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PREFACE. 


Tue Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, the principal work of the 
late Wilhelm Sigmund Teuffel, differed from previous histories 
in its wider range and scope. It was carried from the earliest 
period down to, and beyond, the sixth century a.p., the literary 
history of that century being exhaustively treated, with such 
notice of the minor writers as was needed to present the greater 
in their true light. Jurisprudence, natural philosophy, and the 
other technical subjects were included, and its proper literary 
place was assigned to the Christian as an integral part of the 
Roman literature. Another special aim of the writer, as ex- 
plained in his preface, was to make the most of all the frag- 
mentary remains, and to estimate each constituent of the whole 
by its intrinsic worth and weight apart from the accidents of 
tradition. And, finally, he claimed to have maintained an un- 
prejudiced and thoroughly impartial stand-point in his criticism 
—the justice of which claim his readers well understand. 

The book was published in 1870. It was considerably en- 
larged by the author in two subsequent editions (1872 and 1874), 
in the prefaces to which he acknowledges the assistance of M. 
Hertz, F. A. Eckstein, L. Miiller, E. Wolfflin, H. Nolte, W. 
Weissbrodt, and of Dr. L. Schwabe, his colleague in the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen. 

Prof. Teuffel, who died in 1878, left his work in the hands of 
the last-named scholar. Dr. Schwabe, in discharge of that trust, 
republished it in 1882, revised throughout in accordance with the 


latest researches, and much augmented. The additions and 
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alterations were too important to be thrown into separate notes. 
The Editor preferred to incorporate his own work in the text, 
which he modified as he deemed necessary, here and there 
cancelling the author’s statements. This method of editing (he 
explains in his first preface) was facilitated by what he regards 
as a characteristic merit of Teuffel’s writing, its perfect definite- 
ness and objectivity of view—the reverse of the vague rhetoric 
which pervades most books concerned with the history of 
literature, 

In his new edition (1890) Dr. Schwabe has further expanded 
and stil] more freely recast the original History. In so doing, 
however, he has continually adhered to the strict chronological 
plan laid down by the author, though in his own opinion it is 
not necessarily the best for elucidating the general movement of 
literature and the interdependence of its different branches. He 
records in the preface the continued assistance which has been 
rendered by Prof. Hertz. In the preparation of the previous 
edition he was aided by F. H. Reusch (in the sections on 
the Patristic literature) and A. v. Gutschmid (who revised the 
sections on the historians of the Imperial period); in the prepa- 
ration of the present edition, by R. Férster, L. Havet, O. Keller, 
W. Meyer, and especially by his colleague O. Crusius. 

An English translation was made, with the author’s sanction, 
by the late Dr. Wilhelm Wagner, from the first German edition 
—with addenda (incomplete) from the second—and published by 
Messrs. Bell in 1873. This is retained throughout as the basis of 
the present translation. But in incorporating the author’s addi- 
tions, together with the larger additions and improvements which 
the work has acquired under Dr. Schwabe’s able editorship, I 
have likewise revised the translation itself, with so much alter- 
ation as appeared requisite to make it more completely accurate, 
and (I hope) more uniformly idiomatic and readable. 

In the bibliographical sections I have occasionally added to the 
list of editions and treatises, chiefly English. 
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As regards orthography, I have retained the usual Romanized 
spelling for Greek names of localities, while I have followed the 
German edition in writing Greek personal names without excep- 
tion as in Greek (keeping y as the proper representative of 
upsilon). It is particularly convenient in a history of Roman 
literature that the Greek writers should be thus kept distinct 
from the Roman. 

I have adopted the spelling “ Vergil” instead of “ Virgil,” 
whereas Dr. Schwabe retains the latter side by side with “ Ver- 
gilius.” The juxtaposition of the true and false spelling 1s 
obviously awkward, and the latter appears to be fast retreating, 
at any rate from scholastic literature, in England and America. 

With these few exceptions the translation, as it now stands, 
corresponds in all points with the latest German edition. The 
typographical improvements, which distinguish that edition from 
the fourth, have also been reproduced, eg. the printing of the 
quotations in italics. 

G, Cow. WARK. 


Kixa’s Coitece, Lonpon, December, 1890. 
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PART I: 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


1. The Romans lacked the versatility, manysidedness and 
imaginative power of the Greeks; their eminent qualities are 
sober and acute thought, and firmness and perseverance of will. 
Their intellect was directed to the practical, and sometimes 
degenerated into egotism and cunning, just as their perseverance 
often turned into obstinacy and pedantry. In the domain of 
state and law these qualities accomplished great and enduring 
results, while they were decidedly unfavourable to art and 
literature. 


1. Cic. Tuse. 1, 2 quae tanta gravitas, quae tanta constanlia, magnitudo animi, 
probitas, fides, quae tam excellens in omni genere virtua in ullis fuit, ut stt cum 
matoribus nostris comparanda? (3) doctrina Graecia ros et omni litterarum genere 
superabal etc. De imp. Pomp. 60 matores nostros semper in pace consuetudini, in 
bello utilitati paruisse, Cf. Pun. NH. 25, 4. Tac. dial. 5 sé ad utilitalem vitae 
omnia consilia factaque nostra dirigenda sunt. QUINTIL. 12, 2,7 ego illum quem instituo 
romanum quendam velim esse sapientem, qui non secretis disceptationibus, sed rerum 
experimentis alque operibus vere civilem virum exhibeat. 

2. Varno RR. 1, 2, 2 vetus proverbium: Romanus sedendo vincit. Liv. 23, 14, 1 
insila (Romanorum) animis industria. Liv, 42, 62 romana constantia, cf. 30,7 and 
Porys, 3, 75 extr. 27, 8 ldo» rovro wdvry wap ‘Pwpalos Eos cal warpidy dori, 7d card 
pew ras dNarrwoes alOaderrarovs cal Bapurdrovs galvecOat, xara Se ras éwirvylas ws 
werpusrdrovs, ib. 1, 39 dvres dy wayri Giddrimor duagepdorws. 


3. Frosto epist. p. 135 Nab. pulem, quia reapse nemo est Romae gidrdoropyos, ne 
nomen quidem huic virtuti esse romanum. The romana simpliciéas (e.g. in ManTiar. 
11, 20, 10 and Sysocacu. epist. 7, 123; cf. Hor. S. 1, 8, 52) is frequently much less 
plainness than coarseness. Of the Romana fides also (Liv. 5, 27, 11; cf. more 
romano in Cic. ad fam. 7, 5, 8. 16,3. 18,3) the other nations formed a peculiar 
opinion. Liv. 9, 11, 7 semper aliquam fraudé speciem turis imponitis. Put. 
Crass. 31. 

4. The younger Africanus ap. Macn. sat. 3, 14, 7 eunt in ludum histrionum, 
discunt cantare, quae matores nostri ingenuis probro ducier voluerunt. ib. 10 Cato, 
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cui. . . etiamcantare non serii hominis videtur. Sxx. contr. 1, praef. 8 canlandi 
sallandique obscena studia, Tac. dial. 10 in Graecia, ubi ludicras quoque artes exercere 
honestum est, All occupations without immediate practical tendency are artes 
leviores (Cic. Brut. 8) and mediocres (Cc. de or. 1, 6), studia leviora (Ctc. de or. 1, 
212. Cat. 50) and minora (Cic. Brut. 70). It is only when the practical occupations 
are no longer possible that the others also become optimae artes (Cic. fam. 7, 3, 4). 


2. As long as the peculiar character of the Roman nation 
remained unaltered, literary occupation was thought admissible 
only so far as it was of practical value. It is true that the 
importance of eloquence as a means of political influence, the 
value of information in regard to events that had taken place, 
and the importance of jurisprudence were recognised at an 
early time ; but the oldest historians shrank from the difficulty 
of moulding their still unschooled native tongue into a literary 
language, and wrote in Greek. All other fields of knowledge 
were all the more neglected; poetry was tolerated only for the 
purposes of worship, and during a long time limited to a single 
species. The earliest poets were foreigners, little respected in 
their inferior position, and thus doubly hindered in their in- 
fluence. Only in the course of the 6th century vu.c. the 
increased acquaintance with Greek life and literature produced 
new ideas, interests, and requirements. 


1. Circ. Planc. 66 M. Catonis illud |} . . clarorum hominum alque magnorum 
non minus o(1t quam negolit rationem exstare oportere, The same Cato ap. GRLL, 
11, 2, 5 says in praise of ancient Rome: poeticae artis honos non erat. Frstrvs 883 
scribas proprio nomine antiqui et librarios et poelas vocabant. The literary activity 
of the elder Cato sufficiently shows what branches of literature were held 
admissible. He feared ws droBadotc: ‘Pwyuaion ra xpdyyara ypayparwy édAnmuKdw 
dvardnoOévres (Piut. Cato mai. 23), Cic. Tusc. 1, 1-6 gives a sketch of the part 
taken by the Romans in literature. 


2. MHertz, Schrifteteller u. Publikum in Rom, Berl. 1853. LFairpLixper, 
Sittengesch. Roms 8°, 829.—Concerning the Roman book-trade, which took a 
considerable start only in the time of Cicero, and flourished specially during 
the first centuries of the Empire, see TnBrrt, antikes Buchwesen 857. LHixny, 
Schriftsteller u. Buchhindler in Rom, Zirich 1884. Cf. § 172, 1. 219, 21. 


8. A significant result of the conservative and practical tendency of that 
part of the literature which may be called typically Roman is found in the 
great number and importance of the works intended to form introductions to 
the various departments of public life. In this isagogic literature the works 
of the elder Cato and many of those of Varro are specially prominent. But 
Q. Cicero’s treatise de petitione consulatus and Frontinus de aquis also belong 
to this class. LMercxiix, d. isagogischen Schriften d. Rim., Philol. 4, 413. 
OJanx, on Roman encyclopaedias, Ber. d. siichs. Ges. d. W. 1850, 268. 


4. General works on the history of Roman literature: IAFannicivs, Biblio- 
theca Latina, Hamb. 1697 (best edited by IAEenxst1, Lps. ad 74 III); bibl. 


§ 2,3. LITERARY TASTE OF THE ROMANS: DRAMA. 3 


Lat. mediae et infimae aetatis, Hamb. 1734-46 VI (last ed. Flor. 1858 VI). IN 
Fuxccivs, de origine et pueritia, de adolescentia, de virili aetate, de imminente 
senectute, de vegeta senectute, de inerti ac decrepita senectute linguae Lat., Giessen 
etc. 1720 sqq. VI.—GBrannanpy, Grundriss d. rom, Literatur, Halle® 1872. JCh 
FBinr, Gesch. d. rdm. Literatur, Carlsruhe ‘ 1868-70 II1; with 8 suppl. I: die 
christ]. Dichter u. Geschichtschreiber, Carlsr.? 1872; II: d. Theologie u.d. 
Rechtsquellen, Carlsr. 1837; III: d. rom. Lit. im karoling. Zeitalter, Carlsr. 1840. 
Cf. § 345, 1. For the literature of the Republic see also the sections relating 
thereto in TnMom™sex's rom. Geschichte.—EHCaner, Grundriss zu Vorless. fib. 
d, rim. Lit.-Gesch. Berl‘ 1878.—EMunx-OSerrrert, Gesch. d. rom. Lit. far Gymn. 
usw., Berlin 1875. 77 1f.—GASiucox, History of Latin Literature from Ennius to 
Boethius, London, 1883 IT. 


3. Of the various kinds of poetry, dramatic poetry seems 
after all to be most in conformity with the character of the 
Roman people. Like all Italians, the Romans possessed a quick 
eye for all peculiarities of outward appearance, the talent of 
close observation, lively imitation and quick repartee. Hence 
it comes that improvisation and songs of a jocular and abusive 
character, poetical dialogues and amoebaean ditties are found 
in Italy at a very remote date. 


1. Histories of Latin poetry: ORissecx, Gesch. der rim. Dichtung I 
Dichtung der Republik, Stuttg. 1887. MPatin, études sur la poésie lat. 
Par. ? 1875, II. WYSe.uar, the Roman poets of the Republic,* Lond. 1881. 


2. Specimens of ttalum acetum (Hor. S. 1, 7, 32; cf. maledica civitas, Cic, Cael. 
38; Romanorum facetiae, Tresett. Gallien. 9) are furnished by the numerous 
surnames which were originally nicknames taken from corporal peculiarities; see 
Qeist. 1, 4,25. EHOaxer in IwMaller's Handb. d. Altertumswias, 1,515. This 
quality was further developed by the political and legal quarrels of subsequent 
times. Cf. Cic. de or, 2, 216. Quint. 6, 3, 1. 


8. The occentationes were prohibited in the XII tables on punishment of 
flogging.—Praut. Aul. 3,2, 3ltetam . . . pipulo hic differam ante aedes.—For 
the satirical songs on the triumphator, see § 84.—The custom is described by Suet. 
Vesp. 19 tn funere Favor archiminus personam eius (i.e. Vespasiani) ferens imitansque, 
ut est mos, facta ac dicta vivii—The amoebaean form prevails in the songs of the 
fratres arvales, the Fescennine songs, the songs used in the triumphs, songs of 
beggars (Scnot. Hor. E. 1, 17, 48), shepherds’ songs ( Vera. ec]. 8, 59; as at the present 
day: cf. AHoxm, Gesch. Sicil. 2, 806). A certain liking for dialogue long prevails 
in Koman literature, e.g. in the instance of the jurist Junius Brutus (§ 182, 2), 
and C. Curio (§ 153, 6). Its popularity appears e.g. from the inscription of 
Acsernia (colloquy between a hostess and guest), CIL 9, 2689. 


4. On festive occasions merry performances of this kind took 
place even in public to the accompaniment of a tibia and with 
dancing. The actors were disguised, in accordance with the 
fondness of Southern nations for mummery, their faces being 
painted or masked. There was only a small step from the 
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farcical representation of an actual event to exhibiting a fictitious 
action, in which the plot was invented and set down, but the 
detail of the execution left to the performers. Popular per- 
formances of this kind were the Fescennine songs, the Saturae, 
the Mimi, and later on the Atellanae. 


1. Venc. G. 2, 885 Ausonit . . . coloni versibus incomptis ludunt risuque 
soluto oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis, etc. (Tisuit. 2, 1, 55 agricola 
- + « minio suffusus . . . rubenti primus inexperta duzxit ab arte choros of a 
Greek character.) Cf. Mowwsex, RG. 1°, 222. 


5. The name of t j is den] e x 

town of Fescennium in the Sonthof Etruria, though they belong 
in general to central Italy. They made part of rustic merry- 
makings, being performed on occasions of rejoicing, the perfor- 
mers indulging in mutual abuse and coarse jokes etc. Though 
this custom was originally also practised on rustic festivals (e.g. 
at harvest-time, and the festivals of Tellus and Silvanus), it was 
gradually confined to narrower limits and restricted to weddings. 
When, after the downfall of the Republic, the Fescenninae were 
drawn into the domain of artistic poetry, they retained their 
scoptic character and continued to be used at weddings. 


1, KZewr, Ferienschrr. 2, 121. OM¢ ier, Etrusker 2*, 296. RkKcvorz, lat. Lit.- 
Gesch. 1, 292. WCorssex, Origines poes, 124. ATuBroman, de versibus fesc., 
Upsala 1852. ARosspacu, rom. Ehe (1858) 840.—Festus in Pau. 85 Fescennini 
versus, qui canebantur in nuplits, ex urbe Fescennina dicuntur allati, sive ideo dicti 
quia fascinum putabantur arcere. The immediate connection of the name with the 
name of the town should not be denied, witness the grammatical formation of the 
word and the analogy of the Atellanae. Cf. acies Fescennina Vero. Aen. 7, 695 
and from the neighbourhood of Fescennium e.g. Arretium -tint, Clusium -sini, Crus- 
tumium -mini, Sutrium -trint. The derivation from fascinum (which reappears in 
Risseck, Gesch. d. rém. Dicht. 1, 9) is upset by the linguistic difficulties. 


2. Hor. E. 2, 1, 189 agricolae prisct . . . condita post frumenta levantes 
tempore festo corpus et ipsum animum . . . Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte 
piabant, floribus et vino Genium . . . (145) Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia 
morem versibus alternis (cf. Sex. Med. 108) opprobria rustica fudit, libertasque 
recurrentes accepla per annos lusit amabililer, donec tam eaevus apertam in rabiem 
coepit verts iocus etc. Liv. 7, 2, 7 non . . . fescennino versu similem incom- 
positum temere ac rudem alternis taciebant. Lucan. 2, 8368 non solili lusere sales nec 
more sabino excepit tristis convicia festa maritus. Macr. sat. 8, 14, 9 M. Cato senat- 
orem non ignobilem Caecilium . . . Fescenninum vocat, probably on account of 
his habit of ridicularia fundere, tocos dicere (ib.) Cf. Fest. 344 v. spatiator. 

8. Catutt, 61, 122 ne diu taceat (at a wedding) procax fescennina locutio, Sxx. 
Med. 107 concesso iuvenes ludite iurgio, hine illinc iuvenes miltile carmina. rara est in 
dominos iusta licentia. ib. 118 festa dicax fundat convicia fescenninus, solvat turba 


§ 4-6. POPULAR DIVERSIONS: FESCENNINAE : SATURAE. +) 


tocos, Sex. contr. 7, 21, 12 inter nuptiales fescenninos (so Pus. NH. 15, 86; cf. Serv. 
Aen. 7, 695 Fescennium oppidum est, ubi nuptialia inventa sunt carmina) in crucem 
generi nostri iocabantar. Avson. opusc. 28 (cento nupt.) p. 145 Sch, fescenninos 
amat celebritas nuptialis verborumque petulantiam notus velere institulo ludus admittit. 
Syamacw. or. pro patre 13, p. 835 S. Cravpian. Fescenn. 4, 29 ducant pervigiles 
carmina tibiae permissisque iocis turba licentior exsultet tetricis libera legibus. APOLL. 
Srp. ep. 1, 5 in fin. (of Ricimer’s wedding) cum per omnia theatra. . . . Talasio 
Sescenninus explicaretur. Dnaconrt. 6, 71. 8, 644. 10, 288. 

4. Catullus’ first epithalamium (61) is an imitation (v. 122 sqq.) of the national 
castom. For the Fescenninae of Annianus the Faliscan see § 358,38. Of Claudianus 
we possess de nuptiis Honorii Aug. et Mariae fescennina (4 poems in different 
metres). On the other hand see Macn. sat. 2. 4, 21 ltemporibus triumviralibus 
Pollio, cum fescenninos (satirical poems) in eum Augustus scripsisset, ait: at ego 
taceo. non est entm facile in eum ecribere qui potest proscribere. 

5. The original metre of the Fescenninae, as far as they may have been at all 
metrical, was no doubt the Saturmian line. The Fescenninae never made their 
way to the stage. The passage in Diomep. GL. 1. 479, 18, where Fescenninus 
appears to be mentioned as another name for the creticus (- » —) is corrupt. 


6. In the Saturae the dramatic element seems to have 
prevailed from the beginning. Most likely they were merry 
performances of the country clowns of Latium, separate songs 
or comic stories, recited with gesticulation and dancing to the 
accompaniment of a tibia, more varied in their occasions and 
subjects than the Fescenninae. They belonged to the popular 
festivities, and when in the year 390/364 a public stage was 
erected at Rome, they were also enacted on it by wandering 
mountebanks, Later on, when regular dramas in the Greek 
fashion were established among the public entertainments, they 
were joined to them and thus gradually came to be looked upon 
as farces or after-plays (exodia), though this place was after- 
wards occupied by the Atellanae, 


1. With regard to the saturae all is obscure and uncertain. Something may 
be gathered from the expression saturas agere (Liv. 7. 2,7 impletas modis saturas 
descriplo iam ad tibicinem cantu motuque congruenti peragebant), the adaptation to 
the stage and transition to the sense of exodia; see Liv. 7. 2, 11 iuventus histrionibus 
fatedlarum actu relicto ipsa inter se more antiquo ridicula intexta versibus tactilare 
coepul ; quae exodia postea appellata . . . sunt. 

2. Derivation of the name. Driomgn. GL. 1, 485 satira dicta sive a Satyris, quod 
simuiter in hoc carmine ridiculae res pudendaeque dicuntur, quae velut a Satyris 
proferuntur et fiunt; sive satura a lance, quae referta variis mullisque primitiis in 
sacro apud priscos dia inferebatur et a copia ac saturilate rei satura vocabaltur . . .; 
sive a quodam genere farciminis, quod mullis rebus refertum saturam dicit Varro 
vocilatum ... alii autem dictam putant a lege satura, quae uno rogatu multa simul 
conprehendat, quod scilicet et satura carmine mulla simul poemata conprehenduntur, 
Most probably the term passed from a ritualistic use (lanx satura) to the legisla- 
tive sphere (imperium per saturam dare, aliquid in (per) saturam ferre, aedilem per 
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saturam facere, sententias per saturam exquirere) and was transferred thence to the 
literary sphere. With satura (from satur) a substantive has to be supplied in every 
case (lanx, lex), fabula of course with the literary satura. Cf. also the Ital. farsa, 
prop. stuffing, mixture.—For attempts to connect salura with the Greek Zarvpo 
see Diomxpes 1.1., Mommsen RG 16, 28, 222. 457, recently OKetier, Phil. 45, 890 
and Rissecx, rém. Dicht. 1, 9. The last-named supposes the sense of ‘the well- 
filled ’ to have been derived, but at a very early time, from satwra ‘the goat-play’ 
of the eaturi ‘goats,’ because the latter were filled with meat and drink: this is 
improbable, regard being had to the antiquity, meaning and use of the words satur 
(found even in the chant of the Arvales), saturare, saturilas, saturio; satis, satielas, 
satias etc. See also § 28.—Satura as a designation of comedies by Naevius (see 
however § 95, 7), Quinctius Atta, Pomponius, 

8. The principal reference for the development of the drama among the 
Romans: Liv. 7, 2 (evidently full of arbitrary conclusions, see OJany, Herm. 
2, 224.)}—A wooden stage (scena, ¢xyv}) was erected in the Circus for performances 
for the amusement of the people (by Etruscan dancers to the flute, etc.) in the year 
890/364. This new arrangement was no doubt connected with the remodelling and 
prolongation of the chief Roman festival (the Ludi Romani), which had been 
carried out shortly before (888/366); Mommsen RG. 1°, 457. Fest. 326 scenicos (ludos) 
primum fecisse C, (Ali-?> lium, M. Popilium M. f. (cos, 895/359) <curules) aediles 
memoriae Cprodiderunt) historici. A starting-point was thus given for a regular 
theatre, such as was commenced by Andronicus 120 years later. After the intro- 
duction of a regular book for the play, adopted from the Greek, the old songs to 
a tibia may have still been used for filling up the intervals, while the farcical 
performances, in like manner as the Greek Satyr-drama, were added after the 
serious performances which were in accordance with the rules of art. 


4. Exodium denotes the conclusion of a performance (compare Varro in 
Nonius 27 Socrates . . . in exodiovilae; vilaecursum . . . ab origine ad exodium 
adductae ; ul ad exodium ducas), especially a merry farce acted after a serious play ; 
cf. Pot. Crass. 88 els rowirs gacw étédiov rh» Kpdocov orparyylay, Gorep rpaywdlap, 
rerevrijoa. Cf. Pelopid. 84 riw ragiy, olo» rpayySlas neyadys, ris Tupaveldos d&b8i0n 
Gcarpixdy -yevoudvny. Scnor. luv. 8, 175 exodiarius apud veleres in fine ludorum 
tntrabat, qui ridiculus foret, ut quidquid lacrimarum alque tristiliae, quae exissent 
ex tragicis affectibus, huius spectaculi risus detergeret, exodiarius Aum. Marc. 28, 4, 83. 
In an inscription, CIL. 6, 1064 Wiis. 1501*: Asinius Ingenuus exodiarius. See also 
Wim. 574. After the disappearance of the old saturae, the Alellanae and mimi 
(§ 7, 4) were especially used for this purpose; hence Atellantcum exodium (SvuEt, 
Tib. 45), erodium Atellanae (Ivv. 6, 71) and Lrp. de mag. 1, 40 'Ared\avy éoriv } roy 
Aeyouévwy éfodaplwy. Erroneously Livy 7, 2, 11 quae exodia postea appellata con- 
sertaque fabellis potissimum Alellanis sunt, 


7. The mimus came from Magna Graecia; as a farcical 
representation on the stage of persons and actions, it is in all 
probability at Rome of about the same age as the stage itself. 
Originally these mimi may have been acted on the stage by 
themselves (as they were still later at the Floralia), but when 
performances of a serious nature had gained the ascendency, they 
were employed as after-plays, though for a long time they were 
less popular than the newly accepted Atellanic farces; until in 
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Cicero’s time the mimus also obtained a place in literature and 
then maintained itself on the stage all the longer, at first as an 
after-play, but also in the Imperial period by itself. 


1. Diomep. GL. 1, 491 mémus est sermonis cuiuslibet molus (sermonem movere, like 
tocum movere in Sav. Cat. 95) sine reverentia, vel factorum et (etiam) turpium cunt 
lascivia tmitatio; a Graecis ita definitus: pines dors plunors Blov ra re ovyxexwpnudva 
cal dovyxupnra wrepéxyuwv. In the same manner Evantuius p. 7 Reiffersch. states 
that the mimi were named so ab dinturna tmitatione vilium rerum et lecium person- 
arum, and Isip. orig. 18,49 mimét sunt dicli graeca appellatione quod rerum humanarum 
(rather humtlium, see Donat. note 8 below, and Trurren JJ. 113, S80) sint 
tmilationes, CIGnrysan, der romische Mimus, Wien 1854 (=SBer. der Wiener 
Akad. 12, 237). LFaieptinper in JMarquardt’s rom. Staatsverwaltung 3%, 549 and 
in his Sittengesch. 25, 392. 

2 As long as the mimus was not fixed in writing, not. being strictly separated 
from the mountebank representations in every-day life, it was left unnoticed. The 
traces of its existence in the time before Sulla have been collected by MHertz, 
JJ. 93,581. The oldest trace occurs in Festus 826, where the writer, after men- 
tioning the erection of a stage and the introduction of performances (ludi scenict, 
saltationes) on it, thus proceeds: solebant Chis prodire mimi) in orchestra, dum 
Cin scena actus fa)bulae componerenCtur, cum gestibus:obdscaenis. Then follows a 
mention of ludé (Apollinares) C. Sulpicio C. Fulvid cos. (rather P. Sulp. Cn. Fulvio 
= 543/211), at which appeared a libertinus mimus magno natu qui ad tibicinem 
sallarel, and of the deviating opinion of Sinnius Capito, who placed the event 
Claudio et Fulvio cos. (542/212). In the 7th century v.c, are mentioned ex- 
ceases of the mimi by nominatim compellare in scena (Conmirv. ad Her. 1, 14, 24. 
2 13, 19), and in the year 639/115 Cassiodorus states that the censors arlem 
ludicram ex urbe removerunt, To the same period belongs the mimus velus oppido 
ridiculus called Tutor in Cre. de or. 2, 259 (the time a. 663/91), and the suarts mimus 
Protogenes ‘ Plourima que(i) fecit populo souets gaudia nuge(i)s’ (CIL., 1, 1297.9, 4463.) 
— Mimes were performed especially at the Floralia (first celebrated 516 / 238, regularly 
from 581/173) on a stage erected expressly for this purpose in front of the temple of 
Flora (Ava. civ, d. 2,26. Mxrxer on Ov. Fasti. p.cix111); the final effect: erunntur 
cestibus populo flagitante meretrices quae tunc mimarum funguntur officio (Lact. inst. 
1, 20,6). Vat. Max, 2, 10, 8 notices the nudatio mimarum on the stage as a priscus 
mos iocorum, 

3. Diomen. GL. 1, 490 quarta species (fabularum latinarum) est planipedis, qui 
graece dicitur piuos. tdeo auten latine planipes diclus quod aclores pedibus planis, t.e. 
nudis, proscenium introirent, non ul tragicit actores cum cothurnis neque ul comict 
cum soccis . . . cutus planipedis Alta . . tla . . meminit: ‘daturin estis aurum ? 
exeultat planipes.” Festus 277 mimi planipedes. Atsox. epist. 11 de mtmo plant- 
pedem. Ivv.8, 191 planipedes audit (populus) Fabios (cf. Suet. Ner. 4. Tac. hist. 
8, 62). Donat. de com. p. 9 Reiffersch.: planipedia dicta ob humilttatem argumentt 
eius ac vilitatem actorum, qué non cothurno aut socco niluntur in scaena aut jul pito sed 
plano pede. Gewv. 1, 11,12 si ut planipedi saltanti. . . mumeros ef modos. . . 
tibicen incineret. Macn. sat. 2,1, 9 planipedis et fabulonis (sannionis ?) impudica 
- - . verba tacientis. Cf. also Sry. ep. 8, 8 excalceati in contrast to cothurnatt (see 
also the passage of Seneca just below), According to this the popular planipes 
designates the actor of the mimus in opposition to those of the higher drama. 
mimus signifies, like yipos, the actor as well as the farce itself.—The mimus as an 
after-play was given on the front part of the stage divided from the back by a 
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drop-scene (siparium.) Doxat. de com. p. 12 Reiffersch. mimicum velum quod 
populo obsistit, dum fabularum actus commutantur (see above, n. 2, 1.7). Sen. trang. 
11, 8 Publilius (§ 212,8). . . inter multa alia cothurno, non tantum sipario, fortiora 
et hoc ait. Iuv. 8, 105 rocem . . . locasti sipario, clamosum ageres ut Phasma 
Catulli. 

4. Cre. fam. 9, 16,7 secundum Oenomaum Accii non, ut olim solebat, Alellanam, sed, 
ul nunc fit, mimum introduxisti. Cf.§ 6,4. § 10,1. The dying Augustus, however, 
in his question (Suet. Aug. 99) ecquid amicis videretur mimum vitae commode trans- 
egtsse did not use the word mimus of the ‘after-play’ of life, as OHirscurevp, 
Wiener Stud. 5, 116 assumes; he compared life, in Stoical fashion, to a stage-play ; 
cf. Sex. epist. 80, 7 hic humanae vitae mimus, qui nobis partes quas male agamus 
adsignat ; UvWitamowirz, Herm, 21, 626.—The phrase scenicum exodium in Suet. 
Dom. 10 (cf. § 824, 5) also no doubt means a mimus. 


8. At the end of the Republic the mimus, or farce, was intro- 
duced into literature by D. Laberius, Publilius Syrus and perhaps 
L. Valerius. At the same time its form was assimilated to that 
of the other species of drama, and the scope of its materials was 
enlarged, so that it gradually absorbed all the earlier kinds of 
comedy, the Attic-Roman palliata, the togata with its domestic 
and Roman subject-matter, the Atellanae with their roughness 
and indelicacy. Under the Empire, when the higher branches 
of the drama barely maintained their position with the old stock 
pieces, the mimus independently performed and the pantomimus 
acted in dumb-show were in the ascendant ; new mimi continued 
to be composed in response to the daily demand till the latest 
period of the Empire, although the higher literature, as in the 
case of our modern farces etc., took no particular notice of them. 
As writers of mimi are mentioned a certain Catullus and Lentu- 
lus, also Atticus, Helvidius, Vergilius Romanus, Hostilius, Marul- 
lus, Aemilius Severianus and Aesopus. 


1. On the mimiambi of Cn. Matius § 150, 2; on the carvpexcal xwuydlar supposed 
to have been written by Sulla 17 warply gwr7 sep § 157, 3. On Philistion § 254, 6 
and L. Crassicius § 263, 2. On Lucilius § 307, 2.—The fragments of the mimi 
belonging to the Empire in Riaagcx com.’ p, $92, 


2. Cic. de or. 2, 242 mimorum est ethologorum, st nimia est imitatio (caricatures), 
sicut obscenitas. Cf. ib. 239. orat. 88 ridiculo sic usurum oratorem ut. . nec sub- 
obsceno (utatur), ne mimicum (sit), Ovip. trist. 2, 497 (obscena iocantes) and 515 
(imtlantes turpia). QuintiL, 6, 1,47. Cf. n. 5,—The principal purpose was to pro- 
voke laughter: Hor. S. 1, 10,6; Aruzer. flor. 1,5 st mimus est riseris, . . st 
comoedia est faveris. Citi Vir, IV. fin.: mimus, qui nunc tantummodo derisut 
habetur, This was also done by means of making faces (QcintiL. 6, 8, 29), imitat- 
ing the noises of animals, etc. Performance by a trained dog, Put. de sollert. 
animal, 10 (mor, p. 978 ad fin.). 


8. Plan and general scheme. Cic, Phil. 2, 65 persona de mimo, modo egens, repente 
dives, Cael. 65 mimi est tam exitus, non fabulae: in quo cum clausula non invenitur 
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Sugit aliquis ex manibus, deinde scabilla concrepant, aulaeum tollitur. Later on, 
greater accuracy was used. Quint. 4, 2, 53 est quidam et ductus rei credibilis, qualis 
in comoediis etiam et in mimis. Pivut. de sollert. anim. 19 (of the time of Ves- 
pasian) uly rrochy éxovr: Spayaruhy cal rodurpsowrov.—Specimens of dialogue in 
Cic. de or. 2, 274, e.g.: quid est tibi Ista mulier ? '‘Uxor. Similis, me dius fidius.— 
Laberius’ prologue in Macr. sat. 2, 7, 2. Cf. Isip. orig. 18, 49 habebant (mimi) suum 
actorem qui antequam mimum ageret fabulam pronuntiaret. On the cantica, see 
below n. 11. 


4. Being a scurrilous representation of low life, the mimus is to a certain extent 
like the togata and both have many titles in common, e.g. Aquae caldae, Augur, 
Compitalia, Fullo, Virgo, the latter two occurring also among the artistic Atel- 
lanae, with which the mimus shares also the titles Gemini, Hetaera, Nuptiae, 
Piscator, The principal difference may be found in the prevalence of the mimic 
element in the mimus (n. 2), and the existence of the oscae personae in the Atel- 
lanae. With the palliata the mimus shares the titles Colaz, Hetaera, and Phasma, 
and besides we find the following originally Greek titles of mimi: Alezandrea, 
Belonistria, Cacomnemon, Cophinus, Ephebus, Necyomantia, and Scylaz. 


5. The plots were in general of an obscene character (n. 2), esp. seductions, 
scenes of adultery, cheating of husbands or fathers or persons easily imposed upon. 
Cf. Cic. Rab. Post. 35 illinc omnes praestigiae,. . . omnes fallaciae, omnia denique 
ab iis mimorum argumenta nata sunt. Ovipn. trist. 2. 497. Ivv. 6, 44. 8, 197. 
Carirov. M. Anton. 29,2, Lamprip. Heliog. 25,4 (mimica adulteria). Donat. on 
Aen. 5. 64 mimi solis inhonestis et adulteris placent. Lactaxt. inst. 6. 20 (mimi) docent 
odulteria dum fingunt. Munvc. Fes. Oct. 37, 12 in scenicis (ludis) . . turpitudo 
prolixior, nunc enim mimus vel exponit adulteria vel monstrat, nunc enervis histrio 
amorem dum fingit tnfigit. With the same tendency mythological subjects were 
selected and treated, and this most frequently under the Emperors (by Laberius: 
Lacus Avernus, Necyomantia). Axnon. adv. gent. 4, 35 etiam mimis et scurrilibus 
ludicris sanctissimorum personae interponuntur deorum, et ut spectatoribus vacuis risus 
possit atque hilaritas excitari, tocularibus feriuntur cavillationibus numina. Cf. 7, 83. 
Txetuu.. apolog. 15 (here are mentioned as mimi Anubis moechus, Luna mascula, 
Diana flagellata, Iovis mortui testamentum recitatum, tres Hercules famelici; cf. 
§ 368, 7). Similar subjects are Kinyras and Myrrha (Iosern. ant. 19, 1, 18), Paris 
and Oenone (Svet. Dom. 10), Priapus (Avaustin. civ. dei 6,7). In this way, the 
mimi were both a symptom and an important vehicle of the most horrible im- 
morality. 


6. This scurrility and corruption are seemingly contrasted (Sex. ep. 8,8) by the 
wise and moral sayings with which especially Syrus’ mimi abounded, perhaps 
owing to the influence of Greek comedy (comp. Praut. Rud. 4, 7, 23). But this 
combination of scurrility and wisdom is quite in keeping with the popular 
character (see WHertzsera on Juvenal 15, 16), and in the Imperial period the 
escond feature may have been less conspicuous. On the other hand, personal 
allusions, which had been made in the mimi even before (Cornirictus above § 7, 2. 
Lasenius v. 7), were then sometimes indulged in by the mimi against the very 
highest persons. Carit. M. Ant. 8, 1 (cf. § 363, 7), ib. 29,1. Maximin. 9, 8 sqq. 
Lamrrip. Comm. 3, 4, Cf. Vorisc. Aurel. 42,5. Maixuc. Fri. Oct. 34,7 non philosophi 
studio, ved mimi convicio (cf. Cic. Mur. 13) digna ista sententia est. 


7. The mimi were performed by one principal actor (cf. Maca. sat. 2, 7,7 below 
§ 212,83), who was at the same time the director of the troupe of mimi (archimtmus), 
Such are often mentioned : ¢.g. dpxiuipor XSpé, the friend of Sulla (Put. Sull. 36). 
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Others; Suet. Vesp. 19. Ivv. 8, 187. Mar. Max. in Scnor. Iuv. 4,58. Porrn. on 
Hor. S. 2, 6,72. Auaustiy. civ. d. 6,10. Wier. Vir. de persec. Vand. 1, 47. CIL. 8, 
6113 (cf. Herm. 17, 495). 6, 1068. 1064. 4649. On. 2625e Witm. 2624; cf. below 
n. 9 and above § 7,2. On the archimimae n. 8, Besides this first actor were also 
aclores secundarum (Suet. Cal. 87), inferior to the first (Hor. E. 1, 18, 13. 8.1, 9, 46), 
who imitated him throughout (Svst, 1.1.) and received blows from him (Ivv. 5, 
171, 8,192. Mantra. 2, 79, 8. 5,61, 11. Agnon. adv. g.7,33). Sorix, named above 
as archimimus, appears also in secondary parts CIL. 10, 814 (C. Norbani Soricts 
secundarum etc.). Among these we find in a prominent place the customary part 
of the stepidus (Or. 2645. Wiis. 2635 Aurelius Eutyches, stupidus gregis urbani, cf. 
Or. 2608 and below n. 9. Tuv. 8,197. Caprrot, M. Ant. 29, 2), who appeared ca pite 
raso (Heixricu on Iuv. 5,171. Non. Manc, 6 calvitur = frustratur, tractum @ calvis 
mimis, quod sint omnibus frustratui. Arnos. ].). delectantur dii stupyidorum capitibus 
rasis, salpittarum sonitu ac plausu, factis et dictis turpibus, fascinorum inyentium 
rubore, cf, Scuor. luv. 6, 66 penem ut habent in mimo. Festus 826 s. v. salva res 
(erroneously bringing in the palliata): secundarum partium fuil, qui fere omnibus 
mimis parasitus tnducitur.—CIL. 6, 10104 P. Cornelius P. |. Exsg. Nig. tertiarum. 
Qu. in place here ? 


8. Peculiar to the mimus, and a principal source of dissoluteness, was the 
representation of female parts by women. Cf. § 7, 2. Ammtan. 28, 5, 8 cum 
Antiochiae . . . scenicis ludis mimus cum uxrore tmmissus e medio sumpla quaedam 
imilaretur, Many mimae attained a kind of celebrity, e.g. Arbuscula, Dionysia, 
Cytheris, Origo, Quintilia, Thymele (in Juv. and Martial), Basilla (CIG. 3, p. 
1023); Claudia Hermione, archimima, CIL. 6, 10106 Or. 4760; Fabia M. et C. lib. 
Arete archimima CIL. 6, 10107. Soctarum mimarum CLL. 6, 10109. 


9. In the Imperial] period we find no longer the number of performers re- 
stricted to certain limits, but an attempt is made to cast the parts systematically. 
Cf. Perron. 80 grex agit in scena mimum, pater ille vocatur, filius hic, nomen divitis 
(cf. Sew. ep. 114, 6 in mimo divites fugitivi) tlle tenet. Prot. de sol. an. 19 win wroxhy 
Exovrs . « « «wodurpéowrwov. Thus the Laureolus (§ 285, 1) must have required 
a large company. Seven scenici, amongst them besides archimimi and stu pidi (i.e. 
stupids Graect and ordinary stupidt) a pec(uniosus) and a mul(ter), are mentioned 
in two inscriptions of the beginning of the 8rd cent. CIL. 6, 1063-1064 = Wit. 1501 
a and b, cf. Momumsen, Herm. 5, 803. 


10. The costume of the mimi was a many-coloured harlequin’s jacket, centun- 
culus (ApULEI. apol. 13); without calcei (ercalceati, Sex. ep. 8, 8), whence the name 
planipedes, § 7,8. In keeping with their character the mimae were gaily dressed 
leaving the person almost nude; peculiar to them seems to have been the recinium 
or ricinium. Fersrus 274 recinium . . . esse dixerunt vircilis) togace simile 
vestimentum quo) mulieres ulebantur, praetextum clavo purpureo, unde reciniali mimi 
planipedes. Cf. Varnno LL. 5, 182. Non. 542 ricintum . . . palliolum femineum 
breve. Srynv. Aen. 1, 282 togas etiam feminas habuisse cycladum et recini usus ostendit. 
recinus autem dicitur ab eo quod post tergum reicitur. Masks were necessarily ex- 
cluded by the conditions of mimicry. Elaborate painting of the face; cf. 
Higronyo. ep. 60, 29 eas quae rubore frontis addito parasites (cf. n. 7 ad fin.) vincunt 
mimorum. With respect to the estimation in which the mimi were held, see e. g. 
Vorisc. Carin. 16, 7 mimis, meretricibus, pantomimis, cantoribus, lenonibus. TREBELL. 
Gallien. 21, 6. trig. tyr. 9, 1. 


11. The diction of the popular mimi was plebeian, that of the written ones less 
so, partly because of their metrical form ; regarding Laberius see Gewt, 16,7. For 
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the metres we find in the fragments iambic senarii and trochaic tetrameters. 
Cf. § 192, 7. Before and after Laberius and Syrus, metrical form was probably 
restricted to cantica. That such were in existence is clear from Petron. 85 (de 
Laserpiciario mimo canticum ; cf. wugdol Piut. Sull. 2.) The obscena cantica with 
which omne convivium strepit (Qu1xt. 1, 2,8) were probably taken chiefly from mimi. 
Versus cantare in Capitot. Maximin. 9, 5. Also salva res est dum cantat senex, 
Fest. 326. The accompaniment of the tibia appears to have belonged principally 
to the saltatio; Fxstus 826>, 13 ad tibicinem saltare; Grut. 1, 11, 12 st ut planipedi 
saltanti . . . mumeros et modos . . . tibicen incineret. See the graceful 
epitaph of the mimus Vitalis AL. 683 PLM. 8, 245. 


12. Interesting evidence of the survival of the mimus, and its diffusion in the 
Eastern Roman Empire, is the Apology for the mimi written, under Justinian, by 
the rhetor Chorikios, published by CaGravux, Rev. de philol. 1, 209. Cf. also 
Jon.Lypcs magistr. 1, 40 9 pupueet, 2 viv 37907 povn cwlopdrn, rexmndy pev Exouca obder 
Adyy, ubvory 1d WHOS éxd-yousa yeddr:. On the mediaeval mimi cf. Grrsar LJ). 831 
and Krauxen, ZfAW. 1852, 388: the last pegan priests were at the same time the 
last mimi and joculatores (see the description of a person of this kind by Maximns 
Taurinensis, Murator: Anecd. 4, 99), and the earliest notices with regard to the 
drama at the beginning of the Middle Ages represent it as ecclesiastical, and as 
retaining the same joculatores in its service. 


18. The pantomimus, being a kind of ballet, hardly belongs to literature. 
It was evolved from the drama (which had already in the canticum (§ 16, 38) 
introduced the separation between actor and singer) in consequence of the ever- 
increasing taste for dancing and dumb-show, and quite superseded dialogue. 
Under Augustus (782/22 see Hixgron. ad chron. Eus. for that year) this species of 
play was given an independent form by the Cilician Pylades and the Alexandrine 
Bathyllos: the former founded tragic pantomime, which remained by far the more 
popular, the latter comic pantomime. A pantomimus (lusor mutus CIL. 6, 4886 
Or. 6118), appearing in different parts (male or female) and costumes, according as 
the story required, represented in a succession of solos the chief incidents of a plot 
(canticum saltare ; in mimis saltantibus =in pantomimes CIL. 6, 10118; see however 
n. 11, lL, 11), while a choir sang the words during and between the dances of the 
pantomimus. This connecting text was of course very subordinate: it is only 
rarely that we hear of poets of note undertaking to supply such librettos. Lucan, 
however, wrote fabulae salticae (§ 308, 4), and likewise Statius (§ 321, 1) and 
Arbronius Silo (§ 252, 14). Cf. LFrixptixper, Sittengesch. 2°, 406, and in 
Marquardt’s rom. Staatsverwalt. 3,551. The pantomimus was acted by a single 
soloist: panlomimae are quite detached: Sen. ad Helv. 12,6. AL. 810=PLM. 4, 
464 and on a tessera CIL. 6, 10128 Sophe Theorobathylliana artitriz imboliarum is 
named as a pupil of Bathyllos and of Theoros, who was also very celebrated as a 
pantomimus (CIL, 6, 10115). Concerning the embolia (interludes) cf. embolium 
(Cic. Sest. 116), emboliarius (CIL. 4, 1949), emboliaria (Piix. NH. 7,158. CIL. 6, 
10127 = Ox. 2613). 


9. The Atellanae (fabulae A.) are so called from Atella, a 
small town in Campania, in a country originally Oscan. Atellan 
plays originally denoted comic descriptions of the life in small 
towns, in which the principal persons gradually assumed a fixed 
character. After the Romans (543/211) had annihilated the in- 
dependence of Campania, and latinized the district, both the 
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thing and its name migrated to Rome, and soon Maccus, Bucco, 
Pappus and Dossennus were well-known and favourite figures 
with the Roman people also, who joined to them similar ones, 
such as Manducus, Mania, Lamia, Pytho. The youth of Rome 
most probably liked the new performances as an improved kind 
of saturae, and they themselves played in them masked and 
speaking in Latin. Only the general plot was then arranged, 
the rest being left to improvisation. The scheme of the plays 
was all the simpler. Their form may be presumed to have been, 
in most cases, a simple dialogue, songs in saturnian metre being 
perhaps interspersed; the jokes were coarse, accompanied by 
lively gesticulation, which was also obscene; the diction bore a 
plebeian character. 


1. The fragments in Riserck'’s Com. 225: ibid. 508 a list of the recorded titles 
of Atellanae, EMuwnk, de fabulis Atellanis, Bresl. 1840. Momsen RG. 2°, 437. 


Trurrer, PRE. 1*,1957. LF risptinper, Sittengesch. 25, 891; in Marquardt’s rom. 
Staatsverwalt. 3%, 548. 


2. Diomepes GL. 1, 490 tertia species eat fabularum latinarum quae a civitale 
Oscorum Alella, in qua primum coeptae (more probably in Capua) appellatae sunt 
Atellanae, argumentis dictisque iocularibus similes satyricis fabulis graecis. They 
resemble the Greek Satyr-drama (n. 8) more in their use as after-plays. (Hence the 
confusion of the two Porru. on Hor. AP. 221.) Moxsew 1.1. considers the Atellan 
plays as having been originally from the earliest times Latin, and the Oscan 
country (latinized since 543/211) as their poetical scene only. This would be at 
variance with the general designation of the Atellanae as oscs ludi (Cic. fam. 7, 1, 
3), oscum ludicrum (Tac. A. 4, 14), the principal persons as oscae personae (Driomep. 
1.1. 490, 20). Moreover, it is easy to understand how in Capua ‘ provincials’ came 
to be called Atellani, but not why this should have been so in Rome. Besides, 
there {s no doubt that this Oscan play was influenced to some extent by the farces 
of Magna Graecia (cf. n. 8). 


3. Maccus (cf. Maxxw, paxxogy) is stupid, voracious and wanton, Bucco grimaces 
with his bucca, gobbling and chattering. Pappus (xdxros) is a vain, deluded old 
man, who is constantly outwitted, the pantaloon. Dossennus (dorsum; cf. Vet. 
Lona. GL. 7, 79, 4) is a cunning sharper, the dottore. See on this Munx 1]. 28. 
Mommsex, unterital. Dial. 118. A maccus in CIL. 6, 10105 ZL. Annaeus M. f. Esq. 
Longinus maccus (cf. Arut. apol. 81), For maccus and Maccius see § 96, 1.—It is 
also the same typical Dossennus, not a comic poet of the name, who is intended by 
Horace E. 2, 1, 173, a passage which has not yet however been certainly explained. 
Cf. Ritscuy. parerg. p. x111, opuse, 2, 544, FRitrer, RhM. 5, 216. HDtnrzen, ib. 
6, 288. CurCron. JJ. 129,63, Also Sen. ep. 89, 7 probably quotes from a scene in 
an Atellana: hoc verbo (cogpig) Romani quoque ulebantur sicut philosophia nunc 
quoque utuntur, quod et togatae tibi antiquae probabunt et inscriplus Dossennt 
monumento titulus ‘ Hospes resiste e sophian Dossenni lege. Deocesennus indeed 
occurs also as a real cognomen: L. Rubrius Dossennus CIL. 1,430, C, Petronius 
Dossennus CIL.5, 2256 and Fabius Dossennus,a Roman author of unknown date 
and profession (jurist or grammarian ?), mentioned by Pum. NH. among his 
authorities for b. 14 and 15 (fruit-trees) and quoted 14, 92. 
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4. Liv. 7, 2, 12 quod genus ludorum (At.) ab Oscis acceplum tenuil iuventus nec 
ab histrionibus pollui passa est. eo institutum manet ut actores Atellanarum nec tribu 
moveantur et stipendia tamquam expertes artis ludicrae faciant, This is repeated 
in his peculiar manner by Vat. Max. 2,4, 4. Fest. v. personata 217 per Alellanos, 
qui proprie vocantur personali, quia ius est tis non cogi in scena ponere personamt, 
quod ceteris histrionibus pati necesse est. Cf. OJaun, Herm. 2, 225. 

5. Nox. 8, 29 Varro Gerontodidascalo: putas eos non citius tricas Alellanas quam 
id extricaturos ? Cf. TenTucv. spect. 17 Alellanus gesticulator, Quixt. 6, 3, 47 amphi- 
bolia, neque illa obscena quae Alellani e more captant, 

6. Incorrectly Strano 5, p. 233 C rév “Ooxww éxrehorwéruy 7 Sddexros udver rapa 
rots Pwyalos, Sore cal rohpara oxnvofareioba card rua dyova wdr prov cal piporcyeioOat. 
The Oscan language was not understood at Rome; cf. Liv. 10, 20,8. Titiy. v. 104. 
Geir. 17,17, 1. Mack. sat. 6, 4, 23. Perhaps the rustic language in the Atellanae 
(Varro LL. 7, 84, 96) appeared so strange to Strabo that he thought it was a 
different dialect, a mistake perhaps also facilitated by the name osci ludi.—But 
what are the /udi given by Caesar to the people regionatim urbe tota per umnium 
linguarum histriones in Scrt. Iul. 39? No doubt, besides Latin and Greek pieces, 
popular plays written in the Italic languages and dialects. 

7. When 639/115 the Censors artem ludicram ex urbe removerunt, they only 
excepted the latinum libicinem ef ludum talanum. Cassiop. (chron. ad a. p. 620 M.). 
MHeartz (de ludo talario, Bresl. 1873) writes (with Mommsen) talarium, and under- 
stands by it a rude national and popular play, consisting of song with instrumental 
accompaniment, like the payydol, and so called from the vestis talaris of the 
players. Cic. Att. 1, 16, 3. off. 1, 150. Quist. 11, 8, 58. Fronto p. 160 Nab. 
Lyp. magistr. 1, 40 («aragro\apla; cf. A. Reirrerscueip, JB. 1880 3, 267). 


8. It does not appear that satyr-dramas ever belonged to Roman literature ; 
cf. in Diomenes (n. 2) graecis and satyrica est apud graecos fabula; Mar. Victor. 
GL. 6, 82 (haec apud graecos metri species). Wetcxer, griech. Trag. 1361. Rissrck, 
rom. Trag. 623, see below § 190,2. But it is possible that Horace in his full dis- 
cussion of the Satyr-drama (AP. 290) tacitly purposed to induce some one to trans- 
plant this kind of drama to Roman soil, and thereby assist in dislodging the coarse 
Atellana from its place as after-piece. Cf. Teurrer, RhM. 28, 493 and above § 8, 1. 


10. In the time of Sulla, the Atellan plays, which previously 
had been only popular farces, received literary treatment at the 
hands of Pomponius of Bononia and Novius, they being the first 
to write complete texts of their plays. By means of a well-laid 
plot, consistent characters and metrical form, the Atellan plays 
were then raised to the same level with the other kinds of 
comedy, though they preserved more the character of burlesques. 
Besides the description of popular life and the personal allusions, 
we now find also mythological titles (cf. § 18). Henceforth the 
Atellan plays were used in Rome as after-plays, and performed 
by professional actors. Even under the first Emperors these 
plays were still in vogue and cultivated by Mummuius, but owing 
to the character of the period their voice was gradually silenced 
and they were merged in the pantomimes, 
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1. Cic. fam. 7, 1,8 (performance of osci ludi by Pompeius a. 699/53). 9, 16, 
7 (a. 708/46) secundum Oenomaum Accii, non, ut olim solebat, Alellanam, sed, ut nunc 
fit, mimum introduxisti, Cf. Mar. Vicr. GL. 6, 82 and § 6,4. In small country- 
towns Atellan plays were occasionally performed by themselves, Ivv. 8, 175. 


2. Scer. Nero 89 Datus Alellanarum histrio in cantico etc. cf. Galb. 18 Atellanis 
nolissimum canticum ezorsis. Luv. 6, 71 Urbicus exodio risum movet Alellanae gestibus 
Autonoes, CIL. 4, 2457 (from Pompeii) :—AMethe Cominiaes Atellana. Tac. A. 4, 14 
Caesar (Tiberius) de immodestia histrionum rettulit . . . oscum quondam ludicrum, 
levissimae apud volgum oblectationis, eo flagitiorum et virium venisse ut auctoritate 
patrum coercendum sit. Cf. Suxt. Tib. 45. Calig. 27 Alellanae poetam (perhaps 
Mummius?) 0b ambigui ioci versiculum media amphitheatri arena tgni cremavit.— 
Macz. sat. 1, 10, 8 Mummius, qui post Novium et Pomponium diu tacentem artem 
Atellaniam suscilavit.—Spartian. Hadr. 26, 4 tn convivio tragoedias, comoedias, 
Atellanas . . . semper exhibuit (Hadrian). Trrrute. spectac. 17. Arnob. adv. 
gent. 7,33. Concerning the relation of the Atellan plays to the mimi, see § 8, 4. 


11. Under the head of the popular poetry of the Romans 
may be classed all they possessed in a metrical form (i.e. in the 
saturnian metre) before the introduction of art-poetry, i.e. before 
Andronicus and the year 614/240. Some productions handed 
down from later and literary periods belong to an older time, 
both in tendency and character. In the Imperial period we 
meet especially with lampoons, aprel ieee and similar 
occasional pieces, chiefly in : with a ten- 


dency to_accented rhythm apd adifieront treatment of hiatus. 


This accounts for the fact of the early Christian hymns, intended 
as they were for the use and understanding of the people, being 
composed in the ae manner. 


1. A list of poetical productions i in the time before Andronicus will be found 
below, § 61 sqq. 


2. The custom of singing.at work. Varro ap. Non. 56 homines rusticos in 
vindenia incondita cantare, sarcinatrices in machinis. Victorix. GL. 6, 122 metrum 
. . usurpatum a pastoribus Calabris qui decantare res rusticus hie versibus solent, 
Singing of sailors while rowing: A rowing song from a cod. Berol. s. VITI/LX. 
PLM. 3, 167, RPxrrer, RhM. 82, 528. In the Jiterary period we may assume an 
earlier origin for the following: a) popular love-songs, one of which is alluded to 
by Hor. S. 1, 5,15. But the serenades in Pravt. Cure. 1, 2, 60 (in cretic metre), 
Hor. C, 8, 10 and Ovip, amor. 1, 6 are not popular.—b) Nursery songs; see Scnot. 
Pers. 3, 16 quae infantibus, ut dormiant, solent dicere saepe: lalla lalla, lalla aut 
dormi aut lacta (FPR. 84; cf. BhM. 24, 619); cf. lallare in Pers. 3, 18 and Avsoy. 
epist. 16, 90 nutricis infer lemmata Lallique somniferos modos.—c) Songs used in the 
games of boys, Hor. E. 1, 1, 59. 2,8, 417 (with the Schol.), from which (FPR. 56; 
see LMC ivxer, JJ. 89, 484) the lines should most probably be arranged as follows: 
Habeat scabiem quisquis ad me vénerit novissimus. Réx eril qui récte faciet ; qui non 
Sfaciet, nén erit. Such probably was the song of Caesar's army at his Triumph 
(708/46): Plécteris si récte facies, si non facies réx eris (cf. Dio. 48, 28). Trochaic 
also is Vbi non sis qui fieris non est cir velis (tu) vivere (Cic. fam. 7, 8, 4; 
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cf. Rispecx’s com. p. 127, Tecrre: JJ. 111, 482). Moreover such sentences might 
pass from literature into popular usage and become proverbial.—d) Soldiers’ songs 
in praise and in mockery of the triumphator, see § 84, lampoons on belated 
husbandmen (Hor. 8, 1, 7,28 with Avson. Mosell. 116 navita labens . . . probra 
canit seris cultoribus; on this see Maxnnarpt, mythol. Forsch. 53), on misers 
(PLavt. Trin. 850 '‘Quéd habes ne habeds et illuc quod nén habes habeds: malum, 
Quando equidem nec tibi bene esse pdle pati neque diteri’). The death of L. Crassus 
(§ 152) gave occasion to the following verse: Péstquam Crassus cdrbo factust, Carbo 
(§ 153, 4) crassus fdctus est (Sacenvos GL, 6,461. MHavrr opusc. 3, 325). The 
inscriptions in trochaic septenarii have been collected by FBtcueten, anthol. lat. 
epigr. lat. spec. 3 (Bonn 1876), 11. 


8. In the popular effusions of the Imperial period we also find a predilection 
for the trochaic tetrameter, which is well suited to the Latin language. In this 
metre we have e.g. CIL. 3, 293, On.-Hxxzen 6674 (epitaph of the soldier T. Cissonius : 
dim vizxi bibl libenter; bibite vos qui vivitis), and the lampoons of this period in 
Scrtox. Iul. 80 (cf. 49, 51), Scnor. Tuv. 5, 8. Cf. Suet. Calig.6. Galb.6. Voprrse. 
Aurel, 6, 5. 7, 2. Cf. § 31, 2, The refrain of which Festus (285) says retiario 
adversus mirmillonem pugnanti cantatur appears to be in sotadic metre: ‘Nén té 
peo, plscém peto quid mé fugi’, Gdllé?? An epigrammatarius in Vorisc, Florian. 
16, 3. Cf. GHBernsreix, versus ludicri in Roman. Caesares priores. Halle 
1810. Zexu, Ferienschr. 2, 165.—For Church-hymns cf. e.g. Apparebit répentina 
Dies magna démini, etc. More below under Commodianus, Damasus, Ambrosius, 
Venantius Fortunatus and others. Rhyme (assonance) soon began to assert itself ; 
it is to be found not infrequently in Plautus in the first half of the trochaic 
tetrameters ; see HUsener, JJ. 107, 174; L. Bocnnotp, paromoeosis 74; also the 
two popular poems of the 6th cent. a.p. in Grecorovivs, Gesch. d. St. Rom. 1, 372. 
WGnriu, zur Gesch. d. Reims, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1851. 


4. Zxtx, Ferienschr. 2, 97. Ept.téstaxnp pu Méri, podsies populaires latines 
antérieures au douziéme siécle, Paris 1843. Trurre., PRE. 6, 2736. LMCcrer, 
de re metr. poett. latt. (Lps. 1861) 445 (de poesi rhythmica), WoestrHat, griech. 
Metrik 2? (Lps. 1868), 58, 


12. The regular drama was the first of the various kinds of 
art-poetry imported at Rome at the beginning of the 6th 
century, and was soon diligently cultivated both in its serious 
and its comic side, with more or less originality. But the enter- 
taining kinds pievailwd greatly. the palliataytogate> (including 
the trabeata and tabernaria); the mimus> (or the planipedia, 


ich thé Atellan pla, s\in their later form_and _ 


1. Donat. de com. p. 9, 23 Reiffersch.: Fabula generale nomen est; eius duae 
primae partes sunt tragoedia et comoedia, Carsius Bassus GL. 6, 812 (cf. ib. 247) 
enumerates : tragoedi. ta ta, tabernaria, Alellana, Rhinthonica, mimi. 
Doxatus LL p. 10 R.: comoediarum formae sunt tres: palliatae, graecum habitum 
referentes, toyatae, iuxta formam personarum habitum togarum desiderantes, . . . 
Atellanae etc. and p. 9 R.: comoedia multas (éxrd Lrp. de mag. 1, 40) species habet : 
auf enim palliala est aut togata aut tabernaria aut Alellana aut mimus aut Rhin- 
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thonica aut planipedia (x\amwedapla Lyn. 1.1.), Evaxtu. de com. p. 7 R.: post 
véay xuwdiay (therefore after the palliata) Latinos multa fabularum genera pro- 
tulisse, ut togatas, ab scaenicis (Pecaenis) atque argumentis latinis; praetextas . . «3 
Atellanas . . .; Ethinthonicas, ab auctoris nomine; tabernarias, ab humilitate argu- 
menti et stili; mimos, ab diuturna imitatione vilium rerum et levium personarum. 
Valuable notices on the various kinds (though mixed with errors) are found in 
Diomepes, GL. 1, 487-492, as also in Evaxrnivs and Doxatus de comoedia. 
Cf. § 405, 6. 

ae 2. After 514/240 there were legitimate dramatic performances at the Judt 
Romani, § 94,2. As early as 540/214 ludi scaenici were given yearly at the ludi 
Romani, plebeii and Apollinares ; likewise after 560/194 at the Meyalesta. Theatrical 
performances also took place from an early date at /udi volivi (see PvBo.TENsTERN, 
de rebus scaenicis Rom., Greifsw. 1875). In the year 600/154, by a decree of the 
Senate, the demolition of a stone theatre which had been already begun was 
ordered, and at the same time the people were forbidden to sit during the games. 
More brilliant productions (Judt curatius editi Tac. A. 14, 21) after LMummius 
609/145. From this time complete theatres were erected each year in the Greek 
fashion, with rows of raised seats, although still of wood, and so constructed that 
the theatre was pulled down on each occasion after being used; it was only after 
the year 699/55 that the first stone theatre in Rome was built by Pompey ; this 
was followed 741/13 by the stone theatres of Cornelius Balbus and Marcellus; these 
three permanent theatres,—the only ones which Rome posseased—accommodated 
altogether about 50,000 persons.—The manager (dominus greyis), who probably as a 
rule sustained the chief character as well, bought the piece from the author on his 
own account (cf. § 110, 2, 2; also § 223, 2), concluded, at his own risk, the contract | 
for the representation with the curatores ludorum, selected the company, costumes 
etc. (veslis, ornamenta apparatus scaenicus) and rehearsed the parts under the 
direction of the author. The practical management of theatrical troupes was no 
doubt conducted in imitation of the Greek otvoda raw wept rdv Aiévucoy rexnriov, of 
which we also find traces in Syracuse, Rhegium and Naples: at a later time there 
were Greek theatrical companies in Rome itself: AMC uuiex, griech. Bihnenaltert. 
Freib. 1886, 394. 410.—See in gen. Ritscut, Parerga 227,8q. Ruispeck, rém. Trag. 
647. LFrreptinprr in Marquardt’s rim. Staatsverw, 3°, 528. BArnoxp, das 
altrom. Theatergebiiude, Wurzb. 1873. Cf. above § 6, 3. 


13. In tragedy the Romans were throughout dependent upon 
the Greeks. It is true that there were points in the character, 
the institutions and history of the Romans which would have 
been favourable to the creation of an independent tragic litera- y 
ture; but the poetical power necessary for shaping these subs 
Jects was not possessed by them, least of all when tragedies we 
first presented to them. They were translations from the’ 
of rude execution in the case oflAndronicus/ but steadil 
proved and made more original by Naevius, Ennius, Paginas 
Accius. The taste of the mass for spectacles, unable a8 
were to derive much pleasure from the subject-matter ¢ 
of the foreign plays, was gratified by brillian 
All these tragic writers of the Republican ti 
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gravity in their characters, sentiments and style, though they 
fell occasionally into bombast or triviality, and made their 
verses somewhat awkwardly. The same may be assumed of the 
tragedies of Atilius, C. Titius, C. Julius Caesar Strabo, Varro, Q. 
Cicero, Cassius of Parma, and also probably of those of Santra 
and Asinius Pollio, though the last of them seems to have been 
original in his subjects. The early Imperial period, during which 
the attention of educated men was again turned to the ancient 
Roman tragic writers, produced also new plays, of course with 
more technical finish. Here we may mention L. Varius’ Thyestes, 
Ovid’s Medea, Pupius and also Gracchus, Turranius, Mam. Scaurus, 
Pomponius Secundus and, above all, the tragedies of Seneca. 
But these compositions were, doubtless, for the most part book- 
dramas, which did not pretend to popular effect, and only courted 
the applause of the poet’s friends at recitations. Among the later 
tragic writers only Curiatius-Maternus is of any consequence. 


1. Tragicorum latin. reliquiae, rec. ORippecx, Lps.? 1871. Textual criticism 
in EBinrens (JJ. 105, 621), Berox (op. 1, 319, and against this Risascx, RhM. 
29, 209). FGWetcxer, die griech. Tragiddien (Rhein. Mus. Suppl. 2, 3), Bonn 
1541, p. 1832-1484 and ORispeck, die rém. Tragddie d. Republ., Lpz. 1875; ef. 
likewise ARgirrenscneip JB. 1880 3, 265. It is open to question whether, as 
Kinsecx supposes (rom. Trag. 24, 204), ancient Roman tragedies, such as Livius’ 
Ino and Ennius’ Athamas were modernised in the first century a.o.—CHorstmann, 
de vett. tragg. rom. lingua, Minst. 1870. LBavxet, de tragoedia ap. Rom. circa 
princip. Aug. corrupta, Par. 1884. 

2. The number of tragic poets known to us by more or less explicit mention 
amounts at the utmost to 36; that of their plays to 150 at most (lists in Rispeck 
trag.? p. 363; rom. Trag. 634); only those of Seneca have been preserved. The 
subjects of the Trojan cycle were especially popular. A general criticism in 
Quint. 10, 1, 97. 

ae consisted of portions of sedate and of more excited character, of 
dialogue and of lyric parts which were sung—diverbium (deverbium) and cantica. 
The dialogue was principally in iambic trimeters, adinitting, however, in the 
Republican period, of spondees (and so also anapaests and dactyls) in all places 
t —— Gnd was only treated with more purity after the time of Augustus, 

fOwelittle variety in their metres, anapaests and cretics being the 
@eewhich we have also trochaic and iambic tetrameters, and 
Secompanied by a tibia (Cic. or. 154. de or. 1, DA. 
Rebitués were skilled enough two know th» piece 
Bude of the tibicen (Cic. Acad. pr. 2, 20, cf. de 
b).—Regarding the splendid mounting: Cre. 
bm. Trag. 654.—For crepidata (from cre- 
ing Roman tragedy with Greek subject- 


FP Aésopus (see Risneck, rom. Trag. 674) 
us and Accius) very much into vozuo: 
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see e.g. Cic. Sest. 120, fin. 5, 63. Tusc. 1, 106. Lael. 24. Other tragoediarum 
actores are Rupilius (Cic. off. 1, 114), Catienus and Fufius (Hor. S. 2, 8, 60), 
Apelles (Surr. Calig. 883), Glyko (Pers. 5, 9), Apollinaris (Suet. Vesp. 19).—In 
Cicero's time tragedies were written in three acts: see Cic, ad Q. fr. 1, 1, 46. 
Risseck, rom. Trag. 641. 


5. A chorus in the Greek manner was impossible for the Romans for the simple 
reason of the Senate occupying the orchestra. Choric dancing (cf. also § 1, 4) being 
thus excluded, we find now and then a number of performers simultaneously on 
the stage, which was wider for this reason (A. MC.ier, Biihnenaltert. 19), and 
singing together (calervae atque concentus, Cic. de or, 8, 196; cf. CotomEtia 12, 2; 
ef. § 16,5). Im the ancient Roman tragedians a certain imitation of the Greek 
choric songs is not improbable, because they were mere translators; this is 
supported by such titles as Bacchae, Eumenides (cf. Cic, Rosc. Am. 66, Pis. 46), 
Hellenes, Myrmidones, Phinidae, Phoenissae, Stasiastae, Troades, as well as by 
numerous details. The account of Lucullus, e.g. in Hor. E. 1, 6, 40 (cf. Put. 
Lucull. 89) presupposes a chorus (§ 16, 4). Cf. Poryn. 30, 138. In Andronicus’ 
Ino (§ 94, 5) the chorus sang hymnum Triviae (Ter. Maur. 1934=GL. 6, 383); in 
Naevius’ Lycurgus we find a chorus of bacchanals, in Ennius’ Iphigenia (Gur. 
19, 10, 12) and Medea (fr. 14=Eur. Med. 1251) there is a chorus; in Pacuvius is a 
stasimum (Mar. Vicr. GL. 6,77), and in Antiopa, Chryses, Niptra there are also 
parts resembling a chorus. A chorus Proserpinae is mentioned by Varro LL. 6, 
94. Traces of choruses are more scarce in Accius, though evident in the Bacchae 
and Philocteta. Pomponius Secundus (§ 284, 7) and Seneca would not. it may be 
supposed, have composed choric songs (to mark the acts) without the example of 
the ancient poets, and Horace (AP. 193) would not have discussed so fully the 
arrangement of the Greek chorus, if it had not existed in the Roman drama. Cf. 
concerning a dexter actor Maxit. astr. 5, 485 aequabit choros gestu. Puarpn, 5, 7, 25 
tunc chorus ignotum modo reducto canticum insonuit, cuius haec fuit sententia: Laetare, 
incolumts Roma, salvo Principe. Gurysar, d. Canticum u. d. Chor in der rém. Trag., 
Wien 1855=SBer. d. Wien. Ak. 15, 865. OJanmx, Herm. 2, 227. Ruinnscx, rom. 
Trag. 687. 


6. In the Imperial period the tragic representations resolved themselves into 
their component parts, and degenerated into soli by virtuosi (singers and pan- 
tomimists). For the pantomimi see above § 8, 13. Just as these reproduced 
tragic scenes by gesticulation, so the singers executed tragic arias in a costume 
corresponding to their rile. Regarding Nero’s passion for such performances 
§ 286,9. Cf. LFRrixpLixprr, Sittengesch. 25, 404. GBoussirn, de la signification 
des mots cantare et saltare tragoediam, Rev. archéolog. N.S. 4 (1861), 333 


14. The{fabula) praetextayis the are 
national character) in the ea of indigenous heroic legends, 
historic subjects were adopted and, as a rule, by poets who also 
wrote tragedies (on Greek subjects and after Greek originals). 
Thus Naevius (Clastidium, Romulus), Ennius (Ambracia, Sabinae), 
Pacuvius (Paullus), Accius (Aeneadae s. Decius, Brutus), and 
Balbus Iter ad Lentulum; as dramas for reading Pomponius 
Secundus composed an Aeneas, Persius a play of which the sub- 
ject is unknown, Curiatius Maternus a Domitius and a Cato, an 
unknown poet a Marcellus(?) The tragedy of Octavia claims to be 
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a praetexta. In form and character these plays were made after 
tragic models, they were even more elaborately furnished, as the 
themes were of national interest, and perhaps it was only their 
style which, in agreement with the subjects, was less sublime. 


1. The form praetexta is used by Asixivs Pourio (in Cic. fam. 10, 32, 8. 5). 
Horace (AP. 288), Proncs (vita Persii, p. 237 Jahn), Fesrvs (223; cf. 352); the 
designation praetextata prevails in the later grammarians. 


2. Diomepes GL. 1, 489 prima species est togatarum (national dramas) quae 
praetertatae dicuntur, in quibus imperatorum negolia agebantur et publica et reges 
romani cel duces inducuntur, personarum dignitale et sublimitale tragoediis similes. 
practertatae autem dicuntur quia fere regum vel magistraluum qui praeterta utuntur 
in eiusmodi fabulis acta comprehenduntur. (Cf. praetextati in magistratibus, in 
sacerdotiis, Liv. 34, 7. Also Now. 541.) Diomep. 1.1 490 togata praetextata a 
tragoedia differt quod in tragoedia heroes inducuntur, . . . in praetextata autem 

- . Brutus vel Decius, item Marcellus (§ 94,6) (vel Africanus et his similia, is 
added by Ruapaxve Mavunvs, Opera 1, 47 ed. Colon. 1627: is this credible?? See 
Rigsecx, com.? p.cxvitt>. Manu. 5, 483 (dexter actor) magnos heroas aget civisque 
togatos. Doxat. de com. p. 9 R. tragoedia, si latina argumentatio sit, praetexta 
dicitur, Evaxta. de com. p.7 R. praetextatas, a dignilate personarum tragicarum 
ez latina historia. Lypus de mag. 1, 40 (tragedy) réuvera: els xpyriddray (§ 13, 3. 
Dosat. Ter. Ad. prol. 7) cal xpa:retraray’ dv 4 yey xpnwidara éMAnrixds Exe trodicas, 7 
8 wparetrara pwyuaixas. Tacitus dial. 2, inaccurately, designates Curiatius Maternus’ 
Cato as tragoedia (cf. PLaut. Amphitr. prol. 41. 98. Capt. 62). Sex. ep. 1,8, 8 means 
praetextae in speaking of togatae; see § 17,1. Performance of the praetextae per- 
haps at ludi triumphales (GRorrr). We may fairly conclude that separate portions 
of Greek tragedies were utilised, just as in the togatae (below, § 17) use was made of 
individual] details in the new Attic comedy. Traces of the utilising of praetextae in 
Livy? e.g. in the siege of Veii 5, 21 (cf: in the same chapter § 8 haec ad astenta- 
lionem scaenae gaudentis miraculis aptiora, see Rissecx, RhM. 36, 321). Perhaps 
we may also refer to a praetexta the beautiful Pompeian wall-painting (copied in 
the Mus. Borbon, 1, 34. Visconti, iconogr. rom. 3, 56), which among all those found 
there stands alone as historical, and represents the dying Sophoniba attended 
by Scipio and Masinissa; see OJaux, der Tod der Sophoniba, Bonn 1859. 
AReirrerscueip, JB. 1880 8, 265.—Collection of the remains of the praetextae in 
csi trag. ? 277. Cf. mareinrnizs, die griech. Trag. (1841) 1344. 1388. 1402. 


over the whole 6th century v.c. To this belong srl rercicgns 
Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, Trabea, Atilius, Licinius Imbrex, Ju- 
ventius, Statius Caecilius, Luscius Lanuvinus, Terence, Plautius, 
Turpilius: a series of names on the one hand representing a scale 
of increasing refinement in style, but on the other hand also of 
decreasing originality with regard to the treatment of the Greek 
originals, The first _composers_of gpalliataé) endeavoured to as- 

similate their pieces to the ular taste by vario ition 
of a local or temporal character, or by making them more coarse ; 
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the later ones, Terence e.g., despised attractions of this kind, but 
in so doing lost the popular sympathies, which were turned to 
the more amusing style of the togatae, ee and mimi. The 


copseguence was t e ceased, 


aud if plays = this class were wanted, the a ce had to fall back 
The plays of Plautus and Terence sub- 


ats on the ne after the establishment of the Empire (cf. 
§ 99.109). The original productions during this latter period, 
e.g. by Vergilius Romanus and M. Pomponius Bassulus, were 
confined to small circles and remained without effect. 


1, Diomen. GL. 1, 489 graecas fabulas ab habitu palliatas Varro ait nominari. 
Pract. Cure. 2, 8, 9 isti Graeci palliati etc. Pallium graecanicum (Suet. Dom. 4)= 
imarcow é\Anvixdy (Luctan. merc. cond. 25). Sex. controv. 9, 26, 13 cum latine declama- 
verunt, toga posita, sumplo pallio, . . . graece declamabant, The palliata was 
also briefly styled comoedia and the poets belonging to it comict (Ritscut, Parerga 
189). Hence Diomrp. GL. 1, 490 togata tabernaria a comoedia differt, quod in 
comoedia graeci ritus tnducuntur personaeque graecae . . ., in illa vero latinae 
. . « Terentius et Caecilius comoedias scripserunt, In this way Quint. 11, 3, 178 
mentions Demetrius and Stratokles as marimos actores comoediarum of his time, 
the following description and ib. 182 showing that palliatae are understood. So 
also Fronto ep. p. 54 and 211 Nab. (comoedias, Atellanas). 106 (sententias comes ex 
comoedis) etc, 


2. The Old Attic Comedy was too much connected with its own period to be fit 
for imitation by another nation and in a different period (on Vergilius Romanus, 
the imitator of Old bitic Comedy, see § 352, 7). On the other hand, the New 


Comedy, the nearest _in time, in the 6th century u,c. held the stage , and_was_by was_by 
its typical delineation of character and general human bearing especially fitted to 


be transplanted to foreign soil. In it we notice especially Menander, next to him 

~Diphilos and Philemon. Others are mentioned by Gext. 2, 23, 1 comoedias lecti- 
tamus nostrorum poetarum sumpltas ac versas de Graecis, Menandro aut Posidijpo aut 
Apollodoro aut Aleride et (uibusdam item aliis comicis. Buaur, de causis neglectae 
ap. Rom, comoediae Graccorum veteris et mediae, Christiania 1823, 


3. On the dying out of the pall. (?) in the Imperial period, see M. AvreL. comm. 
11,6 4 vda xwpypdia wpds rl wore wapel\ywrat, hf xat ddyow ext ry ex miptoews pirorexviary 
twepptn. A mere exercise of the pen was the experiment of Surdinus, ingeniosus 
adulescens (in the Augustan period, § 268, 6), a quo graecae fabulae eleganter in 
sermonem latinum conversae sunt (Sex. suas, 7,12). Comoedias audio in Prix. ep. 5, 3, 2 
should be understood of recitation (as in the case of Vergilius Romanus). On the 
traces of the acting of comedies in late Imperial times, see LFairpLinpss, Sitten- 
gesch. Roms 2°, 566. 


4, A curious classification of the poets of palliatae (Caccilius Statius, Plautus, 
Naevius, Licinius, Atilius, Terentius, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius, Ennius) by 
Volcacius Sedigitus, in Geir. 15, 24, see § 147, 8. 

5. The fragments of the written palliatae (except Plautus and Terence) 
especially in ORiasscx, Comicorum rom. . . . fragm., Lps.? 1873. For textual 
criticism cf. TuBrrcx op. 1, 379. HAKocun JJ. 109, 187. FBocuretxe RhM. 29, 195. 
KDaziatzxo ib, 31, 376. ASrenxcet, die lat. Komédie (address), Minchen 1678 
(Bayr. Akad.). 


° 
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16. From theWew Come he Cpalliaf borrowed the general 
spirit be Ister og arrefined . ellenismSwith its moral inertia 
7 and in ps he plots) CharactersyGonstructio 


and_ datward for even in details, e.g. the frolorudand ¢pilogua 


Se In oT first 5 i a adh a the aide cur- 

tailed, for their audiences, the Joquacity of their originals, 

while a! introduced more action, especially by means of the 

so-called ‘contamination,’ ‘being. moreaxer less limited _in_the 
tea 


number of their performers than the ls. The dialogue 
is generally inGambic senarit} in the cantica we have, besides 
<Septenariia frequent use 0 cretics and bacchics> the latter pro- 
portionately stric f the senarit with 1 numerous and 


Jarge concessions.ta the popular-pronunciation. The delivery, in. 
imitation of the Greek custom, consisted mk 2 eee 


(without musical accompaniment) partly partly of recitative and song; 


these two last were accompanied bya tibia. The performers were 


not masked until after the time of Terence. 


1. Description _of the palliata esp. in Risnecx, rim. Dicht. 1, 57. The chief 
characters in both are miserly fathers, spendthrift sons, cunning slaves, 


and amorous hetaerae, low panders, coarse and boastful soldiers, starved parasites. 
Mawtis 3, 472 ardentis i tuvenes ra plasque in amore puellas elusosque senes agilesque per 
omnia servos. Apvt. flor. 16, 64 ef leno perfidus (thus AArtt reads for periurus) et 
amator fervidus et servulus callidus et amica inludens et uror inhibens (? inprudens 
OCecsius) ef mater indulgens et patruus obiurgator et sodalis ojntulator et miles 
yloriator (thus LTraung, RhM. 39, 630 reads for proeliator), sed et parasiti edaces 
et parentes tenaces et meretrices procaces. Isipor, orig. 18, 46 comoedi sunt qui priv- 
atorum hominum acta dictis ac gestu canebant atque stupra virginum et amores 
meretricum in suis fabulis exprimebant. On the personal names in comedy sce 
Donat. ad Ter. Ad. 1, 1, 1 and Andr. 1, 3, 21 and Ritscu. op. 8, 303. 333. 350. 


2. Ecasta., de com. p. 7 R. comoediae motoriae sunt aut statariae aut miztae. 
meotoriae turbulentae, statariae quietiores, miztae ex wutroque aclu consistentes. 
According to this the Plautine plays are nearly all moforiae, (but eg. Capt. and 
Trin. are stalariae), the Terentian mostly miztae, Phormio is a moforia, Heautontim. 
a atataria (Heaut. prol. 36). In agreement with this the actors (cf. Donat. ad Ter. 
Ad. prol. 24 and Quintiv. 11, 8, 178) and then als e orators (Cic. Brut. 116. 239) 


were divided int{slatarity Fstatariiy nq Accordi their_ contents the pieces are 


either character-plays (e.g. Plautus' Aul., and likewise e.g. Mil. Truc.) os strictly 
—~dpgtisuss (¢.g. Bacch. Pseud. Pers. Poen.) with a variety of _by-plots and episodes : 


the dramatic _expedients_are_also_tolerably uniform, as e.g. the surprises, modes of 
uping, disguises, confusions, recognitions, etc. 


8. Diomepes GL. 1, 491 latinae comoediae chorum non habent, sed duobus membris 
tantum constant, diverbio et cantico (cf. Rirscut, op. 8, 34). primis autem temporibus, 
steuli adserit Tranquillus (§ 847), omnia quae in scena versantur in comoedia age- 
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bantur. Nam et pantomimus et pythaules et choraules in comoedia canebant (the 
pantomimus perhaps after the separation of singing and acting; cf. Liv. 7, 2, 10 
inde ad manum cantari histrionibus coeptum diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta). 
Gradually, he states, the histriones (actores comoediarum) were separated from the 
mimi and tibicines. The notice in the glossae Salomonis is exaggerated (RhM. 22, 
446. 28, 418): aput Romanos quoque Plautus comoediae choros exemplo Graecorum 
inseruit (so in Rudens 290-305 chorus of fishermen). Cf. n. 5. 


4. The Old Attic Comedy seldom employed more than three actors; see 
AMO ter, gr. Bdhnenaltertiimer 176, But in the later comedy, after the chorus 
was abolished, it would appear that this number was often exceeded ; cf. EvantHius 
de com. p. 4 R.: ad ultimum qui primarum partium, qui secundarum el tertiarum, qui 
quarti loct alque quinti aclores essent distributum et divisa quinquepartito actu tota est 
Jabula. In Rome the poets were still less restricted in the number of their 
personages. Diomep. 1). 491 in graeco dramate fere tres personae solae agunt 
+ + 4 Quarta semper muta: at latini scriptores complures personas in fabulas 
introduxerunt, ut speciosiores frequentia facerent, But the centum chlamydes which 
in Hor. E. 1, 6, 41 (chlamydes Lucullus . . . centum scenae praebere rogatus) are 
borrowed for the stage, are certainly only for the chorus or supers. Cf. § 13, 5. 
Ps.-Ascon. on Cic. div. in Caec. 48 (p. 119 Or.) latinae fabulae per pauciores agebantur 
personas (than the palhiatae), ut Atellanae, togatae et huiusmodi aliae. Martian 
alludes to the ancient Greek rule, 6,6: comoedi tres sunt, sed amat tua Paula, Luperce, 
quatiuor: et xwpdiv Paula rpicwroy amat. Only in two of the plays of Plautus 
(Cist. and Stich., both of which are however incomplete) would three actors suffice, 
four of them (Capt., Epid., Merc., Pseud.) require at least four, and ten at least five 
performers, while the Poenulus and Rudens need six. Ruirscn. p.* Lv conjectures 
seven in the Trinummus. Of the plays of Terence the Heaut. and Hec. require 
five, the Ad. and Phorm. six actors; the Andr. and Eun. require even more. The 
writers of the palliatae did not even restrict themselves in the narrower sense in 
which Horacr (AP.192; cf. Diomed. GL. 1, 491, 23), taking the Greek tragedy as his 
starting-point, warns them, for the sake of simplicity, against scenes for more than 
three speaking characters; see the enumeration in FScnaipr p. 4. In this subject 
there are several details which cannot easily be determined, e.g., in regard to the 
number of actors, whether there was a fixed maximum (Sterren 1.]. concludes 
that it was seven), how the actors were cast for a number of parts, and whether 
one part was given to several performers in different acts so as to bring on the 
best actors more frequently; this theory is employed to explain e.g. why the part 
of Laches in Ter. Hec. in Bemb. and Vict. is marked with two Greek letters. See 
however n. 8. FScuaipt, d. Zahl. der Schauspieler bei Plaut. u. Ter., Erl. 1870, 
CSterrxx, de actorum in fabulis Terent. numero et distributione, in Rirscu.’s Acta 
soc. philol. Lips. 2, 109. HBossr, quaest. Terent. (c. II), Lips. 1874. FScndut, JJ. 
119,41. GHScuairt, qua ratione vett. et quot inter actores Terentii fabularum in 
scenam edendarum partes distribuerint in the Festachr. z. Karlsruher Philol. Vers. 
1882, 24. Cf. n. 8. 


5. GHermany, de canticis in Rom. fabb., opusc. 1, 290. GABWo rr de canticis 
etc., Halle 1824. Grysar (see above § 13, 5 ad fin.). There are, however, comedies 
without cantica properly so-called, as Plaut, mil. glor., and others in which they 
occur rarely, e.g. Asin.Curc. Mere. Frequently (as in Plautus As. Bacch. Capt. Cist. 
Epid.) the whole company which had taken part in the play came on at the end 
as a calerva, with a concluding address (in trochaic septenarii) to the spectatores 
(FixcxeisEy, JJ. 111, 547). Cf. n.3 and § 17,5. In the MSS. of Plautus, not only 
lyric scenes in irregular or mixed metres, but others which are confined to trochaic 
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septenarii are designated as C (canticum or cantio) and accordingly accompanied 
by musit, while the declamatory scenes in iambic senarii, which were simply 
recited, are DV as diverbia. Perhaps more correctly deverbia? see DztatzKxo and 
Rispecn 1.1. On the other side Bécuxcen, JJ. 108, 278. Raitscut, op. 3, 25. Of 
these cantica the lyric parts were regularly sung (singing with musical accom- 
pauiment), while the scenes in trochaic septenarii were given in recitative 
({recitativo accompagnato, wsapaxaraXoy}, chanted declamation with musical 
accompaniment). Ruitscnt, opusc. 3, 1, ed. Trin.? p. .v1. Gdrz-Lowe on PI. Asin. 
p. kim. KDziatzxo, RhM. 26, 97 and JJ.108, 819. TuBerax, op. 1, 192. WCaxnist, 
die Parakataloge im gr. u. rom. Drama, Minch. 1875 (Abh. d. Bayr. Ak. 13, 3, 153) 
p- 29. 48; Metrik? 676, Ruissscx, rom. Trag. 632. See likewise AMC.iER, gr 
Bahnenaltertimer 190. Zix.insx1, Gliederung d. att. Kom., Lpz. 1885, 288. 313. 


6. A musician supplied the accompaniment (modos fecit), e.g. for Plautus 
Marcipor Oppi; for Terence, Flaccus Claudi. The didascaliae to Terence 
ig 109, 4) are the chief authority for the nature of the music; the following 
accompaniment is there mentioned, but cannot be understood in detail: tibits 
paribus or tibiits imparibus or tibiis duabus dextris or tibits sarranis (Tyrian, Sarra 
=Tyre). Varre. RR. 1, 2, 15 dertera tibia alia quam sinistra, ita ut tamen sit 
quodam modo coniuncta, quod est altera eiusdem carminis modorum incentiva (first 
vice), allera succentiva (second voice). Diomgp. 1]. p. 492, 9. Donat. praef. Eun. 
p. 10, 11 R. and praef. Adelph. p. 7,11 R.: modulata est tibiis dextris, i.e. Lydiis ob 
seriam gravitatem, qua fere in omnibus comoediis utitur hic poeta (Ter.), saepe tamen 
mutatis per scenam modis cantata, quod siynificat titulus scaenae habens subiectas 
persoms litteras M.M.C. (mutatis modts cantici or mutantur modi cantici ; cf. Riracu., 
op. 8, 39). Thus we read in the didascalia of Ter. Heauton.: acta primum tibits 
imparibus, deinde duabus dextris. Doxat. de com. p. 12, 13 agebantur tibiis paribus et 
tmporibus, id est dextris aut sinistris (Reirrerscnkip inserts aut dextra et sinistra). 
Deztrae autem tibiae sua gravilate seriam comoediae dictionem praenuntiabant, 
sinistrae serranae [Rrirrerscueip rightly erases serr.) acuminis levilate iocum in 
comoedia ostendebant : ubi autem dextra et sinistra acta fabula inscribebatur, mixtim 
tect et gravitates denuntiabantur. Cf. KDziatzxo, RhM. 20, 594. Cf. Grrsar 1.1. 
376. EBarcsxér, quaest. terent. (Helsingf. 1868) p. 1 (de canticis et tibiis fabul. 
Ter.). KvJax, JJ. 119, 591, 21. 


7. In the Old Attic Comedy the intervals in the action were marked and 
filled up by choric songs, but these were given up at an early time (AMCL-ER, 
Bahbnenaltertimer 342), in the later comedy the avAyrfs probably as a rule took 
their place. Cf. Puaut. Ps. 573. But we hear nothing of a division into acts in 
the later comedy, nor of any fixed number of these, and Aristotle moreover is 
silent on the subject. In the Roman comedy too the poet left it to the manager 
to insert the necessary or desirable pauses. Consequently the original MSS. of 
Plautus and Terence showed no division into acts, nor is there any trace of such 
in the manuscripts whith have come down to us. In the prologue of L. Ambivius 
(§ 16, 14) to Ter. Hec. 89 primo actu placeo may be equivalent to in prima fabula. 
Naturally the practice in relation to these intervals became gradually fixed, and 
hence acts are also spoken of ina figurative sense; cf. Vargo (RR. 1, 26 quartus 
actus; 2,5, 2 secundus actus ; 3,17, 1 lertius aclws) and Cre. ad Qu. fr. 1, 1, 46 (see § 13, 
4), cf. Arcv. flor. 16,64 cum iam in tertio aclu, quod genus in conte jiert amat, 
tacundiores affectus moveret. Horace AP. 189 is the first to speak directly of the 
five acts, which subsequently came to be regarded as the regular number: neve 
minor new rit quinto productior actu, Donatus complains repeatedly of the difficulty 
of division into acts. Cf. Evanxtu. de com. p. 5, 25 R postquam ofioso tempore fasti- 
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diostor spectator effectus esset et tum cum ad cantores ab actoribus fabula transilot 
consurgere et abire coegsset, admonutt poetas ut primo quidem choras tollerent locum 
ets relinguentes, ut Menander fecit . . .: postremo ne locum quidem reliquerunt, 
quod Latint fecerunt comici, unde apud illos dirimere actus quinguepartitos difficile est. 
The fact that the division into acts as transmitted to us is frequently impractic- 
able proves its late origin. Cf. Sterren (pn. 4 ad fin.) p 147. For a general view 
see Donat. arg. Andr. p. 7, 11 R.: est attente animadrertendum ubi et quando scena 
vacua sit ab omnibus personis, ut in ea chorus (in the tragedy) rel tibicen (in the 
comedy) obaudiri possint; quod cum viderimus, tbi actum esse finitum debemus 
agnoscere, Five acts as the rule are also presupposed by Donat. for the Ad. p. 7, 1 
R.: haee quoque, ut cetera huiusmodi poemata, quinque actus habeat necesse est, and for 
the Hec. p. 12, 16 R.: divisa est ut ceterae quingque actibus legitimis. The first act 
generally contains the explanation of the plot (xporacis), in acts Il] to IV the 
knot is entangled and the intrigue brought about (ériracis), in the fifth is the 
dénouement (xaracrpo¢#). Cf. Evaxtxu. p. 7, 21 R. Donat. de com. 10, 9 R. 
Victonix. GL. 6, 78, 29 haee per medios actus varie, rursus tn exitu fabularum ete. 
Ritscut, opusc, 2, 854. KFHermayx, de Ter. Adelphis in Jahn’s Jahrbb. Suppl. 
6, 71. WScu»itz, de actuum in Plaut. fab. discriptione, Bonn 1852, EBrrsrr, 
quaest. terent. (1868) 20. On the metrical and musical compcsition of the several 
acts ASrexcet, d. Akteinleitung d. Kom. d. Plaut., Minch. 1877, 


8. The division into scenes is regularly found in all MSS. of Plautus and 
Terence, the names of the characters speaking in each being indispensable as 
headings. The interlocutors are generally in the MSS. marked within the scenes, 
with the initial letter of their names; but sometimes, for the sake of abbrevia- 
tion, with single Greek letters; the key to this system is given in the heading of 
the scenes, where the names are inscribed with the letters which correspond to 
them. So in sume places in the cod. vet. (B) of Plautus (§ 99, 7, most completely 
in the Trin.) and most thoroughly carried out in the Bembinus and Victorianus 
eodd. of Terence (§ 109, 2). Rirscnt, op. 2, 294. 365; ed. Trin.? p. 1v. and others 
(Trcrrer, JJ. 105, 108. CSterren [n. 4) 116. 150. WWaoxrer, JB. 1878, 446) 
have wrongly assumed that these letters had a dramaturgic meaning and 
referred to the distribution of the parts among the actors, and to their com- 
parative importance as leading and secondary parts, etc.: see FLxo on Sen. trag. 
1, p. 85.—ASrencet., Szenentitel u. Szenenabteilung in d. lat. Kom., Minch. SBer. 
1883, 257. 

9, As a compensation for their curtailing of the originals and in order to 
increase the attraction of a play, Naevius, Plautus (cf. GGorz, act. soc. Lips. 
6, 810. 815), Ennius and, following their example, Terence also (Andr. pro]. 18) 
took single scenes out of a Greek play of similar plot, and transferred them into- 
the one adopted by them, which proceeding Luscius (§ 107, 5) by way of censure 
called contaminare (see Andry. prol. 16, Heaut. prol. 16). This clumsy proceeding, 
while it gained for the play a few effective incidents, no doubt often injured 
the composition as a whole and caused all sorts of irreconcilable discrepancies. 


—~ 10. The prologue commonly contained a summary of the subject of the play 
(Ter. Andr. prol.5), but, like the parabasis of the old comedy, was also used for 
the exposition of the poet's personal wishes. Doxatvs de com. p. 10, 11 R. 
accordingly distinguishes four varieties: cevgrarués, commendaticius ; éxiriysnricds 
**, relativus ; dpaparcxés, argumentaticus ; yixris, miztus, The prologue was recited 
without any theatrical costume (sine ornamentis, Piaut. Poen. prol. 128,=ornatn 
protogi, Ter. Hec. prol. B, 1) by an actor who had not to appear at the very 
beginning of the first act (change of dress, Poen. pro]. 126; exceptions in Ritscu. 
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Parerg. 19) or by the dominus gregis (as frequently in Terence). But it does not 
always precede the first act (Pract. mil. 2,1. Cist. 1,8; cf. Donat. praef. to Ter. 
Phorm. p. 14, 24 BR.) and may even be omitted altogether (Piaut. Cure.). For 
new performances of a play, even after the poet’s death, new prologues used to be 
composed; those prefixed to plays of Plautus. which have been preserved, are 
chiefly of this kind, and for the most part insufferably diffuse and insipid ; see 
Ritscar, Parerga 209, 225. 233, and below § 99, 1. 


11. The rpsowxa wporari«d chiefly serve to facilitate the exposition, on which 
great care was bestowed, there being no play-bill to assist the intelligence of the 
spectator. Donat. arg. Andr. p.4,4 R: persona protatica intellegitur quae semel 
inducta in principio fabulae in nullis deinceps fabulae partibus adhibetur, Evantu. de 
com. p.6,7 R. wporaricd wp'owra, i.e. personas extra argumentum arcessitas, non 
facile ceteri habent (Plautus however employs as such Artotrogus in the Miles 
and Grumio in the Most.), quibus Terentius saepe (in Andr. Phorm. and Hec.) 
ulitur, ut per harum inductiones facile pateat argumentum. 


12. The customary form of the epilogue is: plaudite. Cf. Mewanp. fr. 831 
élapayres dwixporioare with Priaur. Truc. conclusion: plandife atque ersurytle. See 
besides Quixtit. 6, 1, 52 tllud quo veteres tragoediae comoediaeque cluduntur 
‘ Plodite.” Hon. AP. 155, etc. 


18. Masks. Diomep. GL. 1, 489 antea galearibus (besides paint etc.), non personts, 
ulebantur, ul qualitas coloris indicium faceret aetatis, cum essent aut albi (old men; 
ef. albicapillus, Pract. Mil. 631. Bacch. 1101. Trin. 873; also long beard and 
staff, Plant. Men. 854. 856) aut nigri (youths; gallants with curled hair, cincinnaté, 
cf. Puact. Mil. 923) aut rufi (slaves). personis vero ult primus coepit Roscius Gallus, 
praecipuus histrio, quod oculis perversis erat (cf. Cic. nat. deur. 1, 79, see concerning 
him Risseckx, rom. Trag. 671) nec satis decorus sine personis nist parasitus pro- 
nuntiabat, This evidently professional account, which probably comes from Suet. 
and Varro, is contradicted by Donar. de comoed. p. 10,1 R. personati primt egisse 
dicuntur comoediam Cincius Faliscus, tragoediam Minucius Prothymus. Cf, Dowat. 
praef. to Ter. Eun. p.10 R.actaest . . . etiam (iam?) tum personalis L. Minucto 
Prothymo, L, Ambivio Turpione and praef. Ad. p. 7 hace acta est (594/160) agentibus 
L. Ambivio ed L. « «© qutcum suis greyibus etiam tum personati agebant, If this 
account were correct with regard to Ambivius Turpio, the use of masks would go 
beck to the time of Terence, but his plays themselves disprove it (see e.g. Phorm. 
210). For an attempt to assign a later date to Minucius Prothymus and to connect 
him with Roscius (supposing Roscius to have introduced masks into Minucius’ 
troupe) see Dztatzko, RhM. 21, 68 and Risaeck, rom. Trag. 661. From Cic. de or. 
3, 221 in ore suntomnia . . . personatum ne Roscium quidem magnopere laudabant 
nostri tli senes we may assume that about 630/124 actors were still without masks, 
but that they came in shortly after that time, and probably in response to the 
universal tendency of the later Roman drama, to assimilate the performances as 
much as possible to the Greek custom. About 640/114 Roscius might already have 
appeared in masks. Having once been introduced, the wearing of masks long 
remained the rule; at least we may gather this from the cogt tn scena ponere 
personam (Fest. 217; see above § 9, 4); and after this, when aclores comoe- 
diarum (as distinguished from the mimi=artifices scenici, in Sex. ep. 1, 11, 7, 
who alone played without masks) are mentioned, stress is laid only on the vvice, 
the diction and the action as characteristic, as in Quintic. 8, 8,51. 11, 3,178. It 
was afterwards sought to lessen the inconveniences of masks: as by large openings 
for the eyes and mouth, so that the facial expression (Cic. de or. 2, 193, 8, 221) 
should not be entirely wasted. Sce CRoprrr, ann. 1890, 206. Finally the masks 
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were got rid of, most likely under the influence of the Mimus. Dosart. Ter. Andr. 
4, 3 sive haec (femina=Mysis) personatis viris agitur, ut apud veleres, sive per 
mulierem, ul nunc videmus. Cf. CSterren 154. CuHorrer, de personarum usu in 
Terentii comoediis, Halle 1877.—Ancient representations of actors: FWHksELER, 
Denkm. d. Biihnenwesens, Gott. 1851. TuScnreiper, kulturhist. Bilderatlas T. 
1-4. AMC uier's Bohnenaltert. 227 sqq.; concerning these in the MSS. of Terence, 
gee § 109, 2, 


14. As actores comoediarum are known to us, in the time of Plautus, a certain 
(T. Publilius) Pellio (§ 97, 8 n. 1. Rivscur, Parerga 250. 392. WSrupewunp, 
comment. Mommsen. 801), in the time of Terence (cf. n. 13) especially: L. Ambivius 
Turpio, the most famous manager and actor of the period before Cicero (cf. Cic. 
sen. 48, Tac. dial. 20. Sym». ep. 1, 31,3. 10, 2,1), further Z. Alilius of Praeneste 
(cf. § 107, 2). Belonging to the Republican period (probably the 7th century) 
M. Ofilius Hilarus (Pix. N.H. 7, 184); to the time of Quintilian (G1, 3, 178) 
Stratokles and Demetrius (§ 15, 1). 


Roast the name given, in contradistinction ta/palliata) 

to comedies with Roman (Italian) subject-matter. _ Later on this 
comedy was called sto Gabernarity It represented the life of 
t 


lower classes in Rome; thus it was coarser in tone than the 
palliata, but at the same time had preater freshness and vitality. 
But it surpasses the palliata especially in_its conception’ of 
family life, the female sex being far_more prominent in it, 
and the slaves holding co tiyely insignificant parts. The 
chronology of theGonatbis defined on the one hand by the over- 
refined palliata of Terence, and on the other by the artificial 
Atellana and the Mimus. Its principal poets are Titinius, 
Quinctius Atta and L. Afranius, all between 689/169 and 675/79. 
Afranius raised the togata into higher circles of society, intro- 
duced the arrangement and tone of the palliata into it, sometimes 
even used Greek plays for his purposes, and in this way created 
a kind of mixed species, which, however, died out with him. 
Even in the Imperial period Afranius’ togatae were performed. 


1. In the broadest sense of the word togata may designate any fabula (serious 
or light), with Roman subject-matter. Dioxepes GL. 1, 489 enumerates as logatae 
a) praetextalae, b) logatae=tabernariae, c) Alellanae, d) planipedes, and defines 
them: quae scriplae sunt secundum ritus et habitum hominum (togatorum i.e. 
Romanorum. In this sense togata comprises also the (rabeala which Diomedes 
omits, though this was merely a transient and unimportant species, devoted 
especially to the equites, whose peculiar habit was the (rabea (Pers. 3, 29. Dio 56, 
31), and a species merely represented by C. Melissus its originator (§ 244, 2). In 
the same general sense, and especially of praeteztae, Sen. ep. 1, 8, 8 uses the term 
togatae: non atlingam trayicos nec togatas nostras. habent enim hae quogue alig 
severilatis et sunt inter comoedias ac lragoedias mediae. 


2. Diomep. J. 1.: secunda species est togatarum quae tabernariae dicuntur et 
humilitate personarum e argumentorum similitudine comoediis (= pallialis) pares. 
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The name (fabernariae was taken from the tabernae, the booths of the artisans and 
of the industrial class in general, Festus 352 v. fogatarum enumerates among the 
characters of the tabernariae besides others plagiarii, servi denique, in general 
such as ex tabernis honeste prodeant. Cf. also such titles of togatae as Augur, 
Cinerarius, Fullonia, Libertus, Psaltria, Tibicina, Togatae is the name given to 
plays of this kind espec. in Cic. Sest, 118. Hor. AP. 288. Veuve. 2, 9,3. Sen. 
ep. 14, 1 ( =89), 7 (cf. Arman. v. 209). Sunt. Ner. 11. Quint. 10,1, 100. Geox. 10, 11, 
8. 13, 8, 3. 

3. The plots of the togatae are generally laid at Rome, though not unfrequently 
also in a provincial town, in order to ridicule either the life of a small town or 
satirise Rome in a disguised manner, or to describe the impression produced by 
Rome on a man from the country; cf. the titles Brundisinae, Ferentinatis, Setina, 
Veliterna, Ulubrana, From the mere titles appears the large admixture of the 
female sex”(even of virgins), and this is still more shown by the fragments. Cf. 
also Serv. Aen. 11, 160 in togatis victrices appellantur quae viros extulerunt, Donatus 
on Ter. Eun. 12 is very significant: concessum est in palliata poetis comiicis servos 
dominis sa pientiores fingere, quod item in togala non fere licet. 

4. Diomep. GL. 1, 490 togatas tabernarias in scenam datarerunt praecipue duo, 
EL. Afranius et G.Quintius. Ps.-Acno (from Suet. ? see AK tessiino, de personis horat. 
8} on Hor. AP. 288 following an absurd explanation of the terms praetexta 
(comedy with Roman subject-matter) and togata (=comedy with Greek subject- 
matter): praetertas et togatas scripserunt Aelius Lamia, Antonius Rufus (these two 
otherwise unknown, cf. also § 254, 3), Cn. Melissus (§ 244, 2), Afranius, Pomponius 
(234, 7). A performance of Afranius’ Incendium under Nero, Suet. Ner. 11. 
Togatae publicly recited: Ivv. 1, 8.—A certain togatarius Slephanio (cui in puerilem 
habitum circumtonsam matronam ministrasse compererat Augustus and whom he 
therefore per trina theatra virgis caesum relegavit) occurs in Scer. Aug. 45; cf. Piix. 
NH. 7, 159 minus miror Stephanionem, qui primus togatus (more correctly logatas, cf. 
tragoediam saltare, § 18, 6) saltare instituit, utrisque saecularibus ludis (a. 737/17 and 
800/47) saltavisse etc. Thus the Pantomimus appropriated the subject-matter of 
the togatae, as it had that of the tragedies and palliatae (§ 8, 13). 

5. In imitation of the arrangement of the palliata Arnanivs has prologues 
{v. 25-30. Mack. 8.6, 5,6 Afranium . . . qui in prologo ex persona Priay 
att, just as, in his Sella, Sophia appeared as a speaker) and cantica (even synodic 
ones). Cic. Sest. 118 cum ageretur togata—Simulans, ut opinor—caterva tola 
clarissima concentione . . . contionata est. The adoption of the parasites belongs 
to the same features, though the Roman clientship and the scurrae offered 
analogies, The fragments of togatae are collected in Risseck, com.? 131.— 
JHNevuincn, de fab. togata, Lps. 1883; Lapzwio PRE. 6, 3024; Mouusen RG. 15, 
904. 2%, 436. 


18. The Roman writers on literature specify the Rhintho- 
nica as a separate variety of Roman comedy ; it was named after 
the farce-writer (¢Avaxoypegos) Rhinthon of Tarentum, whose 
‘Naporpaywdiat were travesties of tragic subjects, but none of the 
names of the Roman adapters nor any titles or remains of Roman 
Rhinthonicae have come down to us. Some of these however 
may be incorporated among the Atellanae on mythological 
subjects. 
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1. For the authorities on the Roman Rhinthonica see § 12,1. Lyp. de mag. 
1, 40 ‘PuwOwvexh (eoriv) 4 dSwrah (cf. PLayt. Men. 2,1, 11 Graeciamque exolicam of 
southern Italy). For Rhinthon, who flourished under Ptolemaios I Soter (a. 320-285 
B.C. = 487/469 v.c.), see esp. Suid. s.v. "Pivéw. Stern. Byz. v. Tapas. The xwppdo- 
Tpayyéia of Alkaios, Deinolochos and Anaxandrides (Mertxrxs, hist. crit, com. gr. 
247) is older than the i\aporpayydia, of which Rhinthon was the dpynyis (see Sup. 
8.v.), and is therefore not identical with it. Perhaps the cwuwSorpayydia was more 
like a comedy compared with the farcical iaporpayydla, possibly like Plaut. 
Amphitr., which in the prologue v. 59 and 63 is called a tragi[cojcomoedia. 
(Tragicocomoedia in Lutat. on Stat. Theb. 5, 160.) Cf. also Varro’s Pseudo- 
tragoediae (§ 165, 2). Plautus’ Amphitruo is certainly not a Rhinthonica ; see 
Vanten, RhM. 16, 472. 


2. The separation of the Rhinthonica from the Atellana is probably only founded 
on a quibble of the theorists. Titles of Atellanae which indicate farcical travesties 
of mytho-tragical subjects are Agamemno suppositus, Ariadne, Armorum iudicium 
(?), Atalante, Sisyphus by Pomponius, Phoenissae by Novius, Autonoe (Juv. 6, 71).— 
In general cf. Neuxircu, de fab. tog. 15. EMuwnk, de fabb. Atell. 84. Vanten, 
RbM. 15, 472. E. Sommersronr, de phlyacogr. graec. (Bresl. 1875) p. 43. 


19. The Romans possessed a tendency to preserve and cherish 
the recollection of past events; and as they perceived that metre 
facilitated both recollection and tradition, we find here a field 
favourable to the development of epic poetry. Hence we 
have at an early age ancestral songs and inscriptions of various 
kinds somewhat lke the epic in style. The saturnian measure 
employed in them was also used by the most ancient epic poets, 
Andronicus and Naevius, the first a mere translator in his Latin 
Odyssey, the latter in his bellum punicum boldly plunging into 
the life of his nation and time. Like him, his successor Ennius 
chose, in his Annals, a national subject, which he expanded to 
a complete Roman history down to his own time, and treated in 
dactylic hexameters. His example became the type for later 
poets, both as to subject-matter and form. During the next 
century no other poet attempted an epic poem; but then Hostius, 
plainly following Ennius, wrote a bellum istricum, and similarly 
L. Accius and A. Furius and later on Tanusius wrote epics 
entitled Annales. Cicero himself wrote poems in hexameters on 
his consulship and exile (de suo consulatu, de temporibus meis), 
while Varro Atacinus treated of Caesar’s bellum sequanicum. 
In the Augustan period Anser eulogised M. Antony, and others 
treated subjects of the history of the period in the manner of 
the Alexandrine poets and partly with panegyric tendencies, as 
L. Varius (de morte, sc. Caesaris; Panegyricus Augusti), Tibullus 
(?Panegyricus Messalae), Octavianus himself (Sicilia); impor- 
tant epic fragments remain to us by Cornelius Severus, (res 
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romanae), Rabirius (bellum actiacum ?), Albinovanus Pedo (de 
navigatione Germanici per oceanum septentrionalem). In the 
Imperial period epic poetry was chiefly devoted to the past: 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, the epic poem de bello civili (in PeTronius 
sat. 119), and Silius Italicus’ Punica). About the middle of the 
3rd century of our era such subjects still found favour, and 
Alfius Avitus treated them even in iambic dimeters. But when 
contemporary history furnished the material, as under Trajan 
authors selected a bellum dacicum and parthicum, such subjects 
could only be treated in courtly fashion. To this class belong 
Gordian’s Antoninias, Claudian with his numerous eulogistic epics 
on Stilicho, and the bellum gildonicum and pollentinum ; lastly 
Corippus’ Johannis and laudes Iustini. 


1. The interest of the epic subject-matter remained always predominant and 
decisive. Cic.de imp. Pomp. 25 sinite hoc loco, sicut poetae solent qui res romanas 
scribunt, praeterire me nostram calamitatem. The Roman magnates longed to be 
glorified in poetry, e.g. Circ, Arch. 26.27. Augustus systematically favoured and 
promoted epic compositions, and to abstain from them almost required an excuse, 
as in the case of Horace. A large number of real or pretended epic poets enumer- 
ated by Ovip. Pont. 4, 16. In the time of Nero epic composition was fashionable, 
see Persicve 1, 69. Cf. Pernon, 118. Manttat. 4, 14. 10, 64. Srar. silv. 2, 7, 48. 
HScuituer, Nero 611. In Priscian. GL. 2, 237 are three hexameters taken from 
the epic poem, in at least three books, of a certain Gannius (C. Annius ? cf. § 209, 12). 
Phrases (in prose) taken from a certain (orator, cf. § 137, 4) Gannius, Paut. 
Festi 369 v. celeratores. A certain Canius as author of an iambic verse in Vargo 
LL. 6, 81. 


2. Kore, in his Sprachgebrauch der rém. Epiker, Minst, 1840, argues that the 
dactylic hexameter is greatly at variance with the phonetic constituents of the 
Latin tongue, and that the exigencies of this metre imposed many restrictions on 
the Roman poets. Cf. FCHvuttorey, d. Technik der rim. Dicht. im ep. u. eleg. 
Versmass, JJ. 107, 745. TxaBint, ad hist. hexam. lat. symb., Bonn 1876. MW 
Homwenreys, de accentus momento in versu heroivo, Lps. 1874. HHeteia, de 
synaloephae ap. epicos lat. primi p. Chr. saeculi ratione, Bautzen 1878 KP 
Scaucze, Hochton u. Vershebung in den 2 letzten Filssen des lat, Hex. ZfGW. 
29, 500 ete, 

8. FWiwxecmany, d. epischen Dicht. d. Rom. bis auf Virgil, in Jaun’s Arch. 
2, 558. OHavae, de carminibus epicis saec. Augusti, Bresl. 1870; die Epen des 
silb. Zeitalters d. rom. Lit., Fraustadt 1886. On the introduction of similes among 
the epic and elegiac writers see JWatser, ZfdvG. 29, 595, 


y4. Collection of the works of the Latin pocts (excluding the scenici) by WE 
Wena (corpus poett. lat., Frankf. 1881); of the lesser Latin poems preserved in 
manuscript by JCurWetkxspour (poetae lat. minores, Altenb. u. Helmgt. 1780- 
99 VI) and EBinrens (poetae lat. min., Lps. 1679-83 V). As a supplement 
fragmenta poett. roman. col]. et emend. EBinnexs, Lps. 1886 (containing the 
passages from poets scattered in various authors, besides the fragments of the 
senici and the satura Menippea). On the editions of the so;called Anthologia 
latina and the collections of the Lat. poems preserved in inscriptions see § 31, 4. 
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20. An heroic epic was impossible at Rome in its original 
state, the Italian gods being mere abstractions, and godlike 
heroes unknown to the people. When, therefore, towards the 
end of the Republic the influence of the Alexandrine poets 
caused this class of epic poetry to be cultivated, it was necessary 
to choose foreign subjects for mythological tales. Thus Varro 
Atacinus (Argonautae), Catullus (Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos), 
Helvius Cinna (Smyrna), Licinius Calvus (Io), Pedo (Theseis), as 
well as (in respect of its subject-matter) Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
later on (the Culex and) the Ciris, and Valerius Flaccus (Argo- 
nautica). Others translated the Iliad, e.g. C. Matius, at a later 
time Gaurus and, as appears probable, the young Silius Italicus 
as the author of the so-called Homerus latinus; aspirants of a 
higher order reverted to the Epic Cycle, as Ninnius Crassus (the 
Cyprian Iliad), Furius Bibaculus (Aethiopis?), Pompeius Macer 
(Antehomerica and Posthomerica), Julius Antonius (Diomedea), 
Domitius Marsus (Amazonis), Camerinus (Excidium Troiae), 
Lupus and Largus; ata later time Nero’s Troica, Lucan’s I[liaca, 
Statius’ Thebais and Achilleis etc. At the end of the fourth 
century Claudian wrote his mythological epics Raptus Proser- 
pinae and Gigantomachia. At the end of the fifth the African 
Dracontius adapted the rape of Helen, the legend of Medea and 
parts of the myth of Herakles (Hylas and Hydra); he is in all 
probability also the author of the Orestis tragoedia. Between 
the historic or national and the Alexandrine or mythological 
classes stands Vergil’s Aeneid, in which an indigenous legend is 
told in a historic and psychological manner, but with a mytho- 
logical background; and this became the pattern of poetical 
composition to the subsequent poets. 


1, Influence of rhetoric, especially in the style of description, e.g. Sey. Apoc. 
2, 8 omnes poetae, non contents ortus ef occasus describere (like Julius Mortanus, Sex. 
ep. v. 122, 11-13), etiam medium diem inguietant. A pathetic style was required : 
heroict carminis sonus, Tac. dial. 10. The style of the heroic epic was also trans- 
ferred to the historic class, as in Silius: cf. Petnon. 118 non enim res gestae versibus 
comprehendendae sunt, quod longe melius historici faciunt, sed per ambages deorumque 
ministeria et fabulosum sententiarum lormentum praecipilandus est liber spiritus, ut 
potius furentis animi vaticinatio appareat quam religiosae orationis sub testibus sides. 


2. Influence of Vergil see § 231.—The Trotee halosis in senarii (in Peraox. 89) 
given as a specch to Eumolpus already diverges from the traditional model. In the 
same metre Avienus at a later time paraphrased Vergil and Livy (§ 420, 6). 
Similar Greek paraphrases in trimeter were produced in large numbers (eg. 
of Theokritos, Apollonios, Kallimachos and other Alexandrine poetry) by the 
Hellenised Roman Marianus about the year 500 a.p.; see Surp. a v.—Lactrasrt. 
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inst. div. 1, 11 (FPB. 405) non tinsulse quidam poeta triumphum Cupidinis 
scripsit (list of contents follow): qu. whether an Epyllion or in elegiac metre ? 
whether Greek (ERoupg, gr. Rom. 108, 544) or Latin perhaps in the style of 
Reposianus (§ 398, 2)? 


21. After the victory of Christianity the epic poets who 
belonged to the new faith treated subjects from the biblical 
history of the Old and New Testaments, instead of Roman 
history or Greek mythology. Thus Proba Faltonia in her cento; 
subjects from the Old Testament were treated by Avitus, by 
Claudius Victor (Genesis) and by Victorinus (the Maccabees), 
also by the author of the metrical paraphrases of the subject- 
matter of the Pentateuch, the book of Joshua ete (see § 403, 5); 
New Testament subjects by Juvencus, Sedulius (carmen paschale) 
and Arator (history of the Apostles). Side by side with panegy- 
rics on Emperors as still composed by Claudian, Apollinaris 
Sidonius (on Avitus, Maiorianus and Anthemius), Merobaudes 
(on Aétius), Corippus (on Anastasius) and Venantius Fortunatus 
(on Frankish nobles), were produced eulogistic poems (epic 
hymns) on God, Christ, Christian martyrs and saints, and on 
bishops and popes. On Christ, eg. by Mamertus Claudianus 
(? see § 468, 6), on martyrs especially by Damasus, Prudentius 
(wept orepavwv) and Paulinus of Nola (Felix). Martin of Tours 
was made the object of laudatory epics by Paulinus of Perigueux 
and Venantius Fortunatus, who also eulogised other bishops. 
On the other hand, under the influence of the school of rhetoric, 
panegyrics continued also to be composed in epic metre on sub- 
jects, both light and serious, taken from Paganism. 


1. Enumeration of istian epic writers ap. Venant. Fort. vita Mart. 1, 14- 
2. Collections: GFasricius, poetarum vett. ecclésiasticorum opera christiana et 
operum reliq. ac fragm., Bas. 1564. PLxrSkr, hist. poetarum et poematum medii 
aevi decem post annum a Chr. n. 400 saeculorum, Halle 1721. Henry, hist. de 
la poésie chrétienne, Paris 1856. Cf. § 30, 2. 

2. The less sacred character of the Old Testament permitted even Christian 
poets a freer treatment of their subjects. Christian poems by unknown authors 
were in the MSS. appended to the works of particular patristic writers, especially 
Tertullian, Cyprian and Lactantius, and for a long time were accepted as the work 
of those writers. Thus the original Epyllia SodoYia (166 hex.) and De jo 
(actually rather de Ninive, preserved in an incomplete state, 105 hex.)—both by one 
author, probably written in the first half of the 4th century, attributed sometimes 
to Cyprian (in Harrec's Cyprian 3, 289. 227), sometimes tg Tertullian. LM¢cixn, 
RhM. 22, 329. 464. 27, 486. ALEserr., Lit. des MA. 1, 116. /In MSS of Cyprian, and 
therefore in Harret 3, 283, we find besides 85 hexameters addressed to a Consular 
who had apostatised from Christianity to the worship of Isis; de pascha 69 hex.; 
ad Flavium Felicem de resurrectione mortuorum 406 hex., and a fragment of a versifi- 
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cation of Genesis (165 hex.), belonging to a very voluminous poem on the Old 
Testament (Penyateuch, Joshua, Judges, etc.), by an unknown author, see § 408, 5. 


3. Laus Herculis in 137 graceful hexameters by an anonymous author 
(Merobaudes ? see § 489, 7. 464, 2), AL. 881, in Jenr'’s Claudian 2, p. 208, cf. 186. 
Cf. EBinrens, JJ. 10%, 52. 508; JB. 1873, 219. LJrer in the Begrissungschrift d. 
Leipz. Philologenvers, (Lps. 1872) 46; Rivista di filol, 1, 405.—Hyntfus Claudii 
ad Lunam (=Isis, Cybebe, etc.) AL. 723 PLM. 3, 163. Similar invocations to 
Mars, Jimo, Liber for a safe return: AL. 749-751 PLM 8, 803-304. In Yaudem 
Solis AL. 389 PLM. 4, 543; cf. below § 475, 5 ad fin. Parodic hyrfn to Pan AL. 
682 PLM. 3, 170. 


22. The Epithalamium gradually became a laudatory poem 
on the occasion of a wedding, but retained from its original 
relation to erotic poetry a certain wantonness and coarseness. 
Of the earlier period we possess three epithalamia by Catullus, 
and the names of Calvus and Ticidas as authors of similar pro- 
ductions; of the Imperial period are preserved epithalamia by 
Statius, Ausonius, Claudianus, Paulinus of Nola, Apollinaris 
Sidonius, Dracontius, Ennodius, Luxorius, Venantius Fortunatus 
(on Sigibert) and the Epithalamium Laurentii. 


1. The epithalamium in honour of a young couple, their parents and ancestors, 
is generally composed in epic metre. One by Gallienus is also mentioned, see 
§ 385, 2. The epithalamia of Ausonius (§ 421, 2k) and of Luxorius (§ 476, 3) are 
at the same time Vergilian centos (§ 26, 2). 


2. The epithalamium Laurentii (87 hex., AL. 742 PLM. 8, 298) written by an 
unknown author in the MSS. of Claudian (in Jeep's ed. 2 p. 194) shows an ad- 
mixture of sentimentality ; if we may judge by its structure and the prominence 
given to Pagan customs (dedication of the beard, nuptial ceremonies, undisguised 
descriptions) it is as early as cent. IV/V. Cf. also Jeep 1.1. 164. The bridegroom 
(Laurentius) is commended for his ability as a legal orator, the bride (Florida ?) 
for her accomplishments and the lanificium. Wennsporr, PLM. 4, 2,462. LMC ver, 
RM. 22, 83. 89. 24, 126. ARtesx, JJ. 97,706. MUHaurt, op. 3, 372, EBAurens, 
JJ. 105, 501.—It was known in England in the 7th century, see Havpr 1.1. 


23. Didactic poetry, being in keeping with the sober mind 
of the Romans, was taken up at an early period. The precepts 
of a peasant to his son are very ancient (cf. below § 85, 1), and 
Appius Claudius as well as Cato wrote in a similar spirit. The 
subjects of Ennius’ didactic poems were more varied. Lucilius’ 
Satires likewise pursued didactic purposes and even treated of 
orthography. Literary history was illustrated in the didactic 
poems of L. Accius (Didascalica), Q. Valerius of Sora, Volcacius 
Sedigitus, Porcius Licinus. Only a few of these didactic poems 
were written in the Greek epic metre, which gained an ascen- 
dancy only towards the end of the Republic under the influence of 
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Greek literature. This we have in Varro Atacinus’ chorographia 
and ephemeris, Cicero’s translation of Aratus, Lucretius’ system 
of Epicurean philosophy (de rerum natura), and subsequently in 
Vergil, who, in his Georgics, treated a well-chosen subject with 
sympathy and perfect art. Ovid, following the Hellenistic pre- 
cedent, employed the elegiac metre in his explanation of the 
calendar by indigenous legends (Fasti), as well as in the playful 
didactic treatment of erotic subjects (Ars amatoria, Remedia 
amoris, Medicamina faciei) ; in epic metre he treated the Meta- 
morphoses. Some of Ovid’s contemporaries with less taste, and 
in blind imitation of the Alexandrine poets, treated utterly 
prosaic subjects in their didactic poems. Thus Valgius Rufus 
wrote a didactic poem on herbs, Aemilius Macer Theriaca and 
Ornithogonia, Grattius (Faliscus) Cynegetica, Manilius Astro- 
nomica. Likewise in the first century of our era Germanicus 
produced a new version of Aratus, Columella wrote on horti- 
culture; the descriptive epic, entitled Aetna, belongs to this 
series, as well as in the third century the patristic Lactantius’ 
poem de ave phoenice in distichs; in the fourth century Palladius’ 
didactic poem de re rustica, the various works of Ausonius, 
especially his Mosella, Avienus’ Descriptio orbis terrae and 
Aratea, and his Ora maritima (in iambics), and the Christian and 
dogmatic poems of Prudentius; in the fifth century Rutilius 
Namatianus’ Itinerarium in elegiacs, This metre is also used 
in Orientius’ Commonitorium, while the epic metre is used in 
Dracontius’ didactic poems on God and the Creation, and Avitus’ 
on the Trinity. In most of these works the metrical form is 
merely accessory to the subject-matter, but all semblance of 
poetry disappears in the didactic poems of grammarians for 
school-use, such as not only the versus memoriales (largely repre- 
sented in Ausonius), but especially the metrical manuals of 
rhetoric, metre, prosody and metrology, the carmina de figuris 
vel schematibus (by Marbod and unknown authors), Terentianus 
Maurus’ undeniably skilful metrical treatises de litteris, syllabis, 
metris, the probably similar one by Albinus, the verses de 
metris oratorum by Rufinus of Antioch, the carmina de pon- 
deribus et mensuris etc. Similar works are the medical systems 
in epic metre by Serenus Sammonicus, Flavius and Vindicianus. 
The Middle Ages were very fertile in productions of this kind. 

1. EBrunér, de carm. didascalico Rom., Helsingf. 1810. RKxosiocn, d. rom. 
Lehrgedicht bis z. Ende d. Rep., Rossleben 1881. On the didactic poems by 
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Egnatius and others, see § 192. Rhetorical school verses by Dracontius and others. 
(§ 45, 9). On the poems of the XII Sapientes see § 427, 1.—On the didactic poem 
adversus Marcionem § 436, 8. 

2. Memorial verses on the names of the Muses AL, 664 PLM. 8, 243; on the 
names of the winds in Greek and Latin AL. 484 PLM. 5, 383 (cf. besides § 347, 3 
below), the latter from Istpor. de rer. nat, 87 and composed about his time, already 
preserved in MSS, s. VII/VIII.—Hexameters on the constellations, seasons etc. 
AL. 676 sqq. PLM. 5, 349 sqq., not earlier than s. VI.—Description of a map of 
the heavens (de sphaera coeli) after Hyginus, dry and clumsy in style, in 76 hex. 
from MSS. 8s. XI AL. 761 PLM. 5, 880. Perhaps not ancient. 

8. Several metrical enumerations of pxpressions for the voices of various 
animals (cf. WWackrrnxacsr, Voces variae animantium, Bas, 1869; see also 
GLowr, RhM. 84, 498) of quite a late period, _but in substance going back 
indirectly to Suetonius (see Reirrerseueip’s Suet. 247): e.g. AL. 733 PLM. 5, 367 
in MSS, s, X/XI, further esp. AL-762 PLM. 5, 363 (‘de philomela,’ rather on the 
voices of birds and quadrupeds in 70 elegiac lines) in MSS. s. XI; at the close (as 
in the poem to be mentioned presently) is an edifying turn, probably composed in 
some German convent (see v, 11 dulce per ora sonat, dicunt quam nomine droscam : 
ef. ohG. drosca, droscila= Drossel). Gotpast (catal. Ovid. 71) pretends that 
Albius Ovidius Juventinus is named as the author in a St. Gallen MS,; see also 
GScurruer, St. Galler Hss.-Verzeichnis 72. In like manner he invented a certain 
Julius Speratus as the author of a poem of abgut the same date as the above- 
mentioned, addressed to the nightingale, AL 658 PLM. 5, 368, preserved in MSS. 
s. X/XI, and imitated already in the s. IX by Alvarus of Cordova (AEnest, | 
LAMA. 2, 310): the same is also attributed to Eugenius of Toledo, see § 495, 4. 


24. The proverbial poems are didactic poems on a small 
scale, which were in the Imperial period partly selected from 
larger, complete works and compiled, partly independently pro- 
duced (no doubt chiefly for pedagogic use). The so-called disticha 
Catonis are a collection of the latter kind. 


1, The proverbial poem stands in the same relation to the didactic as the 
Epigram to the Elegy. For the proverbial literature in iambic senarii connected 
with Syrus see § 212, 4. On the disticha Catonis see § 398 


25. The poetical Epistle and the Fable have also a didactic 
tendency. Any poem may become a poetical Epistle by being 
addressed to a certain person, and thus didactic poems addressed 
e.g. to ason are at the same time Epistles. In a limited sense 
poems are called so in which the direction to individuals in- 
fluences the whole contents and the treatment from beginning 
toend. In this manner Sp. Mamminus addressed, from his camp 
before Corinth (608/146), jocular letters in verse to his friends at 
Rome; Lucilius also composed several of his satires in the form 
of letters to friends, and Catullus’ poem to Manlius (6S*) is also 
an Epistle In the Augustan period Horace dedicated several 
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satires to Maecenas, many lyric poems to individual friends, and 
in his later years treated with mature wisdom and perfect felicity 
questions concerning practical life and literature in real Epistles 
in epic metre. Ovid wrote in elegiacs fictitious love-letters of 
mythical ladies (Heroides), and also real letters of complaint and 
entreaty from his exile (Tristia and ex Ponto). The other 
elegiac poets as well as the satirists Persius and Juvenal, too, 
several times address individuals by name, without, however, 
really preserving the epistolary style. But Ausonius’ 25 Epistles 
and many by Statius are real letters in various metres and partly 
on jocular subjects, as also those of Claudian and of Apollinaris 
Sidonius. 


1. On Mummius see § 131, 8. A book or satire of Lucilius (27, 1 Métw.) 
commenced in this manner: salutem fictis versibus Lucilius quibus potest impertit, 
totumue hoc studiose et sedulo etc. 

2. Tis. (Lyop.) 3,5 for instance is also a letter; here also actually belong 
many epodes of Horace, esp. 1. 11 and 14;; letter from a wife to her husband far 
away with the army in the East, in Prop. 5, 8. th the names and circum- 
stances are probably imaginary. Dido Aeneae AL: 83 PLM. 4, 271 with a refrain; 
cf. Wenneporr PLM. 4, p. 55. 439. Real letters, e.g. Stat. Silv. 4, 4 (to Victorius 
Marcellus) and 4, 8 (a congratulatory letter), together with that of Licentius to 
Augustine. For the letters of Claudian see § 439, 6. 


26. Trifles current at table and at school were also usually 
written in epic metre. Riddles were connected with Greek 
literature ; having become more popular only in the last centuries 
of Rome, this kind of literature continued to flourish more and 
more luxuriantly till late in the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, from scholarly circles proceeded the numerous variations 
on old (especially Vergilian) themes, and the patchwork poems 
(centones) in which a new work was created out of verses 
and parts of verses selected arbitrarily from older poets. Other 
artificial productions in epic and elegiac metres (Acrosticha and 
their varieties), versus serpentini, recurrentes, reciproci and others, 
were very popular at a late period. 


1. Among the Greeks ypiga were an entertainment at the symposium (cf. 
Atnuxxarus b. 10). Accordingly the Roman writer of riddles Symphosius also 
makes use of this poetical form. For the most ancient Latin aenigma (perantiquum, 
perquam lepidum, tribus versibus senaris compositum, with the solution in M. Varronis 
de sermone lat. ad Marcellum libro II) see Gevz. 12, 6. Three popular comic 
riddles, in Pernow. 58 (on these BOcnecer p. 129° and EScuwarz, RhM. 42, 310). 
Solving riddles, regarded as a proof of wisdom, Hist. Apollonii 42, cf.4. Ata later 
time Latin riddles became a favourite amusement in the monasteries, and accord- 
ingly, besides the riddles of Aldhelmus and Tatvinus (§ 500, 2, 4), much literature, 
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of this kind by unnamed authors is preserved; in great part still unprinted. 
Sixty (62) six-lipe riddles of s. VII/VIII (earliest MS. Bern. 611 s. VIII) in 
rhythmical hexameters (of 14 syllables each, 6 falling before and 8 after the 
penthemimer) published AL. 431 (cf. 2, uxvr), PBraxpr in the Tirocin. philol. 
semin. Bonn. (Berl. 1883) 101, WMrver, Anf. u. Urspr. d. lat. u. griech. rhythm. 
Dicht. (Abh. d. bayr. Akad. 17, 2) 1885, 412. Other medieval riddles (in MSS. s. 
IX/X) eg. AL. 656-657¢, 770. 771. AL. 685 PLM. 3,170. AL, 727 PLM. 5, 370 
(this last was composed by a certain Berno, according to Paris. 7899s, [X ; see 
WFrouxen, Phil. Suppl. 5. 69). Cf. also Rresk on AL. 2, xun1. LMorrer, JJ. 93, 
266. 566. 95, 497; RhM. 22, 151. JK, ib. 23, 662. HHacen, antike u. 
mittelalterliche Ratselpoesie; in which use is made of the MSS. at Bern and 
Einsiedeln (Biel 1869), EW0o:rriix, Ioca monachorum, Beitr. z. mittelalterl. 
Rateellit., Berl. SBer, 1872, 106. 


2. Hirron. epist. 108, 7 legimus Homerocentones et Vergiliocentones. 
Trertuc.. de praescr. haeret. 89 (see § 370, 5). Isipor. or. 1, 89, 25 centones 
azud grammaticos vocari solent qui de carminibus Homeri vel Vergilit ad propria 
opera more centonario in unum sarciuntur corpus, ad facullatem cuiusque materiar, 
denique Proba, uxor Adelphi (§ 436, 7), centonem ex Vergilto de fabrica mundi 
et euangeliis plenissime expressit, materia composita secundum versus et versibus 
secundum materiam concinnatis, sic quoque quidam Pomponius ex eodem poeta inter 
cetera stili sui otia Tityrum in Christi honorem composuit; similiter (as from the 
Vergilian Bucolica) et de Aeneidos (versibus), This Tityrus of Pomponius is 
preserved in cod. Vat. Palat. 1753 and published by CBunsiax, SBer. d. Minch. 
Ak. 1878 2, 29. Other efforts were made to adapt the Pagan wording to Christian 
subjects, and thereby ennoble it: Maronem mutatum in melius, AL, 785, 4, See the 
centos de tncarnatione verbi (§ 478, 5) and de ecclesia (§ 477, 3).—Centos for playful 
purposes, e.g. Ausonius’ cento nuptialis (§ 421, 2, k), or for instruction, in schools 
etc. Twelve Vergilian centos AL. 7-18 PLM. 4, 191-240, amongst them de alea, 
Narcissus, Hippodamia, Medea (iu dialogue, by Hosidius Geta, see § 370, 5), etc., 
also tudicium Paridis by Mavortius (§ 477, 3) and epithalamium Fridi by Luxorius 
(§ 22, 1. 476, 8). On asmall scale as early as Pern. 132. Sce also Binrens, RhM. 
31,91. In joining together two halves of a verse liberties were often taken with 
the metre at a later time: e.g. Medea (AL. 17) 93 nene scio quid sit amor. hospitio 
prohibemur harenae, and ib. 648q. 87. 172. 196, 211 sq. 226. 250, 269. 815. 8320. 857. 377. 
387. 891 sq. 430, 485. 446 (out of 461 lines), Luxorius (ib. 18) 83 nomen inest virtutis 
et nota maior imago. AL.719, 20. 25.78 and elsewhere.—ODE.erirerg, ouvrages ¢crits 
en centons depuis les temps anciens jusqu'au XIX® siécle, Lond. 1868; tableau 
de la littérature du Centon chez les anciens et les modernes, Lond. 1875 II. 
BBorcrn, de centonibus homer, et vergil., Kopenh, 1828. FHassxpaze, de centon. 
vergil., Putbus 1846. LM(.ixr, metr. lat. 465. 


3. Acrosticha, esp. those concealing a name, e.g. that of the autbor or founder 
(AL, 120 PLM. 4, 298 Condentis monstrant uersus primordia nomen), were borrowed 
from Greek literature, and were not unknown to the earlier Roman; even Ennius 
composed one (Cic, de div. 2, 111) and subsequently Aurelius Opilius (Susr. 
gramm. 6. Rirscu., Parerg. p. xv). At a later period inscriptional acrostics, 
e.g. in Witmarns 592. 593 (with the direction IJnspicies, lector, primordia ver- 
stculorum ; cf. CIL. 5, 6731 and RFanretti, Inscr. ant. p. 272 qui legis revertere per 
capila versorum ef invenies pium nomen). 594, and CIL. 8, 6306. 5, 6728. 6725, 
pe Rossi, Inscr. christ. nr. 425 (a. 895). 753. 881. In the scholiast on the Ibis 
(§ 250, 3) is the acrostic epigram (Enniani) of a supposed Bacchus or Battus poeta. 
Poem on Antoninus Pius in an inscription in Mrrer's AL. 812 after the acrostic by 
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Julius Faustinus, see LMO tier, RhM. 20, 457. cf. 20, 684. MHavcrt op. 1, 289. 
Combination of acrostic and telestic CIL. 5, 1698, AL. 669 (Nicholao Euantius), in 
Berisarius, AL, 492. 498 (Sedulius antistes, cf. § 473, 6), and (from a cod. s. VI/ VII) 
AL. 2, v1 (Laurentius vivat sento). RhM. 23, 94. By Flavius Felix (§ 476, 1) 
combination of acrostic, mesostic, and telestic. For other productions of this kind 
see € 99,2. 384,8. 408,2. 474,2. 476,1. 491,8. 500, 2,4. 

4. A variety of pedagogic and monkish trifles: poems in the form of a cross 
etc., such as those by Porfirius Optatianus and Venantius Fortunatus, with a fixed 
number of letters (as by Flavius Felix and others) or without a fixed letter (found 
even in prose § 480, 8) etc. Verens echoici or serpentini (epanaleptic), in which the 
first words of the hexameter (as far as the penthemimer) are repeated as the second 
half of the pentameter, such as Pentadius (§ 398, 5) especially composed. Other 
examples in Apoll. Sid. (ep. 8, 11), Sedulius, Venantius Fortunatus (§ 491, 4), and 
a collection of such serpentini AL. 38-80 PLM. 4, 260-267.—Sinox. ep. 9,14 versus 
recurrentes . . . qui metro stante . . . sic ul ab erordio ad lerminum sic a 
fine releguntur ad summum. sic est illud antiquum ‘Roma tibi subito motibus ibit 
amor’ (cf. AL. 825, 8 PLM. 4, 404 Nemo te cedis, murorum st decet omen; CIG. 4, 
2400 Katpec's epigr. gr. 1124 4dn po Ards Sp’ dwdra wapd col A:outdn). mec non 
habentur pro recurrentibus qui pedum lege servata . . . per singula verba re- 
petuntur . . . qualia equidem legi multa multorum, e.g.‘ praecipiti modo quod 
decurrit tramite flumen tempore consumplum tam cito deficiet’, Such verses were also 
called anacyclici and reciproci, of which we have examples especially by Porfirius, 
cf. AL. 81 PLM. 4, 268. Also carmen supinum in Mart. 2, 86 (cf. FriepLAinper), 
who there disparages these artificea, as for instance the construction of hexa- 
meters which, read backwards, produce sotadics (cf. Quint. 9, 4, 90). Finally 
rhyme was made to serve as an embellishment for the hexameter, sce FZarxcxe, 
Leipz. SBer. 1871, 34. WMever, Minch. SBer. 1878, 49. JHvursmer, Wien. Stud. 
4,59) 5, 144. 6, 287. 


27. The fable, in which paraenetic subjects are dressed in 
tales especially relating to animal-life (beast-fable), appears in 
Roman literature at first in the saturae of Ennius, Lucilius and 
Horace, but becomes an independent species in Phaedrus (in 
senaril) in the time of Tiberius and Claudius. In the third 
century Titianus made a prose translation of the fables of 
Babrios. Symmachus seems to have written similar works, most 
probably in metre, and about a century after him Avianus 
composed in elegiacs 42 fables on subjects taken from Babrios. 
Greek fables with Latin translations are to be found in the 
school-book of the so-called Dositheus. The prose version of the 
fables of Phaedrus by the so-called Romulus, dating at latest 
from the tenth century, formed in the Middle Ages the nucleus 
for a number of other collections. 


1. The Aesopian fable of the crested lark in Ennius(in saliris . . . versibus 
guadratis), Gevt. 2,29. Cf. § 103, 1. The fable of the sick lion (Hon. E. 1, 1, 73 qq.) 
appears already in Lucilius (Nox. 303). Others in Horace, 8. 2, 6,79. E. 1, 7, 24. 
1, 10, 34. Allusions to fables in Hor. 8. 2, 3, 299. 2,5, 56. E.1, 38,19. 1, 16, 43. 


2. Sexwca Cons, ad Polyb. 8, 27 non audeo te usque eo producere ut fabellas quoque 
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et Aesopeos logos, intemptatum romanis ingeniis opus, solita tibi venustate conectas. As 
he was then living in exile, Seneca could not yet be acquainted with Phaedrus. 
Avianus praef.: has pro eremplo fabulas . . . poemati suo Flaccus aptavit, quod 
in se sub iocorum communium specie vitae argumenta contineant, quas Graecis iambis 
Babrius repetens in duo volumina coartarit, Phaedrus eliam partem aliquam quinque 


in libellos resolcit. Auson. epist. 16, 74 apologos . . . Aesopiam trimetriam, 
quam vertit exili stilo, pedestre concinnans opus, fandi Titianus artifer. ib. 17 he 
praises Symmachus: quis ita ad Aesopi venustalem . . . accedat? 


8. QuintiL. 1, 9, 2 Aesopi fabellas, quae fabulis nutricularum proxime succedunt, 
narrare sermone puro et nihil se supra modum extollente, deinde eandem gracilitatem 
stilo exigere condiscant (pueri aetatis nondum rhetorem capientis), Praxpn. 1, prol.: 
duplex libelli dos est : quod risum movet et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet. Cf. ib. 2, 
prol.; 8, prol. 33; 4,2,1. Append. epil.: hoc . . . Musa quod ludit mea nequitia 


pariter laudat et frugalitas, es ee 


4. On the mediaeval collections of fables KRorn, Phil. 1,523. HOxsrrrzey, 
Romulus, die Paraphrasen des Phaedrus und die fsopische Fabel im Mittelalter, 
Ber]. 1870. LHervirvx, les fabulistes latins depuis le siécle d’Auguste jusqu’a la 
fin du moyen-iage, Paris 1884 II. 


28. Satire was introduced into literature through Ennius, 
who gave the title of Saturae to a collection of his miscellaneous 
poems. This example was followed perhaps by his nephew 
Pacuvius, certainly by the Roman knight C. Lucilius. Criticism 
of the public affairs of his time, which preponderated in the 
latter, henceforth became a principal feature in the conception 
of the satire; after a few imitators of less note, Horace, endowed 
with brilliant gifts, continued in the method of Lucilius, 
energetically pursuing the same aims. But he softened the 
acrimony of the personal attacks, and directed his criticism 
chiefly to social and literary life. Horace employed without 
exception the hexameter, for which Lucilius had shown a decided 
preference. The Saturae Menippeae of the polyhistor Varro, 
composed in a free interchange of prose and verse, found in 
Nero’s time imitators in Seneca (ArexoAoxuvtwors) and Petronius. 
On the other hand Horace had an imitator in the youthful Stoic 
Persius. After the death of Domitian, the rhetorician Juvenal 
wrote his gloomy moral lectures and portraits. Besides these 
chief representatives of this branch, a few of less importance are 
named. A satirical spirit appears also in L. Apuleius’ prose- 
novel (the Metamorphoses) and in several apologetic and polemic 
works of Tertullian. In the fifth century, Claudian wrote his 
invectives against Rufinus and Eutropius in epic metre. 


1. Dionen. GL. 1, 485 satira dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc quidem male- 
dicum et ad carpenda hominum vilia archaeae comoediae charactere (Quint. 10, 1, 93 
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says more justly satira quidem tota nostra est) compositum, quale scripserunt Luctlius 
et Horatius et Persius. at olim carmen quod ex variis poematibus constabat satira 
vocabatur, quale scripserunt Pacuvius et Ennius (on Naevius as an author of satires 
see § 95,9). Lyrp. de mag. 1, 41 ped” by (Lucilius) cal rods per’ abrév, ofs xadover 
Pwyaice carvpucovs, ol vewrepor . . The carupuchy éxpdrvvay xupydiay, Opdrios ner ob 
fe ris réxyns ywpav, Idpoios 8¢ roy ranrhy Logpora pupjocacda Ofdwy rd Avxdppovos 
rapn\Oey duavpiy § Tovpros (§ 323, 2) b¢ cal ‘louSerddcos cal Ierpunos airéber rais 
NocBoplars dweteAOdvres Tév carupiudy vduov wapérpwoay. On the original meaning of 
the word satura see § 6, 2. Cf. also § 108, 1. 

2. Hor. S. 1, 10, 54 (46) hoe erat, erperto frustra Varrone Atacino (§ 212, 2 ad fin.) 
atque quibusdam aliis, melius quod scribere possem. To these quidam alii most 
probably belonged the polyhistor Varro with his four books of Saturae, then 
L. Abuccius (§ 192, 1), C. Trebonius (§ 210, 9) and the freedmen Sevius Nicanor 
(§ 159, 3) and Lenaeus (§ 211, 3).—Other satirists are Julius Florus (§ 242, 3), 
Silius (§ 332, 9), Manlius Vopiscus (§ 324, 2), Julius Rufus (? § 324, 5), and sub- 
sequently Tetradius (§ 421, 2m). On Lucillus see § 448, 5; the letter from Victor 
to the abbot Salomo § 464, 6; on Secundinus § 466, 10; a satire from Arelate in 
Ap. Sipon. 1, 11. On those of Sulpicia § 323, 7. 

3. The curious mixture of prose and verse peculiar to the saturae Menippeae 
is shown in Martianus Capella, Boethius de consol. philos., Julius Valerius (§ 899) 
and the Historia Apollonii regis Tyri. But notwithstanding these cannot well 
be ranked as menippeae, as in them the admixture of verse only serves to give 
variety to the whole, but the satirical element is wanting.—The pamphlet against 
the Emperor Claudius, which appeared anonymously, uwpdr ¢xaydoracrs (Suet. Claud. 
33) was perhaps a satura like the droxoNoc’vrwois ; see BOcneter’s Petr. ed. min.* 
244.—Satire in the form of a will by Fabricius Veiento (§ 297, 7); in the third to 
fourth cents. the will of a pig already mentioned by Jerome (cf. § 47, 1), a parody 
on the juridical testamentary forms, taken from MSS. s. IX sqq. last edited by 
Hacrrt, op. 2, 175 and Bécnecer, Petron. ed. min. p. 241. Cf. § 47,1. 49, 1. 

4. ICasaupoxus de satyrica Graecorum poesi et Roman. satira, Par. 1606. 
Halle 1774. CURortn, kl. Schrr, 2 (Stuttg. 1857), 384. 411; zur Theorie und innern 
Gesch. d. rom, Sat., Stuttg. 1818. Txurrxi PRE. 6, 819. Scuxiss, de sat. Rom. orig. 
et progressu, Zittau 1849. FHaasr, d. rdm. Satire, in Prutz’ Deutegh. Mus. 1851, 
$58. ARMacEwex, origin and growth of the Rom. Satir. poetry, Oxf. 1876. 
HNertiesuir, the Rom. satura, its original form etc., Oxf. 1878.—ESze.insx1, de 
hominibus personarum .. . ap. poett. satir. Rom., Konigsb. 1862. JScuuxtz, 
de prosodia satiricorum rom. capp. II (de muta cum liquida et de synaloephe), 
Konigsb. 1864, 


29. The Idyl was on the whole foreign to the Romans. 
Tibullus possesses the greatest share of idyllic spirit, after him 
Vergil and, in his peculiar fashion, also Horace. But on the 
whole the Romans were too well acquainted with country-life 
to idealise it. Vergil, who had grown up in the country, in his 
youth at first chanced upon this species and imitated Theokritos 
without coming up to him, even spoiling this kind of poetry by 
giving it an allegorical character. But the Moretum is a proof 
of the humonr of its author. The supposed Valerius Cato’s Dirae 
are midway between Idyl and Satire, though more akin to the 
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first, especially by their amoebaean composition. In the be- 
ginning of Nero’s reign we have the seven Eclogues of Cal- 
purnius Siculus, imitated by Nemesianus at the end of the third 
century. Perhaps to the same time belong Septimius Serenus’ 
Opuscula ruralia, in various lyric metres, but Idyls as to their 
subjects. Further several portions of Ausonius’ Mosella are of a 
rural character, and at the end of the fourth century we have 
the poem de mortibus boum by the Christian rhetorician Severus 
Sanctus Endelechius. 


1. Diomep. GL. 1, 486 bucolica dicuntur poemata secundum carmen pastorale 
compostta. On the name idyl see WCunrist, Verhandl. d. Wiarzb. Philologenvers. 
(Lpz. 1869) 49. Ecloga (selected piece) designated in the Imperial period any 
lesser poem = idyllium, poematium, see Piin. ep. 4, 14, 9 sive epigrammata sive idyllia 
sive eclogas sive . . . poematia . . . vocare malueris. Eclogae is the name 
given in the MSS. to the pastoral songs of Vergil, Calpurnius, Nemesianus, and 
to a collection of lesser poems by Ausonius. 

AY 

2. In Venai.’s Georg. see esp. 2, 458 sqq. Horace (8S. 2, 6. E. 1, 10) cherishes 
and praises rustic life as healthful and independent.—On the idyllic poet Sueius 
§ 150, 7; on Fontanus § 254, 1; on Messala’s idyls in Greek § 222, 3. 


8. On the two hermitical poems (imitations of the VergiJian eclogues, con- 
verted into eulogies on Nero) see § 306, 4. On Boethius’ carmen bucolicum see 
HUsxnen, anecd. Holder. (1877) 42 (see § 478, 3).—The contention between Spring 
and Winter AL, 687 belongs to the Middle Ages, see Domsixn's poetae aevi 
Carolini 1, 270. 


4. The poems, not on bucolic subjects, which in the earlier editions of 
Ausonius and Claudian are entitled Eidyllia, do not bear this name in the MSS. 
Cf. § 421, 2k; § 439, 6—Honarr, de poesi Rom. bucolica, Halle 1841. RUscer, 
Valg. Ruf. 285. Tevrre., PRE. 1%, 2528, 


30. Lyric poetry, or the poetry of the individual in its widest 
sense, did not greatly harmonise with the practical Roman mind, 
and was thus cultivated only late and to a limited extent. At 
a comparatively early time occur only those kinds which had a 
certain bearing upon actual life, e.g. religious songs (of the Sailii, 
fratres arvales, the hymn of Andronicus etc.), songs in honour 
of the departed, laments, enchantments, and cther things which 
became carmina by the employment of the saturnian metre. 
Besides these, the national bent for sharp criticism led at an early 
time to abusive ditties, such as the Fescenninae, the soldiers’ 
songs on the triumphator, and probably many cantica were in- 
terspersed in the popular farces. Christian Latin lyric poetry de- 
veloped in a remarkable manner especially in hymn-composition, 
in which Ambrosius particularly became the model for later times. 
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1. Sen. ep. 49, 5 indignor aliquos ex hoc tempore quod sufficere ne ad necessaria 
quidem potest . . . insupervacua maiorem partem erogare. negat Cicero, si du- 
plicetur sibi aetas, habiturum se tempus quo legat lyricos . . . illt ex professo lasc- 
iviunt.—Officia! lyrics of Livius Andronicus (Liv. 27, 37. Fxsr. 333), P. Licinius 
Tegula (Liv. 81, 12 see § 114, 8), subsequently those of Catullus (c. 34 to Diana) 
and of Horace (c. saec.).—Contemporaneously with Ennius a certain Memmia (?) 
is supposed to have written hymns to Apollo and the Muses (Isip. orig. 1, 39, 17)! 

2. Isip. offic. eccl. 1,6 (cf. besides § 483, 4) Hilarius Gallus, episcopus Pictaviensis 
(§ 418), hymnorum carmine floruit primus. post quem Ambrosius Mediolanensis epis- 
copus . . . copiosius in huius modi carmine claruisse cognoscilur atque inde hymni 
ex eius nomine Ambrosiani cocantur, quia eius tempore primum in ecclesia Mediolanensi 
celebrari coeperunt, cuius celebritalis devotio dehinc per totius occidentis ecclesias ob- 
servatur. carmina autem quaecumque in laudem Det dicuntur hymnit vocantur.—- 
HADasiet, thesaurus hymnologicus, Halle 1841-56 V. AEsxrt, Lit. d. MAlters 
1, 164 and elsewhere. Tnixrre_prer, de Christianorum psalmis et hymnis usque 
ad Ambrosii tempp., Lps. 1868. JBKarser, Beitr. z. Gesch. u. Erkl. d. Kirchen- 
hymnen, Paderb. ? 1881. 1886 If. GPixont, les hymnes du bréviaire romain, Par. 
1874. FJMoxs, lat. Hymnen des MAlters, Freiburg 1858-55 III.—The Christian 
hymns are chiefly in trochaic and iambic metre, with particular preference for 
the iambic dimeter, in strophes which are frequently embellished with rhyme 
and alliteration. The verses are at first constructed according to quantity, in- 
creasing gradually in freedom, until at last they become entirely rhythmical. 
The chief representatives of hymn-composition after Ambrosius are Prudentius, 
Sedulius, Ennodius, Venantius Fortunatus, Gregory the Great. Cf. JHurwer, 
der iamb. Dim. bei den christl.-lat. Hymnendichtern der vorkaroling. Zeit, Wien 
1876; die Altesten lat.-christl. Rhythmen, Wien 1879. 


31. Among the literary forms of lyric poetry, the most ele- 
gant, the Epigram, was first cultivated, partly for inscriptions, 
partly for allegory and occasional verses, in part too for light 
erotic trifles. In the first application it was used after Ennius 
more and more frequently on sepulchral monuments, buildings, 
utensils, works of art etc.; sometimes in hexameters (e.g. in the 
dedication by Mummius to Hercules Victor a. 608/146, CIL. 1, 
542), sometimes in distichs (as in the sepulchral inscription of 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio Hispanus, praetor 615/139, CIL. 1, 38), most 
systematically in Varro’s Imagines. In the first half of the 
seventh century u.c. we have as representatives of the two 
other uses of the epigram Pompilius, Valerius Aedituus, Porcius 
Licinus, Q. Lutatius Catulus, Quinctius Atta; in the second half 
Varro Atacinus, Licinius Calvus and Catullus and probably Q. 
Hortensius, C. Memmius, Q. Scaevola and others to whom erotic 
poems are ascribed. In the Augustan age Augustus himself, 
Domitius Marsus, Pedo, Cornificia, Sulpicia, Gaetulicus. Then 
under Domitian, the epigram in various forms was treated in a 
masterly manner by Martial; Ausonius also has severa] examples, 
and for a long time such trifles continued to be produced, 
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especially to serve for sepulchral inscriptions. Even in the sixth 
century after Christ we find a collection of epigrams by Luxorius. 
At the same period originated the collection of smaller poems 
preserved to us in the codex Salmasianus; this formed the 
nucleus for the collections of short poems, either detached or 
unappropriated, which have been made in more recent times and 
which bear the name of Anthologia Latina. 


1, Many epigrams used as real superscriptions are preserved in inscriptions; 
cf. e.g. the epigram in hexameter near the paintings of the temple of Juno at 
Ardea, written anliquis litteris latinis, see Pix. NH. 35, 115.—Gext. 19, 9,7 Ecquis 
nostrorum poelarum tam fluentes carminum delicias fecisset (like Anacreon)? nisi 
Catullus forte pauca et Calvus itidem pauca. nam Laevius implicata et Hortensius 
invenusta et Cinna inlepida et Memmius dura, ac deinceps omnes rudia fecerunt atque 
absona ; ib. 10 seq. are quoted versus Valerii Aeditui, . . item Porcii Licini ef Q. 
Catuli . . . quibus mundius, venustius, limatius, lersius graecum lalinumve nihil 
quidquam reperirt puto. Martiat. 1 praef.: lascivam verborum veritatem, i.e. 
epigrammaton linguam, excusarem si meum esset exemplum : sic scribit Catullus, sic 
Marsus, sic Pedo, sic Gaetulicus, sic quicumque perlegitur. Prin. ep. 5, 3, 5 enumer- 
ates as erotic poets, M. Tullium, C. Calvum, Asinium Pollionem, M. Messalam, Q. 
Hortensium, M. Brutum, L, Sullam, Q. Catulum, Q. Scaevolam, Ser. Sulpicium, M. 
Varronem, Torquatum, immo Torquatos, C. Memmium, Lentulum Gaetulicum, Annaeum 
Senecam, Annaeum Lucanum, . . Verginium Rufum, . . d. Iulium, d. Augus- 
tum, d. Nervam, Tiberium Caesarem; also Neronem, and (ib. 6) P. Vergilius, 
Cornelius Nepos et prius Accius Enniusque. By the Torquati Pliny probably 
means the L. Torquati, of whom the father was cons. 689/65, and the son praetor 
705 /49,f-a. 707/47 in Africa (cf. Cic, Brut. 239, 265. It is probably to the marriage 
of the son that Catullus 61 alludes, see LScnwasr, quaestt. catull. 340).—There 
seems to have been an erotic anthology at an early period, from which perhaps 
Pliny (1.1.), Gellius (1.1.) and Apuleius (apol. 9) derived their special knowledge 
in this field. AL. 28-25. 29, 427-485. 446. 448-453. 458-460 are probably taken 
from some such source.—H. Patpauvs, rdm. Erotik., Greifsw. 1838, 


2. On the so-called sepulchral inscriptions of Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, 
Pacuvius see § 115, 2.—On the epigrams of M. Tullius Laurea see § 191, 6. To- 
wards the end of the Republic numerous epigrams on persons and events of the 
day. Soon Bibulus cons. a. 695/59 (Suet. Iul. 20); on the gourmet Rufus (ciconi- 
arum condilor, Porru. Hor. 8. 2, 2, 50); on a scandalous marriage (Porrs. Hor. 
8.1, 7, 19); again AL. 419-426 in honour of Caesar, 426 sq. forma] poems on the 
death of the hostile brothers Mevius (§ 309, 1). In the early Imperial period such 
subjects as the death of Cato Uticensis, the tomb of Pompeius and his sons, were 
chosen by preference; see AL. 392 sqq. 413 sq. The Emperors especially were 
not spared, see Surr. Aug. 70. Tib. 59. Cal. 8, Nero 89. Dom. 14, 23 ete. On 
later Emperors see FPR. 378. In relation to the subject see § 11, 2, 8. 


8. Martiac. 1, praef. (see n. 1), 8, praef.: quamvis epigrammata a severissimis 
quoque et summae fortunae viris ila seripla sint ut mimicam verborum licentiam affec- 
tasse videantur. Following his precedent a certain degree of coarseness appeared 
even to Ennodius and Luxorins to be inseparable from this kind of writjng. 
Fronto p. 212 novissimos tn epigrammatis versus habere oportet aliquid luminis. The 
elegiac distich is the regular metre for epigram: six pentameters following one 
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another in an epigram on Commodus, originally Greek, but translated a malo poeta 
uprip. Diad. 7, 3). 


4. On the cod. Salmasianus § 476.—Anthologia vett. lat. epigrammatum et 
poematum sive catglecta poett. lat. ex marmor. et monum. inscr. et codd. msc. 
eruta. cura PBurmanni, Amsterd. 1759. 78 II. From this Anthol. lat. ed. HMerrr, 
Lps. 1835 II].—Then Anthologia latina sive poesis latinae supplementum, P. I: 
carmina in codicibus scripta, rec. ARirse, Lpz. 1969. 70 (P. I: PBorcneteri 
anthologia epigraphica lat. has not yet appeared. Of this we have so far three 
instalments: the iambic inscriptions in Greifsw. ind. schol. 1870 and in the RhM. 
27, 127, the saturnian and trochaic inscriptions in the Bonn. ind. schol. 1876). 
The Poetae latini minores by EBinrens, Lps. 1879-83 V, esp. B. 4, contains 
besides other matter the portions preserved in MS. of the so-called Anthol. lat. ; 
see § 19, 4.—Numerous contributions to Latin anthology (new discoveries, textual 
research, criticism, etc.) see e.g. Exoxumaxn-Paxvss, bibl. scriptt. class. 2,56. We 
have in MS. (besides a few with the authors’ names, e.g. Modestus AL. 900 PLM. 
5, 95, C. Aurelius Romulus AL. 904 PLM. 5, 97) numerous anonymous epigrams, 
preserved sometimes in smaller groups sometimes in longer series, earlier or more 
recent (dating from the Middle Ages, from the early Renaissance). Such are to be 
found e.g. in the supplement to Scuxeipewix’s Martial, and fram the Oxford MSS. 
in RExvis, Anecd. Oxon. 1 (1885), 1; from Austrian MSS. see JHcemxr, Wien. 
Stud. 9, 51. 


32. Through the influence of the Alexandrine poets the Elegy, 
at the close of the Republic, gained ground at Rome, and in it 
the disciples far surpassed their Greek originals in truth and 
warmth of sentiment as well as in formal finish. Catullus, it is 
true, handles it generally with a certain awkwardness; Cornelius 
Gallus (Lycoris) appears to have succeeded better. Tuibullus 
produced masterpieces, Propertius passionate pictures, and Ovid 
was quite at home in the Elegy. In the first century of the 
Christian era this kind was long fashionable, and was employed 
even in the schools for practice in style. But the intrinsic worth 
of these productions decreased in proportion. Later on, this 
metre shared the fate of epic verse, being employed in all kinds 
of subjects; and when the break-up began and the ancient 
prosody which was based on quantity began to decay before 
modern European forms of poetry had been developed, those two 
metres, being the most popular and widely used, were the first 
to suffer. Yet it is to the commencement of the sixth century 
that the remarkable elegiac writer Maximian of Etruria belongs. 


1. Dromwep. GL. 1, 484 elegia est carmen compositum hexametro versu penlametroque 
. «. quod genus carminis praecipue scripserunt apud Romanos Propertius et Tibullus 
et Gallus, imitati Graecos Callimachum et Euphoriona. Cic. Tuse. 8,45 on Ennius: 
o pogtam egregium, quamquam ab his cantoribus Euphorionis (Calvus, Catullus, Gallus 
etc.) conlemnitur. Quinxtit. 10, 1, 93 elegia quoque Graecos provocamus, cuius mihi 
lersus altque elegans maxime videlur auctor Tibullus. sunt qui Propertium malint. 
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Ovidius utroque lascivior,.sicut durior Gallus. Cf. MHavrr, op. 8,205. For their 
chronological succession see Ovip. trist. 4, 10, 58 successor fuit hie (Tibullus) (i, 
Galle, Propertius illi; quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui. Varro Atacinus, the 
earliest poet in this style, is omitted in these enumerations, as of less importance. 
On Cassius of Parma see § 210,7. In the Augustan period we have the author 
of the third book of Tibullus (Lygdamus), Suetonius considered elegi attributed 
to Horace as spurious; see § 240, 2. Elegiac di¢srora on Maecenas and Messala 
§ 229, 8. 230, 5. n.1. 

2. Pens. 1, 51 si qua elegidia (epigrams?) crudi dictarunt proceres. luv. 1,8 
impune . . . mihi recitaverit ille logatas, hic eegos? Inthe reign of Domitian 
Arruntius Stella composed elegies, in the time of the younger Phny that writer 
himself (ep. 7, 4, 8.7) and Passennus Paullus, municeps and descendant of Pro- 
pertius. The rhetorical elegy to Spes AL. 415 PLM. 4, 65 is probably as early as 
the first century a.p. Of a similar character AL. 440 PLM. 4, 76. 


8. The Roman erotic poets shrouded the women whom they celebrated in song 
in a becoming chiaroscuro, partly by leaving out their individual traits, partly by 
the custom of mentioning them under altered names, which however were gene- 
rally in prosodical agreement (of. Acr. Hor. 8. 1, 2,64). Apu. apol. 10 accusent 
C. Catullum quod Lesbiam pro Clodia nominarit, et Ticidam simililer quod quae 
Metella erat Perillam scripserit, et Propertium qui Cynthiam dicat, Hostiam dissimulet, et 
Tibullum quod et sit Plania in animo, Delia in versu. LScuwane, quaest. Catull. 231. 
SKuxemann, de Tib. III, p. 21. Enumeration of the lady-loves of poets in Mantrat. 
8, 78, 5 sqy. and Arott. Sipon. ep. 2,10, Cf. § 226, 2. 282, 1. 


4. For the technical laws of the elegiac distich, its grouping, the symmetry 
of its periods, etc., see under the several poets. In general WGranarn1, de Tib. 
Prop, Ovidii distichis, Konigsb. 1870, FCHutteren, obss, metr, in poet. eleg. gr. 
et lat. I. II, Lps. 1871 and Ber. d. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 1872, 3 (see § 19, 2), 
Daoniscu, Classific. der Formen des Distichon, Ber. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 1871, 1. 
1872, 1. 27. BHEwnounkxns, de metricis inter Tib. Propertiumque differentiis, 
Miansat, 1873, EE icunrn, de poett. lat. usque ad Aug. distichis, Bres]. 1866; metr. 
u. rhythm. Bau u. Homoeoteleuta in d. Distt., Gnesen 1875. SKusemann de ]. IH 
Tib. (Stresb. 1876) p. 24. CPriex, d. Symmetrie u. Responsion der rém. Elegie, 
Lib. 1867. GHBusxxpry, d. Symmetrie der rom. Elegie, Hamb. 1876. Mapvia, 
adv, 2, 110.—Indebtedness of the Roman elegiac writers (e.g. Tin. 1, 7. 2, 1. 2. 5. 8, 7. 
Prop. 5, 6) to the nomos-like hymns of Kallimachos: OCrusivs, WschrfklPh. 1885, 
1298, 

5. OFGrurre, die rém. Elegie; krit. Untersuchungen usw., Lpz. 1838 I— 
Auswahlen f. d. Schulgebr. by PKScnoxzr, Berl.? 1884. BVorz, Lpz? 1876.— 
FT xurn.., d. Cat. Tib. Prop. vocibus singularibus, Freib. in Br. 1872. FKotprewry, 
die fig. dwd xowod bei Cat. Tib. Prop. Hor. ZfdGW. 31, 887. OAnen, de fig. dré 
xowod usu ap. Cat. Tib. Prop. I, Schwerin 1884. AMansrei.p, de ennntiatis con- 
ditional, ap. eleg. poett. latt., Halle 1879. OWorrr, de enuntiatis interrog. ap. 
Cat. Tib. Prop., Halle 1883. JSenxoer, d. Infinitive bei Cat. Tib. Prop., Speier 1896. 
CScunxemann, de verbb. cum praepp. compositorum ap. Cat. Tib. Prop. construc- 
tione, Halle 1881, 

6. The epitaphia and epicedia also show the close connection between epigram 
and elegy. Thus the epitaphs of the mimus Vitalis (AL. 683 PLM. 8, 245) and of 
Nymphius (AL. 722 PLM. 8, 270) by their magnitude approximate to elegies; while 
epitaphs characterising authors, such as those of Seneca and Lucan (AL. 667. 668 
PLM. 5, 886) are epigrams on them (cf. § 31, 2). 

7. Didactic poems in elegiac metre, like Ovid's Fasti, the Phoenix (§ 897, 8) 
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and de rosis nascentibus, AIL. 646. Cf. § 229, 2 and above § 23. On riddles, cen- 
tones and eccentricities in this metre see § 26, 

33. Iambics, familiar from the drama, were at an early time 
employed for other purposes (e.g. for epitaphs). For the carmen 
maledicum the iambic metre seems to have been first employed 
among the Romans by Furius Bibaculus, after him by Catullus, 
Calvus, and the younger Cato, and by Horace (epodes) and Bas- 
sus. The mimiambi of Cn. Matius were a variety of this. The 
Imperial period was not favourable to this species, and iambics 
were then mostly employed without special purpose. But part 
of the poems of Martial are in this metre, and at a later period 
Ausonius endeavoured to revive iambics in their original appli- 
cation. 

1. Diomen. GL. 1, 485 iambus est carmen maledicum . . , cuius carminis praeciput 
seriplores ... apud Romanos Lucilius et Catullus et Horatius et Bibaculus. Quint. 
10, 1, 96 iambus non sane a Romanis celebratus est ut proprium opus, (sed aliis) 
quibusdam interpositus. cuius acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, Horatio, quamquam illi 
epodos intervenit, reperietur (cf. ib. 9, 4, 141. 10, 1,9). Ovip. rem. am, 877 liber in 
adversos hostes stringatur iambus, seu celer extremum seu trahat ille pedem (choliam- 
bics). Catutt. 36, 5 and 40, 2 uses tambus of maledica carmina in genera), without 


regard to metre, also of hendecasyllabics, as he himself (and Martial after him) 
employed them by preference. 


2. Lenaeus’ satire (§ 211, 8) and Ovid's Ibis were iambic in their subjects. 
Choliambics and iambics in Catullus and in the Vergilian Catalepta; Matius’ 
mimiambi were also choliambic, likewise Petron. sat. 5, Persius’ prologue and part 
of the poems of Martial. Among the Priapeia the iambus is also represented. The 
verses of a supposed ‘Jambograph' Flaccus (Pau. Festi 268) are not iambics.— 
Antistius Sosianus § 304, 4, Aurelius Apollinaris § 385, 8. An epigram (alleged 
to be by the consul Ablabius 331 a.p.) on the domestic murder charged against 
Constantine in Ap. Sipon, epist. 5, 8, Jocular epigrams in hendecasyllabics on 
contemporary events in Lawprip. Alex. sev. 38. By Atsoxius see esp. epigr. 
44. 46. 47 against the rhetor Rufus. Cf. Rirss’s AL. 2, p. 372. 


3. Inscriptions in iambics are not rare. In Btcnever's coll. (see § 31, 4) nos. 
1-101 are senarii, 102-105 chol., 106-108 dimeters. 


34. At the end of the Republic, when the knowledge of 
Greek literature at Rome had become more extensive and life 
more exciting, nearly every well-educated Roman would occasion- 
ally attempt some kind or other of small poems; even the more 
talented poets, e.g. Varro Atacinus, Laevius, Calvus and Catullus 
roamed undecidedly through various kinds and metrical forms ; 
Catullus alone became the first real lyric poet among the Romans 
on account of the love and hatred embodied in his poems. 
Horace continued in his track with inferior poetical power and 
less personal pathos, but with refined critical taste. His return 
to the style of Alkaios and Sappho was not imitated. Others in 
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his time did not get beyond mere playing and first attempts. 
In the first century of the Christian era formal elegance was 
very common, and as a consequence there was much dallying 
with poetry ; but not one of the numerous lyric poets of this or 
the next succeeding period gained eminence and lasting influ- 
ence: e.g. Caesius Bassus, Saleius Bassus, Gaetulicus, Arruntius 
Stella, Vestricius Spurinna, the younger Pliny, P. Annius Florus, 
Voconius, Hadrian, Serius Augurinus, Pompeius Saturninus, 
Annianus. This mastery over form, which incited many poets— 
e.g. Septimius Serenus and Terentianus Maurus—to write verses 
merely to give examples of the various metres,—is very brilli- 
antly represented by Statius and subsequently Ausonius, and 
even by Apollinaris Sidonius and Boéthius ; nor is the Pervigilium 
Veneris a despicable specimen of the lyric art of the second and 
third centuries. Among the Christian poets of the fourth cen- 
tury Prudentius is remarkable for the variety of the melic metres 
employed by him. Hendecasyllabics, trochaic tetrameters and 
iambic dimeters were in fashion for longer or shorter periods. 


1. The oldest melic poets, under the influence of Roman notions and on 
account of their playful character, style their works mugae, ineptiae, ( Eroto-) 
paegnia, opuscula etc. Many of the poets enumerated by Puiyy ep. 5, 8,5 (see 
§ 31, 1) belong to this class, perhaps also Cassius of Parma. In the Augustan 
period perhaps Titius (Hor. E. 1, 8, 9), Julius Antonius (cf. Hor. C. 4,2) and Rufus 
(Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 28); besides Maecenas’ attempts. On Melissus’ Ineptiae § 244, 
2,.—The Priapeia also (see § 254, 5) date chiefly from the Augustan period. 

2. Quixt. 10, 1, 96 lyricorum Horatius fere solus legi dignus . . . st quem 
adicere velis, is erit Caesius Bassus, quem nuper vidimus: sed eum longe praecedunt 
ingenia viventium (perhaps he has in his mind especially Arruntius Stella, 
Vestricius Spurinna, probably even Statius, which would also give us a corrective 
for his judgment on Bassus). These late lyric poets lacked less the form than 
the subjects. Versiculi of Pliny, on erotic subjects, esp. hendecasylabics, ep. 5, 
8, 1.7, 4, 1.7 8qq. His contemporary is Passennus Paullus, an imitator of Horace 
(ib. 9, 22,2). Voconius poeta (§ 846, 5) under Hadrian, who also wrote verses of a 
similar kind. There was at that time a preference for the popular (see § 11, 8) 
trochaic septenarius (Annius Florus); afterwards for the iambic dim. (e.g. 
Annianus). In the fifth cent. hendecasyllabics were again the fashion (Sidonius 
and others). At the same time there were various rarities, e.g. the Anacreontics 
in Syw~acu. ep. 1,8. Intentional or involuntary over-estimation of contemporaries 
e.g. in reference to Numerianus (Caesar a. 284) see § 885, 8. Votive inscription of 
Alfenus Fortunatus in ionics, Rexizr Inscr. de V’Alg. 157 Wit. 149. Cf. 
Ritscei, op. 4, 809. Epitaph on a lap-dog in hendecasyllabics with Catulline 
assonances (2d cent.), Wiim. 684. Christian hendecasyllabics AL. 768. Oracles 
(sortes), partly in paroemiac verse, in the SGallen MS. of Merobaudes, see 
Bécnerer, Bonner ind. schol. 1877, 14. 


8. Were the melic poems, those of Horace especially, intended to be sung to 
an instrumental accompaniment? He says C. 4, 9, 4 verbs loquor socianda chordis, 


hae, 
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and often speaks of his lyra, cithara, testudo, barbitos, of plectrum and of fides, of 
canere, cantare, dicere, See OJaux, Herm. 2, 418, who rightly answers this question 
in the affirmative. Cf. besides LFnrieptixprr, Sittengesch. 36,294. ARrese, JJ- 
94, 480. WFoarster, quaestt. Hor. 2 (Briinn 1870), 11. FStss, ZfoG. 30, 881. 
Much of course is to be traced to the language of the Greek originals; it must also 
be observed that H. addresses himself to Hellenising circles, and to those who 
mingled with the musica] demi-monde. The early Roman aversion for singing 
(§ 1, 4) need hardly be taken into consideration, for singing and writing poems to 
be sung are different things. Cantus infer convivia dulcis, Maniv. astr. 5, 833. 
Ov. AA. 3, 345 composita cantetur epistula (an heroid) voce. The younger Pliny’s 
hendecasyllabics were sung by Romans and even by Greeks (§ 340, 4). He boasts 
of his wife: versus meos cantat eliam furmatque cithara, . . . docente amore (see ep. 
4, 19, 4, cf. 7, 17,3). Ann. Fror. p. 106 H.: urbem dlam ubi versus tui a lectoribus 
concinuntur, Ap. Gewr. 19, 9, 10 (Julianus rhetor) voce admodum quam suavi versus 
cecintt Valers Aeditui, Porcit Licint et Q. Catuli. Again Aro.z. Sipox. ep. 8, 4 
iambos, elegos, hendecasyllabos et cetera carmina . . . Narbonensibus cantitanda. 


35. As was the case in Greek literature, the Romans did not 
form and develop a literary prose-style until a comparatively 
late period. The first step towards prose-composition was taken 
by Appius Claudius (475/279) in publishing one of his speeches. 
But as the succeeding writers employed the Greek language, the 
history of prose does not begin, properly speaking, before Cato 
Major. For a long time, however, the written speech remained 
insignificant by the side of the oral, and became its equal only in 
the time of Cicero, when prose attained to its climax and became 
the adequate expression of the author’s individuality. It always 
retained a rhetorical colour in accordance with the Roman 


character. In the first century of the Imperial period it begins 


' already to decay, by being mixed with poetical diztion and 


becoming estranged from natural expression. The decay of 
accidence and syntax begins also about this time. Later on, the 
plebeian element found admission. And when the influence of 
provincial writers, who were not guided by a native sense of 
language and who mingled popular and literary language and 
mixed up the diction and style of all periods, became prevalent 
in literature, the confusion became still greater. In Italy itself 
the language of literature became more and more different from 
the living language, and became entirely dependent upon the 
culture attained by each writer, which continually fell to a lower 
level, The more provincial Latin (the Romance language) 
developed, the more did literary Latin become a foreign tongue, 
familiar only to the learned. 


1. Isipor. orig. 1, 37,2 praeterea (ait Varro? aiunt?) tam apud Graecos quam 


epud Latinos longe antiquiorem curam fuisse carminum quam prosae. omnia enint. 
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prius versibus condebantur (§ 61), prosae autem studium sero viguit. primus apud 
Graecos Pherecydes Syrius soluta oratione scripsit, apud Romanos Appius Caecus 
adversus Pyrrhum (§ 90) solutam orationem primus exercuit. tam exhine ceteri prosae 
eloquentiam condiderunt, 

2. Distinction between cultivated (i.e. Hterary or high-Latin) and vulgar 
(i.e. popular) Latin; the latter esp. in comic, satiric and technical writers, and in 
letters. Donat. on Ter. Ad. 375 Sie loqutitur populus (see § 885, 4). African 
Latinity: see WMerere's short history and grammar of popular Latin in G 
Gnrosrr's Grundriss der roman. Philol. (Strassb. 1887) 355. 

36. For history, as a storehouss of the glorious deeds of 
their ancestors, to be imitated by present and future generations, 
the Romans possessed a very ready mind. To the very oldest 
time belongs the custom of ex officio chronicles by the Pontifices, 
annual and monthly registers, the fasti and annales, libri ponti- 
ficii, commentarii regum, magistratuum, and from the beginning 
of the Republic the yearly change of the magistrates was an 
additional stimulus to keep registers of this kind. But the 
families also had sufficient opportunities of preserving the 
memory of past events in the custom of keeping family chronicles, 
in the imagines, later on in the pedigrees, in the laudationes 
funebres, the ancestral songs during meals. On the other hand 
the writing of history with the Romans (as generally in an- 
tiquity) differed materially in aim and method from modern 
historical writing. The desire of finding out historical truth and 
perpetuating it as such is foreign to the Romans. Individuals 
were guided by some practical object, generally the desire of 
placing their nation, family, party or person in a favourable light. 
The Romans had hardly a conception of the investigation of 
original records, and very few concerned themselves with histori- 
cal criticism ; historical art was for a long period no less foreign 
tothe Romans. The fact that the task of the historian was at 
an early period regarded as a rhetorical one, caused indifference, 
if not unscrupulousness, with regard to dates and other matters of 
fact, and a greater inclination to arbitrary colouring. Sallust is 
the first cultivated historian of the Romans; all previous produc- 
tions are either mere registers or the materials are undigested, 
and there is a want of historical style. The oldest historians 
even preferred writing in Greek, because Latin had not been 
sufficiently cultivated for historical composition. 

1. Latest collections of fragments of the Roman historians by HPxrrr, 
historicorum rom. reliquiae ; Vol. I, Lps. 1870, and historicorum rom. fragmenta 


(till the time of Constantine the Great), Lps. 1883. 
2. GJVossius, de historicis latinis, Leiden 1627. * 1651. HUtarct, Char- 
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akteristik d. antiken Historiographie, Berl. 1833. CNuiprerpgy, opusc. (Berl. 
1877) 899. 411. FDGerracn, die Geschichtschreiber d. Romer, Stuttg. 1895. 
AScuirga, Quellenkunde d. gr. u. rém. Gesch.: 2. Abt.: rim. Gesch. 2. Aufl. v. 
HNissex, Lpz. 1885. The introductions to the history of Rome by Nigsvur, 
Wacusmutn, Bium, Scuwsoixr, Mommsen (1°, 459). Untersuchungen iiber die 
Glaubwirdigkeit der altroém, Geschichte von LOBrécxxr (Bas. 1855), GCLewss 
(transl. by FLresrecut, Hann. 1858), HPerer hist. rom. rell. 1, xuii-Lix, KW 
Nitzectt (§ 37, 6), CPerer (§ 87, 6), MZortier, Latium u. Rom, Lpz. 1878, 1-60 ete. 

8. Pontifices, penes quos scribendae historiae potestas fuit, Vorisc. Tac, 1, 1 (see 
§ 76). Fora long time no man of unfree birth could undertake the writing of 
history: L. Voltacilius (153, 8) primus omnium libertinorum . . . scribere historiam 
exorsus, non nisi ab honestissimo quoque ecribi solitam ad id tempus, Suet. rhet. 3. 
Rose-coloured picture Tac, Agr. 1 apud priores .. . celeberrimus quisque ingenio ad 
prodendam virtutis memoriam sine gratia aut ambitione bonae tantum conscientiae 
pretio ducebatur, The ordinary view, that the oldest historians wrote in Greek in 
order to keep the information within the narrower Patrician circle, is contra- 
dicted by the fact that one of the oldest of them, Cincius Alimentus (§ 117), is a 
Plebeian ; cf. Phil. Anz, 15,161. They wrote in Greek just as the oldest German 
chroniclers wrote in Latin, and in the 17-18 cent. many German writers in 
French. How far was regard had to the foreign public? see WoOnrr.in on Liv. 
XAT, p. vi.—For town-chronicles out of Rome: Liv. 5, 34. 8, 10. 10,2. Later on 
the records of the city of Rome were fused with the Latin and Italic.—The 
historians only made superficial use of the great fund of public records in Rome. 
National archives in the tabularium in the Capitol, from its rebuilding (finished 
695,09) by Q. Lutatius Catulus after the burning of the Capitol 671/63. Restored 
by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 8) after its destruction in a.v. 69. Imperial court- 
archives on the Palatine (Cass. D. ep. 72, 24, 2). 


4. Practical objects: reference to precedents eg. Liv. 8, 18, 12. Pedagogic 
purposes: Prot. Cato mai. 20. Already Lucitivs mentions a Roman who wrote 
Roman history for his children (26, 58 veferem historiam inductus studio scribis ad 
amores twos). 

5. Quint. 2, 18, 5 historiis, quod ipsum opus in parte oratoria merito ponimus. 
By reason of their predilection for rhetoric, the Roman historians gladly adopted 
the Greek custom of interweaving speeches in their accounts of events. Cato the 
Elder used his own speeches thus to an exaggerated extent; so did Antipater. 
The artistic historians use speeches to gain variety, and to characterise both 
actors and situations, They are rare in Caesar, but frequent in Sallust (§ 206, 4) 
and Livy (§ 257, 12). These two last are rightly blamed from the point of view 
of the historian by Pompeius Trogus (Iusrin. 38, 3, 11) quod contiones directas pro 
sua eratione operi suo inserendo historiae modum excesserint, At an early period the 
speeches and letters from Sallust (§ 205, 4 cf. 206, 4) and Livy (Sver. Domit. 10) 
were collected for rhetorical use in schools, ARCpicser, de orationibus in rerum 
scriptoribus gr. et lat., Schleiz 1875, 

6. The reports of battles by rhetorical historians (in contradistinction to 
those of experts such as Xenophon, Polybios and Caesar) are either fanciful 
picturrs, or composed in imitation of celebrated models, and are in parts rather 
monotonous. Verhandl. d. Wirzb. Philol. Vers. (Lpz. 1869), 190. TuSraps, die 
Schlachtenschilderungen in Liv. 1. Dekade, Jena 1878. TuZie1insx1, zweiter pun. 
Krieg, Lpe. 1880, 149. 

7. History and romance were actually confounded by many Roman historical 
writers, Quixtitian indeed (10, 1, 81) theorises thus: historia est proxima poesis 

RB. L. E 
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et quodammodo carmen solutum, et scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum, More 
correctly Pun. 5, 8, 9 habet quidem oratio et historia mulla communia, sed plura 
diversa in his tpsis quae communia videntur, etc. Cf. ib. 4 orationt ef carmini parva 
gratia, nisi eloquentia est summa: historia quoyuo medo scripta delectat. sunt enim 
homines natura curiost et quamlibet nuda rerum cognilione capiuntur, For the other 
view see Cic. Brut. 42 quoniam concessum est chetoribus ementiri in historiis, ut 
aliquid dicere possint argulius, de leg. 1,5 cum sit (historia) opus, ut libs quidem 
videri solet, unum hoc oratorium marime (doubtless esp. concerning style). Cf. § 39, 
2. HNissen, RhM. 26, 500. 515. 41, 494. Cf. § 37, 3.6. On the difference between 
ancient and modern historical writing CNiprervey, opusc. 411. 


37. Until the end of the second Punic war Rome produced 
only history and sources of history. When history came to be 
narrated, its form was naturally like the old annals. Hence the 
oldest Roman historians are Annalists. There were two genera- 
tions of these. The older one reaches into the 7th century v.c., 
consisting chiefly of men who had themselves played a part in 
the State and afterwards registered in a meagre chronicle-hke 
form, yet with a certain reliability, the events in their annual 
succession. At their head stands Q. Fabius Pictor, who was 
succeeded by L. Cincius Alimentus, C. Acilins and A. Postumius 
Albinus. All of them dealt summarily with the oldest period 
and at greater length with contemporary ‘history, all wrote in 
Greek, as did also the son of the older Africanus. With Pictor 
and Acilius, however, Latin compositions soon followed. The 
first who wrote in Latin was Cato (Origines), who at the same 
time extended the subject to a history of Italy. His example 
was followed with regard to the language by L. Cassius Hemina 
and perhaps also Ser. Fabius Pictor; then by L. Scribonius Libo, 
Fabius Maximus Servilianus (cos. 612/142), L. Calpurnius Piso 
Frugi (cos. 621/133), C. Sempronius Tuditanus (cos. 625/129). 
After the contests of the Gracchi begins the later generation of 
Annalists, who wrote under the influence of partisan motives and 
with increasing diffuseness; among the first of these are Ven- 
nonius and Cn. Gellius. The influence of the Greek style 
appears in C. Fannius and even more in L. Coelius Antipater, 
his younger contemporary; Polybios’ pragmatical method clearly 
influenced Sempronius Asellio. In the middle of the 7th 
century v.c. and in the time of Sulla, we meet with several 
writers of memoirs and autobiographies, viz. M. Aemilius Scaurus, 
P, Rutilius Rufus, Q. Lutatius Catulus, Sulla himself, and in 
Greek L. Licinius Lucullus ; later on M. Varro, Caesar, Augustus, 
Agrippa and others. In the time of Sulla Voltacilius is the first 
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historian who was not free-born, and Cn. Aufidius again wrote in 
Greek. In the same time the later style of annals is promi- 
nently represented in Q. Claudius Quadrigarius and the exagger- 
ating Valerius Antias. More respectable was C. Licinius Macer, 
the last real Annalist, inasmuch as L. Cornelius Sisenna (praetor 
676/78) adopted in his contemporary history an arrangement 
more in accordance with the subject-matter than with chrono- 
logy. But even Tacitus hardly dares to free himself from the 
annalistic shackles, and even many biographies of Emperors were 
in the form of annals. 


1. The older Annalists shunned deliberate falsehood ; yet they sought to hush 
up unpleasant facts, such as the subjugation of Rome by Porsena, the ransom of 
the town from the Gauls, the Caudine Forks, and the ensuing rupture of the 
peace. Nor did they hesitate to misrepresent facts. The later Annalists abound 
in patriotic falsifications. The nearer to the Augustan period, the greater is the 
range of the annals, and so much the less on the average is their credibility. 
See HNissex, RhM. 25,1. Cf. EL¢npert, de Liv. 1. IV fontibus, Giessen 1872, p. 3. 
Antipater is the first to turn to account even antagonistic authorities, Entire 
ignorance about foreign countries is common to all Annalists. For the un- 
historical exaggeration of numbers (in accounts of battles etc.) by Annalists see 
e.g. CPrergr, zur Kritik der Quellen d. alt. rom. Gesch. 53. Cf. § 155, 3. BNuxsg, 
de annalibus rom. obss., Marb. 1886. 


2. Wherever, after the middle of the 7th century, annals are mentioned, 
histories in the form of annals are meant; a literary continuation of the annales 
maximi (§ 76). Cf. Scuwxoier, RG. 1, 11 seq. 


3. In contradistinction from annales as chronicles historia (iaropla investiga- 
tion) properly designates a subjective, rather pragmatical presentation of the 
subject-matter: but this distinction was not maintained in usage. The older 
grammarians partly defined historia as a description of personal experiences 
(unde Livius ex annalibus et historia constat, Serv. }.1.), which already Veraivs 
Fraccvs ap. Gell. 1,1. rightly questioned. Cf. Geii. 5, 18. Serv. Aen. 1, 373. 
Istp. orig. 1, 40,1. Nuresvne, kl. Schr. 2, 229 makes too sharp a distinction be- 
tween the terms. Cf. HNisssy. krit. Unters. 87. FTuicrscn, Minchner Gel. Anz. 
1848, Nr. 131. HPeres, hist. rell. 1, x:vii1. Seaproxrus Asettio in Gell. 5, 18,8 
infer eos qui annales relinuere voluissent et eos qui res geslas a Romanis perscribere 
conati esrent ommium rerum hoe interfuit, annales libri tantummodo quod factum quo- 
que anno gestum sit, ea demonstrabant ita quasi qui diarium scribunt, quam Graect 
é¢npuepida vocanf. nobis non modo satis esse video quod factum esset, id pronuntiare, sed 
etiam quo consilio quaque ratione gesta essent demonstrare: . . . (to state only the 
external facts, not their causes) id fabulas pueris est narrare, non historias ecribere. 
Chronological sequence was naturally adhered to in the main in the historiae 
(Pur. ep. 1, 1 non servato temporis ordine, neque enim historiam componebam), and 
historical writing was always considered by the Romans to be chronological 
(C1c. fam. 5, 12, 5 ordo ipse annalium mediocriter nos retinet quast enumeratione 
fectorum). 


4. There was great liberty allowed in using previous writers; subsequent 
writers copied the works of their predecessors with more or less additional matter 
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and changes, with or without express mention of the name. The source is 
generally only given for the purpose of deciding a moot point by the weight of 
a name or by the majority of the authorities, to find fault with the authority, or 
to explain why the point cannot be decided. Quotations from the principal 
authority are often thrown in; quotations indicating the authority as responsible 
are much less common. Frequently a writer would found his work on one 
principal source, changing this according to other sources or individual pleasure. 
CPerrr, das Verhiltn. des Liv. etc., Anclam 1853; zur Kritik der alteren rém. 
Gesch. (Halle 1879) 4.6, HNussex, krit. Unters. 77, 90. HPersr, hist. rell. 1, iv. 
EWotrr.iy, on Liv. XXI, p. xx11. 


5. Cic, de or. 2, 12, 52 erat historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio, Tac. 
dial, 22 mulli sensus tarda et inerti structura in morem aunnalinm componantur. 
Dionys, 1, 7 efot 8 (the wpayuareta of the Annalists) rais é\Anuxais xpovoypadlas 
dowxvia. Judging according to the laws of rhetorical style Cic. leg. 1, 6 post 
annales pontificum maximorum . . . st aut ad Fabium aut ad . . . Catonem aut 
ad Pisonem aut ad Fannium aut ad Vennonium venias, quamquam ex his alius alio 
plus habet virium, tamen quid tam exile quam isti omnes ? Fanni autem aetati contunc- 
tus Antipater paulo inflavit vehementius, . . . sed tamen admonere reliquos potutt ut 
accuratius scriberent. ecce autem successere huic belli (fine historians? Guilelmus 
conjectures rightly: Gellit, see § 187, 1 and Vauven ad loc. and GFUncrr Philol. 
Suppl. 8, 2, 9) Clodius, Asellio: nihil ad Coelium, sed potius ad antiquorum languorem 
et tnscitiam. Faonto ep. p. 114 historiam scripsere Sallustius structe, Pictor incondite, 
Claudius lepide, Antias invenuste, Seisenna longinque, verbis Cato multiiugts, Coelius 
singults, Dioxys. Ant. 1, 7 dx rév loropdy . . . &s ol wpds abriy érowotpevn “Pwpyalwy 
ouvvéypayay, IHédpacss re Kdrwr wal bdfios Mdgiyos cal Ovadrépws 6 ‘Avrieds cal Accivycos 
Mad«ep, ADuol re wal FéAXcos xal Kadwetpmo, cal Erepo cuxvol pds rovros Avdpes ove 
dgaveis. The oldest Annalists (Q. Fabius and L. Cincius) are previously mentioned 
by Dronys, 1, 6. 


6. Mommsex, RG. 2%, 452. LKieseruino, de rer. rom. scriptoribus quibus T. 
Livius usus est, Berl. 1858. HvpBeron, de antiquiss. annalium scriptor. rom., 
Greifsw. 1859. Trurret, PRE. 17,1018. KWwNirzscn, rom. und deutsche Anna- 
listik u. Geschichtschr., Sybel’s hist. Zeitschr. 11,1; die r6m. Annalistik von 
ihren ersten Anfingen bis auf Valerias Antias, Berl. 1873; die antike Geschicht- 
schreibung in his Gesch. d. rém. Rep. 1 (1883), 5. HKtimxe, Diodor u. d. rém. 
Annalistik, Konigshitte 1881, CPrrer, zur Kritik d. Quellen d. Alteren rém., 
Gesch., Halle 1879, LOBréckxer, moderne Quellenforscher u. antike Geschicht- 
schreiber, Innsbr. 1882, 


7. Cic. fam. 5, 12, 8 scribam ipse de me, mullorum tamen exemplo et clarorum 
virorum, Tac. Agr. 1 apud priores . . . plerique suam ips vitam narrare 
fiduciam polius morum quam adrogantiam arbitrati sunt, nec id Rutilio et Scauro citra 
Jfidem aut obtrectationi futt. LW ikse, de vitarum scriptoribus romanis, Berl. 1840. 
WHDSvrinear, de rom. autobiographis, Leyden 1846, AFricer1, om de rom. 
sjelfbiograferna, Ups. 1877. Kécuty and Resrow, Einl. zu Caes. gall. Krieg. 
(Gotha 1857) p.3. The apologetic tendency of these memoirs waa so pronounced 
that Cic, Brut, 112 actually calls a work,of this kind Jaudes.0.W hat others did not 
do themselves, was done for them bylofficious clients, and later on by starving 
Greek literati. 


38. In the Ciceronian, 
by contemporary, history, 
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literary facility, led many to compose historical narratives. 
Thus besides Atticus, Cicero and Cornelius Nepos, there were 
also Hortensius, Varro, Procilius, Lucceius, Libo, and others. 
Among these Atticus and Cornelius Nepos were distinguished 
by the range of their subject-matter, but were surpassed 
in interest as well as in style by the performances of Caesar 
and Sallust. Caesar provided also materials for future historians 
by establishing (a. 695/59) an official journal. The Civil War 
produced, besides Caesar’s own writings, many other party 
histories. On Caesar’s side wrote Hirtius, Oppius and Cor- 
nelius Balbus, Pompeius was vindicated by Voltacilius and T. 
Ampius Balbus, and Cicero by his faithful Tiro. M. Antony’s 
Parthian war was related by Dellius. Among the opposite party 
M. Brutus wrote also memoirs, and his step-son Bibulus and 
friend Volumnius historical treatises in his praise. Contem- 
porary history was also treated in the Annals of Tanusius 
Geminus and partly by Q. Tubero, the Civil War itself by 
Asinius Pollio and M. Valerius Messala. The Augustan period 
produced, in Livy’s Roman History, a work of formal perfection, 
and the first Universal History (an idea only timidly approached 
by Varro, Atticus and Cornelius Nepos) was written by Pompeius 
Trogus. Varro’s tentative effort towards a history of culture 
found in Fenestella a praiseworthy imitator. 


1. At the end of the Republic, historians summed up the works of their 
predecessors. This summary we have in Livy, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
in the revision of the Capitoline Fasti. Nissex, RhM. 25, 65. 


39. In the course of the Imperial period the due appreci- 
ation of the affairs of old Rome disappeared rapidly; so did 
the possibility of a courageous and truthful relation of con- 
temporary or recent events. Servile flattery and dependence 
gained ground. In the reign of Tiberius, Velleius Paterculus and 
Valerius Maximus wrote in this spirit (at least in respect to their 
contemporaries) ; for candour Labienus suffered under Augustus, 
and Cremutius Cordus under Tiberius, Accordingly the histori- 
eal works of members of the reigning family passed uncriticised, 
@g. those of Augustus, Tiberius, Agrippina, later on those of 
the copious writer Claudius and still later Trajan (Dacica) and 

unins Severus. Curtius chose a neutral territory. Yet 
the whole of the 1st century the historic sense was 
ing under the ashes: a fact proved not only by 
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the large number of historical works of this period of which we 
have traditions more or less dim, e.g. those by Aufidius Bassus 
and his successor Pliny the Elder, by Seneca the Elder, Servilius 
Nonianus, Lentulus Gaetulicus, Fabius Rusticus, Cluvius Rufus, 
Tuscus, but also by the appearance of a writer like Tacitus in 
one of the first intervals in despotic rule. With rhetoric, how- 
ever, history always remained in a dangerously close connec- 
tion; the more this degenerated, especially by the influence 
of Fronto’s school, the deeper sank history in estimation and 
merit. The historical works of the Imperial period are also 
characterised by a concentration upon the mere personal element, 
to which are due both a number of biographies of private 
persons, and the kind of historical composition begun by 
* Suetonius and his successors. Historians of this class, i.e. of 
court-events, and biographers of Emperors, were especially 
Marius Maximus, Junius Cordus, Aemilius Parthenianus, Aelius 
Maurus, and others, from whose works the six so-called Scriptores 
historiae augustae, Aelius Lampridius, Julius Capitolinus, 
Vulcacius Gallicanus, Aelius Spartianus, Trebellius Pollio, and 
Flavius Vopiscus, derived their compositions, without judgment 
or taste. For the history of the 4th century we have an ex- 
cellent authority in Ammianus Marcellinus, With regard to 
the history of the Republican time in this period of decay, Livy 
became the exclusive authority, so much so that even those old 
sketches of Republican history, which are by no means mere 
extracts from Livy, e.g. Florus and Victor’s viri illustres, were 
still considered as such by later readers. Livy himself was 
thought too prolix, and his work was (at the latest in the 3rd 
century) reduced to a kind of abstract in the shape of tables, 
used by Obsequens and Cassiodorus, as well as Vopiscus, 
Eutropius, Rufius Festus, Orosius and Pseudo-Idacius. Licinianus 
founds himself especially on Livy, and so, to a less extent, does 
L. Ampelius; Julius Exuperantius abridged Sallust. At a later 
time Eutropius took the place of Livy; his successor Paulus 
Diaconus was in his turn continued and elaborated by Landolfus 
Sagax (historia miscella). After the 4th century the influence 
of Christianity was felt here also. The chronographer of the 
year 354 gives, in addition to consular Fasti, an Easter-table and, 
with a list of the praefecti urbis, also one of the Roman Bishops 
and Martyrs. Sulpicius Severus’ chronicles (c, 400) contain a 
summary of biblical and post-biblical history ; Orosius’ work has 
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a Christian and apologetic purpose; the chronicles begin with 
the Creation. In the 5th and 6th century it was a common 
eustom to copy from one another: thus St. Jerome copied 
Eusebius, Prosper (a.p. 465) St. Jerome, Victorius (Paschale, a.p. 
457) Prosper, Cassiodorus (a.p. 519) Victorius, Jordanis (a.p. 551) 
Cassiodorus, and all so as to continue their predecessors to their 
own time. The chronicle of Prosper was also carried on by 
Marcellinus and Victor of Tunnuna. We possess also important 
special histories by Jordanis (Goths) and Gregory of Tours 
(Franks). 


1. Tac. hist. 1, 1 postquam bellatum apud Actium . . . magna ingenia 
cessere ; simul veritas pluribus modis infracta, primum inscitia reip. ut alienae, mox 
libidine adsentandi aut rursus odio adversus dominantes. A.1,1 temporibus Augusti 
dicendis non defuere decora ingenia, donec gliscente adulatione deterrerentur, Tiberii 
Gaique et Claudii ac Neronis res florentibus ipsis ob metum falsae, postquam occiderant, 
recentilus odiis compositae sunf. An instance of the latter kind is probably 
C. Fannius (Purn. ep. 5, 5, 3). Iosrpan. ant. 20, 8,3 roddol ri wepi Népwva ouvrerdyacw 
icroplay, dv ol pev Sch xdov, ed werovObres tx’ airov, ris dAnOcias HuddrAnoar, of S¢ did 
sigos . . « dvacdus dverapyyncay ros Yetouaow . . . unde Tov xpd atrod 
yevoudywr ypapowres thy d\jOea» ris loropias rernpyxacw, cairo. wpds éxelvovs atrois 
obddy pisos tw, dre per’ airods ro\AW xXpdvy yEvouevoLs. 

2. Puy. ep. 5, 5,3 of C. Fannius: tres libros absolverat subtiles . . . atque 
inter sermonem historiamyue medios. According to the ideas of the period (see 
Quistitiayx, above § 36,7) an historia required more élan, imagination, eloquentia. 
Tac. Agr. 10 quae priores nondum comperta (on Britanniae sttum populosque) 
eloquentia percoluere rerum fide tradentur (cf. dial. 23). Hence the alternative, to 
resign either eloguentia (rhetorical style) or veritas and fides. Vopisc. Prob, 2, 7 
miht id animi fuil ut non Sallustios, Livios, Tacitos, Trogos atque omnes disertissimos 
imilarer ciros in vila principum et temporibus disserendis, sed Marium Maximum, 
Suetonium Tranquillum, Fabium Marcellinum, Gargilium Martialem, ceterosque qui 
haec et talia non tam diserte quam vere memoriae tradiderunt, Licinianus writes 
from a similar point of view concerning Sallust, see § 206,4. Hence also such 
judgments as Seneca’s N. Q. 7,16, 1 nec magna molitione detrahenda est auctoritas 
Ephoro: historicus est . . . haec in commune de tota natione (of the historici), 

‘quae adprobari opus suum et fieri populare non putet posse nisi illud mendacio 
adsperserit. On the historical compositions of the Frontoniani see Lucian’s ros det 
suyypagew rip igroplay. 

3. In the Imperial period we have, besides the ordiuary historical sources (e.g. 
the acia), also the ephemerides (diaries), e.g. Aureliani (Vorisc. Aurel. 1, 6), Turduli 
Gallicani (Vorisc. Prob. 2, 2. cf. 3,4. 5, 1). Hence may have been derived the 
small personal details chronicled by these writers, because efiam minora plerique 
desiderant (Capit. Max. et Balb. 6,1). In the earlier parts of the Imperia) period 
biographies of private persons were written by Pliny the Elder of his friend Pom- 
ponius Secundus (Pury. ep. 8, 5, 3), by Julius Secundus of Julius Asiaticus (Tac. 
dial, 14), by Tacitus of Agricola, by Claudius Pollio of his friend Annius (Pin. ep. 
7,31, 5). Of a similar character were the laudes of Paetus Thrasea and Helvidius 
Priscus by Herennius Senecio and Arulenus Rusticus (Svet. Dom. 10, Puis. ep. 7, 
19, 5); in the Christian period the vilae sanctorum : see Exent, Lit. des MA. 1, 429. 
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4. On the mutual copying see Momszx, Cassiodorus p. 565 sq. On the ex- 
tension of previous writings e.g. Avsonius, epigr. 2 de fastis suis (p. 120 Sch.), and 
Procor. aedif. 6, 7. 


5. The historia Romana of Paulus Diaconus (§ 500, 6) in 16 books was about 
the year 1000 enlarged by Landolfus Sagax, otherwise entirely unknown, who made 
considerable additions to it out of Orosius, the origo gentis Rom., Hieronymus, 
Nepotianus (§ 279, 10), Victor’s epit. etc., continued down to Leo the Armenian, 
aud increased to the number of 26 books by dividing two books of the hist. rom. 
and adding 8 new ones. The original MS. of the author of this confused com- 
pilation, which goes by the name of historia miscella, is extant in the Vaticano- 
Palatinus 909. See HDroysen, Herm. 12, 887, Editions by LAMvrartort, scriptt. 
rer. ital. 1, 100 and FEyssxsnarpr, Berl. 1869. The books I-X VII in Droysnx's 
Eutrop. (ed. mai.) 1879 (see § 415, 7). Cf. ib. p. ux1. 


6. As the earliest writing of Roman history began with entries in the fasti 
(calendar), so also the earliest monastic history began with marginal notes on 
the Paschale. In the same way in the annals of the monasteries, the records of 
the earlier times were copied out from predecessors, the copyist adding to them 
notices concerning his own time. From Italy this custom was introduced in the 
Gth cent. into the Frankish kingdom and towards the end of the 7th into Belgium 
and Germany, as also into England (Baeda venerabilis). Wattensaca, deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen p. 40. 85. 


7. Matatas p. 187, 11 ferwa &xOeow—concerning the revenge of Manlius Capi- 
tolinus on the Senator Februarius—nipor év Geccadovixy rides Kal dvayvols nipor 
éxcyeypapperny rh» BiB\cov "Exbeots Bpoumxloy (perhaps Ppurix.os in disguise ?) ‘Pwpaloy 
xpovoypdgou.—Forgeries of the 15th cent. are Fenestella (§ 259, 5), Messala Corvinus 
(§ 222, 5), the historia Papirii (Momsen, Herm. 1, 185) etc. 


40. An important source of history are the inscriptions, of 
which isolated examples are extant as early as the 6th century 
B.c. In the 2nd century B.c. they become numerous, and be- 
longing to the Imperial period a superabundance has been found 
in all the provinces of the Roman Empire. 


1, Principal work: Corpus inscriptionum latinaram consilio et auctoritate 
academiae litterarum Borussicae editum, Berl. 1862 sqq. The portions which have 
not yet appeared are marked.* Vol. I: Inscriptiones antiquissimae ad C. Caesaris 
mortem, ed. TaHMomusex, 1868, Also voluminis primi tabulae lithographae, ed. 
FRitscut (likewise under the title Priscae latinitatis monumenta epigraphica 
ad archetyporum fidem exemplis lithographis repraesentata) 1862.—II: Inscr. 
Hispaniae, ed. EHCnyer. 1869.—III: Inscr. Asiae, provinciarum Europae grae- 
carum, Illyrici, ed. Momusen. 1878.—IV: Inscr. parietariae Pompeianae, Hercul., 
Stab., ed. CZancemrister. Acced. vasorum fictilium inscr., ed. RScnéxz. 1871.— 
V: Inscr. Galliae cisalpinae, ed. Momusex. 1877.—VI: Inscr. urbis Romae, ed. 
EBormwanxx, HDressxi, WHexzex, CorHetisen: pars 1, 1876. 2, 1882. 8, 1896. *4.5 
(falsae) 1885, *6. *7 (indices).—VII: Inser. Britanniae, ed. EHC sxrx. 1873.—VIII : 
Inscr. Africae, ed. GWhwaxns, 1881.—IX: Inser. Calabriae, Apuliae, Samnii, 
Sabinorum, Piceni, ed. Mom»sex. 1883.—X: Inscr. Bruttiorum, Lucaniae, Cam- 
paniae, Siciliae, Sardiniae, ed. Momwmsex. 1883.—*XI: Inscr. Aemiliae, Umbriae, 
Etruriae, ed. EBorwaxx.—*XII: Inscr. Galliae Narbonensis, ed. OHirscnrevy.— 
*XIII: Inser. trium Galliarum et duarum Germaniarum, ed. OHirscurgip et 
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CZaxcewxistrr.—*XIV: Inscr. Latii, ed. HDessav.—As Corporis I. L. auctarium 
has appeared : Exempla scripturae epigraphicae lat. a Caes. dict. morte ad aetatem 
Iustiniani, ed. EHdsxez, Berl. 1885.—The inscriptions discovered since the publi- 
cation of the respective volumes of the CIL. are published in the Ephemeris 
epigraphica corporis inscr. lat. supplementum, Berl. 1872 sqq. 


2, EHCsxxr, Rom. Epigraphik in IwMiller's Handb. d. klags, Altert.-Wiss. 1, 
475.—Selections for ordinary use: JCOrxiui (inscriptionum lat. selectarum am- 
plissima collectio, Zar. 1928 If; Vol. 8 by WHenzey 1856) and GWitwanys 
(Exempla inscript. latt. Berl. 1878 II.)}—EScuneiper, dialectorum ital. aevi 
vetustioris exempla: I, dialecti lat. priscae et faliscae inscriptt., Lps. 1886.—On 
the metrical inscriptions see § 31, 4. 


8. Collections of the early Christian inscriptions of the city of Rome by 
JBoeRoss: (1 Rome 1861), of Spain and of England by EHtsyre (Berl. 1871 and 
1876), of France by ELeBtant (Par. 1867, 65 II). 


41. From the same motives as historiography and in con- 
nection with it, antiquarian learning arose and prospered among 
the Romans, dealing both with institutions and language. The 
study of the latter was due to the practical necessity of fixing in 
writing the developing sounds of the language. But the most 
distinguished authors and the majority of writers turned their 
attention to the mos maiorum i.e. the investigation of the 
customs and institutions of olden times. Such are Cincius 
Alimentus, Cato, M. Fulvius Nobilor, Cassius Hemina, C. 
Sempronius Tuditanus, M. Junius Gracchanus. To these 
studies were added after the 7th century v.c. essays on the older 
literature and especially elucidations of the poets, partly his- 
torical, partly linguistic, (glossographic). Representatives of this 
tendency are, besides L. Accius and Lucilius, Porcius Licinus, 
Q. Valerius of Sora, Volcatius Sedigitus, Octavius Lampadio, 
Sisenna, Sevius Nicanor, Aurelius Opilius, M. Antonius Gnipho, 
Q. Cosconius, Santra, Octavius Hersennus, and above all L. Aelius 
Stilo and his son-in-law Ser. Clodius. Crates the Pergamene 
grammarian, who in the year 595/159 came as ambassador 
to Rome, excited a lasting interest in linguistic studies. Ety- 
mology was attempted by two methods, some always resorting to 
Greek (Hypsikrates), others endeavouring to explain everything 
on the basis of Latin (M. Varro and Nigidius Figulus). In the 
Ciceronian time, when Rome was recognised as the centre of 
the whole intellectual life of the Empire and contained all helps 
to research, these studies reached their highest stage of develop- 
ment in Varro, and besides him Nigidius Figulus, Valerius Cato, 
Ateius Philologus and others. Among the statesmen Caesar 
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himself wrote de analogia, Appius Claudius (cos. 700/64) and L. 
Caesar wrote on the augural system. In the Augustan time 
antiquarian investigation was once more zealously cultivated by 
Julius Hyginus, Verrius Flaccus, M. Valerius Messala, Sinnius 
Capito, Scribonius Aphrodisius, L. Crassicius, succeeded by Julius 
Modestus, Pomponius Marcellus, A. Cornelius Celsus and Asco- 
nius Pedianus. Celsus’ versatility was even surpassed by that 
of Pliny the Elder, and even in the 2nd century a.p. Suetonius, 
Sulpicius Apollinaris, Fronto and Apuleius, exhibit a varied culture 
and literary activity. But on the whole it may be said that, 
from the first century of our era, a school-system with its com- 
paratively limited views gained ascendancy, and in this depart- 
ment the grammarians became the most important, while erudi- 
tion became more and more restricted to one class. Thus we 
have Q. Remmius Palaemo, M. Valerius Probus of Berytus, An- 
naeus Cornutus, Caesius Bassus, Aemilius Asper, Flavius Caper, 
Caesellius Vindex, Urbanus, Velius Longus; in Hadrian’s reign, 
Terentius Scaurus; under M. Aurelius A. Gellius and probably 
Festus. The later authors subsisted on these earlier productions. 
Thus in the 3rd century Arruntius Celsus, Helenius Acro, Julius 
Romanus, Censorinus, Sacerdos, lastly perhaps the lexicographer 
Nonius Marcellus and Pomponius Porphyrio. After a long 
interval about the middle of the 4th century we meet again 
grammarians of more distinction, most of them authors of 
manuals (artes), such as Cominianus, Marius Victorinus, Aelius 
Donatus, Charisius, Diomedes; the same Aelius Donatus eluci- 
dated Terence, Servius and Claudius Donatus Vergil. In the 
6th century we have Macrobius and Agroecius, and at the 
commencement of the 6th Priscian. In this department, too, 
the semblance of variety and stir surpasses the reality, since here 
also preceding labours were copied to a great extent, and often 
with very little discrimination. 


1. Suet. gramm. 1 grammatica Romae ne in usu quidem olim, nedum in honore 
ullo erat, rudi scilicet ac bellicosa etiamtum civilate necdum magnopere liberalilus 
disciplinis vacante, initium quoque eius mediocre extitit, si quidem antiquissimt 
doctorum, qui tidem et poetae et semigraect erant (as Livy and Ennius), . . . sthil 
amplius quam Graecos interpretabantur. . . ib. 2 primus . . . studium gram- 
maticae in urbem intulit Crates Mallotes, Aristarchi aequalis, qui missus ad senatum 
ab Attalo rege inter secundum ac tertium bellum punicum, web ipsam Enni mortem, 

mplo fest ad imitandum. On the influence of the Pergamenes on 
ed of late—A Reirrenecnet, ind. Ject., Bresl. 1881/82. 
Stes 161. 176. IBaresxa, de canone decem oratt. 
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Attic., Bresl. 1888, 75 and esp. ERonpe, RhM. 41, 175; see § 44, 10); hactenus tamen 
wl carmina parum adhue divolgata vel defunctorum amicorum, vel si quorum aliorum 
probassent, diligentius retractarent ac legendo commentandoque et ceteris nola facerent ; 
wl C. Octavius Lampadio, . . . ut posteaQ. Vargunteius: , . . tnstruxerunt auxer- 
untgue ab omni parte grammaticam L. Aelius Lanuvinus generque Aeli Ser. Clodius 
- . « ib, 8 posthac magis ac magis et gratia et cura artis increvit, ut ne clarissimi 
quidem viri abstinuerint quo minus et ipsi aliquid de ea scriberent utque temporibus 
quibusdam super viginti celebres scholae fuisse in urbe tradantur, also grammatici 
were sold at a high price (as slaves), as Lutatins Daphnis (§ 134, 1. 142, 4. 244, 2. 
Cf. HPerer, JJ. 115, 750) and L. Apuleius, iam in provincias quoque grammatica 
penetraverat, ac nonnulli de notissimis doctoribus peregre docuerunt, mazime in Gallia 
togata, infer quos Octavius Teucer et Sescennius (Fesc. the MS., Pescennius Osann) 
facchus (mentioned as the authority for Pun. NH. b. 82 and 87, and quoted 87, 
148) ef Oppius Chares (cf. 54, 5). 


2. The critical activity of the grammatici comprehended, after the example 
of their Greek predecessors, emendare, distinguere, adnotare (notas adicere, which 
nolae consisted sometimes in mere signs, sometimes in short notes). Sverox. in 
the Anecd. Paris. (from Paris. 7350 s. VILI first edited by Brnex, ZfAW. 1845, 85= 
opusc. 1,580; and in Reirrerscnerp's Sueton. 187, Kert’s GL. 7, 533 and elsewhere), 
Notae 1x1 quae versilus apponiconsuerunt : — obelus. ><: asteriscus. ><-—asleriscus cum 
chelo. ~> simplex ductus, > dtple. => diple periestigmene. 9 antisigma. 49 anlisigma 
cum puncto, U coronis. >> — diple obelismene. < aversa obelismene. >< ceraunion. 
+ obelus adpunctus, —<obelus cum aversa. => diple superne obelata, => = recta et 
avrersa superne obelatae. s& chi et rho. @ fi ef ro. ancora superior. ,j, ancora 
inferior. (5) alogus. his solis in adnotationibus Ennii, Lucilut et historicorum (?) 
ust sunt Vargunteius (Bergk: Varrus the MS.), Enntus (§ 159, 13), Aelius (Stilo) aeque 
et postremo Probus (see § 300). Here follows the explanation of the use of the several 
signs, where it is repeatedly remarked, in accordance with the account of their 
employment among the Greeks: item Probus et antiqui nostri, similiter (sic et) in 
nostris auctoritus etc. Cf. Istp. orig. 1, 20. JSrevr, de Probis 17. According 
to the explanation these 21 nofae, with few exceptions, refer to the emendatio 
{&épOwors), but Suetonius knew of other nofae as well (cf. in the Anecd. Paris. his 
sclis}, and some which were employed from the point of view of rhetorical and 
aesthetic criticism (xplois) are to be found enumerated in the supplement to these 
Anecd. GL. 7, 586, 16 as notae simplices. An Anecd. Cavense (ap. Reirrenscnern, 
RhM. 23, 127) quotes some such e.g.+lemniscus in acutis. >X-: asteriscus in sententiis. 
® oracon in invincibilibus, oraeon cum palma in invincibilibus acutis etc. This 
list of notes in La Cava is preceded by two epigrams which refer to it, one by 
Patricius Olybrius (cf. § 436, 7) who belonged to the school of Symmachus, which 
was occupied with the preservation, careful multiplication and estimation of the 
early Latin authors. Similar nofae were made use of in Christian Jiterature, e.g. 
by Cassiodorus (see § 483, 12).—To the above-mentioned efforts of Symmachus 
and his school (§ 425, 9) on behalf of early literature was due the production of 
a@ series of copies of authors. These last representatives of the ancient religion, 
in their struggle with Christianity, sought to make allies of the old authors, for 
whose multiplication in good texts they were therefore concerned (§ 425, 9). We 
Jearn of these undertakings from the so-called subscriptions in MSS. which were 
customary both in secular and Christian MSS. and, as a rule, appear to prove 
merely a revision of the copy after the original, but not a scientific and 
critical examination of the text. These subscriptions begin with an emendavi 
(legi, recognovi, contuli, etc.) and the name of the reviser, and then at discretion 
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are mentioned the place, time, circumstances and perhaps the assistance given 
by some reader. For details see the several authors: e.g. § 196, 2 (Caea.). 231, 9 
(Verg.). 240, 6(Hor.). 256, 11 (Liv.). 279, 9 (Jul. Paris). 296, 8 (Mela.). 802, 
5 (Pers.). 822,8(Mart.). 825, 12 (Quintil.). 831,8 (Juv.). 867, 8 (Apul.). 874, 
5 (Cic.). 890, 5 (Non.). 482, 6 (Veget.). 486, 5 (Prudent.). 444,8(Macr.). 452, 
6 (Mart. Cap.). OJauny, d. Subscriptionen in den Hss. rom. Klass., Lpz. SBer. 1851, 
827. FHaasr, de lat. codd. mass, subscriptionibus, Bresl. 1860. ARE rrerscHEtD, 
de lat. codd. subscriptionibus (in patristic MSS.), Bresl. 1872. 


8. The Latin grammatical literature is almost entirely founded on the Greek, 
hardly possesses any scientific independence, and is chiefly practical in its purpose. 
—The grammarians, like the early writers in general (see § 37, 4), have no idea of 
literary property; quite unconcernedly Verrius Flaccus copies out Varro, Probus 
Verrius, Pliny Probus, Caper Pliny, Julius Romanus Caper, Charisius Julius 
Romanus, Aphthonius Juba, Marius Victorinus Aphthonius, etc., and this indeed 
is generally done with but little care. An earlier text-book is altered and recast 
at discretion, a more detailed one is abbreviated, one for more advanced students is 
toned down to suit the requirements of beginners, and then brought out as an 
original work. Sometimes too the first part of a text-book is adapted from one 
writer, and the second from another, and then possibly the name of the first author 
is transferred to the whole work, especially if the name was a famous one, such as 
Probus. Thus in quotations things are attributed to Probus, which elsewhere 
appear as the property of Sacerdos or Diomedes. The confusion was increased by 
the text-books of different authors being combined in one MS. and by the old 
names being left attached to such revisions, in which but little of the original work 
remained. During the last centuries of antiquity it even became the custom to fill 
in blank pages in the MSS. of grammatical school-books with other (older) works 
of similar contents. At the same time the authors often endeavour, even if they 
have only copied from one or two predecessors, to produce the impression that they 
have made use of a large number of authorities. 


4, Arxon. adv. nat. 1, 59 quamvis Epicados omnes, Caesellios, Verrios, Scauros 
teneatis et Nisos. Hixronym. apol. c. Rufin. 1, 16 (2,472 Vall.): puto quod puer 
legeris Aspri in Vergilium et Sallustium commentarios, Vulcacit in orationes Ciceronis 
(§ 881, 7), Victorini in dialogos eius et in Terentit comoedias praeceptoris met Donati, 
aeque in Vergilium et aliorum in alios, Plautum videlicet, Lucretium, Flaccum, 
Persium atque Lucanum, 


5. In a cod. Bonon. s. XI (HKeit, de gramm. inf. aet., Erl. 1868, 27. HHacex, 
anecd. Helv. p. c) are the following notices, incorrect in many respects: In Roma 
fuerunt Donatus, Priscianus, Victorinus (as the author of the ars. gramm.), Fothicius 
(ie, Euticius, § 482, 1), Flavianus et Cominianus, in Spania Caper et Ogretius 
(Agroecius). in Carthagine Pompeius, Hisidorus, Sergius tractator (expl. in Donat.) 
et Augustinus. in Sicilia Honoratus et alter Sergius (de litt. syll. etc.) Maximus 
(lib. de rat. metr.) ef Metrorius (de final. syll.), HKzrr1, quaest. gramm, 2, vit. 
More correctly at the end of the cod. Bern. 243 the marginal note by PDaniel 
(from an early MS.): De Roma, de Sicilia, de Italia, de Africa, de Ispania venerunt 
ad nos libri grammatici: de Roma quatuor libri Donati (cf. Hactrn 1.1.). de Sicilia 
IIIT discipulorum eius, i.e. Honorati et Sergii et Maxini et Metrorii. de Italia duo 
libri Consentii de nomine et verbo et de barbarismo, et libri Prisciani XX, et Eutitii 
duo, et Sergii novem de littera et de barbarismo, et Asperi et Flaviani libri III, de 
Africa vero Cominiani et Pompeii, de Ispania Isodori et Capri et Agroeci et analogia 
(Orthography) Papperini et Victorini. HHacen, anecd. Helvet. p. cxurx.—Petri 
grammatici (s. VIII/LX) excerpta in HHackn’s anecd. Helvet. 159. 
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6. Best edition of the grammatici latini by HKri1, Lps. 1856-79 VII. As 
a supplement to this by HHuaaew, anecdota helvetica quae ad grammaticam 
latinam spectant, Lps. 1870.—Eicuxnretp and Enpticuer, analecta grammatica, 
Wien 1837. 

7. Scaincar, historia crit. scholiastaram latt., Leid. 1834 sq. III. LLrrscn, 
d. Sprachphilos. der Alten, Bonn 1838-41 III. van Hevspe, de L. Aelio Stilone 
(1839) p. 17. Grirexnax, Gesch. d. klaas. Philologie im Altertum, Bonn 1843 sqq. 
(esp. b. 4). HSreintraar, Gesch, d. Sprachwissensch. bei d. Gr. u. R., Berl. 1868. 
EJviiiex, les professeurs de littérature dans l’ancienne Rome, jusqu’é la mort 
d’Auguste, Par, 1886. 


42. The same deterioration is noticeable in the separate 
departments. Whereas in Republican times historical research 
had made progress, especially in subjects of political interest 
such as the sacred antiquities, in the Imperial period these were 
left to the jurists, and study was restricted to grammar, including 
orthography, synonymy, and lexicography, and to prosody; this 
was chiefly compilation, and rarely done with any systematic 
thoroughness. The writers on prosody, among whom the most 
important are Caesius Bassus and Juba, are entirely dependent 
on their Greek predecessors. After grammatical studies had 
ceased for more than a hundred years, an effort was made, in 
the 4th century, to produce comprehensive abridgments, which 
gradually became more and more meagre, limited and wanting 
in independence. The old mythology is almost the only subject 
of technical study. At the end of the 5th century the barbarian 
element begins to mingle with scholarship. 


1. Writers on the augural system, haruspicia and cognate subjects: Varro, 
Nigidius Figulus, Ap. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 100 54), L, Cuesar, Tarquitius Priscus, 
Caecina, Caesius, Veranius, Granius Flaccus, Aufustius, Clodius Tuscus, Um- 
bricius Melior, Julius Aquila, the grammarian Ennius (§ 159, 13), Cornelius 
Labeo. RMerxeu’s Prolegg. to Ovid's Fasti (1841). OMO.ier, Etrusk. 2%, 19. 
GScametsser, de etrusca disciplina, Bresl. 1872; die etr. Disziplin vom Bundesge- 
nossenkrieg bis z. Untergang des Heidentums, Liegn. 1881; Beitrige sur Kenntn. 
der Techn. der Haruspices, Schwerin a/W. 1884. Cf. below § 77. On Vicellius 
and Fonteius see § 170, 9. 


2. Scriptores latini rei metricae; ed. TuGarsrorp, Oxon. 1887, now specially 
in the sixth volume of Kerv's Grammatici. Division of writers on prosody into two 
classes, according as, like Varro, they consider the hexameter and iambic trimeter 
as metra principalia, from which a}l other metres are to be derived (merely metra 
derivata, rapayuwya), or divide the metres by the rpwrérvra. A few others (as 
in the fragm. bobiense and the centrimetrum) began with the iambus and 
trochaens, but the majority (no doubt for practical reasons) with the dactylus. 
Cf. esp. RWesrruat, griech. Metrik 13, 105. 188 208.214. HWentzz1, symb. crit. 
ad hist. scriptorum rei metr. lat., Bresl. 1858. HKeit, quaest. grammaticae, Lps. 
1860. JCaxsar, de nonnullis metricorum latt. locis, Marb, 1874. OHensg, de 
Iubs artigrapho in Ritschl’s acta Lips. 4 (1875), 87. 
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8. Cassrop, divin. lect. 80 orthographos antiquos legant Velium Longum 
Curtium Valerianum, Papirianum, Adamantium Martyrium de v et b, etc. Cassiop. 
de orthogr. mentions in addition Annaeus Cornutus, Caesellius Vindex, Eutyches, 
and Priscianus, Also Flavius Caper and Terentius Scaurus, as well as Auctores 
anonymi de orthographia IV in Hacen’s anecd. Helvet, 291, cf. p.cxxxv. WBram- 
BacH, lat. Orthogr. (1868), 27. 


4. Synonymy (differentia sermonum), which had already been treated of in- 
cidentally by Varro, Verrius Flaccus, and others, became in the later Imperial 
period (Caanis. GL. 1, 205, 16 li qui de differentits scribunt) a favourite subject for 
book-making, and the writings concerning it were attributed to Probus, Suetonius, 
Fronto, and in the Middle Ages even to Cato, Cicero and Vergil. The collections 
of this kind, which have been preserved to us, much resemble each other, and are 
only to a small extent derived from good sources. They may be traced back to 
an original collection, which was compiled probably in the 5th-6th centuries a.p. 
from the separate collections then extant. The most important collection of ex- 
tracts from the Roman synonymic remains is Montepess. H. 806 s. IX; in this, 
besides smaller collections, such as that of Arevalo in his Is1por. 7, 426, Hacen, 
anecd. Helvet. 275 (cf. JWBeck, de Sulpic, Apollin. p. 51) and FHaxp, published 
in Jena 1848, and also the differentiae of Probus (§ 300, 8, b), Suetonius (§ 347, 3), 
and Isidorus’ diff. spiritales (Montepess. does not give Isidorus’ greater profane 
synonymy, § 496, 1), there is a very voluminous collection (‘ differentiae similium 
orationis partium a Cicerone et ab aliis sapientibus viris in sensu et litteratura per 
alphabetum'); published by Becx, diff. scr. 28. Cicero's name is of course un- 
authorised and probably borrowed from the collection, otherwise differing entirely 
as to its contents, which bears the name of Cicero (§ 188, 9). Fragments of a 
collection of diff. serm. JJ. 127, 649 (on this see JWBrcx, JJ. 181, 689. JWBecx, 
de differentiarum scriptoribus lat., Groningen 1883. 


5. Fest. 166%, 8 glossematorum scriplores. Cnanis. GL, 1, 229, 81 glossae 
anliquitatum (old Latin), 242 . . . wutessein sacris Anagninorum vocum velerum 
interpretes scribunt. Gevu. 18, 7,8 glosaria namque conligitis et lexidia, res taetras 
et inanes et frivolas; The sound erudition of the earlier glossographers (e.g. of 
Aurelius Opilius, below § 159, 4, of Aelius Stilo, § 148, 2, and others) was 
preserved in a ruinously shattered condition in the glossaria, which have been 
preserved in great numbers, partly in very old MSS., and contain, besides a 
preponderating quantity of rubbish, very valuable linguistic material (taken 
from authorities now lost) especially for old and popular Latin. The glossaria 
explain rare Latin words (glossae) by comparing with them those in common use, 
frequently adding quotations and examples.—The explanation is generally in 
latin likewise, but sometimes in Greek as well: more rarely the lemma is in 
Greek, and the explanation in Latin (see n.7). The significance of these Gr.-Lat. 
glosses is contained in the Latin portion. The arrangement is generally more or 
less alphabetical (sometimes displaying wonderful subtlety: see Lozws’s prodr. 
129), more rarely according to the subjects. 


6. Purely Latin glossaria: the most important is that of Placidus (on this 
see § 472, 7) especially rich in data for ancient Latin (Plautus). Special glossaria 
on Plautus (§ 99, 6), Terence (§ 109, 8), Vergil (§ 231, 7), Sidonius (? § 467, 9) etc. 
Numerous independent and general glossaria, e.g. the G1. Affatim, so called from 
the word with which it begins (drawn from good sources, see HUsexen, RhM. 23, 
677), Gl. Asbestos (in the Vat. 1469 s. X with curious glosses on Lucilius, see 
GGorrz, RhM. 40, 824), GL Ab: G1. Abavus minor, etc.—The independent 
glossaria, sometimes abri y the addition of new material, 
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were gathered into collections: thus in the gl. Abavus maior (ed. GFHitpenranp, 
Gott. 1854; cf. HRoxscn, RhM. 80, 449. GLorws, gl. nom. 158; Mélanges Graux 
=gl. nom. 101). On other collections see n. 8. 9.—Very important MSS. for 
the purely Latin gloasaria are SGallen, 912, s. VII/ VIII (published by MWarnes, 
transact. of the Americ. philol, assoc. 1884, Cambr. 1885) and Vat. 3321 s. VII 
(from this and seven other MSS. AMar, class. auct. 6, 501 compiled his glossarium 
vetus, AWiLmanns, RhM. 24, 381).—The so-called glossae Isidori (7, 443 Arsv.) 
first published by Vutcanics, Thes. utriusque ling. (Leid. 1600) p. 667, are (like 
the excerpta Pithoeana in Gothofredi auctores ling. lat., 8. Gervasii 1602) not 
independent collections of glossae, but represent a compilation prepared by 
JScavickr ex variis glossariis: see Loxwk, prodr. 23.—On the so-called glossae 
Petronii see § 305, 2. 

7. The Latin-Greek glosses of Par. 7651 s. VIII/IX, attributed without 
foundation to Flavius Theodorus Philoxenus cos. a, 525 (see also Mommsen CIL. 
5, 8120, 4), rank above all glossae on account of their high value. On the 
information concerning authorities contained in them see FOsany, gloss. lat. spec. 
Giss. 1826. JKreix, RhM. 24, 289. Traces of a similar collection in Martyrius 
(§ 472, 6): FBocnecer, RhM. 85, 69. The collection quite groundlessly called 
glossae Cyrilli (in the Laudun. s. IX, Har). 5792 s. VII/VHI) is Graeco-Latin ; 
in this there are many originally Lat.-Gr. glosses (see Lorwe, prodr. 216),.—Cyrilli 
Philoxeni aliorumque vett. glossaria latinogr. et graecolat.a CLannaeo collecta, 
Par. 1679 (to be used with caution: see RhM. 17, 159. 18, 258; particularly 
because the Onomasticon vocum latino-graecarum, which JSpirce. prefixed to his 
edition of Calepini lexicon (Strassb, 1587), is here regarded as ancient, and 
incorporated among the early glosses; see Lorws, prodr. 194),—New critical 
edition of the Philox. and Cyrill. gl. in the Corp. glossar. lat. vol. 2, Lpz. 1887. 
AFERuporrr, d. Gl. d. Philox. u. Cyr., Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1865, 182.—To the 
bilingual glossaria belong also the so-called glossae Servii (§ 431, 4 in fin.) and the 
Latin glossae nominum, which were translated (about the 8th century) from 
biligual ones (published from Erfurt and other MSS. by GLorwe, Lpz. 1854, see 
n. 9 ad fin.) and others. On the Pseudo-Dositheana see § 431, 8,—Graeco-Latin 
are also the medico-botanical glosaria, which are of material, though not of 
linguistic importance: such are to be found at Siena (MS. s, X/XI published by 
JScuxipt, Herm. 18, 521) and in the Vatic. Reg. 1200s. X: to these belong also 
the sinonima Bartholomei and G1. Alphita (in Oxford, published by JLGMowar, 
anecd. Oxon. 1, 1.2). Cf. § 487, 4 ad fin. 


8. A series of lesser glossaria, together with other material, was collected in 
the 7./8. cent. (perhaps by the still enigmatical Ansileubus? see n.9 and OMCtLER, 
praef. Festi p. xxx111. Loews, prodr. 224. EBinnens, JenLZ. 1877, 155), together 
with a statement of the sources of the several glosses (e.g. Placidi, de glosis, 
that is, out of anonymous collections such as Affatim, see n. 6), into a sort of 
Encyclopaedia, the ance much used liber gloasarum (e.g. in the cod. Paris. 11529. 
30.8. VIII). See on this Witmanxxs RhM. 24, 364. Usexer ib. 24,382. Examples 
in Mar, class. auct. 7, 550, 589. 6, 554. 576. Also in GTuomas, SBer. d. Miinch. 
Ak. 1868 2, 870 (cf. CHatm and CHormasy, ib. 1869 2, 1. AMurcrer, Bi. f. d. 
Bayr. Gymn. 6, 295). Ficxert, Naumb. 1843. CPerer, Zeitz. 1850. SBercer 
(a. 9) 6. ‘ 

9. From the liber glossarum were derived, with the addition of other 
materials, the glossae Salomonis (Bishop of Constance } 919), printed at Augsb. 
1453 (cf. Usrxzr, RhM. 24, 889), Papiae elementarium doctrinae rudimentum 
about 1060 (often reprinted), also Osberni (a monk at Gloucester about 1150), 
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Panormia (ed. AMar, class auct. vol. 8. See WMerver, RhM. 29, 179), Hugotionis 
liber derivationum about 1190, the so-called breviloquus Benthemianus (s. XV; on 
this see KHamaxx, Hamb. 1879-80 II; weitere Mitteil. aus d. brevil. Benth. nebst 
Anhang: Abschnitte aus dem lb. derivat. des Ugutio, Hamb. 1882). Here 
belongs the Phillipps glossary 4626 in Cheltenham (see MWanaen, Amer. journ. 
of philol. 6,451. REtuis, journ. of phil. 1885, 81). A Turin glossary in Privex- 
Harrtcuxe’s Iter italicum 341 (on this GLozws’s commentary ib. 821) etc. SBrerorr, 
de glossariis . . . quibusdam medii aevi sive de libris Ansileubi, Papiae, 
Hugotionis etc., Par. 1879. 


Chief work on Lat. gl.: GLorwe, prodromus corporis glossariorum lat., Lys. 
1876. In addition: glossae nominum, ed. GLorewr; accedunt eius opuscula 
glessographica, Lps. 1884. In preparation: Corpus glossariorum latin. editum 
auctoritate soc. litt. reg. Saxon., Lps. 1887 sqq. (published in accordance with 
Logwe's preparatory work by GGoerz and others) ; see n. 7. 


10. Among the scriptores mythographi latini are comprehended Hyginus 
(§ 262), Fulgentius (§ 480), Lutatius Placidus (? ef. § 249, 2), Albericus philosophus 
(see below), published together by TuMuncxer (Amst. 1681, subsequently by 
AvSraverrn, Leid. 1742). Cf. CLanar, de nexu Hyg. fabb. 11. Three new 
mythographi vaticani, first published by AMa1, class. auct. Vol. 83 (Rome 1831), 
subsequently by GHBonk, scriptt. rerum myth. lat. tres (Celle 1834 11). The first 
of these (mythographus vaticanus I) is the earliest; it makes great use of 
Servius’ commentary on Vergil and other scholia on poets (e.g. on Statius) and 
of Fulgentius, Orosius, Isidorus and others. Correspondences with Ps.-Acro: 
AKigssuing, de person. horat.7, This mythol. I is preserved in Vatic. Reg. 1401, 
s. X./XI. In it the subscriptio: expl. liber secundus centum haf (=habens) fabulas 
sicul et primus, Cf. ORossnacu, JJ. 181, 408, AMai misread the subscription (Arf 
=hni, etc.) and-hence gave as the title of the work C. Hygini libri fabularum. The 
mythogr. vat. If borrows much word for word from the first; lastly mythogr. 
vat. III (de diis gentium et illorum allegoriis), in which are quoted e.g. Johannes 
Scotus (¢ about 875) and Remigius of Auxerre (¢ a. 908), belongs according to 
the cod. Goth. (poetarium Alberici) to Albericus (living s. XIII), the same who 
composed the work de deorum imaginibus, included in the corp. mythogr. (see 
above). Cf. EKtussmanx, de Alberici mythogr. cod. Goth, II (s. XIII), Rudolst. 
1868. Scuxeiper, de mythographis lat., Bresl. 1834. FOsaxn, Haller Lit.-Ztg. 
1834. Erg. Bl. 12. FJacons, ZfAW. 1834, 1057. Surinoar, de mythographo 
astronomico, Lugd. 1842. MZrxx, der Mytholog Fulgentius (1867) 18. RFonstrr, 
d. Raub der Persephone (Stuttg. 1874), 291. 


43. The Romans were naturally well qualified for oratory 
by their acute intellect, their love of order and their Italian 
vivacity, tempered with Roman gravity. The influence of habit 
and rule, the publicity of all transactions, the numerous occasions 
where good speaking was required, before the people, the senate, 
a jury or magistrates, the army, or at a funeral, made fluent 
speaking an indispensable requirement in the state and the 
possession of eloquence a means to the attainment of political 
distinction, especially when the privileges of rank disappeared one 
after the other, and political party-strife became more frequent 
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and ardent. In consequence of this oratory took from the begin- 
ning a practical direction, and practice in public speaking became 
an essential part of the education of a young Roman, so much 
so that Cato the Elder already composed a manual of it, and in 
several families, as in that of the Scribonii, eloquence became 
hereditary through several generations. To this must be attri- 
buted the large number of orators among the Romans, the early 
commencement of oratory and the great perfection to which it 
attained, its rise and decay with the various phases of the political 
constitution. 


1. Cte. off. 2, 66 eloquentiae a maioribus nostris est in toya dignilalis principatus 
datus. Cf. or. 141. Brut. 192 . . . in tanta et tam vetere republica maximis 
praemiis eloquentiae propositis omnes cupisse dicere, non plurumos ausos esve, potuisse 
paucos, Liv. 89, 40 ad summos honores alios scientia iuris, alios eloquentia, alios 
gloria militaris provezit. Quint. 2, 16, 8 pop, rom., apud quem summa semper 
oratoribus dignitas fuil ; see also Tac. dial, 37. 

2 Cic. de or. 2, 55 nemo studet eloquentiae nostrorum hominum nisi ut in causts 
atywe in foro eluceal: apud Graecos etc. (eloquence was an end in itself). Morality 
even suffered by the regard paid to the practical side: the forensic orator was 
scarcely expected to adhere to truth. Cicero’s words about M. Antonius (Brut. 
207), that he was facilis in causis recipiendis, apply also to himself, and in more 
than one passage he teaches that for an orator not the verum is the aim, but 
the verssimile; see de or. 2, 241. off. 2,51. In a similar manner Quinr. 2, 15, 82. 
3, 8, 18. 12, 1, 33 sqq. 6, 2,5 ubi animis iudicum vis afferenda est et ab ipsa veri 
contemplatione alducenda mens, ibi propritm oratoris opus est. On the other hand 
12,7, 7 son convenil ei quem oratorem esse volumus iniusta tueri sctentem ; cf. 4, 2, 98. 


3. They commenced in early youth. Africanus minor says, at the age of 
eighteen, in Putys, 32, 9 S80 elvas raow jolyids res... Kal woNd Kexwpopdvos Tijs 
puuaixhs alpdcews xal wpatews Sr: xploes oy alpotpa: Aéyew. Prix. ep. 5,8, 8 undevicesimo 
astatis anno dicere in foro coepi. Very frequently their début was a speech in 
praise of a recently departed relative. Again, Tiberius novem natus annos de- 
functum patrem pro rostris laudavit (Suet. Tib. 6). The youthful character of such 
Jaudationes funebres was, therefore, perhaps a reason for their rarely being 
published, EHtuxxr, Hermes 1, 441. It was also very common to commence the 
career of orator by prosecutions ; see Pury. 82,15 in fin. Crc. off. 2,49. Suet. 
IuL 4. Van. Max. 5, 4,4. Quixt. 12,6, 1. Tac. dial. 34in f. ApuLxr. apol. 66. 


4. The speeches attributed by later historians to the regal period do not, of 
course, prove anything as to the oratory of that time; but even then the con- 
stitution necessitated a certain amount of political speaking. Meyer’s collection 
from Apptus Claudius to Symmachus (n. 5) amounts to 158 orators, without 
counting those whose speeches were never written down or of whose speeches, if 
written, we have no record. Cf. § 44, 12. 


5. The principal sources are Cicero’s Brutus, Seneca the rhetor, Tacitus’ 
dialogus, Suetonius’ viri iJl., Quintilian 10, 1, 105-122 and 12, 10, 10-12, also Pliny‘s 
letters, Oratorum romanorum fragmenta col]. HMrrer, Ziir. 1882. (Paris reprint 
1837.) 7 1842.—A Westermann, Gesch. d. rém. Beredsamk. Lpz. 1835. FELienpr, 
brevis eloquentiae rom. ad Caesares hist. in his edition of Brutus 1844. FBtass 
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die gr. Beredsamk. von Alex. bis Aug., Berl. 1865, p. 104. JFABrrorr and 
VCucuevat, hist. de l'éloquence lat. jusqu’s Cicéron, Par. 1872 II. JPorret, 
l'éloquence judiciaire & Rome, Par. 1887. 


44, The eloquence of the oldest period was thoroughly natural, 
the artless expression of an individual stimulated by a certain 
situation and certain purposes, possessing political importance 
and able to speak. But as early as the close of the 5th century 
Appius Claudius published a speech after it was delivered, and 
of the funeral orations mentioned in the 6th century it 1s possible 
that they were written down from the very beginning. The 
undoubtedly greatest orator of the 6th century, Cato the Elder, 
must generally have written down and published his speeches 
as political pamphlets, though perhaps only after they were 
delivered. On the whole, in the 6th century v.c., the spoken word 
was as yet the most important; writing down and publishing 
speeches was resorted to for political purposes. Besides those 
of Cato, we hear in this time of published speeches esp. by the 
elder Africanus, L. Papirius and C, Titius. In the beginning 
of the 7th century Roman oratory was already so far ad- 
vanced that the acquaintance with Greek rhetoric only raised 
it and made it more conscious of its worth, without depriving 
it of its national character. The first to attempt an artistic dis- 
position in his speeches was Ser. Sulpicius Galba (cos. 610/144), 
and Gracchus the Younger was a perfect orator in virtue of his 
combination of talent and study. It was the exception, even in 
the first half of that century, if an orator published none of his 
speeches, and there were already writers who composed speeches 
afterwards delivered by others. In the epoch of the Gracchi, 
practical political speaking had attained to its highest perfection, 
and maintained this level during 30 or 40 years. But by and by, 
when the orator no longer addressed the sovereign People, but a 
plebeian mob, studied perfection was regarded as less important 
in a spoken speech. The political purpose then became of minor 
importance in published speeches: speeches were composed and 
published as mere specimens of eloquence. The most eminent 
orators of this time were M. Antonius (cos. 655/99) and L. 
Crassus (cos. 659/95) ; but besides them we find a large number 
of orators remarkable in their way, e.g. Q. Mucius Scaevola 
(cos. 609/95), L. Marcius Philippus (cos. 663/91), L. Apuleius 
Saturninus (tr. pl. 654/100), M. Livius Drusus (tr. pl. 663/91), 
C. Caesar Strabo (aedilis 664/90), P. Sulpicius Rufus (tr. pl. 
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666/88), C. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 679/75). Without ever losing 
sight of their practical purposes, the orators and theorists of the 
Roman school (compare in Sulla’s time the Rhetoric addressed 
to Herennius) kept aloof from the crotchets of the Greek 
rhetoricians, though they also knew how to appreciate the 
instruction derived from the Greeks. In the second half of the 
<th century men of Roman birth commenced to give rhetorical 
instruction in Latin. Through the medium of the Greeks, the 
exaggerated style then prevailing in Asia was introduced in 
Rome, and found a representative especially in Hortensius. But 
his younger contemporary, Cicero, again deserted this style, and 
joined a mediating school, the Rhodian; by a happy combina- 
tion of talents, exercised and ennobled by indefatigable industry, 
he was lifted to the highest place in the artistic oratory of the 
Romans. He did service also by making the principal doc- 
trines of rhetoric popular among his countrymen. In the later 
years of his life there arose in Greece a retrograde school, which 
found even him too Asiatic and which soon prevailed in Rome. 
A number of the younger men, to whom Caesar seems to have 
belonged, made it their principle to revert to the genuine old 
Attic orators, and the majority even chose as their pattern the 
simplest writer among them, viz. Lysias. To this school belong 
M. Calidius, M. Brutus, Licinius Calvus, Caelius Rufus, Q. 
Cornificius and later Asinius Pollio, who admired especially 
Thukydides. Frequently as speeches were published, it was 
even then very rare that the spoken and the published speech 
agreed throughout, since the orators would prepare their speeches 
before delivering them, but remained free as to the general 
tenor. 

1. Cato: orator est, Marce fili, vir bonus dicendi peritus ; see Sex. controv. praef. 
9. Cf. Quiet. 12 1,1 8qq. Prix. ep. 4, 7, 5. 

2. Tothe most ancient orators belong P. Licinius Crassus (cos, 549/205) and 


SMM. Cornelius Cethegus (cos. 550/204). Funeral orations especially were published 
already in the first half of the 6th century v.c., most often probably for political 
purposes. Cf. § 43, 3. 

8 Qcixt. 8,1, 19 Romanorum primus, quantum ego quidem sciam, condidit aliqua 
tn hanc materiam (the theory of eloquence) M. Cato tlle Censorius (in his praecepta). 
pow M. Antonius incohavit. But for a long time afterwards self-taught orators are 
mentioned, such as Curio (cos. 678/76; see Cic. Brut. 214). But cases of this kind 
were then only exceptional, and it is wrong when Aper (in Tac. dial. 19) says of 
the orators of the period of Cicero: paucissimi praecepla rhetorum aut philosophorum 
peacita (the latter might rather be right) cognoverant. 

4. Circ. de or. 2, 92 nostri oratores . . . scripla ex quibus iudictum fieri posset 
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non mulla sane reliquerunt. orat, 182 Crassi perpauca sunt, nec ea iudictorum, nihil 
Antoni, nihil Cottae, nihil Sulpici. p. Cluent. 140 M. Antonium aiunt solitum esse dicere 
ideirco se nullam umquam orationem scripsisse ut, si quid aliquando non opus esset ab 
se esse dictum, posset neyare dixisse. Cic.,on the other hand, mentions written 
speeches of the two Gracchi (Brut. 104. 117), M. Aemilius Scaurus (ib. 112) 
P. Rutilius Rufus (114), the son of the younger Africanus (77), Q. Tuberv (117), 
Curio (122) and his son (220), Sulpicius Galba (127), Flavius Fimbria (129), 
T. Albucius (181), Q. Lutatius Catulus (182), Q. Scaevola (163), Caesar (262); in 
addition Livy mentions a speech by the elder Africanus (569/185), others by 
C. Titius (598/161), Quint. 10, 1, 116 speeches of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, Scvetroxics 
Tul. 55 of Caesar Strabo, Ascoxivs Cornel. p. 62 Or. of P.Cominius. Eztra urbem, 
too, apud socios et Latinos, existed orators and speeches published by them (Cic. 
Brut. 169 sq.), e.g. L. Papirius of Fregellae and T. Betutius of Asculum. 


5. Cato the Elder and even (C.) Gracchus commenced all their speeches with 
& prayer to or at least some mention of the gods, Serv. Verg. Aen. 7, 259. 11, 301. 
Syusacu. ep. 3,44. Geni. 18, 28 (22), 1 (in plerisque antiquis orationtbus), Cf. Var. 
Max. 1 praef.; Pix. paneg. 1. The general manner in which this is related of 
Cato's speeches leads to the supposition that the same holds good of those also 
which he made in civil causes (causae privatae), the only ones of the kind before 
the time of Cicerv of which we know that they were published, just as in Cicero's 
own time only a few such speeches delivered before the tribunal of the centum-viri 
are known to us. HJorpax, Caton. quae extant, p. Lxxxvil. 


6. L. Aelius Stilo . . . scriptitavit orationes multis, orator ipse numquam fuit, 
Crc. Brut, 169, cf. 205 sq. M. Bibulus scriptitavit accurate, cum praesertim non esset 
orator, ib. 267. So C. Laelius wrote speeches for Tubero and for Fabius Maximus, 
Plotius Gallus for Sempronius Atratinus (Surt. rhet. 2), Caesar for Metellus (Sver. 
Tul. 55). Cicero himself composed in like manner speeches for Cn. Pompeius and 
T. Ampius (Quist, 8, 8, 50) and (a. 700) for a father the funeral speech on his son 
Serranus (ad Q. fr. 3, 8,5 laudavit pater scripto meo), Froxto p. 123 Ventidius ille, 
postquam Parthos fudit fugavitque, ad victoriam suam praedicandam orationem a 
G. Sallustio mutuatus est. 

7. Cic. Brut. 828 id declarat tolidem quot dizxit . . . scripta verbis oratio. 
This was not, however, the usual thing: see ib. 91 videmus alios oratores inertia 
nthil scripsisse, ne domesticus etiam labor accederet ad forensem; pleraeque enim 
scribuntur orationes habitae tam, non ut habeantur. Cf. ib. 938. Prin. ep. 4, 9, 23. 
Sen. suas, 15 Auic actioni (of Asinius Pollio) qus interfuerunt negant eum haec dixisse, 

. . sed postea composutsse, Pix. ep. 1,20, 7. . . Ciceronis pro Murena (57), 
pro Vareno (also p. Quinctio), in guibus brevis et nuda quasi subscriptio quorundam 
criminum solis titulis indicatur, ex his apparet illum permulta dirxisse, cum ederet 
omisisee. So likewise did C. Galba (Cic. Brut. 127) and L. Crassus (ib. 160, 164). 
But as a rule Cicero appears to have published his speeches complete and as they 
were spoken. Thus the Corneliana was tisdent paene verbis quibus editaest . . . 
perorata (Conse. Ner. fr. 45 H.). This does not exclude slight alterations and 
additions with a view to the impression to be produced in delivering the speech. 
The younger Pliny (ep. 9, 28, 5) and Fronto (ep, p. 184 Nab.) generally published 
their speeches in a revised and enlarged form. 

& Quistit. 10,7, 80 plerumque multa agentibus accidit ut mazxime necessaria et 
utique initia (of speeches) scribant, cetera quae domo afferunt coyitatione complectantur, 
subitis ex tempore occurrant, quod fecisse M. Tullinm commentariis ipsius apparet, 
Sen. contr. 8, praef. 6 of Cassius Severus: sine commentarito numquam dixit, 
aec hoc commentario contentus erat in quo nudae res ponuntur, sed macima parle 
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perscribebatur actio: illa quoque quae salee dici polerant adnotabantur, sed cum 
procedere nollet wisi instructus libenter ab instrumentis recedebat. In the time 
of Cicero spoken speeches were taken down (like the one pro Milone). Surr. 
Iul. 55 of Caesar's speech pro Q. Metello: non immerito Augustus existimat 
magis ab actuariis exceplam male subsequentibus verba dicentis quam ab ipso 
editam. Quintilian too complains (7, 2, 24) that speculating booksellers have 
published speeches of his carelessly taken down. Unspoken speeches also were 
published by Cato and by Cicero (Verrin. actio II, Miloniana, Philipp. II). 
M. Brutus wrote merely ezxercitationis gratia a defence for Milo (Quintit. 3, 
6, 98, cf. 10, 1, 28), Cestius Pius in Milonem (Sew. contr. 3, praef. 16), Lucan 
even in Octavium Sagittam et pro eo. Spurious speeches existed also at an early 
time. Sulpici (§ 153, 5) orationes quae feruntur, eas post mortem eius scripsisse P. 
Canutius putatur: . . . tpsius Sulpici nulla oratio est, Cic. Brut. 205. In the post- 
Ciceronian period occur speeches against Cicero under the names of Catiline and 
M. Antonius, Ascox. p. 95 Or. Quixtix. 9, 8, 94. 


9. Scrr. gramm. 25 ( =rhet. 1) rhetorica quoque apud nos perinde alque 
grammatica (above § 41, 1) sero recepta est, paulo etiam difficilius, quippe quam constet 
nonmumquam etiam prohibitam exerceri . . . paulatim et ipsa utilis honestaque 
apparuit, multique (as M. Antonius, Cicero, Cn. Pompeius, Augustus) eam et 
praesidii causa et gloriae appetiverunt . . . plerique autem oratorum etiam declama- 
tioney ediderunt. quare magno studio hominibus iniecto magna etiam professorum ac 
doctorum profluxit copia, adeoque floruit ut nonnulli ex infima fortuna in ordinem 
venatorium atque ad summos honores processerint, Hirronym. ad Euseb. Chr. a. 
1929 = 666/88 Plotius Gallus primus Romae latinam rhetoricam docuit. Cf. Sur. 
rhet. 2. Sex. contr. 2, 8, 5. Quintin. 2, 4, 42. The expulsion of the latini 
rhetores decreed by the Censors (amongst whom was L, Crassus) in a. 662/92 was 
without effect, as it had been already in 598/161 (Gey. 15, 11). Huirrowx. L) 
1936 =673/81 Vultacilins Pfotus (§ 158, 3) latinus rhetor, Cn. Pompei libertus et doctor, 
scholam Romae aperuit, The first book on rhetoric in general written in Latin 
is that ad Herennium, see 4, 7,10 nomina rerum (figures and such like) graeca 
concertimus . . . quae enim res apud nostros non erant, earum rerum nomina non 
peterant esse usitala. RVortxmann, die Rhetorik der Griech. u. Rém. in system. 
Coersicht, Lpz. 71685. RKrdnvert, d. Anfinge der Rhet. bei den Rim., Memel 
1877. 


10. Greek masters of oratory in the time of Cicero were Hermagoras 
the Elder (OHarxecxen, JJ. 181, 69), Molon, Apollodoros of Pergamon. Their 
pupils: Apollodori praecepta magis ex discipulis cognoscas, quorum diligentissimus 
in tradendo fuit latine C. Valgius (§ 241, 8), graece Afticus, Quintiv. 8, 1, 18. Cf. 
Hisroxym. }. 1 1953 =690/64: Apollodorus Pergamenus, graecus orator, praeceptor 
Calidit e Augusti, larus habetur. Waitamow1tz, Herm. 12, 833 looks upon Apollo- 
doros as the ‘founder’ of classicism, i.e. of the Atticist reaction : see against this 
view ERonpr, RhM. 41, 176; see § 41,1. Cric. Brut. 263 C. Stcinins, ex disciplina 
Hermagorae; 60 also T. Accius of Pisaurum, ib. 271. A pupil of Molon was also 
T. Torquatus, Brut. 245. 


11. For the characterisation of Attic and Asiatic oratory cf. Cre. eg. 
Brut. 51. 325. or. 27. Qurxtiz. 12, 10, 16 antiqua diviso inter Atticos atque Astanos 
fuit, cum hi pressi et integri, contra inflati illi et inanes haberentur, in his nthil super- 
Suertt, dlis tudicium mazxime ac modus deesset. 

12 Frowtro p. 127 omnes universos quicumque post Romam conditam oratores 
extilerunt ... i numerare velis vix frecentorum numerum complebis, Characterisa- 
tion of the principal orators in Vette. 2, 86,2. Tac. dial. 18 (Cato, C. Gracchus, 
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Crassus, Cicero, Corvinus). Froxto p, 114 contionatur Cato infeste, Gracchus 
turbulente, Tullius copiose. iam in tudiciis saevit idem Cato, triumphat Cicero, 
tumultuatur Gracchus, Calvus rizatur, Aprutei. apol. 95 neque Calo gravilatem 
requirat, neque Laelius lenitatem neque Gracchus tmpetum, nec Caesar calorem, nec 
Hortensius distributionem, wee Calvus argutias, nec parsimoniam Sallustius, nec 
opulentiam Cicero, In the Ciceronian period Quixtit. 12, 10, 11 vim Caesaris, 
indolem Caelii, subtilitatem Calidii, diligentiam Pollionis, diynitatem Messalae, 
sanctilatem Calvi, gravitatem Bruti, acumen Sul picti, acerbitatem Cassii repertemus. 


45. The Augustan age possesses in Asinius Pollio and M. 
Messala late representatives of Republican oratory, and Augus- 
tus himself as well as Agrippa and Maecenas show themselves, 
whenever occasion requires, men of oratorical training. But in 
this period, in connection with the downfall of the old constitu- 
tion, the opportunities and subjects of eloquence disappear, while 
the impediments and barriers increase in proportion. Mere 
theory daily encroaches in the room of practice, rhetors sup- 
plant the orators, declaiming supersedes speaking. In Augustus’ 
own time appear, therefore, the earliest representatives ot 
Imperial oratory: the orator Cassius Severus, the rhetors 
Porcius Latro, Albucius Silus, Arellins Fuscus, Junius Gallio, 
Cestius Pius, Fulvius Sparsus, Argentarius, Blandus, Q. Haterius, 
Julius Bassus, Pompeius Silo, Varius Geminus, and others, to 
whom may be added Rutilius Lupus and the rhetor Seneca in 
the last years of Augustus. The main features of this new 
oratory are the exclusive cultivation of style and an intentional 
renunciation of serious subjects and practical purposes, The 
rhetor’s school becomes now an end in itself and a centre of 
intellectual life, where a world of fictions grows up. From the 
genus deliberativum its suasoriae are taken, from the genus iudi- 
ciale its controversiae ; in the class of epideictic compositions the 
laudationes and vituperationes are in favour. The methods of 
the rhetorical lecture-rooms are then also transferred to the few 
occasions of practical display, employed as they were for the 
exhibition of theatrical declamation. Legal knowledge was 
very scarce, The most eminent orators of this kind in the post- 
Augustan age are Votienus Montanus, Romanius Hispo, Crispus 
Passienus, Domitius Afer, Vibius Crispus, Galerius Trachalus, 
Julius Africanus, Julius Secundus, and finally Tacitus and Pliny. 
It is in vain that Quintilian and Tacitus (in the dialogue) point 
to the genuine classical authorities and struggle against the 
fashion of their time, though they themselves are unwittingly 
under its influence. In Fronto’s time, the style became besides 
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turgid and inelegantly decked out with archaisms. Apuleius 
has the same mannerism, but more talent. The more manysided 
and intricate the Roman Law became, esp. in the 3rd century, 
A.D., the more inaccessible did it become to these phraseologists, 
who in this way also lost the last remnant of practical utility and 
were henceforth limited to epideictic speeches, to servile pane- 
gyrics, declamations on fictitious subjects, and to epistolary com- 
position. Gaul was more fertile in these than the other parts 
of the Empire. The most distinguished representative of this 
school is Symmachus, and after him Ausonius; the panegyric 
orators extend from the time of Diocletian (Eumenius, Nazarius) 
to that of Julian (Claudius Mamertinus) and Theodosius I (Dre- 
panius Pacatus), and in the sixth century we have Ennodius’ 
eulogy on Theodoric. The African rhetors were richer in 
thought but less careful in style; among them Christianity 
found, in the 3rd and 4th centuries, its most ingenious defenders | 
(Tertullian, Arnobius, Cyprian, St. Augustine). The rhetoricians 
of these centuries devoted their attention to the study of the 
old masters and endeavoured to make them palatable to their 
contemporaries by diluting them in their fashion. 


1. Tac. dial. 38 extr.: (orationes) mediis d. Augusti temporibus habitae, 
postynam longa temporum qutes et continuum popult ofium et assidua senatus tran- 
quillitas ef maxime principis disciplina ipsam quoque eloyuentiam, sicul omnia, 
pacacerat, Rhetoric was in that period tanght at Rome by the Greeks Theodorus 
of Gadara and Caecilius of Kale Acte, and by the Roman knight Blandus (§ 268, 1). 
Sex. Contr. 2, praef. 5 ante illum (Blandum) intra libertinos praeceptores pul- 
cherrimae disciplinae continebantur et . . . turpe erat docere (for payment) and 
honeatum erat discere. This too shows the increased importance of rhetoric.— 
EAntrz, hist. de l’éloquence sous les Césars, Par.' 1892 II. 


2. Tac. dial. 14 extr.: novi rhetores, veteres oratores. At least 100 such nor 
are meutioned by Seneca the Elder: few written works by them were extant. 
Sex. contr. 1, praef. 11, Later ones also in Ivv. 7, 143 syq. 214. Nero was the 
first Emperor of the Julian dynasty who was in need alienae sacundiae, Tac. A. 
13,3. The principal orators of his own time are thus characterised by Quint. 
12, 10, 11 copiam Senecae, vires Africani, maturilatem Afri, iucunditatem Crispi, 
sonum Trachali, eleyantiam Secundi, 


3. Latin writers on rhetoric in the first century (besides Seneca and 
Quintilian) are Celsus, Laenas, Luranius (?) Stertinius, Gallio, Porcius Latro, 
Cestius Pius, Pliny the Elder, Verginius, Tutilius, Vettius. Cf. Quint. 8, 1, 19-21, 
Quintilian was the first professor of eloquence appointed by the State (by Ves- 
pesian). In this time already Ivv. 7, 147 says acctpiat te Gallia, vel potius nutri- 
cala causidicorum Africa, si placuit mercedem ponere linguae, 

4. Sus. contr. 1, praef.6 ul possilis aestimare in quantum colidie ingenia decrescant 
et... eloyuentia se retrotulerit .. . in deterius . . . data res est sive luxu temporum 
. + . sive cum praemium pulcherrimae rei cecidisset, The causae corruptae eloquentiae, 
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which Tacitus (dial.) and Quintilian (see 5, 12, 23. 6, prooem. 8. 8, 6, 76) attempted 
to point out in special treatises, consisted not only in the licentia atque inscilia 
declamantium (Quint. 2, 10, 8), for this was only one of the symptoms, and the 
real causes are to be found in the state of the time (cf. Sex. ep. 114): since 
eloquentia saeculo servit (Lactant. inst. diy. 5, 1). The public were not better than 
their orators and required always something new and startling; Prrron. sat. 3 
sey. Tac. dial. 19. Quint. 4, 1, 57. 72. 4,5, 10. 4,8,1. Nor were those who vividam 
et incorruplam eloquentiam tuendis civibus exercebant (Tac. A. 18, 42), Le. the 
judicial speakers, causidici (Mantia.. 2, 64), any better than the rhetoricians; 
rather tn ipsa capitis aut fortunarum pericula irrupit voluptas (Quint. 4, 2, 122. 127. 4, 
8,2. Sky. controv. 9, praef. 2. Prrs. 1,83. Marriav. 6,19). Thus the custom of 
applause (even by paid claqueurs) was transferred from the schools (Quint. 2, 2, 9 
84q.) to the Centumviral tribunal (Puix. ep. 2, 14, 4 sqq,), and in Gaul at a later 
time to the Church (Ar. Sipox. ep. 9, 8). As to legal technicalities, most of these 
pleaders, not having any knowledge of their own, were obliged to consult 
pragmatici as monitores, Quint, 12, 8, 2sqq. Ivy. 7, 123. 


5. The instruction of the rhetorician succeeds that of the grammaticus (Suet. 
gramm. 4). On the practices of the rhetorical schools cf. Koruer, Rhetor Seneca 
89. FaixptAnper, Sittengesch. 3°, 3438. A beginning was made with the genus 
demonstrativum (drdextudy; cf. Quint. 2, 1, 8), then by theses for practice 
(declamationes) the student advanced to the deliberativum (evySovdevruxéy) or the 
suasoriae and from this to the iudiciale (d&«ax«év) or the controversiae. These 
last were divided into three portions: the sententiae (opinions on the application 
of the law to a particular case), divisio (division into separate questions) and 
colores (methods of palliating a criminal act), Quint. 10, 8, 21 obstant fere turba 
discipulorum et consuetucdo classium certis diebus audiendarum, nonnihil etiam persuasio 
patrum numerantium potius declamationes quam aestimantium. Cf. § 44, 9. 


6. Prix. ep. 2, 4, 5 schola et auditorium et ficta causa res innoxia est, Prtnon. 1. 
declamatores , . . clamant: haec vulnera pro libertate publica excepi etc. . . . rerum 
tumore et sententiarum vanissimo strepitu hoc tantum proficiunt ut cum in forum 
venerint putent sein alium orbem terrarum delatos, et ideo ego adulescentulos existumo 
in scholis stultissimos fieri quia nihil ex his quae in usu habemus aut audiunt aut 
vident, sed piralas cum catenis in litore stantes, sed tyrannos edicta scribentes, . . « 
sed responsa in pestilentiam data ut virgines tres aut plures immolentur etc. Tac. 
dial. 85 tyrannicidarum praemia aut quidquid in schola quotidie agitur, in foro vel 
raro vel numquam, ingentibus verbis persequuntur, The ablicati also belonged to these 
unreal themes; cf. Ivv.7, 168, Quint. 2, 10, 5. 8,8, 23. On the fulminations against 
tyrants see also Ivy. 7, 151. Favourite materials.from history were e.g. Sulla (ib. 
1, 16), Hannibal (7, 161); from literature esp. Vergil and Ovid (particularly for 
exercises in metrical form). Cf.n.9. Sketches and elaborations of such school 
themes are to be found in the Quintilian declamations (§ 325, 12) and in those of 
Calpurnius Flaccus (§ 351, 5); especially important are the elder Seneca, and 
Philestrates' vitae sophistarum. Cf. also n. 9. The delivery was exaggerated, 
lively and redundant in gesticulation. Quint. 2, 12, 9. 4, 2, 37. 89. 11, 3, 184. 
The custom of applauding, see n. 4. 


7. In the 3rd century Lanprip. Diad. 4, 2 solent puert pileo insigniri naturals 
(a ‘caul’), quod obstetrices rapiunt et advocatis credulis vendunt, siquidem causidici hoe 
iuvari dicuntur. Alex. Sev. 35 oratores et poetas non sibi panegyricos dicentes, quod 
. . . stultum ducebat, sal axt orationes recitantes aut facta veterum canentes libenter 
audivit . . . ad Athenaeum auliendorum e¢ graccorum eo latinorum rhetorum cet 
pecorum causa frequenter processit. audivil eliam forenses oralores causas reciiantes 
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quas vel apud ipsum vel apud praefectos urbis egerant. ib. 44, 4. 68, 1 (see § 875, 1). 
Cf. Carttor. Maximin. 29 (iun. 8), 4 Messalam ex familia nobili, oratorem potentissi- 
mum eundemque doctissimum. The younger Maximinus’ teacher was orator 
Titianus, ib. 27 (iun.1),5. In the reign of Gordianus III Misitheus (§ 875, 2), quem 
causa eloquentiae dignum parentela sua putavit (Carit. Gord. 23, 6). From the 
senate Numerianus received a statue with the legend: Numeriano Caesari, oratori 
temporibus suis potentissimo (ib. 11,8). The younger Postumus was, according to 
Tassriy, Port. XXX tyr. 4, 2 ita in declamationibus disertus ul eius controversiae 
(Jutntiliano dicantur insertae. 


8. In the fourth century we may name Ausonius’ masters, Ti. Victor 
Minervius, his son Alethius Minervius, then Latinus Alcimus Alethius, the 
Emperor Julian’: master, Aemilius Magnus Arborius, rhetor Tolosae, Avson. 
Profess. Burdig. 1.6. 2.16. Subjects: panegyrici and fictae ludorum (schoo)s) lites, 
Avson. 1.1. 1, 18 sqq. Syuswacu. ep. 8, 5 mitfo decantatas iudicialium meditationum 
fictiones et inania simulacra causarum. Avoeustix. confess, 5, 8, 14 audiebam quietius 
(than in Carthage) ibi (in Rome) studere adolescentes et ordinatiore disciplinae 
coercitione sedari, ne in eius scholam quo magistro non utuntur passim et proterve 
trruant, nec eos admitti omnino nisi ille permiserit, contra apud Carthaginem foeda 
est et intemperans licentia scholasticorum, irrumpunt impudenter et prope furiosa 
Sronte perturbant ordinem quem quisque discipulis ad profictendum tustituerit, multa 
tniariosa faciunt .. . et punienda legilus, nisi consuetudo patrona sit. 

9. As late as the 6th century Ennodius (§ 479) uses the same materials 
in his school speeches, e.g. in novercam quae cum marito privigni odia suadere 
non posset ulrisque venena porrerxit ; in ewm qui praemii nomine Vestalis virginis nup- 
tias postulavit ; in eum qui in lupanari statuam Minervae locavit; and as ethicae: 
verba Thetidis cum Achillem videret extinctum, verba Menelai cum Troiam videret 
erustam etc. Such subjects were also treated in verse, e.g. verba Achillis in 
parthenone cum tubam Diomedis andiaset, AL. 198 PLM. 4, 322; deliberation of 
Augustus as to whether he should burn the Aeneis (AL. 672 PLM. 4, 179); c. 4 of 
Dracontius (rerba Herculis cum videret Hydrae capita pullulare), and 9 (deliberativa 
Achillis an corpus Hectoris vendat), 


10. On the collection of the Panegyrici: see § 391, 1; cf. also § 493, 2. Best 
collection of the later works, down to Baeda: Rhetores latini minores, ex. codd. 
maximam partem primum adhibitis emendavit CHats, Lps. 1863. 


46. Letters, official as well as personal, are early enrolled 
as literature among the Romans, both independently and in his- 
torical works; those of notable men soon began to be collected. 
E.g. the letters of Cato the Elder to his son, of Cornelia to her 
son ©. Gracchus, subsequently those of Caesar, M. Brutus, and 
especially the correspondence of Cicero which, even as it now 
exists, is an important authority on the history of the time. 
The letters which are preserved to us are, however, but rarely 
familiar effusions reflecting the mood of the moment, such as 
are most of those of Cicero; they usually serve some personal 
or political object, and are written in the first instance with an 
eye to publication. Rhetoric soon takes possession of this form 
of literature also, and produces suasoriae in epistolary form, like 
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those of Seneca; or any subject is chosen at discretion—some- 
times a learned one—and is treated in a free and popular manner 
in this dress. Those of Pliny have for their scope to discuss 
questions and events in motley variety, and above all to place 
their author in a favourable light. After the 2nd century a.p. 
the epistle develops into a special style, in which the substance 
is often quite subordinate. Of this sort are the letters of Fronto, 
Symmachus, Sidonius, and in the 5th and 6th centuries those 
of Salvianus, Ruricius and Ennodius. The letters of Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Paulinus of Nola and 
others, rely much on unctuous redundancy of language for some 
of their pastoral efficacy; those of Jerome contain most sub- 
stance. Those of Cassiodorus are of a practical character, being 
in part official decrees on secular matters, like the Papal epistles 
on matters ecclesiastical. Among the latter those of Leo and 
Gregory the Great are of importance in a literary sense. The 
finished style aimed at in these pronouncements Jed to enormous 
prohxity when the Byzantine style had become paramount. 


1, Real private letters, addressed to intimate friends and written without any 
thought of publication, are indifferent both as regards substance and style. Cr. 
Phil. 2, 7 quam multa toca solent esse in epistulis quae, prolata si sint, inepta ridean- 
tur! quam multa seria neque tamen ullo modo divolganda ! (cf. Puix. ep. 6, 16, 22). 
Cic. fam. 9, 21, 1 quid simile habet epistula aut iudicio aut contioni? . . . epistulas 
quotidianis verbis texere solemus. 15, 21, 4 ego illas Calvo litteras misi non plus quam 
has quas nune legis existimans exituras. aliler enim scribimus quod eos solos «uibus 
miltimus, aliter quod multos lecturos putamus. Cf. n. 9. 


2. Letters with a didactic tendency, and starting from a personal mvtive (as 
in the poetical epistle), are those from Cato to his son, and those of T. Livius 
addressed likewise to his son; with a political tendency those of Cornelia. On the 
other hand the epistolary form was of secondary importance in the Jetter con- 
cerning his services addressed to King Philip by the elder Africanus (§ 56, 1); in 
that of Scipio Nasica on the campaign against Perseus in which he took part 
(Pict. Aemil. Paul. 15), and probably also in that of C. Gracchus to M. Pom- 
ponius and of Q, Catulus to A. Furius. Epistula voluminis instar (Scuot. Bon, on 
Cie. Plane. 85, p. 270 Or.) from Cicero to Pompeius. Similarly Q. Cicero de 
petitione. 


8. Examples of letters in historical works are those in Antipater, Quadri- 
garius, Macer and especially Sallust, some original documents, others worked up. 
Fuoxto p. 126 extant epistulae . . in serie partim scriptae historiarum rel a serip- 
toribus (?) compostiae, ut tla Thucydidté (7,11) nobilissima Nictae ducis epistula ex 
Sicilia missa, item apud C. Sallustium ad Arsacen regem Mithridatis . . . et Cn. 
Pompei ad senatum (§ 205, 4) . . . et Adherbalis apud Cirtam obsessi (Iug. 24)... 
breves nec ullam rerum gestarum expeditionem continentes. latae autem . . . extant 
Catuli litterae. Ignorance also accepted fictitious letters in the historians and 
rhetoricians as historical documents ; most of the compositions of this kind which 
we find in the scriptores hist. aug. are probably the production of earlier 
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rhetoricians; see CCzwaurna, de epistularum actorumque quae a script. h. a. 
proferuntur fide et auct. P.1L, Bonn 1870. Cf. n. 7. 


4. The epistolary form is frequent in the writings of jurists, such as Antis- 
tius Labeo, Ateius Capito, Proculus, Neratius, Juventius, Javolenus, Africanus ; 
this originated probably in the written decisions (responsa) returned to questions 
on matters of law (§ 48,5). From these the custom was transferred to other 
subjects, such as history and grammar, and later on to medicine, etc. GELLIUs 
13, 18, 2 Erucius clarus . . . ad Sulpicium Apollinarem scripsit, . . . quacrere 
sese et petere uti sibi rescriberet quaenam esset eorum verborum (Cato’s) sententia. 
Cf. n. 5. 


5. Learned discussions in epistolary form in Varro's Epistolae and Epistolicae 
quaestiones, in Cicero's correspondence, e.g. with Brutus and Calvus on questions 
of oratorical style (§ 210, 2), in Valgius Rufus, Valerius Messala, Sinnius Capito, 
Verrius Flaccus, Pomponius Secundus, M. Valerius Probus, Sulpicius A pollinaris, 
Lactantius. 


6. Epistulae medicinales, partly apocryphal (e.g. Hippocratis ad Maecenatem), 
are to be found compiled in MSS. (such as that in Brussels 3701 s. X), as well as 
in the medical treatise of Marcellus (Empiricus), Epistulae Oribasii medici ad 
Eustathium filium suum, ad Eunapium nepotem suum. 


7. In the rhetorical schools of the Imperial period a favourite exercise was 
the composition of letters, which were by preference connected with some cele- 
brated name. In this way originated many spurious letters such as Horace’s 
epistola prosa oratione (see § 240, 2), the letter ad Caesarem senem de rep. in the 
Sallustian style (see § 206, 5), and subsequently the letters of Seneca to Paul the 
Apostle (see § 289, 9). 

8. Aro.tix. Sipon. epist. 1, 1 (collection of my letters) Q. Symmachi rotundi- 
tatem, C. Plinii disciplinam maturilatemque vestigiis praesumptiosis insecuturus, nam 
de M. Tullio silere me in stilo epistolari melius puto, quem nec Iulius Titianus totum sub 
nominibus illustrium feminarum digna similitudine expressit. 

% Qcixt. 9, 4, 19 est . . . oratio alia vincta atque contexta, soluta alia, qualis in 
sermone et epistulis, nisi cum aliquid supra naturam suam tractant, ut de philosophia, 
rep. similibusque. Pix. ep. 7, 9, 8 epistulam diligenttus scribas. nam . . . pressus 
sermo purusyue ex epistulis petitur. Symmacu. ep. 7, 9 ingeniorum varietas in fa- 
nultaribus scriplis neglegentiam quandam debet imitart. Apo tv. Sipox. ep. 7, 18 ita 
mens patet in libro (Epp.) veluti vultus in speculo. dictavi enim quaepiam hortando 
etc. 8,16 in hoc stilo, cui non urbanus lepos inest, sed payana simplicilas. . . . nos 
opuscula sermone edidimus arido, exili, certe maxima ex parte rulgato. Cf. ib. 9, 3. 
Statements concerning the epistolary style of Greek rhetoricians in RHeacuru’s 
Epistolographi graeci (Paris 1878) p. 1-16; of Latin in Havm’s Rhett. latt. 447 sq. 
589, Cf. EWorrrzin, Phil. 84, 189, 


10, Syumacu. ep. 2, 85 olim parentes eliam patriae negolia, quae nunc angusta 
ced nulla sunt, in familiares paginas conferebant. id quia versis ad otium rebus 
omisimus, caplanda sunt nobis plerumque intemptata scribendi semina, quae fastidium 
tergeant generalium litterarum. But the more meagre was the substance, the more 
pompous became the form after the 4th cent. a.pv. The formal style natural 
to the ancient Romans had, under the influence of despotism, degenerated into 
false ornament, which is already strongly marked in the letters of Symmachus. 
It becomes the rule to begin a letter with a sententious phrase. The simple 
address Tu is superseded and overlaid with all sorts of ceremonious turns. The 
Emperor is addressed by Symmachus as tua (vestra) aeternitas, perennitas, clementia, 
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mansuetudo, serenitas, tranquillitas, maiestas or tuum numen; for othera, according 
to their rank, the forms fua sanctitas, religio, reverentia, praestantia, celsitudo, 
sublimitas, excellentia, magnificentia, laudabilitas, eximietas are in common use, and 
Symmachus addresses the Nichomachi filii who were connected with him as, at 
least, tua (vestra) unanimitas. The epithet sanctus likewise is excessively cheap- 
ened (e.g. Symm. ep. 5, 16. 21.31.41). Moreover the habit of designating ac- 
quaintances, friends and colleagues, according to their age as parens, frater or 
filius generally in combination with dominus (e.g. dominus et jfilius meus), gives a 
sort of fulsomeness to the forms of address, Thus Honorius in official commu- 
nications addresses Symmachus: Symmache parens carissime (atque amantissime). 
In the letters of Christian writers we have, in addition, frater in Christo dilec- 
tissime, etc. In these the beginning and end are generally practical, while the 


body of the letter is an overtlowing pastoral effusion, intermixed with numerous 
biblical allusions. 


11. Eight unpublished letters by Africans s. VI (esp. Ferrandus) in Rerrrer- 
scueip, Anecd. Casin., Bres]. 1871 (see § 494, 5). 


12. Earlier collections of the Papal epistles by ACanara (1591), Horstexics 
(1662), in the collections of decrees of Councils, canones, bullaria (the most recent 
is that in Turin, with an appendix 1867) and others. The best by the Benedictine 
PCovstaxt: Epistolae romanorum pontificum et quae ad eos scriptae sunt a 8. 
Clemente .usque ad Innocentium III quotquot reperiri potuerunt; T. I ab a. 
Chr. 67 ad a. 440, Paris 1721. Continued (but not published) by SMoptxor and 
UDcnranp. From their papers, adhibitis praestantiss. codd. Ital. et Germ. rec. 
et ed. (the letters a s. Hilario ad Pelagium II) ATuret; vol. I, Braunsb. 1868. 
Cf. also FMaassex, Gesch. d. Quellen d. kanon. Rechts (Graz 1870) 1, 226. 


47. The most popular kind of entertaining literature is 
the romance, that is, a fictitious amusing narrative (love-stories 
in particular). Among the Romans itis nearly as old as was ennui 
among their nobility, and it affects from the first a certain strong 
seasoning ; Sisenna’s translation of the Mianovaxa of Aristides, 
Hence the name milesia (fabula) for romance in general. Petro- 
nius adds to obscenity a satirical element. Apuleius (Metamorph.) 
translates a magical romance and mingles with it other stories, 
as well as pagan mysticism. At a later time the romance prefers 
to group its fantastic inventions round historic subjects and 
personages, such as the destruction of Troy (Dictys and Dares), 
Alexander the Great (Julius Valerius), Antiochus (Historia Apol- 
lonii, regis Tyri). Most of the productions in the way of curiosi- 
ties of literature and descriptions of travel also serve the purpose 
of entertainment. 


1. Arut. met. 4, 82 propler milesiae conditorem. Tent. de anima 28. Cf. 
§ 870, 4. Hixxox. c. Rufin, 1, 17 (2, 473 Vall.): quasi non cirratorum turba mile- 
siarum in scholis figmenta decantet et testamentum suis (above § 28, $) Bessorum 
cachinno membra concutial atque inter scurrarum epulas nugae istiusmodi frequententur. 
Comment. in Isa, XII in. (4, 493 Vall.) multo pars maior est milesias revol 
quam Platonis libros . . testamentum Grunnii Corocottae porcelli decantant inechotin: | | 
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puerorum agmina cachinnantium. Martian. Car. 2, 100 mythos poeticae diversitatis, 
delicias milesias historiasque mortalium . . seamissuram . . formidabat. For 
the part of Antiochus in the Hist. Apoll. cf. besides ERoupsg, gr. Roman 417. 


2. Book of marvels by the senator L. Manlius. Descriptions of travel by 
Trebius Niger, Sebosus and others, subsequently by Licinius Mucianus. 


8. The popular fairy-tale, which the Romans also possessed, does not venture 
into literature. There are only occasional suggestions of it. ApuLzius’ (met. 
4, 28) story of Cupid and Psyche is a fairy-tale remodelled (see LFrixptinper, 
Sittengesch. Roms 15, 468), as is shown by the opening: Erant in quadam civitate 
rex e regina. Allusions to stock incidents in fairy-tales in Prersivs 2, 37. 88. 
Cf. MHavrrt, opusc. 8, 570, 


48. Jurisprudence is the only part of literature the develop- 
ment of which among the Romans was national from first to 
last. An inflexible and unwavering adherence to their rights 
was always peculiar to the Romans, and this favoured the 
growth and consolidation of a system of laws, for the production 
of which their eminent qualities of acute intellect, practical 
dexterity and love of order were perfectly sufficient, and which 
was also favoured by the combination of conservatism and pro- 
gress peculiar to the Roman Law. There were fixed rules at a 
very early date, at first of a religious character and in the 
possession of the patrician Pontifices, whence also their inter- 
pretation, application and development lay in the hands of the 
patricians. But when (c. 450/304) the various forms of accusa- 
tions and a list of judgment-days had been made public, the law 
became generally accessible and was almost immediately repre- 
sented by the plebeians P. Sempronius Sophus and Tib. Corun- 
canius. The law being of a very positive character, literary 
activity could at first manifest itself only in collecting and 
interpreting the sources; so it was in the first juridical writer, 
Sex. Aelius Catus (c. 550/204). The more varied life became, 
the more important grew the knowledge of the law, and the 
anctoritas prudentum, as laid down in their decisions (responsa), 
gradually beéame*an acknowledged source of law. Since the 
beginning of the 7th eentury v.c. we find the responsa written 
down and published in collections, as e.g. by the son of Cato 
Censorius, by M. goeane Brutus and ne Mucius Scaevola (cos. 


thi century 7.C., most asia , 
shilosophy, the Roman Law 

ins Scaevola (pont. max., 

ins, and through the 
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pupil of the latter, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the systematic develop- 
ment of the Law was greatly advanced, Cicero also contributing 
to it. Until then, legal knowledge had principally been propa- 
gated by oral tradition, and in some families (as e.g. the Aelii, 
Mucii, Porcii, Sulpicii, later on the Antistii) was quasi-hereditary, 
a circumstance which did much to create a special profession 
of jurists. 


1, Sources: Pomroxtus de origine iuris, dig. 1,2. Later on the Digests in 
general.—Corpus iuris anteiustinianei, Bonn 1835-41. GBrvxs, fontes iuris rom. 
antiqui, Freib. +1886 (cur. THMox»sex). EHvscuxe, Iurisprudentia anteiusti- 
niana, Lps. 1886. Collectio librorum iuris anteiustiniani, ed. PRrtuxr, TaMoxum- 
sxx, WStupemcunp, Berl. 1877 seq. III. 


2. AFReuporrr, rém. Rechtsgeschichte, Lpz. 1857. 59 II. OKarvowa, romische 
Rechtsgeschichte I, Lpz. 1885. RJuexine, Geist des rém. Rechts auf den ver- 
schiedenen Stufen seiner Entwickelung, Lpz.* 1878-77 III. Moxssxx, RG. 16, 430. 
468, 2,457. SWZiamern, Gesch. des rom. Privatrechts bis Justinian; especially 
I, 1, Heidelb. 1826. WReiy, das Criminalrecht der Rim. bis Justinian, Eisen 
1844. HEDrrxsen, hinterlass. Schrr. z. Krit. u. Ausleg. d. Quellen d. rém. Rechts- 
gesch., Lpz. 1871 IT. FDSanio, z. Gesch. d. rom. Rechtswissensch., Kinigsb. 1858 
(see also § 166, 6d). 

8. Among the Greeks legal training and knowledge were strangely neglected ; 
Cre. de or. 1, 198. 258, At Rome the circumstances were more favourable; cf. 
Jurnixa, Geist des rom. Rechts 1, 800. Among the Romans legal knowledge 
penetrated even to the people; cf. the formulas of sponsio in cattle-bargains in 
Cato (RR. 144-150) and Varro (§ 183, 1). The more national a poet is, the more 
prominent the position the law holds in his writings. So especially in Plautus. 
But even Terence (Eun. prol. 10) thinks that a play of Luscius is condemned by 
proving a flagrant error in civil law in it. Cf. also the titles of togatae, Emanci- 
patus, Iurisperita (perhaps also Ida=Icta) by Titinius and Afranius. It is a 
matter of course that business-men (e.g. M’. Curius, Cic. fam. 7, 29) possessed 
legal knowledge; later on we find the same related of several ladies, Iuv. 6, 
244. 


4. Cic. de or. 1, 212 iuris consultus vere nominaretur . . . qui legum et con- 
suetudinis eius qua privali in civifate uterentur et ad respondendum et ad cavendun 
peritus esset. off. 2, 65 in ture cavere, consilio tuvare atque hoc scientiae genere pro- 
dease quam plurimis vehementer et ad opes augendas pertinet et ad gratiam. itaque cum 
multa praeclara matorum tum quod oplime conslituli iuris civilis summo semper tn 
honore fuit cognitio atque interpretatio. Liv. 89,40 ad summos honores alios scientia 
turis . . provexit. Compared to oratory Cic. (Brut. 151; cf. or. 141. off. 2, 66) 
calls it the second art. On occasion he places it lower; cf. de or. 1, 236. Mur. 25. 
Connection with the pontificate (Cic. leg. 2, 47). Moreover there were many 
jurists distinguished for their social talent and wit (the Mucii, Aquilius Gallus, 
Cascellius, Trebatius) and for their character (Rutilius Rufus, the Mucii, Sul- 
picius Rufus, Cascellius, Antistius Labeo). 

5. Clients (consultores) are said to consulere, and the consulti (de ture) respon- 
dent (Circ, Brut. 113), which they did either in their residence (Cie. de or. 2, 226, 
8, 183) or while they transverso foro ambulabant (ib. 8, 183; cf. ib. 1, 246). Cie. 
Mur. 19 Servius . . . urbanam militiam respondendi, scribendi, cavendi, plenam 
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sallicitudinis ac slomachi, secutus est; . . . praesto maltis ful, nultorum stultitiam 
perpesus est, adrogantiam pertulit, difficultatem exsorbuit By admitting younger 
men as listeners, pupils were trained, as was already the practice of Coruncanius. 
Cicero e.g. was the auditor of the augur Q. Scaevola. Many formulas had to be 
learnt by heart, Cic. de or. 1, 246. 


6. Cicero writes to Trebatius (fam. 7.19): num ins civile vestrum ex libris cog- 
nosci potest? qui quanyuam plurimi sunt, doctorem tamen usumque desiderant. On 
the other hand de or, 1, 192 neque tla maltis litteris aut voluminibus magnis continen- 
tur. eadem enim sunt elata primum a pluribus, deinte paucis verbis commutatis etiam 
ab cisdem scriptoribus scripla sunt saepins, Still more forcibly (but in joke) Mur- 
28 perpaucis ef minime obscuris litteris continentur, itaque si mihi homini vehementer 
ooeupato stomachum moveritis, triduo me iuris consultum profitebor. 

7. The schematic arrangement of the Stoic philosophy necessarily influenced 
the jurists, The augur Q. Scaevola was in friendly intercourse with Panaitios 
(Cic. de or. 1, 45), and the pontifex Q. Scaevola shows the influence of the Stoics 
in his threefold division of the doctrine of the gods (Acoust. civ. d. 4, 27) and in 
the title of a work, “Opx. Later on, the influence of Aristotle and the Stoics 
showed itself esp. in the view taken of the Law of Nature (as dice dixator). 
MVorort, das ius naturale I, Lpz 1856. Hitprxnraxy, Rechts- und Staats-Philos. 
1, 593. Larerriére, influence du stolcisme sur la doctrine des Jurisconsultes 
rom., Mém, de lacad. des sciences morales 10 (1860), 579. Cic. fam. 7, 12 considers 
jurisprudence irreconcilable with the Epicurean system. 


49, As the main department of Roman jurisprudence, Civil 
law, was nearly independent of the constitution of the State, 
the change of this did not impede its development, but rather 
the monarchical concentration of legislation and judicature re- 
quired technical advisers and interpreters all the more urgently. 
The age of Augustus possessed in C. Trebatius Testa and A. 
Cascellius, and in Q. Tubero and Alfenus Varus excellent jurists ; 
under him the division of the jurisprudentes into Sabinians and 
Proculians commenced ; at the head of the first was the yielding 
C. Ateius Capito, while the Proculians were headed by the 
republican M. Antistius Labeo. Augustus already gave to the 
responsa in part legal authority, but at the same time made 
the ius respondendi dependent on the Emperor. Under the 
following Emperors of the Julian dynasty flourished the jurists 
Masurius Sabinus, M. Cocceius Nerva, father and son, C. Cassius 
Longinus and Sempronius Proculus. Indispensable to the Em- 
perors and undisturbed in their direction of the Civil law even 
in the worst periods, occupying, moreover, the highest places 
in the State, this profession was continually recruited by talented 
and high-principled men, by whose labours jurisprudence was 
developed to a minuteness unattainable to non-professionals, and 
who imparted to the law evenness and logical sequence. Though 
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even under the Flavian dynasty (Caelius Sabinus, Pegasus, 
Juventius Celsus the father), and under Nerva and Trajan 
(Celsus fil., Neratius Priscus, Priscus Javolenus, Titius Aristo) 
the number of eminent lawyers and professors of jurisprudence 
was very large, we find esp. after Hadrian, c. 130 until 230 a«.p., 
a continuous series of the greatest jurists: Salvius Julianus, L. 
Volusius Maecianus, Sex. Pomponius, L. Ulpius Marcellus, Q. 
Cervidius Scaevola, and more especially the coryphees and classic 
authors of jurisprudence: Gaius, Aemilius Papinianus, Julius 
Paullus, Domitius Ulpianus, and Herennius Modestinus. Intel- 
lects of this excellence raised jurisprudence to a height compared 
with which all the labours of the Republican period appear but 
crude attempts; they imparted to their writings the distinctness, 
nay beauty of scientific works of art, and transformed the 
Roman Law, formerly the Law of a City, into a Law applicable 
to all humanity, almost without national peculiarities, and in 
which legal ideas have found their most distinct expression, a 
Law which has been the protection of the oppressed in virtue of 
the sentiments of humanity pervading it. Many traits, originally 
inequitable and harsh, they contrived to soften down or modify 
by explanation, though this also taught them to wrest the sense 
of the words. 

About the middle of the 3rd century after Christ the pro- 
ductive power of jurisprudence ceased. No men of talent were 
then to be found, and after the Praetorian Edict had been 
condensed by Julianus (under Hadrian), ordinary ability sufficed 
for the administration of the law. In the 4th century only, 
literary activity recommenced, but it was confined to the col- 
lection of the sources of law, especially of the Imperial decrees, 
with which at the end of the 2nd century Papirius Justus had 
made a beginning. But now under Diocletian was formed 
the codex Gregorianus, followed, under Constantine, by the 
Fragmenta vaticana and the codex Hermogenianus. Under 
Theodosius II and Valentinian III the Roman Law of the 
Christian period began to be systematised, in the codex Theo- 
dosianus, which received legal authority a. 438 and was augmented 
between 448 and 468 by the Novellae of Theodosius and his 
successors. All these labours were concluded by the collection 
of legal documents commanded by Justinian and executed esp. 
by Tribonianus; first (629) the Codex Iustinianus, then (633) the 
Institutiones and Digest, a selection from the works of the 
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principal jurists in 50 books, then (634) an enlarged edition of 
the Codex (repetitae praelectionis). The Novellae constitutiones 
Iustiniani are a private collection made after Justinian’s death. 


1, Pupular notions of the jurist's task: qui iuris nodos et legum aenigmata 
salvit, lav. 8, 58. Jurisconsulti, quorum summus circa verborum proprietatem labor est, 
Quist. 5, 14, 34. In reality the criminal Jaw was far less developed than the 
civil law, Even in the Imperial period a certain knowledge of law was for some 
time general. See § 48,3. Arvcervs met. 9,27 makes a miller say: non hercis- 
cundae familiae, sed communi dividundo formula dimicabo, and he uses in the myth 
of Psyche (above § 47, 3) a good deal that is juridical both in matter and form 
(eg. met. 6, 8. 22, 23) by way of parody. On the other hand we find the people 
scoffing at the exaggerated exactness (mimia et misera diligentia, dig. 2, 81, 88, 17) 
of the jurists, as e.g. in sepulchral inscriptions: huic monumento dolus malus abesto 
ef turisconsultus (or ius civile), OneLit 4874. 4390 sq. 4821. Wilm. 277. Thus Or. 
7236 Wilm. 2473 a librarius is praised qui testamenta scripsit annos XVI sine turis 
consulto, A pantomimus of the time of Tiberius qui primum invenit causidicos 
imitari (Or. 6188 Wilm. 2627). The will of a pig (§ 28, 3) should also be mentioned 
here, though it may probably have originated in juridical circles, as did also the 
possibly contemporaneous lex convivalis addressed to Querolus (printed also in 
Bocuxcen's Petr. p. *239); see Bécnerkr, Bonner ind. schol. 1877, 10 (below § 436, 
9). Cf. also § 140, 1 on the lex Tappula. 


2. The prnefectus urbi was a jurist, and jurists composed the Imperial edicts 
(constitutiones). Caritrov. Ant. Philos. 11, 10 Aabutt secum praefectos, quorum et 
auctoritate et periculo semper iura dictavit. usus autem est Scaevola praecipue iuris 
perito. Lamrnip. Alex. Sev. 16, 1 neque ullam constitulionem sacravit sine XX iuris- 
peritis et doctissimis ac sapientibus viris isdemque disertissimis non minus L. But 
this number was not the usual one. The official position of the jurists obtained 
for them the reputation that they had principally an eye to the interests of the 
treasury (Ivuv. 4, 53 sqq.); but the most distinguished of them, Labeo, Cassius 
(Tac. A. 14, 43), Papinian (Srartian. Carac. 8), were far from servile. 


3. Qcixtitias (12, 3) expressly defends the necessity of legal knowledge in 
orators and assures them (ib. 6 cf. 9) that the law is non tam arduum quam procul 
intuentibus fortasse videatur, but also speaks (ib. 11) against the jurists who despise 
eloquence and se ad album ac rubricas transtulerunt et formularié vel . . leguleii 
esse maluerunt, Asarule the orators understood nothing of the law, whiah was 
s> difficult to handle in their phraseology (cf. § 45, 4); and in their arrogance 
they even thought that they could afford to make free with it (Tac. dial. 82. 
Apott. Sipon. ep. 8,16), The causidict and iwridici are contrasted in Sexxca apocol. 
12 But for all that, legal knowledge and eloquence were always thought of as in 
some way connected; Lamprip. Alex. Sev. 16, 2 st de ture aut de a tractabat 
solos doctos et divetion) adhibebat. 


4. The general ignorance in the Imperial period respecting the Republican 
time (cf. § 89, 1) extended also to the jurists; the iuris auctores of the Republic 
were soon denoted as veteres and forgotten. Celsus is the last who seems to have 
himself used the writings of the veteres anterior to Q. Mucius Scaevola. The 
writings of the veteres after Q. Scaevola were in all probability no longer used 
in the originals by Pomponius and his contemporaries, and hence Pomponius 
commits several errors in his survey of the old period. 


5. Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 2, 47 ht duo (Labeo and Capito) primum veluti diversas 
1. 9 
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sectas fecerunt; nam Aleius Capito in his quae ei tradita fuerant persererabat, 
Labeo ingenii qualitate et fiducia doctrinae, qui et ceteris operis sapientiae operam 
dederat, plurima innovare institutt, If, according to this, Labeo may be regarded 
as a Rationalist and Capito as a Positivist, Ruporrr (Rim. Rechtagesch. 1, 182) 
also dwells on the fact that the Sabinians were inclined to the new system of 
government, while the Proculians adhered to the older foundations of law, and 
that this distinction lost its importance after Hadrian had caused the existing 
law to be codified by Julianus. Cf. Baxxer, die Rechtslehrer (1868) 68. Kuntze, 
Instit. und Gesch. des rom. Rechts 267. MVoict, das Aelius- und Sabinussystem 
und verwandte Rechtssysteme, Lpz. 1875 (Abh. d. sdchs. Ges. d. Wiss. X VII). 


6. In the juridical literature of the second and third centuries after Christ 
two principal varieties may be distinguished: text-books and opinions (responsa). 
The latter give exclusively the view of the adviser himself, while the text-books 
give not only the opinion held by their author, but also that of earlier authorities 
on law, as well as the Imperial decrees affecting the question, and aim in this 
at some degree of completeness. Externally they are founded chiefly on certain 
texts, either Jaws or earlier text-books. Hence the frequent occurrence of the 
titles “Ad edictum, Ad legem Juliam, as also Ad Q. Muctum, Ad Vitellium, Ad 
Piautium or the citation Apud Labeonem ; e.g. Cassius apud Urseium scribit means: 
Cassius in his edition of the work of Urseius; Marcellus apud Iulianum notat= 
makes this comment on Julianus (dig.). Thus Paulus wrote Notae ad Papinianum, 
Ulpian ad Marcellum. Ex Plautio, ex Cassio denotes excerpts from these. 


7. The place between text-books and opinions is filled by the Quaestiones 
originating from the legal questions which the listeners put to the teacher, 
concerning partly theoretical] moot points, partly actual cases which were noticed 
by a student or by the teacher. This literature extended to the entire civil law. 
Labeo's Posteriora already belonged to it. Momssex, Zeitschr. f. Rechtagesch. 7, 
83. 93. 


8. Digesta is often used as a title for books, e.g. by Alfenus Varus, Juventius 
Celsus, Salvius Julianus, Ulpius Marcellus, Cervidius Scaevola. By it is meant 
the systematic grouping of the collective juridical writings of a lawyer (or 
school), whether proceeding from himself, or from some later writer. The 
original order is here abandoned in favour of the new systematic one, Mousey, 
Z. f. Rechtagesch. 7, 477. 480. 9, 82. On this cf. HPrrnicx, Miscell. z, Rechtsgesch. 
u. Textkrit. 1 (Prag 1870), 1.—Scope of the juristic literature: the index 
auctorum for Justinian'’s Digesta includes 1589 books with three million lines 
(cf. constit. Addwxer 1). 


9. Instruction in law continued for some time longer to be unremunerated, 
or at least it had no legal claim to payment; see Uxr. dig. 50, 18, 1, 5. The 
first teacher of law exclusively (professor turis civilis) was Gaius. By him was 
founded a new branch of juridical literature, the Institutiones, an introduction to 
the study of law. After him Inst. were composed by Callistratus and Ulpianus ; 
shorter ones by Paulus, and more complete by Florentinus and Marcianus. They 
came to a close with the Justinian. FPBrexxr, die Rechtslehrer und Rechts- 
schulen im rim. Kaiserreich, Berl. 1868. HDexxsure, d. Instit. des Gaius (1869) 
8.—A certain M. Picarius Turranianus is mentioned as magister iurie in an 
African inscr. (eph. epigr. 5, p. 587). Juris studiosi frequently in inscriptions 
CIL. 8, 2986. 10, 569. Whur. 2470. eph. epigr. 5, p. 411. Even a studens without 
further designation eph. epigr. 5, p. 527, 

10. From the 4th cent. the science of law was applied practically only in the 
profession of advocate, and was merged in oratory. The astrologer and former 
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advocate Firmicus never mentions jurists among the other numerous professions 
which he names, but on the other hand e.g. 8, 27 in fin.: advocati optimi et regum 
amici ac praecipui oratores, According to him penmen, rather than lawyers, were 
employed in the Imperial council; see e.g. 8, 27 regum interpretes vel mayistros, 
scribas quoyue et sacrarum (Imperial) litterarum officia tractantes. 30 litterarum 
officia tractantes, regibus nolos et eorum scribas. Cf. Mamertin. grat. act. 20, 1 turis 
civilis scientia, quae Manlios, Scaevolas, Servios in amplissimum gradum dignitatis 
evexerat, libertinorum artificium dicebatur (by the aristocrats of the Byzantine Court). 
On the other hand of Julian qui in oratoria facultale, qui in scientia iuris civilis 
excellit ultro ad familiarilatem vocatur (ib. 25, 8). Asmran. 30, 4, 11 (a. 874) 
secundum est genus eorum qui iuris professi scientiam, . . . wut altius videantur 
tura callere, Trebatium loquuntur et Cascellium etc. ib. 16 (of the lawyers) e quibus 
ita sunt rudes nonnulli ut numquam se codices habuisse meminerint, et si in circulo 
dortorum auctoris veteris inciderit nomen, piscis aut edulis peregrinum esse vocabulum 
arbitrantur. 


11. CFHomxet, Palingenesia librorum iuris veterum, sive Pandectarum loca 
integra . - @xposita et ab exemplari Taurellii Florentino accuratissime 
descripta, eee 1767 sq. IU. HFirtina, d. Alter d. Schriften rom. Juristen von 
Hadr. bis Alex. Sev., Bas. 1860. Concerning the language of the jurists: HE 
Diaxsex, manuale latinitatis fontt. iur. civ. rom. Berl. 1887 and his kl. Schrr. 
(§ 48, 2). WKacs, das Juristenlatein, Versuch einer Charakteristik auf Grund 
d. Digesten, Nirnb. 1886. 

650. The Romans as a nation had not much talent for the 
study of Philosophy: abstract reflection seemed to their simple 
practical turn of mind little better than idling. All real 
philosophy they obtained from the Greeks, and this at a time 
when in Greece itself the great masters had been succeeded by 
Epigoni, who confined themselves to reproducing and spinning 
out in the traditional manner a limited stock of ideas. The 
first transplanter of Greek philosophical thought, Q. Ennius, 
took up (not to mention his Epicharmus) a production of the 
most shallow rationalism, the work of Euhemerus, and this note 
reverberates in Pacuvius and L. Accius. The disagreement of 
doctrines of this kind with the existing customs and religion 
caused a. 581/173 the expulsion of the Epicurean philosophers 
Alkaios and Philiskos, 593/161 the SC. de philosophis et rhetor- 
ibus (uti Romae ne essent), and 599/155 the hasty but still 
too long delayed departure of the Athenian ambassadors, the 
Academic Karneades, the Stoic Diogenes, and the Peripatetic 
Kritolaos, of whom the first especially made a deep impression 
on the younger generation by his eloquence and liberal senti- 
ments. The far-seeing Stoic Panaitios was not long afterwards 
received by the younger Scipio, and through him and his disciple 
Poseidonios Stoicism gained admittance among the Romans. 
It was professed by the younger Laelius, Q. Aelius Tubero, 
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C. Fannius, Sp. Mummius, C. Blossius, P. Rutilius Rufus, Valerius 
Soranus, L. Aelius Stilo, by the jurisprudentes Q. Mucius Scaevola 
(the augur as well as the pontifex), L. Lucilius Balbus, Sex. 
Pompeius and Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, and finally the younger 
Cato; and in literature by Stertinius. Other Romans were won 
over to other systems by the Greeks into whose hands they 
chanced to fall; the (new) Academy especially found many 
adherents, on account of its plausible doctrines and its consequent 
utility for legal purposes, e.g. C. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 679/75), 
L. Lucullus, L. Tubero. M. Piso (cos. 693/61) and M. Licinius 
Crassus (cos. 684/70) inclined to the Peripatetic philosophy. 
The simplicity, moral laxity and self-sufficiency of the Epicurean 
philosophy recommended it especially to such natures as were 
glad to retire to leisure and quiet from the political agitations, 
e.g. in Cicero’s time his friend Atticus, Papirius Paetus and 
M. Marius, and also Pansa. For this very reason this system 
was also the first to be represented in Latin literature, not only 
by Ennius and the communis historia of Lutatius in the time 
before Cicero, but also by Rabirius, Catius and Amafinius, and 
especially by Lucretius. Other adherents of the Epicurean philo- 
sophy were C. Velleius, L. Saufeius, L. Manlius Torquatus (praetor 
706/48), Statilius, P. Volumnius, and to a certain extent also C. 
Cassius. A form of the Pythagorean philosophy corrupted with 
all sorts of superstitious elements found an apostle in Nigidius 
Figulus, and disciples (such as P. Vatinius). Much greater was 
the number of those who, following the example of the most 
distinguished Greek philosophers of this period, e.g. Antiochos 
of Askalon, combined several systems, as Varro the polyhistor 
sided with the Stoics in dialectics, theology and natural philo- 
sophy, with the Academy in ethics; and M. Brutus who, on the 
other hand, was a Stoic in ethics, and an Academic in all other 
respects. The eclectic tendency is especially exhibited in the 
numerous philosophical writings of Cicero. 


1. A survey in Cic. Tusc. 4, 1-7; cf. de or. 2, 154 sq. Acad. pr.2,5. Qurrr. 
10, 1, 123 sq.—Herxe, de philos. qui Romae docuerunt usque ad Antoninos, 
Berl. 1842. EZxtter in his history of Greek philosophy and: Religion u. Philo- 
sophie b. d. Rom. in his Vortrage u. Abbh. 2 (Lpz. 1877), 98; esp. 106. Monasxx, 
RG. 2%, 410, 3°, 570. Also AStranr, Aristot. bei d. Rom., Lpaz 1834. Farevcinpre, 
Sittengesch. 35, 607.—CBorsscn, consolationum a Graecis Romanisque scriptarum 
hist. crit., Lpz. Stud. 9, 1. On this see also AGercxe in the Tirvcin. philol. sodal. 
semin. Bonn. (Berl, 1883) 28. 

2. The reflective bent of the Romans is shown by Appius Caecus' didactic 
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poem (§ 90, 5), by Cato’s praecepta ad filium (§ 121, 2), and by the sententious 
character of the Mimi (§ 8, 6. 212, 4) etc. Their practical wisdom was apt to 
wear a fatalistic colouring: see L, Paullus in Liv. 45,8 and Scipio Africanus in 
Cic. off. 1,90. Ennius’ saying is characteristic: philosophari est mihi necesse, at 
paicis, nam omnino had placet (Relig. ed. Vaniex p. 145). The supposed com- 
positions of Numa dug out in the year 573/181, containing scripla philosophiae 
Pythagoricae, were burnt, guia philosophiae scripta essent, Puix. NH. 18, 86. Cato 
the Elder was ddws gidovopig rpockexpoveds (Piut. Cat. mai. 23). Cicero considers 
it his duty to justify his philosophical writings in almost every book of this 
kind, see especially off. 2,28qq. Even Tacitus makes his Agricola (Agr. 4) say 
s¢ prima in iuventa studium philosophiae acrius, ultra quam concessum Romano ac 
senatori, hausisse, and Gexiics (35, 16, 5) considers that degustandum ex philosophia, 
non in eam ingurgitandum. 

8. The Romans valued philosophy only as conducive to the formation of 
character, a source of instruction as to the moral duties of man, the things on 
the possession of which his happiness depends, and the means of obtaining them 
(Zecirex, Vortrr. 2, 106). Thus Varro alleged as causa philosophandi that man 
thereby becomes bonus et beatus, and Cornelius Nepos (in Lactraxt. Inst. 3, 15, 10) 
adduces against the study of philosophy: video magnam partem eorum qui in 
schola de pudore et continentia praecipiant argutissime, eosdem in omnium libidinum 
cupidifatibus vivere. And Pacuvius already (in Get. 13, 8,4) has said: ddi eyo 
homines ignava opera et philosopha senténtia. We must also keep in mind the 
general mediccrity of the Greeks to whom the Romans owed their philosophy. 
* Thus it came to pass that the Romans became in philosophy merely worse pupils 
of bad masters’ (Momusex). 

4. The various philosophical systems with regard to their fitness for 
oratorical purposes are discussed by Quintiz. 12, 2, 24. The Stoic philosophy 
appeared to be the least applicable thereto; Cic. de. or. 3, 66. fin. 4, 78. parad. 
praef. 2, Brut. 114, 118. Quint. 10, 1, 84; cf. 12, 2, 25; Cic. parad. praef. 1: 
animadcertt saepe Catonem . . ., cum in senatu sententiam diceret, locos graves 
ex philorophia tractare abhorrentes ab hoc usu forensi et publico, sed dicendo consequi 
tamen ut illa etian populo probabilia viderentur, The new Academy on the 
contrary seemed to be most favourable to this object ; see Cic. de or. 8, 80. 

5. Cic. Vatin. 14 tu qui te Pythagoreum soles dicere et hominis doctissimi nomen 
tais immanibus et barbaris moribus praetendere. But Vatinius can no more be 
numbered among the philosophers on account of this passage than Caerellia 
on account of Cic. Att, 18, 21, 5 mirijice Caerellia, studio videlicet philosophiae 
flagrans, describit (libros meos) de tuis; istos ipsos de finibus habet; cf. ib, 22, 3. 
Thus the lady in Hor. epod. &, 15 has libelli stoict inter sericos pulvillos. 


51. Augustus intentionally favoured the study of philosophy 
and even himself wrote Hortationes ad philosophiam. Besides 
him we know, however, only T. Livius, Crispinus, and Sextius 
the Elder as philosophical writers in his time. But philosophical 
training was possessed by, and manifested itself in, almost all 
the first writers of that period, e.g. Vergil, Horace and L. Varius. 
Many combined with it an interest in natural philosophy. The 
Epicurean philosophy was most in harmony with the tendency 
of the times, calling up, as it did, in the more serious minds a 
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feeling of sorrowful resignation. Even in the first century after 
Christ the Epicurean and Stoic philosophies remained the only 
systems represented at Rome, but then only a few (such as 
Aufidius Bassus) possessed that mental independence and self- 
reliance, which form the basis of the Epicurean philosophy ; 
the majority turned to Stoic philosophy, some weakening it 
by dropping the harsher features of its system and its crotchety 
doctrines on cosmology, as Seneca does, others, e.g. Sextius the 
Younger, increasing its depth by adding to it theistic and 
Pythagorean ingredients. Men of the most decided characters, 
as Paetus Thrasea, Helvidius Priscus, and also the young 
Persius Flaccus, even augmented its ruggedness of doctrine 
and practice. Others at least observed the fashion of keeping 
a philosopher and having discussions with him. Rome in this 
way was flooded with philosophers, many of whom by their 
personal want of character brought philosophy itself into con- 
tempt. The number was small of men who, like the Cynic 
Demetrios, gave to others the example of an independent mind. 
Vespasian and Domitian banished the philosophers from Rome 
and Italy. In the second century also the Stoic system pre- 
vailed and was numerously represented in Rome, by Greeks 
as well as Romans, among the latter especially by Junius 
Rusticus; with M. Aurelius the Stoic philosophy appeared even 
on the throne. Others endeavoured to make philosophy popular, 
by extending their declamations to these subjects also, e.g. 
Apuleius. Many thought to increase their effect by a cloudy 
mysticism, arbitrarily styling itself Platonism, e.g. Taurus, 
Favorinus, and also Apuleius. The Neoplatonic philosophy of 
the 3rd century has no representative of note in Roman litera- 
ture. The ascendancy of the Christian religion in the 4th 
century drove those who did not go over to it to the renewed 
study of the treasures of the old Greek philosophy, which were 
made more accessible by revision and translation, as e.g. by 
Augustine before he became a Christian, and especially by 
Boethius in the 6th century. By these labours they were trans- 
mitted to the nations of the West, whose mental food they 
formed during the Middle Ages. 


1. L. Varius (or Varus) Epicureus: § 223, 8. Horace ridicules in his earlier 
poems the absurdities of the Stoic philosophy, and professes Epicurean doctrines ; 
in the later ones he does justice to the seriousness and depth of Stoicism. Cf, § 235, 
5. Liv. 48, 18, 1 nihil deos portendere vulgo nune credunt. Under Caligula Top- 
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widior, ovyxAnrixds nev, ras dpyas 52 Sednrudas cxeddy wdeas, ‘Ewcxotpeos 62 Ewe cal be 
ard dxpdypoves extrydevrit Siov, losers. antiq. 19,1, 5. In many epitaphs of the 
period this tendency manifests itself. The Sextii, father and son, wrote in Greek 
as well as Cornutus. 


2. In the first century after Christ the majority studied philosophy wt nomine 
magnifico segne otium velarent (Tac. hist. 4, 5); even ladies dallied with philo- 
sophy : see L. Faiepiixper, Sittengesch. 1°, 445. Tac. A. 14, 16 relates of Nero etiam 
sapientiae doctoribus tempus impertiebat post epulas utque contraria adseverantinm 
discordia frueretur. nec deerant qui ore voltuque tristi inter oblectamenta regia spectari 
cuperent, This tristitia belonged to the philosopher's costume, as well as his long 
beard, his staff, and threadbare gown, which was adopted from the Cynics, cf. 
Marriat, 4,53. Ivv. 18,121. Unfortunately the servile covetousness and mora] 
despicability of very many individuals did not well agree with this spiritual 
appearance. Qurxt. 1, prooem. 15 voltum et tristitiam et dissentientem a ceteris habi- 
tum pessimis moribus (see instances in Iuv. 2, 4. 65) praetendebant. On this arro- 
gance cf. also 12, 3, 12.5, 11, 39. But the common run of orators sapientiae studium 
et praecepta prudentium penitus reformidant (Tac. dial. 32). Cf. also Quint. 11, 1, 
85 at cir civilis rereque sapiens, qui se non otiosis disputationibus, sed administra- 
tionibus reip. dediderit, a qua longissime isti qui philosopht vocantur’ recesserunt. 
Similarly 12, 2, 6, cf. ib. 9 hanc artem superbo nomine et vitiis quorundam bona eius 
correumpentium incisam. Popular quips: facilias inter philosophos quam inter horolo- 
gia conceniel (Sx. apocol. 8, 3), and numquam philosophum audivit in Perron. 71. 
Similar attacks against the Greek philosophers at Rome occur, however, as early 
as Practes, Cure. 2, 8, 9, and the same complaints recur in Getuivs, e.g. 7 (6), 
10, 5 mune videre est philosophos ultro currere ut doceant ad fores iuvenum divitum 
eosque ibi sedere alque opperiri prope ad meridiem, donec discipuli nocturnum omne 
vinum edormiant. 18,8, 5 nihil fieri posse indignius neque intolerantius dicebat (Macedo, 
familiaris meus) quam quod homines ignavi ac desides, operti barba et pallio, mores 
et emolumenta philosophiae in linguae verborumque artes converterent et vitia facun- 
dissime accusarent intercutibus tpsi vitiis madentes. In the same period APuLer. 
flor. 1, 7. CManrtma, les moralistes sous l'empire romain . . . philosophes et 
poétes, Paris 1865. LFaixptinprr, Sittengesch. 3*, 615. HScnruver, Nero 588. 

8. Ucrran. dig. 50, 18, 1, 4 an et philosophi professorum numero sint (who have 
a claim to payment for teaching)? non pulem, non quia non religiosa res est, sed 
quia hoc primum profiteri eos oportel, mercenariam operam Epernere. 

4. Cariro.. M. Antonin. philos. 2, 7. 3, 2 (see § 358, 2. 8). L. Junius Rusticus, 
philosophus stoicus, Onettr 1190. C. Tutilius Hostilianus, philosophus stoicus, domo 
Cortona, ib. 1191. C. Matrinius Valentius, philosophus epicureus, ib. 1192. Gaius 
Stollias . . . ex epicureio gaudivigente choro IRN. 8374 On. 1198. Julius Iulianus 

. philosophus primus, Wim. 2475. Ti. Claudius Paulinus philosophus, CIL. 
8,302. Cf. § 407, 6. 


52. The Romans looked upon mathematics and astronomy 
as unprofitable studies. With the exception of a few amateurs, 
such as Sex. Pompeius and Sulpicius Gallus (cos. 518/166), they 
confined themselves to the lower kinds of computation and 
measuring. In the mathematical sciences the Romans were 
entirely dependent on the Greek masters, especially on Hero. 
The works of Varro are undoubtedly no exception. The only 
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partially preserved work on geometry by a Roman is that of 
Balbus written under Trajan. Sulpicius Gallus studied astronomy 
as an amateur, Varro as a polyhistor, and Nigidius Figulus from 
mystic tendencies. In the Imperial period astrology prevailed. 
Under Tiberius, Manilius made it the subject of a didactic poem. 
In the 3rd century of the Christian era Censorinus’ treatise de 
die natali is of importance, in the 4th we have 8 books on astro- 
logy by Julius Firmicus Maternus, in the 6th Boethius’ two 
books de institutione arithmetica (and de geometria). 


1. The mathematical knowledge of the Romans corresponds in substance and 
form to the stand-point of Greek mathematics about the year 100 n.c. See 
MCanror, rim. Agrimens. (1875) 189. The idea of the Romans is shown by the 
meaning of mathematici=astrologi. The neglect of astronomy was punished in 
the Republican period by constant confusion in the calendar. Generalising Cic. 
Tusce. 1, 5 nihil (apud Graecos) mathematicis ilustrius ; at nos metiendi ratiocinand ique 
utilitate huius artis lerminavimus modum. Arithmetic had also its place in the 
schools; see Hor. S. 1. 6,72. E.1, 1, 56. 2, 3, 825. Corum. 1, prooem. 5 scholas 
geometrarum esse . . . tpse vidi. Cf. in general MCaxror, mathemat. Beitrige 
zum Kulturleben (1863), 168; Geschichte der Mathem. I, Lpz, 1881. 


2. In Varro geometry was divided in theory into xcavomxy (quae ad aures 
pertinel, the basis of music), and érrah (quae ad oculos pertinet, optics together 
with éwiwedouerpla and orepeouerpia), in practice into gromatics and geography, see 
Rirscat, opusc. 8, 835. 

8. A curious collection of problems geometrical (founded on Hero) and 
arithmetical, rather wanting in plan, and taken from sources already corrupt, 
bears the title: Epaphrodii et Vitruvt Rufi architectonis; first published by 
AScuott, Antw. 1616, subsequently esp. (from the cod. Arcerian. s. VI/VII, § 58, 
8) by MCanror, Agrimens. (1875), 208 cf. 114, See also CBHasz in Bredow's ep. 
Parisienses (Lpz. 1812), 201. 

4. Firmic. Mat. math, 2, praef. (p. 15 ed. 1551): Fronto noster (perhaps the 
Stoic § 829, 3?), Htpparcht secutus antiscia (dyricxia), ita apolelesmatum sententias 
protulit tamquam cum perfectis tam et peritis loqueretur, nihil de institutione, nthil de 
magisterio praescribens. sed nec aliquis paene Latinorum de hac arte institutionis 
libros scripsit, nist paucos versus Iulius Caesar (=Germanicus see § 275, 7), et tpsos 
tamen de alieno opere mutuatus. M. vero Tullius . . . etiam ipse de institutione pauca 
respondit. . . . Antiscia Hipparchi secutus est Fronto, quae nullam vim habent 
nullamque substantiam., et sunt quidem in Frontone praenuntiationis atque apotelesma- 
tum verae sententiae, antisciorum vero inefficax studium . . . antiscia enim illa vera 
sunt, sicut et Navigius noster probat, . . . apoteleymata et Fronto verissime scripsit, 
quae Graecorum libris ac monumentis abundantissime continentur, cf. 8,5 hi (Aratus, 
Caesar, Tullius) tantum nomina stellarum et ortus, non aulem apolelesmatum auctort- 
tatem ediderunt, ita ut miht videantur non aliqua astrologiae scientia, sed poetica 
potius elati licentia docilis sermonis studia protulisse. Thus Firmicus knows nothing 
of Manilius. He decides on undertaking the work ne omni disciplinarum arte 
translata solum hoc opus extilisse videatur ad guod romanum non affectassel ingenium 
(5, praef., p. 115). 

5. Other writers on astrology in Ar. Sipox. c. 22 praef.: Julianum Vertacum, 
Fullonium Saturninum, in libris matheseos perilissimos conditores . cf. ib. ep. 8, 11. 
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53. The Romans felt no pure interest in the objects of nature 
around them, neither would they spend their time in taking an un- 
prejudiced view of them nor had they sufficient courage to do so. 
Hence they were always behindhand in natural philosophy 
and dependent upon the Greeks. Zoology and botany especially, 
which the latter had brought to such perfection, were but slightly 
cultivated, and chiefly in connection with agriculture. The 
writings of Nigidius Figulus remained without influence. In 
him, as in the other writers on the system of Augury and the 
Haruspicia (§ 42, 1), was to be found the strangest amalgamation 
of the observation of natural phenomena with superstition. In 
the Augustan period Pompeius Trogus edited the natural history 
of Aristotle, and probably also the botany of Theophrastus. 
Valgius Rufus and Aemilius Macer translated Alexandrine 
didactic poems on botanical and zoological subjects. In the 
encyclopaedias of Celsus and Pliny the Elder natural philosophy 
was also represented, and the Imperial time shows, at its com- 
mencement, a dilettante bent towards it, in its fondness for 
connecting moralising reflections with natural phenomena. This 
appears e.g. from Seneca’s Quaestiones naturales, The following 
centuries were satisfied with mere translations of the Greek 
works on this subject. 


1. Prix. NH. 25,4 minus hoc (botany, pharmacology, toxicology etc.) quam 
par erat nostri celebravere . . . primusque et diu solus idem ille M.Cato . : 
paucis dumtazat altigit . . . post eum unus illustrium tentavit C. Valgius . . . 
antea condiderat solus apud nos . . . Pompeius Lenaeus, Magni libertus . . 
Pompeius . . . transferre ea (Mithridates’ prescriptions on poisons and antidotes) 
sermone nostro libertum suum Lenaeum, grammaticae artis, iussit. Piiny repeatedly 
(NH. 10, 5. 14, 11 cf. ind. auct. b. 8) quotes zoological and botanical notices from 
Cornelius Valerianus (see also 8, 108), which bear, however, the stamp of anecdotes, 
Similarly otherwise unknown are the writers whom the elder Pliny quotes among 
his authorities on botany, e.g. Domitius Calvinus (in the ind. auct. to b. 11. 18), 
Tergilla (ind. auct. to b. 14. 15, quoted 14, 147), Calpurnius Bassus (ind. auct. to 
b. 16-19. 21. 22), Dessius Mundus (ind. auct. to b. 17), Q. Birrius (ind. auct. to book 
19), Vestinus (ind. auct. to b. 21. 22). 


2. Purny NH. 22, 15 plerisque ultro etiam inrisui sumus ista (botany, pharma- 
cology) commentantes atque frivoli operis arguimur etc. The latter also especially 
from the point of view of a limited rhetoric, cf. praef. 18. Qn the later literature 
of pharmacy see below § 55 with n. 4 9q. 

8. RAvsan1, de hist. naturali ap. veteres, Dresden 1854. EHFMeryver, Gesch. 
d. Botanik (Konigsb. 1854 sqq.) 1, 834. 2, 1. 


54. Agriculture was a subject of great interest to the Romans, 
and besides their own experience they endeavoured also to utilise 
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that of foreign nations. Thus e.g. the work on agriculture by 
the Carthaginian Mago was, by order of the Senate, translated 
into Latin, and the only extant work of Cato the Elder is the de 
re rustica. In the 7th century v.c. we find other writers on 
agriculture, viz. Mamilius Sura, the two Sasernas (father and son), 
and Tremellius Scrofa, and by Varro the polyhistor we have also 
a work of this kind. Vergil’s Georgics are a panegyric on this 
branch of human industry. At the same time Hyginus wrote on 
farming and bee-keeping, and Sabinus Tiro dedicated his work 
on horticulture to Maecenas. At the commencement of the 
Imperial period writing on agriculture occupied men of note such 
as Julius Graecinus, and with him Cornelius Celsus and Julius 
Atticus ; the twelve books of Columella, written in the time of 
Seneca, have been preserved to us. The work of the brothers 
Quintilii, about the middle of the 2nd century a.p., was written in 
Greek. In the 3rd century Gargilius Martialis combined botany 
and pharmacology with agriculture, after the manner of Pliny 
and Celsus. The work of Palladius in 14 books, written in the 
4th century, treats (towards the end) of forestry in elegiacs, just 
as Columella had given an epic form to his 10th book on horti- 
culture. The cookery-book which bears the name of Apicius was 
compiled, about the middle of the 3rd century, from Greek 
sources. 

1, Vanrzo RR. 1, 1, 10 hos (graecos scriptores de agricultura) nobilitate Mayo 
Karthaginiensis praeteriit punica lingua, quod res dispersas comprehendit libris 
XXVIII, quos Cassius Dionysius Ulicensis vertit libris XX ac graeca lingua Sextilio 
praetori misit . . . hosce ipsos utiliter ad VI-libros redegit Diophanes (cf.Ganait. 
Mart. in Mai's class, auct. 1, 406) in Bithynia et misit Deiotaro regi. See ib. 1, 17, 
8. 1,88,1. 2,1,27. 8,2,18 Circ. de or. 1,249. Prix. NH. 18, 22 Poenus Mago, 
cui. . . tantum honorem senatus noster habuit Carthagine capla ut, cum regulis 
Africae bybliothecas donaret, unius cius XXVIII columina censeret in latinam linguam 
transferenda, cum tam M. Cato praecepla condidisset, peritisque linguae punicae 
dandum negotium, in quo praecessit omnes vir clarissimae familiae D. Silanus. Cf. ib. 
17, 68, 80, 98. 128, 18, 95, 97. 21, 110. 


2. Istp. orig. 17, 1, 1 apud Romanos de agricultura primus Cato inetituit (the 
M’. Percennius Nolanus and the Manlii mentioned as authorities by Cato RR. 
145. 151. 152 were probably practical farmers, not writers), quam deinde M. 
Terentius (Varro) expolivit, mox Vergilius laude carminum extulit, nec minus studium 
habuerunt postmodum Cornelius Celsus et Iulius Atticus, Aemilianus (Palladius) sive 
Columella, insignis orator, qui totum corpus dteciplinae eiusdem complexus est. 
Cassiop. divin. lect. 28 in agris colendis . . . inter ceteros Columella et Aemili- 
anus auctores probabiles extiterunt etc. More correctly Cotum. 1, 1, 12-14 ut 
agricolationem romana tandem civilate donemus . . . tam nunc M. Catonem 
Censorium illum memoremus, qui eam latine loqui primus instituit; post hune duos 
Sasernas, patrem et filium, qui eam diligentius erudierunt ; ac deinde Scrofam Tre- 
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mellism, qui etiam eloquentem reddidit (to the Sasernae and Tremellius Cote. 1, 
praef, 32 adds Stolo, see § 293, 4), e¢ Af. Terentium, qui expolivit ; mox Vergilium, qui 
carmine quoque potentem fecit. nec postremo quasi paedagogi eius meminisse dedig- 
nemur, Iulit Hygint, veruntamen ut Carthaginiensem Magonem rusticationis parentem 
maxime veneremur, nam huius XXVIII memorabilia tlla volumina ex SCto in latinum 
sermonem conversa sunt. non minorem tamen laudem meruerunt nostrorum lemporum 
viri, Cornelius Celsus et Lulius Allicus . . . cuius velut discipulus duo volumina 
- - » Julius Graecinus . . . posteritati tradenda curavit.—RReitzexstein, de 
scriptorum RR. . . . inter Catonem et Columellam librr. deperditis, Berl. 
1884. 


8. Corv™. 12, 4,2 tam demum nostri generis postquam a bellis otium fuit quasi 
quoddam tributum victui humano conferre non dedignati sunt, ut M, Ambivius et Menas 
Licinius, tum etiam C. Matius, quibus studium fuit pistoris et coci nec minus cellarii 
diligentiam sui praeceptis instituere. If the enumeration, as is possible, is chrono- 
logical, Ambivius may be placed in the first half of the 7th cent. u.c. A certain 
Maenas is also mentioned in Varro RR. 2, 8, 11. cf. 2, 1,1. 2,8,1. On Matius, 
the contemporary of Cicero, see Corum. 12, 44, 1 quae C. Matius diligentissime 
persecutus est; . . . ili enim propositum fuit urbanas mensas et lauta convivia 
tastruere. libros tres edidit, quos inscripsit nominibus Coci et Cellaris et Salgamarit. 

4. Pitx. NH. 19,177 Sabinus Tiro in libro Cepuricon (Kn rovpucdéy) quem Maecenati 
dicavit. Cf. the ind. auct. to b. 18 (Sabino), Other authors of Knrovpxd are, 
according to the ind. auct. to Purxy b. 19 Caesennius, Castricius, Firmus. Perhaps 
also Sergius Paulus (ib. b. 18) ? 

5. Macr. 3, 18, 7 vir doctus Oppiusa, in libro quem fecit De silvestribus arboribus ; 
likewise ib. 3,19, 4. He is probably the Oppius quoted by Putny in the ind. auct. 
to b. 11 (zoological) and 11, 252. A grammarian (apparently) Oppius in Fest. 
182>, 183. Cf. § 41, 1 ad fin. 

6. Curtius Justus is instanced by Gargilius Martialis in the Neapolitan 
fragment c. 2 and 4; Sextius Niger (§ 266, 7) in the St. Gallen fragment of Garg. 
Mart., ap. VRose, Anecd. 2, 124; see his edition of Garg. (§ 411, 1) p. 189. 

7. Collections of the Scriptores rei rusticae veteres latini by PVictorgivs, Lugd. 
1541 V, [MGrsxer (adi. nott. varr. et lexicon rusticum), Lps.? (v. [AEanest1) 1773. 
74 LL, especially by IGScunzipxn, Lps. 1794-97 IV. 


65. Medical art was unknown at Rome during more than 
five centuries. The simple and invigorating way of living caused 
it to be but rarely wanted ; in cases of need, there were domestic 
remedies and incantations good for man and beast. This was 
still the opinion of Cato the Elder, who inveighed against the 
Greek physicians, who resorted to Rome in constantly increasing 
numbers, and in whose hands the practice of scientific medicine 
remained almost exclusively, until the Arabs began to rival them. 
Only a smal) number of Latin works exist on medical subjects. 
Under Tiberius, Celsus wrote his encyclopaedia, and was thus 
obliged, although not a physician, to treat also of medicine. 
These books de medicina, which we still possess, are entirely 
dependent on Greek authors. Of a few Roman physicians who 
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wrote literary works we only know the names from Pliny. 
Pliny’s own writings contain much concerning the history of < 
medicine, and he devotes (beginning with book XX) to the 
healing efficacy of various objects in the natural kingdoms 12 
books of his Natural History, which, in the 4th century a.p., were ‘ 
epitomised by an unknown author as the Medicina Plinii, The 
Empiricists Scribonius Largus (in the Ist century a.p.) and f 
Serenus Sammonicus (at the beginning of the 38rd century) com- : 
posed special works on pharmacology, the former treating, in a 

dry manner, of compound remedies, while the latter produced a 

popular compendium of domestic medicine in metrical form, like 

that of Vindicianus in the 4th century. In the 5th century the 

African Caelius Aurelianus translated the Methodician Soranus. 

The 4th and 5th centuries supply as well a number of stupid 
Empiricists, who propounded much superstition in unpolished 
language, e.g. Sex. Placitus, Marcellus (Empiricus), Theodorus 
Priscianus, the so-called Apuleius (Barbarus), and the sup- 
posititious Antonius Musa. In the 4th and 5th centuries we have 

also veterinary works by Pelagonius and P. Vegetius. From 

the 6th to the 8th centuries many medical works were translated 

into Latin for the use of the Germanic nations; one of the most 
remarkable of these works is that by Anthimus. 


ne 


1, Prix. NH. 29,11 milia gentium sine medicis degunt, nec tamen sine medicina, 
siculi populus rom, ultra sexcentesimum annum, neque ipse in accipiendis artibus lentus, 
medicinae vero etiam avidus. 12 Cassius Hemina . . . auctor est primum e medicis 
venisse Romam Peloponneso Archagathum (a. 585/219). 18 Cato's warning to beware 
of Greek physicians: turarunt inter se barbaros necare omnes medicina (cf. Piut. 
Cato mai. 23). 15 profitetur (Cato) esse commentarium sibi quo medeatur filio, servis, 
familiavilus . 2. (17) solam hane artium graecarum nondum exercet.- — 
gravilas in lonto fructu; pauciasimi Quirilium atligere, et tpyi stalim_ od Graaes. 
transfugae ; immo vero auctorilas aliter quam graece cam tractantibue iam # 
imperitos expertesque linguae, non ext, But the greater the numberof quae 
cheats among the Greek physicians, the less respected was thé Whole 9 
cf, Wa iafelix monumentis inscriptio, turba ve medtcorum periese (P1483 
in Vorise. Firm, 7, 4 the collocation: swat Aegyptti . .' \ siecle 
medict, On the other hand the Imperial court physicians ka 
themselves respected, 


2. The ceulists also, whose names we learn from their Ff 
from their cognomina, most of them of Greek. origmy 
frequency of the names Julius and Claudius must” 
the first half of the 2nd century after Christ; 
d, Augenirzte, Hannov. 1507; the new discoverie® y 
tumefr. im Rhein. 35, 93; further additions 57; 
Vitterosse et HTHeve es cachets d‘oculistes rom, 
see also WFudnnex, Phil. Suppl. 5, $7. A 
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8. Among his Roman authorities on medicine Pury NH. quotes in the ind. 
auct. to b. 28 Granius medicus, Ofilius medicus (both quoted 28, 42) and Rabirius 
medicus (28, 74), further in the ind. auct. to b. 29 Caecilius medicus (his commentarii 
29,85). Manrcevtvs (Emprr.) praef.enumerates among veteres medicinae artis auctores 
latina sermone perscriplos: uterque Plinius (Plin. the Elder and the so-called Plin. 
Valerianus) et Apuleius Celsus et Apollinaris ac Designatianus, aliique nonnulli etiam 
Pproximo tempore illustres honoribus viri, cives ac maiores nostri, Siburius, Eutropius 
atque Ausonius. Cassiop. inst, div. litt. 31 quodsi robis non fuerit graecarum lilter- 
arum nola facundia, imprimis habelis Herbarium Dioscoridis, qui herbas agrorum 
mirabili proprielate disseruit atque depinrit. post haec legile Hippocratem atque 
Galenum latina lingua conversos, i.e. Therapeutica Galeni ad philosophum Glauconem 
destinata ef Anonymum quendam qui ex diversis auctoribus probatur esse collectus. 
deinde Aureliani Caelii de medicina et Hippocratis de herbis et curis (cibis VRose), 
diversosque alios de medendi arte compositos quos vobis in bybliothecae nostrae sinibus 
reconditos . . . dereliqui. Manrcert. Empin. p. 145.216 mentions Nero's court 
physician, Marcellus, as a medical writer. Cf. Garen 14, p. 459.—Dietetical works 
by Soranus (in the form of questions and answers), translated through Caelius 
Aur., by Theodorus Priscianus, Anthimus and others.—' Dicta Marci medici ad 
* © virum clarissimum inter cetera sic: etc.’ from Bern. 109 s. X in HHacen, de cod. 
Bern. Tironianis, Bern 1880 p. 9. 


4. The numerous writers on medicines (esp. on simple erépora), fall into two 
divisions according as they classed their prescriptions by the natura] kingdom 
from which they were taken, or by the suffering parts of the body which they 
were intended to affect. The first arrangement is adopted esp. by Sex. Placitus 
(animalia) and Ps.-Apuleius (herbae); but the majority, following the example of 
Pliny (NH. 25, 182), adopted the second system and began the enumeration with 
the head; thus Scribonius Largus, Serenus Sammonicus, Plinius Val., Marcellus 
Emp., Theodorus Priscianus, 

5. Collections of the medici vett. lat. by Aldus (1547) and H. Stephanus (1567). 
Anonymus de re medica in Mai, class. auct. 7, 459 (fragment).—Collection of the 
writers on pharmacology by JCuGAcxxamany (Parabilium medicamentorum 
seriptt. ant., Nirnb. 1788). 

6. KSrrexcer, Gesch. d. Arzneikunde, b. 1‘ (by JRosenbaum) Lpz. 1846, 1, 
199. JFCHecxrer, Gesch. d. Heilkunde, vol. 2. HHissr, Gesch. d. Medizin 15 
yes 1875), 234. RBxtav, l'archiatrie rom. ou la médecine officielle dans "empire 

om., Par. 1877. ppt lexicogr. Bemerkungen medizinisch-philologischen 
s, P 385. On the medicina pliniana see § 411. 


= and history were introduced into lite- 
al period, and thus we have Sex. Julius 
(under Domitian), Hyginus’ work on 
nd (in the 4th century) Vegetius’ work 


e may perhaps mention the defence of his strate- 
fore Carthage addressed by Scipio Africanus the 
e Philip: see Porrs. 10, 9,8. Cf. § 46, 2. 

Iulis auctoribus ea me in hoc opusculo . . . dicere quae 
Wilars scripsil, quae Cornelius Celsus, quae Frontinus 
lernus diligentissimus iuris militaris adsertor in libros 


ms 
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redegit, quae Augusti et Tratani Hadrianique constitutionibus cauta eunt, ib, 2, 8 
Cato ille maior . . . se reip. credidit profuturum si disciplinam militarem conferret 
in litteras . . . tdem fecerunt alii complures, sed praecipue Frontinus, divo Traiano 
ab eius modi comprobatus industria, Laur. Lyn. de magistr. 1, 47 udprupes Kédoos re 
xal Iarepvos xal Karidlvas (ovx 6 ovvwmirys, ddX' Erepos), Kdrwe xpd adrav 6 wpwros, xal 
Ppovrivos, ued" obs cal 'Pevaros (Vegetius), ‘Pwyaio rdyres. 

8. From Vegetius is copied the little book de vocabulis rei militaris ad Taci- 
tum Aug. by the soi-disant Modestus (cf. n. 4) composed in the 15th century by 
Pomponius Leetus (or one of his pupils), together with whose work de magistra- 
tibus (and de legibus) it was originally brought out (anonymously). Pxynrox, 
notitia libr. bibl. Taurin. (1820) 85. 

4. Vett. de re militari scriptores in unum redacti corpus, Wesel 1617. We 
find besides Frontinus and Modestus (n. 8.) printed in earlier editions of Vegetius, 
eg. by Stewechius (Antv. 1585) and PScriverius (Antv. 1607).—MJiass, d. rom. 
Militérliteratur, Grenzboten 1878 Nr. 88. 


57. In the department of Architecture, even in the Repub- 
lican period, a literature was commenced by Fuficius, Varro and 
P. Septimius. Only the work of Vitruvius de architectura be- 
longing to the Augustan period has been preserved. 


1. Vitrov. 7, praef. 14 antmadverti in ea re ab Graecis volumina plura edita, ab 
nostris oppido quam pauca, Fuficius enim mirum de his rebus ni primus institut 
edere volumen, ttem Terentius Varro de novem disciplinis (see below § 166, 6, a) unum 
de architectura, P, Septimius duo, As architects of whom no written works are 
known to him, he mentions ib. 17 Cossutius and C. Mucius, Cf. CPromis, gli archi- 
tetti e larchitettura presso i Romani (Mem. d. Turin. Akad. Ser. II, t. 27. 1878). 
ACuoisy, rev. archéol. 28 (1874), 263. 


2 Virravv. 1,1, 8 requires of the architect wt lidteratus sit, peritus graphidos, 
eruditus geometria, historias complures noveril, philosophos diligenter audierit, musicam 
scierit, medicinae non sit ignarus, responsa iurisconsullorum noverit, astrologiam cae- 
lique rationes cognitas habeat. 

8. Vitrov. 5, 1 non de architectura sic scribitur ut historia aut poemata, . 
tocabula ex artis propria necessitate concepla inconsueto sermone obiciunt sensibus 
obscuritatem, 


68. The science of land-measurement, which at an early 
time became indispensable to the Romans for the purpose of en- 
campments and for the distribution of land in lots, was, so far 
as we know, first treated independently by Varro. On account 
of the military colonies and the survey of the Empire under 
Augustus, the importance of the art of measuring the land was 
so increased that schools were instituted exclusively for this in 
the Imperial period, and a peculiar kind of literature, half mathe- 
matical and half juridical, was formed, extending from the first 
century after Christ to the sixth. The oldest of these literary 
land-measurers (gromatici, agrimensores) is Frontinus, whose 
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work was in the bth century commented on by Aggenus Urbicus. 
Under Trajan, Balbus wrote his expositio; to the same reign 
belongs Hyginus, a little later is Siculus Flaccus. But M. Junius 
Nipsus, Innocentius, and others whose Latin is partly barbarous, 
belong perhaps to the 6th century. Many works of Boethius con- 
cerning these subjects are of doubtful authenticity. Other works 
again are anonymous. 


1. Caesar summoned astronomers and geometers from Alexandria to Rome, 
and by them the works of Hero were introduced into Roman literature. With 
but unimportant exceptions all the formulas, calculations and arrangements for 
surveying land which are to be found in Roman authors can be traced back to 
passages in those works which have been handed down to us as written by Hero. 
MCaxtor, Agrimens. 86. Connection of the art of surveying with ecclesiastical 
affairs, see HNissex, Templum (Ber!. 1869), 11; with jurisprudence, cf. Cic. Mur. 
22. Cf. also Mart. 10, 17, 5 mensorum longie . . . vacat ille libellis, 


2. Ps.-Bortn. Schrr. d. rOm. Feldmesser 1, 408 nomina agrimensorum: Imgeni 
(Hygini), Zuls Frontini, Siculi Flacci, Ageni Urbici, Marci Iuni Nipsi, Balbi mensoris, 
Cassi Longini, Igini, Euclidis. Extracts are also extant ez libris Dolabellae, ex libris 
Latini (also called Latinus Togatus), ex libris Magonis et Vegoiae auctorum (cf. p. 
350 Lachm. idem Vegoiae Arrunti Veltymno; cf. § 77 and Mtuier’s Etr. 22, 81. 812. 
560. Nissen 1.1. 10); also fragments of Faustus, Gaius, Innocentius (§ 447, 2), 
Mysrontius (? Dyspontius), Valerius, Vitalis. 

8. The chief MS. is Arcerianus a. VI/VII in Wolfenbittel.—Collections: by 
GGorstus (Rei agrariae auctores legesque, Amst. 1674), but especially: Die 
Schriften der rim. Feldmesser herausgg. u. erldutert von FBiume, KLacaxaxy, 
TaMomxsex u. ARuporrr, Berl. 1848, 52 II. 

4. Pavt. Festi 96 groma (from gnorma? see FHurtscn, JJ. 118, 767) appellatur 
genus machinolae cuiusdam quo regiones agri cuiusque cognosct possunt, quod genus 
Graect yrupova dicunt. A gauging instrument therefore. Cf. in general Momusmy, 
Schr. d. rom. Feldm. 2, 174, WRem and EWorrriix, PRE. 13, 694, FHuttscn in 
Ersch and Gruber's Enc. 1, 92, 97, MCantor, d. rom. Agrimensoren, Lpz. 1875, 
ESroager, d. rom. Grundsteuervermessungen nach d. lat. Text des gromat. Cod. 
insbes. des Hyg. Frontin. u. Nipsus, Minch. 1877, GRoss1, groma e squadro ovvero 
storia dell’ agrimensura italiana, Rome 1877. PvrTuissot, les agrimensores dans 
l'anc. Rome, Par. 1879, 


5. On the popular constituents in the language of the gromatici see AFPort, 
Z{AW. 1854, 219. 


59. Weights and measures were first treated independently, 
sometimes in metrical form, in the Imperial period. 


1, Metrologicorum scriptorum reliquiae; coll. rec. partim nunc primum ed. 
FHoutecs. Vol. 2 (scriptores romani) Lps. 1866. 


60. Geography was among the Romans first separately 
treated by Varro the polyhistor, next, probably, by Cornelius 
Nepos, but generally only as an addition or appendix to history, 
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the subject and its treatment remaining dependent on the Greeks 
except so far as individual knowledge added to their materials, as 
in Cato’s Origines, in Caesar, and in Sallust. Some also described 
their travels and what they themselves had seen, e.g. Trebius 
Niger, Statius Sebosus, Turranius Gracilis. Under Augustus, 
Agrippa planned a large map of the world accompanied with 
explanations, and after his death this was actually executed and 
exhibited in a public hall in Rome. The careful, and in its way 
critical, labour of Pomponius Mela followed soon afterwards, 
Many continued to make separate contributions from their own 
observations, e.g. Seneca in his writings on (India and) Egypt, 
Corbulo and Mucianus on the East, Suetonius Paulinus for Africa, 
and on Germany (besides L. Vetus and Pliny) and Britain 
Tacitus’ Germania and his Agricola. The geography of Pliny 
the Elder in books III to VI of his Natural History was more 
comprehensive. Seneca’s Quaestiones naturales contain a kind 
of mathematical and physical geography, but no Roman after 
Pliny undertook any complete geographical work. Pliny’s work 
was epitomised about Hadrian’s time and enlarged with notices 
from other sources, and from this Solinus, in the 3rd century°a.p., 
made his abridgment. Again in the 3rd century Iulius Titianus 
the Elder wrote his chorography. In the 4th century we have 
the geographical didactic poems of Avienus (orbis terrae and ora 
maritima) and Ausonius’ Mosella, At the beginning of the 6th 
century Rutilius Namatianus wrote his Itinerarium (de reditu 
suo) in elegiac metre; about the same time (or at the end of the 
4th century) Vibius Sequester wrote his schoolbook on the geo- 
graphical names occurring in the standard poets. Of the same 
description is the compilation (in connection with a map) from 
the cosmography of the orator Julius Honorius. The cosmo- 
graphy current under the name of Aethicus Ister belongs to the 
middle of the 7th century ; the work of the so-called Geographus 
of Ravenna to the end of the same century. Lists of the roads, 
stations and distances are found in the Itineraria, of which we 
have several in the 4th century, the It. Antonini, the It. Hierosoly- 
mitanum (from Burdigala to Jerusalem), and the It. Alexandri. 
The original of Peutinger’s map may probably have belonged to 
the middle of the 3rd Christian century, and is indirectly founded 
on Agrippa’s work. Frontinus’ work de aquis urbis Romae (at 
the end of the 1st century) is limited to the narrow circle of the 
metropolis, as well as the Index of the regiones of Rome in the 
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4th century, which exists in two texts (Notitia regionum and 
Curiosum urbis). : 


1. Geographi lat. minores; coll. rec. proleg. instr. ARrese, Frankf. 1878 
FUxert, Geographie der Griech. u. Rom. esp. 1, 1, Gotha 1816. EHBuxsury, hist. 
of geography among the Greeks and Romans, Lond. 1879 I]. HKurergrt, Lehrb. 
d. alt. Geogr. (Ber). 1878), 7 sqq. HNussen, ital. Landeskunde 1, 17, 


2. Maps, plans of towns, travelling maps, map of the island of Sardinia 
a. 590/174 dedicated in the temple of Mater Matuta: Liv. 41,28 Varro RR. 1, 2,1 
spectantes in pariete pictam Italiam. Prorenrt. 5, 3, 87. Agrippa’s map of the 
World: § 220,12. Avson. grat. act. 3, 9 p. 21 sch.: ut qui terrarum orbem unius 
tabulae ambitu circumscribunt, aliquanto detrimento magnitudinis, nullo diependio 
veritatis. Eumen. pro restit. schol. 20 (see below § 220, 12). On the Peutingerian 
road and travelling map: § 412, 6.—Mo»sen, Ber. d. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 8 (1851), 
99.—The so-called Capitoline plan of the town in the beginning of the third century 
after Christ, engraved on marble, preserved in a fragmentary condition; best 
represented in HJorpan’s Forma Urbis Romae, Berl. 1874. 


B. SPECIAL AND PERSONAL PART. 


i 


THE EARLY HISTGRY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
To tae Year u.c. 514. sic. 240, 


61. All written compositions in the oldest time exceeding the 
limits of mere registers had a certain rhythmical form, and were 
therefore carmina. 


1. Carmen (old casmen, related to Casmena [Cdmena], Carmenta and cognates) 
e.g. Liv. 1, 24. 26 (lex horrendi carminie). 82. 8, 64 (rogationis carmen). 10, 88 (an 
oath). 41. 89, 15 (sollemne carmen preoatronis quod praefari magistratus solent). 
Cic. Mur. 26 (praelor ne . . . aliquid ipse sua sponte loqueretur ei quoque carmen 
compositum est). leg. 2,59 (XII tabb.). de or. 1,245. Macros. 8, 9, 6 sqq. (carmen 
quo di evocantur). Srnx. cons, ad Marc. 18, 1 (sollemnia pontificalis carminis verba). 
Ritscu., opusc. 4, 298. HDoxrzxr, ZfGW. 11, 2. 12, 526 (cf. Phil. 28, 242). 
OR inpeck, JJ. 77, 201. HJorvan, krit. Beitr. 2 Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 167. EBigrens, 
JJ. 135, 65.—Such a rhythmical system (in series, each containg four arses), often 
supported by alliteration, is shown e.g. in the very ancient farmer's prayer in 
Caro BR. 141 ete. RWestrenat, Metr. d. Gr. 2?, 86. JHuewer, alteste lat.-christl. 
Rhythmen 8. RPerrter, de Rom. precationum carminibus in the Commentt. phil. 
in hon. Reifferscheidii, Bresl. 1884, 67. Cf. § 85. 


2. WCorssen, origines poesis rom., Berl. 1846. RWestrsat, d. ailteste Form 
der rom. Poesie, Tiib. 1852. HNertiesuip, on the earliest Italian literature, in his 
lectures 45.—J Worpswortn, Fragments and specimens of early Latin (down to 
Varro inclusively) with introductions and notes, Oxford 1874. FDAtvieyx, Remnants 
of early Latin, Boston 1880. 


62. The old Roman kind of rhythm is denoted by the name 
of saturnian, i.e. old Italian, verse. A division into two halves 
is its prominent feature. Further the accent (high-tone) seems 
to be of principal importance. Of the arses marked thereby there 
are three in each half of the verse, while the thesis may be sup- 
pressed and the avoidance of hiatus is not yet recognised. The 
thesis may be disyllabic. The loose structure of these lines is 
strengthened by alliteration. Another theory regards the verse 


as quantitative, determines its character from the point of view 
98 
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of prosody in connection with the oldest scenic poets, and thus 
requires for the arses either one long or two short syllables, and 


assumes the following specimen of a saturnian : 


oie we w Fy] Zune vz 


Malum datlint Metdlli Naévio podtae. 


The saturnian verse was supplanted by the Greek metres of 
the scenic poets and Ennius, but survived for a long time in 
popular poetry; at Rome it seems to have gone out of use even 
sooner than elsewhere. 


1. Vanno LL. 7, 86 Fauni dei Latinorum . . .: hos versibus, quos vocant 
Saturnios, in silvestribus locis traditum est solitos fari futura (cf. Fest. 225). Mar. 
Vicr. GL. 6, 188 versus cui prisca apud Latium aetas tamquam Italo et indigenae 
Saturnio sive Faunio nomen dedit. 

2. Senv. Verg. G. 2, 885 ‘ versibus incomptis ludunt': id est carminibus saturnio 
metro compositis; quod ad rhythmum solum culgares componere consueverunt. Cf. 
Tevrrer, JJ. 77, 281. Opinion of Nissunn, KFHeauans (Kulturgesch. 2, 57), 
RWestruat (Griech. Metr. 23, 836; Gott. gel. Anz. 1884, 840); recently repeatedly 
combated: OKetcer, d. saturn. Vers als rhythmisch erwiesen, Prag 1883. 86 II. 
FRasorino, riv. fil. 1888, 425. RTsurxerysex, d. Saturnier u. 8s. Verh. zur spit. 
Volkspoesie, Halle 1885. HG epitscu in IwMidller’s Handb. 2, 577.—If£ so, the 
later popular songs would be a mere revival of the original prosody, long sup- 
pressed by art-poetry (see however WMerrr, rhythmische Dicht., Abhh. d. 
Manchn. Ak. 17, 269). Altogether the saturnian, when so viewed, forms a homo- 
geneous link in the history of Indo-European popular poetry (see § 61,1). Cf. 
Wesrrnat, 1.185. KBarrsce, d. saturn. Vers u. d. altdeutsche Langzeile, Lpz. 
1867. FAvcen, Zfvgl. Sprachf. 24, 572. 

3. Quantitative theory. The later theories of metre seek to rank the 
saturnian verse entirely with the Greek metrical system. Cars. Bass. GL. 6, 265 
(saturnium) nostri existimaverunt proprium esse ttalicae regionis, sed falluntur, a 
Graecis enim varie et multis modis tractatus est . . . nostri autem antiqui, ul vere 
dicam quod apparet, usi sunt eo non observata lege nec uno genere custodito ut inter se 
consentiant versus, sed praeterquam quod durissimos fecerunt etiam alios breviores, 
alios longiores inseruerunt ul viz invenerim apud Naevium quos pro exemplo ponerem 
- « « Optimus est quem Metelli proposuerunt de Naevio . . . ‘Malum dabunt 
Metelli Naevio poetae’. hic enim saturnius constat ex hipponactei quadrati iambict pos- 
teriore commate et phallico metro, Cuarisivs de versu saturnio: § 419,4. The quan- 
titative theory is represented by GHermann (Metrik § 525), KLacnmaxw (‘der 
Urheber der Bemerkungen in s. Bruders Abbh. de fontt. Liv. 1, 73. 2; de die 
Alliensi thes. 11, wie er mir selbst gesagt hat’ MHxrrz), KOMOtier (ad Fest. 
p. 896), FRirscay (opusc. 4, 83 and elsewhere) and the scholars named further on 
in this note. Limitations and corrections of Ritschl’s theory: FBicnerer JJ. 
67, 830. ASrexoxt, Phil. 23, 81. TuKonsca, de versu Sat., Moscow 1868. The 
permanent benefit of Ritschl’s researches has been to establish that the enquiry 
must start from the saturnians of the inscriptions (collected e.g. in BUcuEtenr’s 
anthol. epigr. lat. 8 (Bonn 1876), p. 8-11 and in Haver 1. The saturnians of 
Andronicus and Naevius are (notwithstanding LMdller’s argument to the con- 
trary) of secondary importance. But the single metrical form employed by a 
nation still without literary culture cannot have been tied down by a variety of 
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artificial and difficult rules, which could not be apprehended by the unaided ear. 
—LHaver, de saturnio Latinorum versu. inest reliquiarum quotquot supersunt 
sylloge, Par. 1880. LMouier, d. saturn. Vers u, s. Denkm&ler, Lpz. 1885. E 
Baunaens, FPR. 6.19. HUsexer, altgriech. Versbau, Bonn 1887, 77. 


4. Popular employment of this metre, detached examples in inscriptions etc. 
down to the middle of the 7th cent. v.c. Saturnians are frequently discernible 
in records preserved by the historians. Cars. Bass. GL. 6,265 in tabulis antiquis quas 
triumphaturi duces in Capitolio figebant. Festus 162 s. v. navali corona. Cass. 
Bass. GL. 6, 265. Lrvrvs 40, 52 (a. 575/179). 41, 28 (a. 580/174). Scnox. Bos. to 
Cic. Arch. p. 859 Or. (a. 620/184). Cf. § 83. 85. 90, 5. 115 and 168, 7. Saturnians 
are perhaps also to be found in Varro's Menippean satires, see LMCGtuer, d. saturn. 
Vers 151.—Btcuever, JJ. 77, 61. Teurre:, ib. 281. WFxoaxra, Phil. 18, 208. 
EBinasgxs, JJ. 129, 887. Among the Oscans and Paelignians the saturnian was 
also, according to the evidence of the inscriptions, the national metre. Cf. 
Bocuxrer, RhM. 30, 441. 83, 274. SBuoes, altital. Studien (Christiania 1878) 83. 
This was likewise the case among the Umbrians, as appears from the assonances 
in the Igubine tables, See GFGrorzrexn, PRE. 4, 99. Wasrruat, alteste rim. 
Poesie 57 ; Metr. 27, 87. Concerning the alliteration in the saturnian see HJorpay, 
krit. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 175. More on this subject § 93, 1. 


63. As regards their subjects the monuments and compositions 
of the oldest time are chiefly practical; they partly relate to 
ritual, partly to political and historical matters, some being of 
a private, others of a public character. After the 4th century 
u.c. Law also gains some significance in literature. 


From the year 890/864 there was a permanent stage in Rome; see § 6, 8. 
FDGer.acu, griechischer Einfluss in Rom im 5. Jahrh. d. St., Bas. 1872. 


A) Coxcernina Rires. 


64. At the vernal festivals of the Salii in March these priests, 
during their processions, used to sing old ritual songs (axamenta) 
in honour of Mars and Quirinus, which had become unintelligible 
as early as the middle of the 7th century v.c. and were then 
accordingly annotated; the faithful preservation of these songs 
justifies the conclusion that they were committed to writing at 
an early time. 


1. They are ascribed to Numa: Varro LL. 7,8. Circ, de or. 8, 197. Hor. E. 
2,1,86. Lrv. 1,20. Quist. 1, 10,20. Ter. Scaurn., GL. 7,28 Diomen. GL. 1, 476. 
Both colleges of the Salii, the elder Palatini and the younger Collini (agonenses) 
had such songs. Srav. Verg. Aen. 8, 285 duo sunt genera Saliorum, sicut in Saliaribus 
carminibus inventtur, In gen. Marquarpt, Staatsverw. 8°, 427, Parx.rer, rom. 
Mythol, 13, 855. 

2. Quixt. 1, 10, 20 versus quoque Saliorum habent carmen. Delivery of the 
songs cum (ripudtis sollemnique saltatu Liv. 1, 20, 4; cf. Hor. C. 4, 1, 28.—Their 
obscurity, Hox. 1.1. Quinr. 1, 6, 40 Saliorum carmina viz sacerdotibus suis satis 
intellecla: sed illa mutari vetat religio et consecratie utendum est. Hence the com- 
mentary of L. Aelius Stilo (Varro LL. 7,2. Fest. 141. 146. 210. 289), whereas that 
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of Sabidius (Scnot. Veron. to Aen. 10, 241) rests only on Mai's arbitrary assump- 
tion. Preference of later antiquarians, Hor. 1.1. Caprrouin. M. Ant. 4. Symmacu. 
ep. 3, 44. 

3. Collection and explanation of the fragments, e.g. Berea, opusc. 1, 477. 
Corssex, origg. poes. rom. 43, 55. Worpew., EL. 564. FPR. 29. Cf. HJonpay, 
krit. Beitr. x Gesch. der lat. Spr. 211. LHavet, de versu Sat. 243; rev. d. phil. 
4, 15, 

4. In the time of the decay of the old religion even the praises of princes 
were inserted in the songs of the Salii, e.g. of Augustus (Dio 51, 20. Mon. Anc. 
2, 21 Cnomenque meum senatus consullo incl) usum est in saliare carmen=CIL. 3, p. 
790. 791), Germanicus (Tac. A. 2, 83), Drusus (Tac. A. 4, 9), Verus (Iur. Car. M. 
Ant. 21, 5) and Caracalla (Spartian. Carac. 11, 6). 


65. The Arvalian brotherhood, who held their annual 
festival with solemn sacrifices, field-processions etc. in the second 
half of May, a short time before the harvest, had also their un- 
varying ancient songs, one of which, together with the minutes 
of a meeting of this order in a.p. 218, has been preserved. It 
was recited with lively dance-like movements (tripudium) and 
in alternate singing. 


1. Very important fragments (14-241 a.p.) of the actacollegii fratrum Arvalium 
have been frequently found since 1570 in the grove of the dea Dia (who was 
worshipped by this brotherhood) near the 5th milestone of the via Campana (now 
the Vigna Ceccarelli), especially in 1777, and again in 1866 and following years. 
The principal of the early works is: G. Manin, gli atti e monumenti de’ fratelli 
arvali, Rome 1795 II. Recent: Acta fratrum Arvalium quae supersunt, restituit et 
illustr. GHenzen. Acc. fragmenta fastorum in luco Arval. effossa, Berl. 1874 and 
CIL, 6, 2023 sqq. In addition to these other finds e.g. Ephem. epigr. 2, 211; bull. 
arch. 1952, 72. 201. 1883, 110; bull. di commiss. arch. di Roma 12, 4. 14, 861 
Selection in Witwaxxs 2870 sqq. Cf. in general Mazguarpr, rom. Staatsverw 
3, 447. TuBint in Roscher’s Lex. d. Myth. 1, 970. 

2. In the record of the year 218 (CIL. 6. 2104; cf. ib. 1,28. Wut. 2879. DIE. 
392) we read: Ibi sacerdotes clusi succincti libellis (text-books) acceptis carmen de- 
scindentes (WxE1ssBrovT, obss. in 8. C. de Bacc. 81) tripodaverunt in verba haec. Here 
follows the text of the song. Facsimile of the same in Ritscnt, PLM. Tf. 36 (also 
Jorpan 1.1. 192). Recent treatises concerning the chant: FBtcue.xa, ind. schol., 
Bonn 1876, 8. LHavet, de versu Sat., Par. 1880, 218. HJonpax, krit. Beitr. z. 
Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 189. MBaréat, rev. crit. 1880, 123; mém. de la soc. de linguist. 
4 (1881), 873. GEpon, restit. et interpret. du chant des fr. Arv., Par. 1882; nouv. 
étude sur le chant Lémural (!), les fr. Arv. etc., Par. 1884. CPavtt, altiat]. Studd 
4 (1831), 1. LMcurea, d. saturn. Vers 99. 


66. 67. It may be safely assumed that other sacerdotal bodies 
also had their old hymns and litanies. There existed also an- 
cient maxims and prophecies in saturnian metre, attributed by 
popular opinion to Faunus, Carmentis and others, many of which 


were collected at an early date, though far more were interpo- 
lated and forged. 
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1. Ewnxrus ann. v. 222 V. versibus quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant. cates means 
a priestly singer (as opposed to poeta, the artistic poet): the origin of the word is 
obscure. Mosuusen Herm. 16, 620,4 even thinks it may be Gallic in its deriva- 
tion. Fest. 825 versus antiquissimi, quibus Faunus fata cecinisse homintbua videtur, 
Saturnit appellantur, Similarly Carmentis gave dupérpovs xpyouots (PLuT. quaest. 
rom. 56), that is in the saturnius (Varr. LL. 7, 88). Similiter Marcius et Publiciue 
vates cecinisse dicuntur (Cic. div. 1,115), Hor. E. 2, 1, 26 annosa volumina vatum, 
and also Porpayaio: veteres libros Marci vatis Sibyllaeque et similium. Cf. Fest. 826 
ex libris sibyllinis et vaticinio Marci vatis. Corsskx, origg. 6. 162. 

2. Marcius (Circ. 1.1. Lrv. 25,12 and MHerrz on that passage and JJ. 109, 268; 
Macr. sat. 1,17. Prix. NH. 7, 119. Porpnyr. 1.}.; of. Fest. 165: in carmine Cn. 
Marcii) hived some time (uncertain how long) before the second Punic war (vates 
hic Marcuus illustris fuerat etc. Liv. 1.1.). Several of this name are mentioned by 
Cic. div. 1, 89 (Marcii fratres, nobili loco nati), 2,118 (nec Publicio nescto cui, nec 
Marciis vatibus), Senv. Aen. 6,70. Symmacu. ep. 4,84 Marciorum vatum divinatio 
caducis corticibus inculcata est, Cf. § 84,2. Reconstruction in saturnians of the 
specimens in Lrvy ].]. by Westrnat, Form d. alt. rém. Poesie 58. But there are 
unmistakeable instances of the hexameter rhythm, and accordingly we must 
assume either a later recasting in hexameters (Rinseck, JJ. 77, 204) or corruption 
(Binnexs FPR. 21). Isrp. or. 6, 8, 12 (an improbable statement) apud Latinos 
Marcius vates primus praecepta composutt, ex quibus est illud ‘ postremus dicas, primus 
taceas.’ Cf. Worvsw. EL, 288, FPR. 36. 294. 


B) PouiticaL aNnp Historica, Documents. 


68. The following treaties of alliance are mentioned in the 
Regal period: 1) the apocryphal treaty of Romulus with the 
Veientines of 100 years’ duration; 2) Tullus Hostilius’ treaty 
with the Sabines; 3) Servius Tullius’ treaty with the Latins ; 
4) Tarquinius’ (Superbus ?) peace with Gabii. 


1. Dionys. antiq. 2, 55 orhras evexdpate ras duodroylas, according to Greek 
custom. — 2. Dronys. 8. 83 orpdas dvriypdgous Oévres, cf. Hor. E. 2, 1, 24 sq. 


8. Dionys. 4, 26 orfAyy xaraccevdcas xarkiw Eypayer év rairy etc., and it was 
yoappdrwy xapaxripas eAAnvexcy, ols rd warardy } EdAds exparo. Historical ? cf. Moun- 
sex, RG. 16, 216. Inxz RG. 1,58. Det xrsex, Phil. 20, 448.—4. It was written on 
the hide of the ox then sacrificed, ypaypacw dpxaixois, and preserved in the temple 
of Sancus, Dionys. 4, 58. Cf. Paus. Festi 56. Hor. 1.1. Mommsen is against con- 
necting it with Tarquinius Superbus, RG. 1°, 216. See also Scuwruier, RG. 1,¢ 
18, 21. 87. 48. 789. 


69. In the oldest time of the Republic we find 1) the docu- 
ment comprising the maritime and commercial treaty with 
Carthage, supposed to date from a. v.c. 245/s.c. 609 the first year 
of the Republic; 2) the treaty with king Porsena; 3) the 
treaty of alliance with the Latins dating 261/493; 4) the Foedus 
Ardeatinum in the year 310/444. To these we may add 5) the 
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lex tribunicia prima of the year 261/493 and 6) the lex Icilia 
de Aventino publicando, of the year 298/456. 


1. Poryn. 8. 22 d:a@jeac . . . &s cad’ Scov fy Suvardy dxpSdorara kepunvedoavres 
Huets Uwoyeypagayer, ryricatrn yep } dvapopd yéyove rijs iadéxrov cal wapda ‘Pwyalos 
ris viw xpds rhy dpxalay Gore rods cuverwraros fia pddis df émiordcews devapweiy. 
This frequently controverted statement of Polybios has been more and more con- 
firmed by the inscriptions found in recent years, of which some date back to the - 
3rd cent. v.c. (§ 83). 

2. Pur. NH. 34, 189 in foedere quad expulsis regibus populo rom. dedit Porsena 
nominatim comprehensum inrenimus ne ferro nisi in agri cullu uleretur.—8. Cic. Balb. 
23,53 foedus . . . quod quidem nuper in columna ahenea meminimus post rostra 
incisum et perscriplum fuisse. Cf. Liv. 2,33. Fest. 166. Dionxys. 6, 95. Mommexn, 
Herm. 5, 281.—4. Liv. 4,7. Mosxern, rm. Chronol.? 98.—5. Fest. 818, 30.—6. Liv. 
3, 81. Dioxys. 10, 82. Scuwxarsr, RG. 2, 895. 


70. The so-called leges regiae, supposed to be decrees and 
decisions of the Roman kings, and which partly affect an antique 
diction and are of a religious character, in reality represent 
traditional laws of a very high age, which were not, however, 
written down till a later time and were then arbitrarily assigned 
to single kings. ; 

1. HEDriexsex, Versuche z. Krit. u. Ausleg. d. Quellen d. rim. Rechts (1823) 
234. Scuwrecrer, RG. 1, 23. 572. 664. GBnuxs, fontes iur.® 1 sq. Worpsw., EL. 


253. Mommesen, Staatsr. 2, 40. MVouar, d. leges regiae, Lpz. 1876. 77 II (Abh. d. 
sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 7, 555. 643). 


71. The collection of these supposed leges regiae was after its 
author called ius Papirianum. As the oldest ius civile coin- 
cides with the ius sacrum, the contents of that collection, with 
regard to some decrees in it, might to a certain degree be de- 
scribed as ius civile, but more strictly it consisted of sacerdotal 
rules. The collection seems never to have received an official 
sanction. 

1, Pompox. dig. 1, 2, 2, § 2 quae omnes (leges regiae) conscriptae exstant in libro 
Sextit Papirii, qui fuit illis temporibus quibus Superbus . . . is liber appellatur 
tus civile Papirianum . . . quod (Papirius) leges sine erdine latas in unum com- 
posuit. ib. § 36 futtin primis peritus (iurivy) P. Papirius, qui leges regias in unum 
contulét, Dioxys, 8, 86 al wepl raw iepiw deaypadal (as ouwiiios cvverrfoaro) pera 
ri» ExBodip riey Bacihtwr els dvaypagdiw Snuoclay albis FxOnoay ix’ dvbpds lepopdyrou 
Vefov Hamplov etc. Cf. ib. 8,70, 1. On the uncertainty respecting the personality 
and date of Pap. see Scuwroien, RG. 1, 24. Cf. OCrasox, JJ. 108, 719. Granius 
Flaccus’ (§ 199, 7) liber de ture Papiriano is quoted by Pautus dig. 50, 16, 144. Cf. 
WReix, PRE. 4. 660. RScnd.i1, XII tabb. 51. MVosart (see § 70, 1) p. 670. 


72. The commentarii regum, though wrongly professing 
to be works of the kings themselves, seem to have contained de- 
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crees concerning the kingly privileges and functions, very ancient 
as to the facts themselves, and written down and collected in 
historical time. 


1. Cic. p. Rab. p. r. 15 ex annalium monumentis alque ex regum conmentarits. 
We find special mention of commentariit Numae (Liv. 1, 81) which Ancus Martius 
in album elata proponere in publico iubet (Liv. 1, 32, cf. Dionys. 3, 86). ‘Tropsjyara 
Novua (Puut. Marcell. 8)=libri Numae (Piso ap. Pin. NH. 28, 14)=leges Numae 
(Serv. Aen. 6, 860)=lex Pompilii regis in Pontificum libris (Fest. p. 189). Cf. 
§ 71,1. So also commentarii Servit Tullit (Liv. 1, 60)=discriptio classium and cen- 
turiarum (Fest. 246. 249), and in its contents also=censoriae tabulae (Cic. orat. 
156). Scuwrcrer, RG, 1, 27; cf. 545. Momsen, Staatsrecht 2,10. MVorer 1. 1. 
Ae. 4 

2. The books of Numa on religious and philosophical subjects, discovered a. 
573/181, for which Piso and Hemina are the earliest authorities and which must 
be due to a forgery or mystification, are of a different character; this is the 
earliest example we have of such pretended ‘finds’ (ERonpe gr. Roman 272, 2). 
Varro (de cultu deorum) ap. Aucustin. civ. dei 7,84. Liv. 40, 29. Prix. NH. 13, 
84. EvLasautx (on the books of king Numa) in his Studd. d. klass. Altert., 
Regensb. 1854, 92 and to the contrary Scuawre.er, RG. 1, 564. 


73. The priests made the most extensive use of writing ; they 
framed rules for religious worship and ritual, made compilations 
of the rulings of the priestly colleges on cases, sacerdotal or 
administrative, which might serve as precedents for future 
occasions (libri and commentarii pontificum), and kept 
records of their meetings (acta, § 77). 


1. Vague citations (pontifices dicunt, docent, apud p.legimus etc.) Varro LL. 5, 23. 
Corum. 2, 21,5. Mack. sat. 8. 20, 2.—Vav. Pron. GL. 4, 271 tn legibus publicis ponti- 
ficumque monumentis, 


2. Pontificum libri, Cic, de or, 1, 193. Hor. E. 2, 1, 26. Fest. 189 testimonio 
esse libros pontificum, in quibus sit etc. Macr. sat. 1, 12, 21.—pontificts libri, Varn. 
LL. 6, 98. Circ. rep. 2, 54; cf. ND. 1, 84. Fest. 356.—pontijicales libri, Sen. ep. 108, 
31. Serv. Verg. Ecl. 5,66. G.1,21. A. 12, 608; cf. Lyp. meus. 4, 20.—librs sacri, 
Serv. G. 1, 272. libri sacrorum, Fest. 141.—commentarii sacrorum (pontificalium), 
Fest. 165. 286. 860.—commentarti pontificum, Cic. Brut. 55. de dom. 186. Liv. 4, 8. 
6, 1. Pei, NH. 18, 14. Quint. 8, 2, 12.—liepogavruv ypagal, Dionya. 8, 56. iepal 3é\rot, 
ib, 1, 78. iepal Bisrou, tb. 10, 1.—The indigitamenta (‘formulas used in invocation ' 
see Consszn, de Volscorum ling., Naumb. 1858, 19), were in the keeping of the 
Pontifices, i.e. pontificales libri, Serv. G. 1.21.—Were the sacra Argeorum men- 
tioned by Varro LL. 5, 45 derived from the libri pontificii ? See HJorvas, rim. 
Topogr. 2, 237. 599. 


8. Amproscu, de sacris Rom. libris, Part I, Bresl. 1840 and d. Religionsbacher 
d. Rom., Bonn 1843 (Z. f. Kath. Theol.). Scuwxoier RG. 1, 81. ELtsserr, 
quaest. pontificales, Berl. 1859, 79. EHtanrr, JJ. 79, 407. MvVoror (§ 70, 1) p. 
648. AR«irrerscneip, JB. 1880 8, 274. PPreiniscu, de libris pontificiis, Bresl. 
1874; fragmenta libr. pontificiorum, Tilsit 1878. 
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74. The Pontifices, who possessed the art of keeping account 
of the time, arranged also the fasti, ie. a list of the days for 
‘awards’ or the administration of the law (dies agendi, dies fasti), 
this being part of the table of each month (Kalendarium), enume- 
rating also the feasts, games, markets, sacrifices ete. falling on 
each day, to which were gradually joined first the anniversaries 
of disasters, and then other short notices of historical events, as 
well as observations on the rising of certain constellations. After 
these fasti had been made public (§ 88), private persons also 
undertook the compilation of fasti in the shape of tables or 
books, and they became the subjects of learned discussions. 
After the introduction of the Julian era (709/45) these publica- 
tions became again official, and were made by the Emperor in 
his quality of pontifex maximus. We possess a number of frag- 
ments of calendars which were engraved or written (painted) at 
Rome and in neighbouring Italian towns, and which extend from 
the 8th century v.c. to the time of Claudius (from a. 723/31 B.c. 
to 804/61 a.p.). When the new chronology had become sufiici- 
ently familiar, the industry of private persons found there a new 
field. There are still two complete calendars in existence, an 
official one of the 4th century written by Furius Dionysius 
Philocalus a.p. 354, and a Christian revision of the official 
calendar, composed by Polemius Silvius (a.p. 448 sq.). 


1. Varro LL. 6, 29 dies fasti per quos praetoribus omnia verba sine piaculo licet 
fars. . . contrarit horum cocantur dies nefasti, per quos dies nefas fari praetorem 
‘do dico addico,’ tlaque non polest agi. Cf. ib. 6, 58. Ovip. fast. 1,48. Liv. 1, 19 
idem (Numa) nefastos dies fastosque fecit. Cf. CIL. 1, p. 861.—Svurr. Iul. 40 fastos 
correzil, tam pridem vitio pontificum per intercalandi licentiam turbatos = introduction 
of the Julian era; cf. Aug. 31. Capit. M. Antonin. 10 fastis dies tudiciarios 
addidit.— Petron. 80 altera tabula in poste triclinii pracfiza habebat inscriptum lunae 
cursum stellarumque septem imagines pictas, et qui dies bont quique incommodi essent 
distinguente bulla notabantur.—Cic. Phil. 2, 87 adscrili iussit in fastis ad Lupercalia : 
C. Caesart . . . BM. Antonium . . . regnum detulisse, Caesarem uti noluisse. On 
Domitian's accession a committee of the senate was appointed qui fastos adulatione 
temporum foedatos exonerarent, Tac. H. 4, 40. Cf. CIL. 1, p. 377». 

2. Fulvius Nobilior (§ 126, 1) in fastis quos in aede Herculis Musarum (a. 
565/189) posuit, Macn. sat. 1, 12; cf. 18 extr. Varro LL. 6, 83. Crnsonix. d. n. 
20.22. Cnanris. GL. 1, 188. Together with the announcements of the days and 
festivals they also gave explanations. 


8. Suer. gramm. 17 Verrins Flaccus statuam habet Praeneste, in inferiore 
(superiore) fori parte, circa hemicyclium in quo fastos a se ordinalos et marmoreo 
parieti incisos publicarat. Remains of these fasti were found in 1771, not indeed in 
the forum of Praeneste, but more than 8 km. from the town, in the ruins of a 
Christian building belonging to a late period. Hexzen, bull. archeol. 1864, 70.— 
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Best edited in CIL. 1, p. 811. Cf. Bunox, JJ. 105, 87. Against the doubt of 
OHtrscnretn (Herm. 9, 103) as to whether these fasti praenestini are an original 
work of Verrius, see Vauven, ind. schol. Berol. 1877/78 p. 5. 


4. Works entitled ‘fasti’ (Fest. 87, 19. Ovip. fast. 1, 657) were written by 
Junius Gracchanus, Cincius, Ovid (regarding calendars drawn from Ovid's fasti: 
§ 249, 6), Nisus, Masurius Sabinus, Julius Modestus (de feriis), Cornelius Labeo 
etc. Festus 67. Macron, sat. 1, 11, 50. Menxx.’'s pref. to his edition of Ovid's 
Fasti p. wim. Momsen, CIL. 1, p. 863.—Astronomical fasti of Clodius Tuscus 
§ 263, 5. 


5. The best collection of epigraphic fasti (hemerologia and menologia) is by 
Moxssex, CIL. 1, p. 298-860 (with archaeological commentarii, ib. p. 861-412), 
Additions: Ephem. epigr. eg. 1, 83. 8, 5. 85. 4, L—The fasti of the city of Rome 
also CIL. 6, p. 625. Cf. Momsusxx, Rém. Chronol. 72068. The Roman calendar of 
festivals is presented comprehensively, from inscriptional and literary sources, in 
JMaxqvarpt's rom. Staatsverw. 82, 567. 


6. Only the parts written in capitals in the calendars engraved on stone 
belong to the oldest Roman calendar, originally perhaps a part of the XII tables; 
all additions in small writing are later. Mommesxxy, RhM. 14, 82. 85; CIL. 1, 
p. 861 sq. The excerpts from the official calendar in those now extant are 
arbitrary and betray ignorance. Momwmsen CIL. 1, p. 868”. 


7. On the Mons Albanus near Rome in the ruins of the temple of Juppiter 
Latiaris have been found remains of the annual tables of the Feriae Latinae 
(dating from 808/451 s.c. to 109 a.n.; now collected CIL. 6, p. 455. Cf. Momesrs, 
rom. Forsch, 2, 97, DeRoss1, eph. epigr. 2, 98.—List of the festivals of the temple 
of Augustus at Cumae: CIL. 1, p. 810; Momusex. Herm. 17, 631. 


8 The official calendar in the middle of the 4th century of the Christian 
era was in the year 354 copied by the calligrapher Furius Dionysius Philocalus 
(§ 422, 2), who illustrated it with numerous pictures (published by Strzygowski, 
Jahrb. d. deutschen arch. Inst., Suppl. 1) and epigrams (see EBinzexs PLM. 1, 203). 
It was preserved in two copies, the one of which (Peirescianum, saec. VIII/IX) 
was again lost and now exists only in two copies of the 17th century (at Brussels 
and in the Vatican Library); of the 2nd (saec. IX), originally at Strasburg, now 
at Bern, only December is still extant, but at Vienna there is a complete copy of 
it made in 1480, The best edition is by Moxusen CIL. 1, p. 834 with his treatise 
on the chronicler of a. 854, in Abh. d. sachs. Ges. d. W. 1 (1850), 550, and the 
summary CIL. 1, p. 832. 

9, The calendar of Polemius Silvius was written a. 448 sq. under Valentinian 
III and is addressed to the bishop Eucherius (§ 457, 6). In his Christian zeal the 
author has omitted all that seemed like pagan superstition, and added historical 
data (e.g. nomina omnium provinciarum of the year 885; see Sxxcx on the not. dign. 
p. 254. Rise geogr. 130) and grammatical and meteorological observations etc. of 
his own. It is preserved in a Brussels MS.; best edited, in correspondence with 
that of Philocalus, by Momsen, CIL. 1, p. 835. See also his treatise on the Later- 
culus of Polemius Silvius, in the Abh. der sichs. Ges. d. W.3 (1858), 231; on Cassio- 
dorus, ibid. 8, 694, and the resumé CIL. 1, p. 883. 


10. Besides these we have a rural calendar, containing the rustic business, 
festivals, the length of months and days etc. (menologium rusticum), in two ver- 
sions, not differing materially: menol. rust. Colotianum and Vallense, edited CIL. 
1, p. 358 and CIL, 6, 2305. 6. 
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75. From denoting lists of days and months, the name of 
fasti was also transferred to lists of years containing the names 
of the chief annual magistrates (fasti consulares), the triumphs 
held in each year (fasti triumphales), and the priests (fasti 
sacerdotales). Fragments of fasti in this sense of the word have 
hkewise come down to us, and of these the fasti capitolini are by 
far the most important. 

1, Fasti as lists esp. of magistrates, e.g. Liv. 9,18: in annalibus magistratuum 
fastisque. Cic. Pis. 30 hos consules fasti ulli ferre possunt? ad Brut. 1,15 tn fastis 
nomen odscribitur ; cf. Tac. A. 8, 17 nomen fastis radere (see Momusex, Herm. 9, 273). 
Taepett. Gallien. 15 Gallienum tyrannum in fastos publicos rettulerunt.—Lists of 
consuls fur convenient reference: Cic. Att. 4, 8°, 2 non minus longas tam in codici- 
lorum fastis futurorum consulum paginulas habent quam factorum.—KCicuorivs, de 
fastis consularibus antiquiss., Lpz. Stud. 9, 171. 

2 The fasti capitolini (so called from the place in the Palace of the Conser- 
vatori on the Capitol which the fragments at present occupy) were a chronological 
list of the consuls, censors, dictators and magg. eqq. (fasti consulares in their 
principal contents); they were engraved about 720/34 on the outer wall of the 
Regia, the residence of the pontifex maximus, and separate additions were made 
to them, in the same place, up to about the year 766/18 a.v.: to these were added 
as an appendix (about the year 742/12), on neighbouring pillars, the list of 
triumphs, f, triumphales, more correctly acta triumpborum, then the register of 
ludi saeculares, terminating with those under Domitian (a. 841/88). - 

8. The fasti capitolini and the other fragments of consular and triumphal 
fasti preserved in inscriptions, belonging to the time of the Republic and of 
Augustus, best edited by WHenzxx, CIL. 1, p. 415 (additions: Eph. epigr. 1, 42. 
154. 2, 210. 8, 11. 4, 192. 258. On the Capitoline fasti cf. also OHiuscureip, Herm. 
9, $3. 11, 154. Momsen, rom. Forsch. 2,58. BBoxouest, oeuvr. 9, 1.—Fasti of the 
fratres arvales from 752,2 to 790,37, containing the consuls and the praetor urb. 
and peregr. for each year, in the appendix to Henzxx’s Acta fr. Arval., Berl. 1474 
and CIL. 6, 2295.—A comparative resumé of the statements of authors and the 
MS. and inscriptional lists of the consuls in the years 245/509 to 766/13 is given 
by Momssen CLL. 1, p. 483. As a supplement to this JKuxix, fasti consulares a 
Caesaris nece ad imp. Diocletianum, Lps. 1881. 

4. The remains of tle sacerdotal fasti (fasti augurum, salicrum Palatinorum, 
sodalium Augustalium Clauslialium, sacerdotum Jovis propugnatoris etc.) of the 
city of Rome have been collected CIL. 6, 1976 sqq. 


76. From the lists drawn up by priests and originally not 
intended for publication we should separate the annales pon- 
tificum, which were from the very beginning composed for 
publication, and also styled annales maximi, but not because they 
were kept by the pontifex maximus. He annually exhibited in 
public a white table, on which the memorable events of the year, 
with special mention of the prodigies (regularly mentioned from 
605/249) were set down in the briefest possible manner. This was 
a very old custom and was observed until the 7th century v.c. 
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But when notes and publications of this sort by writers became 
more common, the official ones were discontinued. When they 
were collected and put into the shape of a volume, they formed 
a collection of 80 books. But as the place where they were kept, 
the official residence of the pontifex maximus (the Regia close to 
the temple of Vesta in the Forum), was repeatedly destroyed by 
fire, it follows that those parts of the collection which concerned 
the oldest time must have been restored from recollection and 
were less trustworthy, indeed the statements as to the very 
oldest times must have been mere fictions. 


1. Pau. 126 maximt annales appellabantur non (?) (a> magniludine, sed quod 
eos pontifex maximus confecisset ; cf. Srnv. Aen. 1, 877 (n. 2). Macr. sat. 3, 2, 17. 
Cic. Leg. 1, 6 annales pontificum maximorum quibus nihil potest esse ieiunius, and 
(after his) Quint. 10, 2, 7 pontificum annales, Cf. 6 wapd rois dpxiepedor (thus 
Niebuhr for dyxwreto:; deposited with the pont. max., therefore in the Regia; 
see § 75, 2) xe(uevos wivat in Dionys. Hat, 1, 74. haiitles publici in Cic. rep. 2, 28. 
Dibsien: GL. 1, 484. The name maximi is no doubt of later origin, when there 
were also other annals by other authors and of less extent. 

2. Serv. Aen. 1, 373 tfa annales conficiebantur: tabulam dealbatam quotannis 
pontifex maximus habuit, in qua praescriptis consulum nominibus et aliorum magis- 
tratuum digna memoratu nolare consueverat, domi militiaeque, terra marique gesta, per 
singulos dies (indicating the days [see n. 4} and in chronological order). cuius 
diligentiae annuos commentarios in octoginta libros veteres rettulerunt eosque a ponti- 
Sficibus maximis, a quibus fiebant, annales maximos appellarunt, Geir. 4, 5, 6 in 
annalibus mazimts, libro undecimo. It is a question whether this publication in 
book form rendered the genuine substance of the official announcements. The 
few remaining fragments arouse suspicion: Bocne.er, RhM. 41, 2. 

8. Cic. de or. 2, 52 ab initio rerum romanarum (an exaggerated rhetorical 
phrase) usque ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum (c. a. 631/123 down to 640/114; 
see § 133, 4) res omnes singulorum annorum mandabat litteris pontifex maximus 
referebatque in album et proponebat tabulam domi, potestas ut esset populo cognoscendi : 
ti qui eliamnunc annales mazximi nominantur, Their official character and the fact 
of their being designed for popular use produced intentional distortion as well as 
suppression of the historical truth; see HNissey, Krit. Unters. 97. 

4. Caro ap. Gell. 2, 28, 6 non lubet scribere quod in tabula apud pontificem 
maximum est, quotiens annona cara, quotiens lunae aut solis lumini caligo aut Caliul> 
quid obstiterit, Cf. Cic. rep. 1, 25 ex hoc die, quem apud Ennium et in marximis 
annalibus consignatum videmus, superiores solis defectiones reputatae sunt. But the 
regular noting down of prodigies by the pontifices was introduced only after the 
year 505/249. JBxranars, ges. Abh. 2, 307. OJann’s Obsequens p. XX. 

5. Livy and, most likely, Dionysius do not seem to have made direct use of 
the ann. max.; see Scuweater RG. 1,8,11. Dionysius indeed says 4, 80 é rais 
émavelas dvaypapais xara rox recoapaxocriy ¢xaurdy ris TuAXlov dpxis roy “Appotwra 
rereXeurnxéra wapeAppayer: but these expressions may be meant to denote writers 
of annals; cf. 4, 7 (L. Piso Frugi éy rais énavolos xpayuarelais) and 15 (idem ¢» rp 
pity Taw eravalw» dvaypagun). 

6. JGHutiemany, de annalibus mazimis, Amsterd. 1855. EHCswnes, JJ. 79. 401. 
HPrrenr, hist. rom. rel]. 1, v111. 


§ 76-78. ANNALES MAXIMI: LIBRI AUGURUM, MAGISTRATUM. 109 


77. Like the college of the pontifices, the augurs had likewise 
their books (libri or commentarii augurum). In the same manner 
there were libri Saliorum and commentarii XVvirorum. Besides 
this, the various colleges of priests kept their albums or fasti, 
being chronological lists of the priests as well as the minutes 
(acta) of their official transactions. 


1. Libri augurum, e.g. Varro LL. 5, 21. 83. 58.7, 51. Cic. rep. 1, 68. 2, 54. 
n. deor. 1,72. 2,11. dedom.89. Gerri. 13, 14,1. Fest. 253.822. Serv. A. 4, 45. 9, 
20. Commentarit augurum, Cic. de div. 2,42. Fest. 317. Senv. A. 1, 398. From 
these libri augurales the only connected piece preserved is a formula in Varro LL. 
7, 8 (on this see HJorpax, krit. Beitr. z Gesch. d. lat. Sprache 89).—PRece.t, 
de augurum publicorum libris, part. I, Bresl. 1878; fragmenta auguralia coll. 
PReaex, Hirschb. 1882; the same in Commentatt. in hon. A. Reifferscheidii, Bresl. 
1884, 61. FABravss, libr. de discipl. augur. ante Aug. mortem rell. I, Lpz. 1875. 


2. Libri Saliorum, Vanro LL. 6, 14. 

8. Commentarii XVvirorum, Cexsorix. 17, 9. 10. 11. 

4. On the fasti sacerdotales see § 75,4. On the acta fratrum arvalium see 
§ 6,1. Lex collegii Aesculapii et Hygiae of 153 a.p. in Or. 2417 Wiz. 820, 

5. There existed Latin translations and editions of the books of ritual of the 
haruspices written in the Etruscan language (Etruscae disciplinae libri, librt 
Tagetici, after Tages, the promulgator of this doctrine, Vegonici after Vegone, Begoe 
nympha). Traces of a Latin version e.g. Serv. Aen. 1, 42, where the word manubiae 
is quoted from the libri Etruscorum, in the gromat. p. 348 Lachm. (a fragment of 
the + Vegone, see also § 58, 2), and even distinct traces of an hexameter version in 
Axu. Marc, 17, 10, 2 (OMt tiger's Etr. 27,25. Binrens, FPR. 422). 

Pare : 

“ 48. The temporal magistrates also had their corresponding 
notes, partly such as were written by them (commentarii 
magistratuum), partly records of which they formed the sub- 
ject (libri magistratuum). The first treated of the transactions 
of individual magistrates: commentarii consulum, quaestorum etc. 
The most important of this kind are the tabulae censoriae 
(sometimes inaccurately called libri censorii), registers of the status 
and property of the Roman citizens resulting from each census, 
as well as accounts of the state of the exchequer. The com- 
mentarii censorum, on the other hand, seem to have had a private 
character and purpose. 


1. Commentaris consulum, Varro LL. 6, $8. To these belong also the saturnian 
line Ortens consul magistrum povpuli dicat, Ver. Lona. GL. 7, 74; cf. Reirrerscuxip, 
BhM. 15, 627. Commentarium vetus anguisitionis M. Sergit M'. f. quaestoris, Vanzo 
LL. 6, 90. 91. 92.—On the genera] subject MVoier (§ 70, 1) p. 658. 

2. Tabulae censoriae, Vann. LL, 6,86. Cic. orat. 156. de leg. agr.1,4. Prix. 


NH. 18, 11. Momsen, Staater. 2, 880.—Libri censorit, Gey. 2, 10, 1; cf. ryzqrind 
ypdupara, Diowys. 4, 22, 
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8. Commentarii eaaywyixot (of. Get. 14, 7, 1) of former censors, which became 
hereditary in their families, as a kind of manual, Dionys. 1, 74; cf. § 2, 8. 80, 2. 

4. Scuwecter, RG, 1, 28. Momsen, Staatsr. 1, 4. On the commentarii 
aedilium KWNitzscn, d. rom, Annalistik (1873) 210, 220. 


79. Libri magistratuum was the name given to the lists 
of the magistrates of each year, and these may have been kept 
ever since the magistrates were changed annually. Part of them 
were written on linen and hence called libri lintei. These were 
kept on the Capitol in the temple of the Goddess of Memory and 
are repeatedly mentioned by Livy as one of the sources of his 
authorities. 


1. Lrv. 4,7 neque in annalibus priscis neque in libris magistratuum, 89, 52 (in 
mag, libris); cf. 9, 18 (§ 75, 1). 

2. Linen was one of the writing materials of the olden time, see e.g. Lrv. 10, 
88 ex libro vetere linteo of the Samnites. Prix. NH. 18, 69 postea publica monumenta 
plumbeis voluminibus, mox et privata linteis confici coepta aut ceris. Fnonto ep. ad 
Caes. 4, 4 (p. 67 Nab.) multi libri lintet, quod ad sacra attinet. Symmacu. ep. 4, 84. 
Cf. MVorer 1.1. 661. 

8. Magistratuum libri, quos linteos in aede repositos Monetae Macer Licinius citat, 
Liv. 4, 20, 8; cf. ib. 7, 10. 18, 7. 23,2. Documents written on this material must 
have been easily destroyed, and therefore those which Macer unsuspectingly made 
use of were probably later copies. HPexren, hist. rom. rell. 1, cccxiv. 


c) MonuMENTA PRIVATA. 


80. Private persons also at an early time put down notes for 
after-use, both in connection with their domestic accounts and 
independently of them, on events and incidents which appeared 
important for the clan, the family or the individual (especially in 
his official capacity.) While at first these notes were prompted 
solely by the desire of preserving the recollection of past events, 
they soon may have begun to have an admixture of individual 


predilection and a tendency to glorify special persons. 


1. Privata monumenta, Liv. 6, 1. 

2. Ger. 18, 20, 17 quae ita esse . . . cognovimus cum et laudationes funebres 
et commentarium de familia Porcia legeremus. Pun. NH. 35, 7 tabulina codicibus 
implebantur ef monimentis rerum in magistratu gestarum, Fest. 356 tablinum proxime 
atrium locus dicitur, quod antiqui magistratus in suo tmperio tabulis Ceum implebant). 
Cf. also § 259, 10. 

8. Niebuhr’s view of the influence of family chronicles on our tradition 
requires at least strict limitation: there is no evidence for the existence of such 
family chronicles in the Republican period. Mosasrnx, RG. 1°, 467. BNiesr, 
Herm. 18, 411.—Scnweacten, RG.1,12. E. Lossert, de gentium rom. commentariis 
domesticis, Giessen 1878 ; de gentis Servilise, Quinctiae, Furiae, Claudiae commentt. 
domest. Kiel 1875-78,—Cf. further § 78, 8. 


~ 
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81. To this kind belong the lists of ancestors and pedigrees 
(stemmata), the inscriptions (indices, elogia) under the ancestral 
busts, and the funeral laudations of departed members of 
the family (laudationes or orationes funebres), in all of which 
historical truth was often disregarded in favour of the purposes 
of a panegyric. 


1. Families of secondary rank were eager to prove their relationship with 
noble families, and these themselves (e.g. the Antonii, Julii etc.) to carry their 
ancestral line back to the Trojans and to the gods. Festus 130. 166. Droxvs. 4, 
68. Piut. Fab. 1. Anton. 4. Num. 1. Pix. NH. 35, 8 efiam mentirs clarorum imagines 
erat aliquis virtutum amor. Corxe.. Ner. Att. 18, Sver. Iul. 6. Vitell. 1 and 
elsewhere. 

2. Suxrt. Galb.3 imagines et elogia generis. Vitell. 1 extatque elogi (thus MHearz, 
de hist. 1871, 10: que elogit in the MSS., Q. Eulogit Casaubon) ad Q. Vitellium . . . 
(ibellus (§ 259,10). Such inscriptions for a series of ancestral images (elogia i.e. 
fX\eyeia) were in later times made from various sources, and from them pro- 
bably were chiefly drawn the funeral orations so far as they related to ancestors. 
Augustus decorated the colonnades of the temple of Mars in his forum with the 
statues of heroes from Aeneas and Romulus downwards; the elogia on the 
pedestals of these (Hok. C. 4, 8,13 already mentions them: incisa notis marmora 
publicis, per quae spiritus et vita redit bonis post mortem ducibus) are preserved partly 
in the original, partly in copies: CIL. 1, p. 277; eph. epigr. 3,1. Wurm. 622 sqq. 
The historical material here employed is in part dubious, and evidently derived 
not only from original sources, but also from learned research (more or less honest). 
OHirscarevp, Phil. 84, 8. HHivpesueimen, de libro de vir. illustr. U.R., Berl. 
1880, 86. Inscriptions on statues or hermae in libraries, CIL. 1, p. 281. Literary 
elogia in metrical form by Varro, the elder Symmachus, and also AL. 881-855 
PLM. 5, 896 (see § 357, 2). See further § 83.90, 1 115, 2. 

8. GCurtius, d. Etymol. des Wortes elogium, kl. Schrr. (Lpz. 1886) 2, 230. 
AF caecxeisex, JJ. 23,8. Dentzer, ZfvglSprachf. 16, 275. HJorpan, Herm. 15, 20; 
vindic. serm. lat. antiquiss., Kgsb. 1882, 19. 

4. Liv. 8, 40 vitiatam memoriam funebribus laudibus reor falsisque imaginum 
titulis,dum familia ad se quaeque famam rerum gestarum honorumque fallente mendacio 
trakunt; cf. 4,16 and Cic. Brut. 61 nec vero habeo quemquam (Catone) antiquiorem, 
cuius quidem scripla proferenda putem, nisi quem Appi Caeci oratio haec ipsa de 
Pyrrho (§ 90, 8) ef non nullorum mortuorum laudatwones forte delectant. et hercules hae 
quidem extant, ipsae familiae sua quasi ornamenta ac monumenta servabant, et ad 
MEUM, #3 Quis ciusdem generis occidissel, et ad memoriam laudum domesticarum et ad 
wWastrandam nobilitatem suam. his laudalionibus historia rerum nostrarum est facta 
mendosior, mulla enim scripla sunt in eis quae facta non sunt etc. The custom of 
such laudationes is ancient, Dionys.5,17. Prout. Poplic. 9; cf. Porys. 6,53 and 
Cie, de leg. 2, 62; cf. de or. 2, 44.sqq. Liv. 2, 47, 11 (a. 274/480). And see Quintit. 
3,7,2 11,8, 158. Geir. NA. 13, 20, 17 (§ 80, 2). In the later time M. Aurelius 
and Verus laudavere pro rostris patrem, Capito. Ant. phil. 7, 11. 

5. At a comparatively early time such laudationes were published in book 
form. Such was that by Q. Caccilius Metellus (Prix. NH. 7, 189) on his father 
Lacius (a. 583/221), by Fabius Cunctator on his son (between 547/207 and 551/203, 
ef. Pror. Fab. 1), by M. Claudius Marcellus (Lry. 27, 27) on his father (546/208), 
Laelius on the younger Africanus etc. Fora later period see § 195, 2. 210, 2 ad 
fin.; of. § 220,2. 275, 2. 
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6. The first non-official (cf. Lrv. 5, 60,7. Prout. Camill. 8) funeral oration on 
& woman (his mother) was pronounced by Lutatius Catulus (cos. 652/102), Cic. 
de or. 2,44. After that time this became customary (Suet. lul. 6), at least for 
women whose sons had risen to high positions (Prur. Caes. 5). Cf. § 267, 4. 
B56, 5. 

7. Scuweatern, RG. 1, 16. HGrarr, de Rom. laudationibus, Dorpat 1862. 
EHoenen, Herm. 1, 440, CMarrna, ’oraison funébre chez les Rom., in his études 
morales, Par. 1883. 


82. There were also, in the very earliest times, songs in praise 
of the departed—some of them sung at the funeral procession to 
the accompaniment of a tibia (neniae), others at festival banquets 
by boys and later on by the guests in alternation, also to a tibia. 
Both these customs are of great antiquity, and the first, though 
in a degenerate form, existed also until later times; the second 
was dying out as early as several generations before the time of 
Cato the Elder. 


1. Tac. A. 8, 5 Veterum tnstituta, .. meditata ad memoriam virtutis carmina etc. 


2. Fest. 161. 163 nenia est carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia canitur ad 
tibiam ; cf. Cic. leg. 2, 62 nenia, quo vocabulo etiam apud Graecos cantus lugubres 
nominantur (Poll. 4, 79 7d 8 vyplaroy for: yey Dpdéyiow xrd.). Quixtir. 8, 2, 8. 
- Originally they seem to have been sung at the funeral banquets and by the 
members of the family (cf. Surr. Aug. 100), later on, they were recited before the 
mourners’ house, in the funeral procession, and at the place of burning by hired 
wailing-women, praeficae (80 Narvius in Ribbeck Com.? 29 haec .. . praeficast, 
quae sic mortuum collaudat ; Piavt. truc. 2, 6, 14 praefica, quae alios collaudat etc. 
Varro, LL. 7, 70 mulier . . . quae ante domum mortui laudes eius caneret and other 
passages), hence they became insipid and soon got into bad repute (nenia, ineptum 
et incondiium carmen etc. Non. 146, cf. Pract. asin. 4, 1, 68. truc. 2,1,8. Prrnon. 
47.58 Caprron. Clod. Alb. 12 nentis quibusdam anilibus occupatus, and other pas- 
sages in Txurret, PRE. 5, 895). JWenr, de Rom. nenia (in the rporexxrudy for 
ECvrriuvs, Gott. 1868, p. 11). 


8. Cic. Brut. 75 utinam exstarent tlla carmina quae multis saeclis ante suam 
aelatem in epulis esse cantilata (deinceps, Tusc. 4, 8) a singulis convivis (a later cus- 
tom adopted from the Greeks, Mommsen RG. 1°, 222, 452) de clarorum virorum 
laudibus in Originibus scriptum reliquit Cato! Cf. Tusc. 1.1. and 1, 8. Wat. Max. 
2, 1, 10. On the other hand, Varro says ap. Non. 8. v. assa voce: in conviviis 
pueri modesti ul cantarent carmina antigua, in quibus laudes erant maiorum, et assa 
voce et cum tibicine. Cf. also Hor. C. 4, 15, 25 virtule functos more patrum duces... 
canemus, and 1,12. This is referred to Numa in Cic., de or. 8, 197. Quint. 1, 10, 
20. Songs in praise of Romulus and Remus are mentioned by Dionyrs. 1, 79 (from 
Fabius Pictor: ws é rois rarplas Suros id ‘Pwyalwe &rc cal viv GSerar). Prout. Num. 
5; of Coriolanus, by Dionys. 8,62. Cf. CZe.., Ferienschrr. 2, 170. 198. 


4. Perizonius (Animadvv. histor. cap. 6) held these Jaudatory songs to have 
been one source of the Roman legendary history. Ruispecx, Gesch. d. rom. Dicht. 
1,8 Niebuhr was of opinion that these songs formed a continuous epic poem, and 
hence originated the theory that this epic poem was the source of our extant ver- 
sion of Roman history, which he thought would account for its poetical charac- 
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ter. On this view (which goes much too far and is now rightly discarded) see 
WCorsses, origg. 112. 162, Scuweorer, RG. 1, 53. But on the other hand 
MAKnarreixa Phil. 87, 450. 


83. We have relics of a similar kind in the inscriptions on 
votive offerings, pillars, tombs and vessels, of which we possess 
a large number belonging to the first centuries of the Republic, 
partly through literary and partly through epigraphic records. 
Of the first kind are 1) the inscription on the linen coat-of-mail 
of Tolumnius dedicated by A. Cornelius Cossus a. 317/437 
(326/428 ?) and seen even by Augustus; 2) the tabula triumphalis 
of the dictator T. Quinctius of the year 374/380 ; 3) the sepulchral 
inscription of A. Atilius Calatinus (cos, 496/258), Of the second 
class: 4) the dedication on a golden fibula, probably of the 3rd 
century v.c., found in a grave at Praeneste; 5) the inscription of 
Dvenos, of the 5th century v.c.; 6) the dedication of the Marsian 
Caso Cantovios, probably dating from the second Samnite war 
(428/326-450/304); 7) the three oldest of the epitaphs of the 
Scipios, the inscription in memory of L. Cornelius Cn. f. Scipio 
(cos. 456/298), his son L. Cormelius Cn. f. Scipio (cos. 495/259) 
and the elogium of the latter in saturnian lines; 8) the inscrip- 
tion on the columna rostrata erected to C. Duilius in honour of his 
naval victory over the Carthaginians a. 494/260; 9) the inscription 
on the oldest milestone preserved, about 500/254.—Of other in- 
scriptions the epitaphs of the Furii at Tusculum, several Praenes- 
tine inscriptions on cists and mirrors, as well as dedications from 
the grove near Pisaurum etc., may belong to the 5th century v.c. 


1, Lrv. 4, 20. 

2. Livy. 6, 29. Festus 363 (saturnian). 

3. Cic. Cato 61 carmen incisum in sepulcro ; cf. fin. 2, 116 (saturnian). 

4. ‘mamios med fhefhaked numasioi' (right to left) Le. Manius me fectt Numerio. 
Discovered 1886; FDtuuirr, Rom. Mitteil. des deutsch. arch. Inst. 1887, 40. 
GLiosaxa, ib. 139. Boécnever, RhM. 42,317. EWotrrtry, Arch. f. lat. Lexikogr. 
4, 148. 

5. On a small earthen vessel intended for funeral offerings on the Noven- 
dial, found in Rome (1890) near the Quirinal, is a curious ritualistic instruction 
written from right to left, with saturnian assonances; HDaxsset, ann. d. inst. 
arch. 52, 158. Bicnerer, RhM. 36, 235. The text is given with critical notes in 
EScuaxeiper’s DIE. 1, 19. Other short dedications on very ancient vases from 
southern Etruria CIL. 1, 43 seqq. DIE. 1, 20 sqq. 


6. On this alternate (Soverpo¢nddv) inscription (lines 1. 3. 4 from left to right, 
lines 2. 5 from right to left) on a bronze tablet, found in 1877 in the Fucine lake, 
ef. FB¢cnezer, RhM. 33, 489. HJorpax, Herm. 15, 5. 

7. The epitaphs of the Scipios were discovered on the via Appia, a. 1614 and 

R. L. T 
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1780, and have often been printed and explained. They are now found in Priscae 
Lat. Monum. t. 37-42. CIL. 1, 29-89 (also 6, 1284-1294), Waits. 1, 587. DIE. 1, 
88-93. Those belonging to the time anterior to 514/240 are in the CIL. 1 no. 29. 
31.82. On these epitaphs see Ritscat, opusc.4, 213. Momssen, RhM. 9, 462. RG. 
16, 452. FBtcnever, JJ. 87, 828; anthol. epigr. spec. 2, 6. LMtiver, d. saturn. 
Vers 102 al. The Grecian tendencies of the Scipios show themselves also in the 
adoption of metrical epitaphs. 


8. FRitscnc, Inscriptio quae fertur columnae rostratae Duillianae, opusc. 4. 
183, 201; PLMon. t. 95; also CIL. 1, 195. 6, 1800. Worpsw. EL. 170. DIE. 1, 391. 
The present text of the inscription cannot be the original, but dates from the 
time of the Empire; at the very best, it is the original text renewed and to a cer- 
tain extent modernised (Ritschl, opusc. 4, 234), but the many forms of exaggerated 
archaism, standing side by side with later forms, as well as numerous material 
difficulties and its general prolixity, render Mommsen’s view (CIL. 1, p. 40) more 
probable, viz. that the column originally had either no inscription at all, or only 
a very short and simple one, and that the extant inscription was made, when the 
monument itself was restored under Claudius, in accordance with accessible his- 
torical sources and with intentional imitation of the archaic style (esp. following 
the inscription of L. Aemilius Regillus relating to his naval victory at Myonnesvs, 
Liv. 40, 52). ; 

9. This milestone (milliarium) from the via Appia, now at Mesa, is published 
CIL. 10, p. 1019, no. 6838. DIE. 1, 253. 

10. The tituli Furiorum CIL. 1, 65 DIE. 1, 60; the Praenestine CIL. 1, 54 
DIE. 1, 41; those of Pisaurum CIL. 1, 167 DIE, 1, 68.—The inscriptions on coins, 
vessels, monuments etc. of this period, so far as preserved, have been collected in 
the CIL. vol. 1, where the pars prior (p. 1-40) contains the Inscriptiones vetust- 
issimae, bello Hannibalico quae videntur anteriores. See also the selection: DIE. 
1, 1-89. On the elogia § 81, 2. 


84. The custom of a victorious army singing at their general’s 
triumph ditties either praising or rallying him (carmina trium- 
phalia), frequently in alternating form, is likewise very ancient. 


1. Lrv. 8, 29, 4, 20. 58. 5, 49. 7, 10. 17. 88. 10, 80, 39, 7, 45, 88. 43. Duionys. 2, 34. 
7, 72. App. Pun. 66. Put. Aemil. P. 84 (6 orpards . . . Gdwr rd per Bods reas 
warplous dvapeuysévas yéXwri, ra 5¢ watdvas dwmuvexious xal raw Scawerpayutvww éwalvovs). 
Marcell. 8. Dro 43, 20. Vexres. 2, 67. Scer. Jul. 49, 51. Martiar. 1, 4, 8 sq. 
Paxecynr. incert. 9, 18 extr.—For the amoebaean form (alternis versibus) see Liv. 
4,53. Piix. NH. 19, 144. Cf. also § 8, 8. 11, 2 and 3.—The burden to triumphe, 
Vannro LL. 6, 68. Tis. 2, 5, 118. Liv. 8, 29. Cf. Hor. C. 4, 2, 49 sq. Ov. trist. 
4, 2, 51. 

2. Cf. FPR. 830.—Zet1, Ferienschr. 2, 148. GHBernsrein, versus Judicri in 
Rom. Caesares priores compositi, Halle 1810. Guicuerit, de carminibus Mar- 
clorum (§ 66, 2) et de carm. triumphal. milit. Rom., Leid. 1846, 


85. The old weather-rules, incantations and magic lines and 
similar things bore likewise a popular character and were, as a 
rule, in saturnian rhythm. 


lL, Fest, 93 in antiquo carmine: hiberno pulvere, verno luto grandia farra, 
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camule, metes. Cf. Macr. sat. 5, 20, 18 in libro vetustissimorum carminum .. . 
favenitur hoc rusticum vetus canticum: hiberno etc. Serv. Georg. 1,101. Pun. NH. 
17, 14 and 28, 29 carmina quaedam exstant contra grandines contraque morborum 
gerera etc, Ib. 27, 131 (in free trochaic measure: reseda, morbos reseda! sctsne, 
sciene, quis hic pullus égerit radices? néc caput nec pédes habeat). Caro RR. 100. 
Vargo RR. 1, 2, 27 (charm against the gout) terra pestem teneto, salus hic maneto 
(saturnian). Vkre. A. 4, 487. Buc. 8, 80. Hor. E. 2, 1, 188. Tip. 1, 2, 53. 
Momsen RG. 18, 221. 459 Cf. § 11. Also Bécueren, RhM. $4, 348. Berox, op. 


we. 


1, 356. 
D) Lecat Monuments ann LITERATURE. 


86. The constantly increasing legal insecurity and inferiority 
in which the Plebeians found themselves, when compared with 
the Patricians, after the abolition of the royal power, led after 
many struggles at the beginning of the 4th century v.c. to the 
design and introduction of a common law of the country, by which 
the existing customs, most of them merely traditional and not 
fixed in writing, were at length systematised, and materially 
improved by the recently gained experience and the knowledge 
acquired of foreign states and laws; a process resulting in the 
legislation of the XII tables. Thus the civil law was regulated 
both theoretically and practically, laws of a religious and criminal 
character and some referring to the police being also included. 
These laws were at an early time commented upon, in order to 
keep them in harmony with practical law and the development 
of the language. 


1. a. 300/454 lex Terentilia and the departure of three ambassadors for 
Greece. They returned a. 802/452, a legislative committee was then appointed 
(Xviri legibus scribundis), which commenced its functions in May 303; at first 
10 tables were drawn up, and a. 304 two others were added. Hermodoros of 
Ephesus is said to have assisted them. 


2 The legislation of Solon was fixed on as the model, Cic. leg. 2, 59. G4. Dig. 
10, 1, 18. 47, 22,4. Pxiur. Sol, 21.23. FHormasx Beitr. z. Gesch. d. griech. und 
rom. Rechts (Wien 1870), p. 1 sqq. 


3. The XII tabulae were fons omnis publict privatique turiz, Liv. 3. 34. Cf. 
Dioxys. 10,3. Atcson. op. 26, 61. Tac. A. 3, 27. The two last tables are fre- 
quently excluded from the usual praise, Cic. de rep. 2, 61. 63. 


4. Diop. 12, 26 Bpayéws cal drepirrws ovyceyéon. Geir. NA, 20, 1, 4 eleyan’i 
atyue absoluta brevitate verborum scriptae, but also quaedam obscurissima aut 
durtesima etc. 


>. They were graven on bronze (Liv. 8, 57. Dionys. 10, 57. Drop. 12, 25), 
After the retreat of the Gauls (365/889) the consular tribunes ordered soedera 
ac leges (erant autem eae XII tabulae, . . .) conquiri quae comparerent (Liv. 6, 1). 
Until the time of Cicero they were learnt by heart in the schools, Cic. leg. 2, 9, 
3Y. In Diodoros’ time (12, 26 dduewe Gavuafouévy péxpe Tow xa’ quads xatpwr) and 
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that of A. Gellius (20, 1) they were still in existence. As for the time of 
Cyprian, nothing certain appears from his rhetorical expression: ad Donat. 10 
incisae sint licet leges XII tabulis et publico aere praefizo iura praescripta sint,— 
inter leges ipsas delinquitur, inter iura peccatur). 

6. Commentators: Sex. Aelius Catus (Circ. leg. 2,59. Top. 10. Pompon. dig. 
1, 2, 2. § 38), L. Acilius (Cre. leg. 1.1.), L. Aelius Stilo (§ 148, 1 sqq.), Ser. Sulpicius 
Rufus (dig. 50, 16, 237. Fest. 210, 822 cf. 174. 321. 376), Antistius Labeo (GerLv. 
NA. 1, 12, 18. 7, 15, 1. 20, 1, 18), Valerius (Frat. 321. cf. 253. 355. RScndi1, XII 
tabb. p. 35), Gaius (of whose commentary 20 fragments have been preserved in 
the Digests). 

7. Since Gothofredus (see Otto's Thesaur. iur. rom. 3, 1), the fragments of 
the XII tables have been collected and explained esp. by HEDinxsen, Kritik 
u. Herstellung des Textes der Zwilftafelfragmente, Lpz. 1524. Legis XII tabb. 
reliquiae, ed. prolegomena add. RScudxit, Lps. 1866. MVoiert, d. XII Tafeln, 
Gesch. u. Syst. usw. nebst den Fragmenten, Lpz. 1884 I]. Bruns, fontes 5 14.— 
On the legislation of the XII tables see-esp. Scuweaver, RG. 3, 1.—OKariowa, 
rom. Rechtsgesch. 1, 108, 


87. The concession of the XII tables soon lost part of its 
value to the Plebeians by the cleverness with which the Patriciaus 
succeeded in obtaining the exclusive right of explaining and 
applying them. Especially their knowledge of the precise forms 
of legal proceedings (legis actiones), as well as of the days on 
which they were religiously admissible, was withheld from the 
Plebeians. 

1. Interpretatio legum, auctoritas prudentum, disputatio fori (ius civile in a 
limited sense), Pompon, dig. 1, 2, 2.§5. Et interpretandi sctentia et actiones apud 
collegium pontificum erant, ib. § 6; cf. Vat. Max. 2, 5, 2. 

2. The legis actiones are partly older than the XII tables, esp. those per 
sacramentum and probably also the one per tudicis (arbitrive) postulationem; less 
probably those per condictionem, per manus inieclionem, per pignoris capionem. 
PRE. 4, 902. AScumipt, de originibus legis actionum, Frieb. 1857. FLvKe..esr, 
rom. Civilproc., °v. AWacu, Lpz. 1883 (and the literature there quoted). 


8. Pun. NH. 33, 17 diebus fastis, quos populus a paucts principum quotidie 
petebat, cf. Cic. Mur. 25, Cf. § 74. 


88. This state of things was improved by Cn. Flavius Anni 
f. as curule aedile a. 450/304 publishing, with the assistance of 
Ap. Claudius, a calendar of the religious festivals and the legis 
actiones: Fasti and ius Flavianum. 


1. Liv. 9,46 Cn. Flavius . . . civile ius repositum in penetralibus pontificum 
evulgavit fastosque circa forum in albo proposuil ut quando lege agi posset sctretur. 
Pus. NH. 83, 17 Appii Caeci (see § 90) scriba, cuius hortatu exceperat eos dies con- 
sultando assidue sagaci ingenio. Vat. Max. 2, 5, 2. 

2. Legis actiones composuit, Cic. Att. 6, 1,8; cf. de or. t, 186. Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 
2.7. Hic liber, qui actiones continet, appellatur ius civile Flavianum, Pomron. 1.1. 
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Later on, it was supplemented and continued by Sex. Aelius, who alias actiones 
composurt et librum populo dedit, qui appellatur ius Aelianum ; cf. § 125,2. MVoret 
(sez § 49, 5) p. 328. Query whether there are extracts from the ius Flavianum in 
Probus de notis? Mosssex, Lpz. Ber. 1858, 183. 


89. When the sources of the law had thus all become 
accessible, legal knowledge ceased to belong exclusively to the 
Patricians: among the earliest jurists we have, besides several 
Patricians, as the most eminent the Plebeians P. Sempronius 
Sophus and Tiberius Coruncanius, the first teacher of law. 


1, Powron. dig. 1, 2, 2. § 37 fuit maximae scientiae Sempronius, quem poprlus rom. 
coger appellavit (cos. 450/304, one of the first Plebeian pontifices 454/800, censor 
455; PRE. 6, 974); C. Scipio Nasica, qui Optimus a senatu appellatus est (this 
must be an error, as the one who received, a. 550/204, the surname of Optimus, is 
in all other passages called Publ. and was consul 563/191; PRE. 2, 666), cut etiam 
publice domus in sacra via dala est, quo facilius consuli possel. deinde Q. Mucius 
(? Bynkershoek conjectures Maximus) .. . § 88: post hos fuit Ti. Coruncanius, qui, 
uf dizi (§ 35), primus profiteri coepit, cuius tamen scriptum nullum extat, sed responsa 
complura et memorabilia eius fuerunt (feruntur Muretus). He was consul a. 474/280 
and the first Plebeian pontifex maximus. PRE. 2, 722. EScuraper, Civilist. 
Magazin 5, 187. 

2. It remains doubtful whether Sophus and Coruncanius owed their sacerdotal 
dignity to their legal knowledge or vice versd; Momasrex, RG. 1°, 469. 


90. The most prominent figure of this period, in fact a man 
a century in advance of his own time, was Appius Claudius 
Caecus (censor 442/312, cos. 447/307 and 458/296), the great 
Patrician who abolished in the state the limitation of the full 
right of citizenship to landed proprietors, who broke through 
the old financial administration, from whom the Roman aque- 
ducts and streets, the Roman jurisprudence, oratory and gram- 
mar date their beginning, and with whom begins also the first 
attempt at Latin prose-composition and at art-poetry. 


1. His elogium: CIL. 1, p. 287 nr. 28 Or. 589 Wie. 628, Prix. NH. 35, 12 
posuit in Bellonae templo (founded by him a. 458/296) maiores suos placuitque in 
excelso spectari et titulos honorum legi. Froxtix. aq. 1,5 Ap. Claudio Crasso censore 
cai postea Caeco futt cognomen. OHinscurecp, Herm. 8, 476.—Generally Moumsen, 
RG. 1°, 454; Bom. Forsch. 1, 801. 

2. Pomeux. dig. 1, 2, 2, 36 App. Claudius . . . maximam scientiam habuit. hic 
Centemmanus appellatus est, Appiam ciam stravit et aguam Claudiam induxit, et de 
Pyrrho in urbem non recipiendo sententiam tultt (the famous speech of a. 474/250, 
preserved long afterwards, see Cic. Brut. 55. 61. Cato m. 16. Sen. ep. 214, 13 
Tac. dial. 18.21. Quint. 2, 16,7). une etiam actiones scripsisse traditum est (he 
rather suggested the legis actiones of Flavius; Mommsen considers actiones to be an 
interpolation), primum de usurpationibus, qui liber non exstat, idem... R literam 
invent (i.e. distinguished the two sounds r and 8 in writing, cf. Mommses, RG. 1°, 
470), ut pro Valesiie Valerii essent ef pro Fusiis Furti. See, however, on this trans- 
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ition HJorvax, krit. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. (Berl. 1879) 104. The removal of 
% from the alphabet is also ascribed to him (Martian. Cap. 8, 261). HJorpaw 1.1. 
155. LHavert, rev. de philol. 2,15. GMrver, ZfoG. 31, 122, Cf. § 93, 6. 


8. Sollers iuris atque eloquentiae conndtus, Liv. 10,22; cf. 19. He was the first 
author who wrote down and published any prose work (see § 35, 1). 


4. Cic. Tuse, 4, 4 mihi Appii Caeci carmen, quod valde Panaetius laudat epistola 
quadam quae est ad (. Tuberonem, Pythagoricum videtur. Cf. Frst. 317 in Appit 
sententits, Ps.-Saur. ad Caesa, de rep. 1, 1,2 quod in carminibus Appius ait, fabrum 
esee suae quemque fortunae, Thus perhaps faber suae forlunae unusquisquest ipens. 
Prisctan GL, 2, 384 Appius Caecus: amicum cum vices, obl(iv)iscere miserias etc. 
(a saturnian). FPR. 36. : 


1a 
HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


PART I, 
THE TIME OF THE REPUBLIC AND OF AUGUSTUS. 


First period : from Andronicus to the time of Sulla. 
A. 514/240-670/84. 

91. The centuries during which Rome possessed no literature 
are those of her real greatness. Her literature arose through 
the demands of school and stage, when the instruction gained 
by youths from accompanying their fathers to the market-place 
and into the Senate appeared no longer sufficient, and when the 
stage was expected to give continuous and more artistic exhibi- 
tions besides the customary uncouth farces and dances. 

The Roman literature was from its very beginning under 
the influence of the Greek. The tentative beginnings of early 
Roman literary exertion could not develope and assert themselves, 
in contact with the externally isolated and internally perfect 
Greek literature which was penetrating into Rome. They were 
stunted and overpowered by the foreign influence even more 
than was the Roman faith under the pressure of the Greek. 
A Roman literature was first wakened into life by the Greek 
literature, and so developed itself at the expense of the genuine 
old Roman character.!) But what Roman authorship lost through 
this involuntary surrender, its foreign teacher amply repaid by 
severe training, by guarding it against countless errors, and by 


I i iol a a 


1) Mommsen RG. 1°, 876. 


» 
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directing it to the highest examples. The Romans however 
showed in literature their characteristic strength and genius for 
assimilation, and made the foreign forms entirely their own. 

The acquaintance with the Greek language and customs is 
of high antiquity in Italy and Rome. The Latin alphabet is 
of Greek origin (see below), and likewise the Roman system of 
weights and measures. We find Greek influence powerful from 
the time of the Tarquins, and it is proved even by the constitution 
of Servius and the character of the ludi romani’); in religion it 
was fostered by the Sibylline books. Such names, too, as Cocles 
(Kuvcr\wy), Catamitus (Ganymedes) indicate an early connection. 
At the beginning of the 4th century vu.c. the Roman legisla- 
tion was improved by using that of Solon, and in the course of 
that century a separate place for the Greeks (Graecostasis) was 
made in the Roman forum. After the conquest of Campania, at 
the beginning of the 5th century v.c., this influence increased 
considerably: such surnames as Philippus, Philo, Sophus, Age- 
lastus, were no longer strange, the customs of reclining at dinner, 
of erecting monuments and epitaphs in memory of the departed, 
etc., were then adopted from the Greeks*); and when, at the 
close of that century, the contact with the Greek parts of the 
south of Italy became more frequent, the Roman nobles were 
already able to use the Greek language in their missions, the 
Roman sailors and traders having understood it even before. 
Through the numbers of Greek slaves and freedmen even the 
lower classes at Rome became acquainted with Greek. 

Accordingly the effects were the more rapid and deep, when 
the first Punic war brought the manhood of Rome into close and 
lasting contact with Greek culture in Sicily. Thence a taste for 
refined enjoyments was imported, and it was probably no mere 
accident that, in the year after the close of the first Punic war 
(490/264-513/241), Andronicus was enabled to set up the drama 
at Rome, since which time performances were maintained con- 
tinually. Even during the war with Hannibal (536/218-653/201) 
they went on uninterruptedly, inasmuch as most of Naevius’ 
works and one half of Plautus’ literary exertions (though perhaps 
the less fertile half) fall into the time of this war, in which the 
peculiar virtues of the Roman nation appeared once more in 
their most brilliant lustre. But when the fearful tension of all 


2) Momasmx 1°, 95. 228. $) Momsen 1°, 452. Cf. § 88, 7. 
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powers which was necessitated by it had relaxed, when the 
feeling of having escaped an immense danger and the exultation 
at a final victory increased the relish of all the enjoyments of 
life‘), literature also struck deeper roots at Rome, especially as 
its respectability had been secured by the grant of corporate 
rights to the poetae as early as 548/206. It also chanced a. 
550/204 that M. Cato brought Ennius to Rome: the future chief 
of the old Roman party brought him who was destined soon to 
be the champion of the partisans of Greek literature. Thence- 
forth Porcius Licinus’ words (in Gellius 17, 21) were daily more 
fully realised : 


Poenico bello secundo Musa pinnato gradu 
Intulit se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram. ) 


Patriotic men were grieved to witness the desertion of national 
customs and the increasing influence of the foreign element.°) 
The ambition of the aristocracy, increasing equally with their 
wealth, met the popular eagerness for sights half way; together 
with other popular amusements the dramatic performances were, 
therefore, eagerly attended; writing plays for them became a 
tolerably remunerative occupation, and thus besides and after 
Plautus we find Ennius, Pacuvius, Statius Caecilius, and Terence 
busily pursuing it. The wars with Philip III. of Macedonia 
(554/200-557/197) and still more the war with Antiochus (a. 
563/191 sq.) contributed greatly to the downfall of the old Roman 
manners, though they also enlarged the intellectual horizon and 
put the conception of a universal Empire within nearer reach, 
increasing also the necessity of exchanging the original Roman 
character for Grecian civilisation and its cosmopolitan and 
refining tendencies, This, indeed, could not be done without 
mistakes, Unfortunately most Romans lacked the faculty of 
discriminating in the foreign element between the valuable or 
necessary and the inappropriate or harmful; without reserve 
or selection they threw themselves into the arms of Grecian 
civilisation, and were so dazzled by its brilliant lights that they 
overlooked its deep shadows. At first it was exclusively the 


‘) The Oscan Atellanae seem also to have come to Rome about this time; 
see § 9. 

5) Cf. also Hor. E. 2, 1, 162. 

*) Cato ap. Gell. 6, 2, 5 st quis in poetica arte studebat . . . grassator vocabatur. 
Cf. otinm graecum Cic. or. 108, 
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nobles who adopted the new fashion ; above all the circle of the 
Scipios esteemed and propagated Grecian culture, and also kept 
tolerably free from its exaggerations.’) Africanus the Elder 
manifested his desertion of the old Roman mode of thought 
especially by his familiar saying : numquam se minus esse otiosum 
quam cum otiosus esset;") and the occupation of his leisure 
becomes manifest from the charge of his adversaries, esp. Q. 
Fabius, a. 550/204, that he spent his time over old books and in 
gymnastics.*) Another very respectable advocate of the Grecian 
tendency was L. Aemilius Paulus (c. 527/227-0594/160). They 
both wrote and spoke Greek fluently, as did also T. Quinctius 
Flamininus (cos. 556/198), Ti. Gracchus (cos. 577/177. 591/163); 
C. Sulpicius Gallus (cos. 588/166), Cn. Octavius and in general all 
the annalists of the war with Hannibal (Fabius Pictor, Cincius, 
Acilius). Q. Labeo (cos. 571/183) and M. Laenas (cos. 681/173) 
wrote verses. 

Even Cato showed at least in Latin prose an eager literary 
activity, and he who had asserted that the Romans would forget 
how to act, under the influence of Greek literature,!) was in his 
old age obliged to learn Greek himself. But already were the 
symptoms of the decay of the old Roman severity becoming more 
frequent,!') so much so that a man of the old stamp, like T. 
Manlius Torquatus, felt strange and solitary in his native town.!*) 
With each generation, nay almost every year, these symptoms 
become more serious, in the breaking-up of family life, the con- 
tempt of law and order, and even of the national gods. The 
opposition of the adherents of the old system grew indeed in 
the same proportion ; Cato the Elder especially waged fierce war 
against these tendencies in his censorship (a. 570/184). 

But it was impossible to stop a process resulting from a 


*) See Narvius ap. Gell. NA. 7 (6) 8,5. Va. Max. 6, 7, 1. 

®) Cre. off. 8,1. Cf. ABatpr, die Freunde und Forderer der griech. Bildung in 
Rom, Wirzb. 1875; d. Gegner der griech. Bildung in Rom, Burghausen 1876, 
ADvrty, de Graecis Romanorum amicis aut praeceptoribus, Brest 1879. 

%) Liv. 29, 19 ad fin. 

) Cf. § 2, 1 and in Pury. NH. 29, 14 quandoque ista gens suas literas dabil omnia 
corrum pet. 

1) Liv. 26, 2, 15 (a. 543/211) ewm (Cn. Fulvius) in ganea lustrisque, ubi iuventutem 
egerif, senectutem acturum. 

3) Liv. 26, 22, 9 (a. 543/211) neque ego vestros mores consul ferre potero neque vos 
imperium meum, Cf. the frequent complaints of Plautus about the growing mores 
mali, e.g. Trin. 80. 581. 1028. 
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thousand unavoidable circumstances, to oppose the great change 
then accomplishing itself with irresistible power, in the religion, 
life and customs, in the thoughts and actions of the nation. 
Though the new culture was made solely responsible for the evils 
of the time, yet this convenient reproach, which made it possible 
to shift the blame, was by no means proved. Besides, the means 
employed were often absurd and not to the purpose. Thus a. 
581/173 the Epicurean philosophers Alkaios and Philiskos were 
banished from Rome, a.593/161 the philosophers and rhetores latini 
were again expelled, a. 599/155 the Athenian ambassadors (whose 
chief was Karneades) were sent home as soon as possible. But 
then again a. 587/167 the Senate decoyed one thousand noble and 
highly educated Achaeans (Polybios among them) into Italy, and 
there detained them as hostages during 17 years. Altogether the 
policy of shameless selfishness, which was pursued by the Roman 
Senate during this period, and reached its climax in their abomin- 
able conduct towards the unhappy, prostrate city of Carthage '*)— 
the frivolous wars tending to nothing but aggrandisement and 
enrichment waged by Rome continuously after the second Punic 
war—destroyed the old Roman character far more effectually than 
Grecian art and philosophy could ever have done. Henceforth 
there was a fearful increase in internal corruption, immorality,'*) 
bribery, an insatiable eagerness for riches, disregarding every- 
thing else and impudently setting aside laws, orders of the Senate 
and legal proceedings, making war unauthorised, celebrating 
triumphs without permission, plundering the provinces, robbing 
the allies. IZgnominious treaties and conclusions of peace became 
more and more frequent. Instead of by character (virtus) as of 
old, Rome now extended its power by deceit, perfidiousness and 
diplomatic craft. A certain culture did indeed gradually spread 
itself even among the great multitude; a fact borne out by the 
mere occurrence !*) of numerous foreign words in Plautus (and 
Ennius), and by the ludi scenici gaining the superiority over 
the circenses.'*) But the plays of the palliata, which were the 


3) On this Macchiavellian policy see CPrtenr, Studien zur rim. Gesch., Halle 
1868, 115. Even such an ardent admirer of the Romans as Polybios is thereby 
repeatedly roused to outbursts of indignation; see 31,18; cf. 31, 8, 12, 19 extr, 82, 2. 

4) Cf. Po.ys. 31, 24 and esp, 32, 11 (p. 1006 Bk.). 

4) Mommsen RG. 16, 877.—FOWeEse, d. griech. Worter im Lat., Lpz. 1882; 
RhM. 88, 547. GASaatrecp, Tensaurus italo-graecus, Wien 1884 etc. 

4’) At the end of the Republic there were 66 days annually appropriated to 
festivals: of these 2 days were occupied with feasts (epulae), 16 days with ludi 
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principal food offered to the people in the dramatic exhibitions, 
could not do much towards preserving the old austerity of 
morals.’") 


92. The work nearly finished in the 6th century was com- 
pleted in the 7th; the year 608/146 brought the destruction 
of Carthage and Corinth. With Carthage, the stimulus for 
continued valour and expertness in war disappeared for ever. 
The very man who was obliged to destroy Carthage, a man more 
far-seeing than the old zealot Cato, deplored its fall; the fall of 
Corinth and the abolition of Greek independence caused numbers 
of Greeks to emigrate to Rome, there to make up for the loss of 
their home. The peculiar Roman character had now come to an 
end, and for ever: Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit. From 
the 6th into the 7th century the noble figure of Africanus 
minor (569/185-625/129) attracts our attention, he who was the 
friend of Panaitios and Polybios; around him congregated all 
who tried to keep above water in this sea of egotism, greediness 
and immorality: among his contemporaries, besides Terence, his 
brother Q. Fabius Maximus (cos. 609/145), his brother-in-law 
Q. Aelius Tubero, M’. Manilius (cos. 605/149), the younger Laelius 
(cos. 614/140), D. Junius Brutus (cos, 616/138), L. Furius Philus 
(cos. 618/136), Sp. Mummius, Sex. Pompeius, P. Rupilius (cos. 
622/132), C. Lucilius (born 574/180); among the younger men, 
the sons-in-law of Laelius, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius, as well as 
the younger Tubero, P. Rutilius, A. Verginius and others,') But 
the stronger the opposition in which these circles found them- 
selves in their thought and action to the dominant tendency, the 
more they fell into aristocratic seclusion and so much the less 
became their influence. 

The rottenness of the nobility and the internal corruption 
of the upper classes became manifest in the Numantine war 
(611/143-621/133) and roused the Gracchi (621/133-631/123) to 
their efforts; they stand forth prominently in the war with 
Jugurtha (643/111-648/106) and enable the rude force of Marius, 


circenses (and preparations), but 48 days with ludi scenici. In the calendar of 
a. 354 a.p. (§ 74, 8) there are marked 175 days for ludi, of these 10 gladiatorial, 64 
circensian, but 101 scenic. Momssex, CIL. 1, p. 378. Fareptaxper, SG. 25, 272. 

‘7) Sometimes it becomes manifest that this culture was only a slight varnish, 
which gave way as soon as the rigour of discipline was relaxed. Cf. e.g. Porys. 
30, 13 (from Atuex. 14, p. 615) in the year 587/167, 

4) Cf. Circ, Lael. 101. 
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himself a man of insignificant intellect, to gain marvellous suc- 
cesses, His ignorance of Greek was exceptional in his time,?) 
especially among the ruling class;*) the performances of Greek 
plays at Rome in the original Greek attest the great extent of 
this knowledge. Many inscriptions of this period are written 
in the two languages, and the Romans, who formerly in their 
palliatae denoted themselves as barbari, now share the lead with 
the Greeks: they leading in politics, and the latter in culture. 
The Roman writers of the period acknowledge the superiority of 
the Greek literature, some by resigning all rivalry in formal 
polish, as Lucilius did, and others again by striving after correct- 
ness and elegance in a higher degree, as e.g. L. Accius; many 
were by blind imitation even led to shallow trifling, e.g. the 
erotic epigrammatists. The political situation led to increased 
extension and refinement of the popular amusements.‘) The 
drama therefore still held the principal place in literary pro- 
duction. Tragedy was, in the 7th century, respectably repre- 
sented by L. Accius; in the comedy palliata, togata, the artistic 
Atellana and Mimus succeeded each other rapidly, but in this 
succession attest a continuous descent, in accordance with the 
taste of the mob, to plebeian farces and to vulgar spectacular 
amusement. The epos was still kept up by the impulse it 
received in the middle of the 6th century (through Naevius and 
Ennius), without, however, deriving any further encouragement 
from contemporary history. In general, poetical production had 
nearly died out with the exception of the drama, and Lucilius 
and the erotic poets alluded to. The nation itself was destitute 
of poetical power and aspiration, nor did the internal disturbances 
admit of sufficient mental tranquillity. On the other hand, 
historical composition, oratory and jurisprudence were forced in 
the atmosphere of political strife and grew rapidly both in extent 
and depth. Among the historical writers the most remarkable 
in the 7th century v.c. are Piso Frugi, Antipater, Asellio, also the 
latest of the Annalists, Valerius Antias, Sisenna and Licinius 
Macer. The most brilliant orators, after C. Gracchus, are 
M. Antonius and L. Crassus. Jurisprudence is best represented 


ee 


2) Satr. Iug. 85, 82. 

5) P. Crassus, cos. 623/181, knew five Greek dialects: see § 183, 5 ad fin. 

4) Cf. § 12,2, The attempt at reform made by the censors of a. 689/115 was 
an exception and remained without further consequences; see § 9, 7. 
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by the two Q. Scaevolas, the augur and the pontifex. Learned 
investigation was carried on diligently in all branches after the 
middle of the 7th century, in prose as well as in verse, though, 
with the exception of L. Aelius Stilo, generally not by native 
Roman citizens. 


93. As regards language and prosody these two centuries are 
a period of most active development, and include all the three 
grades through which Roman poetry passed, that of the satur- 
nian, the dramatic and the dactylic poets. As early as the 6th 
century v.c. the Latin was in danger of falling into something 
like the Umbrian loss of endings, of weakening all its suffixes, 
losing its declensions, and thus passing even then into the con- 
dition of the Romance languages. Old Latin had a strong 
tendency to degrade the long vowels, especially when final. 
The high-tone, by giving importance to the accented syllable, 
often had the effect of weakening adjacent long syllables 
(whether long by nature or position) and reducing them to short 
ones. Especially in iambic words or combinations the long 
syllable was shortened by the accent falling on the short one. 
Final consonants were slurred in pronunciation and became less 
and less audible. The nasals blended readily with the follow- 
ing vowel and disappeared. Lastly, little words in common use 
were clipped by being mispronounced or only half sounded. The 
oldest poets, especially Plautus and the other dramatic writers, 
struggling with their foreign material and writing for the people, 
readily availed themselves of the licences, which the fluctuating 
pronunciation of everyday life afforded for their versification. 
In respect of metre they are equally negligent: they showed 
little sensitiveness regarding hiatus, in the theses (except the 
last) they put short or long syllables indifferently ; indeed the 
saturnian verse allowed of the arses being quite suppressed: a 
liberty which the dramatic writers of course avoided under the 
guidance of their Greek models. They also delighted in allitera- 
tion, employing it for the sake of cohesion as well as for orna- 
ment.') 


mr oe 


1) Even the later artistic poetry did not disdain alliteration, which always 
continued popular in prose phraseology. Recent writings: WEsragp, d. Allitt. 
in d. lat. Spr., Bayr. 1882. CBoerrticagr, de allitt. ap. Rom. vi et usu, Berl. 
1834. HJorpax, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. (Berl. 1879) 167. EWocrr.iy, d. allit- 
ter. Verbindd. d. lat. Spr., Miinch. SBer. 1882 2,1. GLanporar, de figuris etym- 
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Ennius first strove for greater strictness in these points. S 
final was left disregarded even by him, and must have been 
almost inaudible before consonants ‘in his time; only by the 
poets towards the close of the Republic was it recognised as a 
full sound. But in all other things Ennius has the merit of 
having resolutely put an end to this state of indecision and 
irregularity, by attributing a normal value to each sound in 
accordance with its accurate Roman pronunciation, and thus 
classifying every syllable according to its value as either long 
or short.*) In connection therewith a fixed rule was applied to 
thesis, and hiatus was systematically avoided. For his new 
prosody Ennius introduced also into Roman literature a new 
measure, the Greek dactylic hexameter. It is true, his influence 
extended only to the written language and the conversational 
language of the educated classes, which was formed on it; while 
the simple practice of everyday life for some time longer pur- 
sued its own peculiar development.’) Not only did the saturnian 
metre continue for some time even after the introduction of the 
hexameter, but there was even in the 7th century a kind of 
plebeian prosody, in which the hexameter was indeed employed, 
but with all the prosodiacal licences of the dramatic poets of the 
6th century, adhering also to the practice of solving the arsis; 


ologicis lat., Acta Er]. 2, 1. JBinz, Phil. 44, 262; see further under the several 
authors. 

2) It must not be supposed that Ennius reformed the prosody on any rigid 
or arbitrary system. He rather rescued the language, in its transitional stage 
of development, from an early decline, which the older poets had prepared by 
admitting the licences of the popular speech.—The people apprehended the 
quantity of the syllables in virtue of their unerring linguistic instinct, not from 
any scholastic instruction. Cre. de orat. 8, 195 omnes tacito quodam sensu sine ulla 
arte aut ratione quae sint in artibus ac rationibus recta ac prava diiudicant, idque 

. . ostendunt magis in verborum numerorum vocumque iudicto, quod ea sunt tn 
communibus infixa sensibus nec earum rerum quemquam funditus natura esse voluit 
expertem, taque non solum verbis arle positis moventur omnes, verum eliam numeris 
ac vocibus, quotus enim quisque est qui teneat arlem numerorum ac modorum? at in 
his st paullum modo offensum est ut aut contractione brevius fieret aul productione 
longius, theatra tota reclamant, or. 173 in versu theatra tota exclamant, si fuit una 
syllaba aul brevior aut longior. nec vero multiludo pedes novit nec ullos numeros tenet 
nec illud quod offendit aut cur aul in quo offendat intellegit: et tamen omnium longitu- 
dinum et brevitatum in sonis sicut acutarum graviumque vocum iudicium ipsa natura in 
auribus nostris collocavit. parad, 8, 2. 

8) The omission of final m and s occurs in inscriptions even in the first third 
of the 7th cent. vu.c.—GEpon, écriture et prononciation du Latin savant et du 
Latin populaire, Par. 1882. ESretaaxy, d. Aussprache des Lat., Heilbr. 1885. 
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specimens of this we possess in the inscription of Mummius 
(§ 163, 8) and the so-called sortes Praenestinae.t) But to Ennius 
belongs the credit of having arrested the imminent breaking-up 
of the language, at least in literature, for several centuries. 

The language itself was fixed about this time: so was its 
rendering in writing. The Latin alphabet‘) is descended from 
the Greek alphabet used by the Chalkidian colonies in Campania 
(Kyme and Neapolis). This old Latin alphabet consisted of 
21 letters, among which were C (in the 3rd place=gr. 1), Z 
(in the 7th place), K,Q, X (this last at the end). K disappeared 
from use at a very early date, being represented by C instead. 
Later, when the need appeared for a distinction between the 
smooth (tenuis) and middle (media) gutturals, the freedman of 
Sp. Carvilius, cos. 520/234 and 526/228 (§ 128) invented the sign 
G by slightly altering the C, and put it in the place of the 
almost unnecessary and little used Z,°) which was only restored, 
(together with Y’) in the time of Cicero and was then placed 
at the end of the alphabet. Thus the alphabet of Carvilius 
likewise consisted of 21 letters. Other regulations of writ- 
ing are connected with the names of poets, since in the fluctu- 
ating state of the Latin language and the scarcity of a fluent 
practice in writing, the poets had also to be grammarians, in 
order to express the spoken language accurately in writing.") 
Thus Ennius is reported first to have employed the doubling 


*) Rirecat, op. 4.400. LM¢uuer, d. saturn. Vers 80. 

5) Cf. Momsen, die unteritalischen Dialekte (Lpz. 1850), 3; RG. 1°, 210; bull. 
1852, 91. 101. Kiacnaorr, Stud. z Gesch. d. gr. Alphab. 117, 127. 138. Rirscut, 
opusc, 4, 691. 765. WScumirz, Beitr. z. lat. Sprach- u. Literaturkunde, Lpz. 1877. 
WDeecke in Baumeister’s Denkm. d. kl. Altert. 1, 50. 

*) Z was read by the ancients in the carmen Saliare (Vet. Lone. GL. 7, 51, 6): 
we find it in the Dvenos inscription (§ 83, 5) and on coins of the end of the 5th 
cent. u.c. (DIE. 1,9). After the loss of Z that sign was replaced till about the 
time of Cicero by S or SS. HJonvay, Krit. Beitr. (Ber). 1879) 155 ascribes the 
removal of Zand the introduction of G to Appius Claudius (§ 90). The earliest 
extant inscriptions with G are not older than the time of Carvilius, so that no 
evidence can be deduced from them against the tradition. Cf. also LHaver, rev. 
d. philol. 2 (1878), 15. 

7) The Chalkidian V (=v) was employed in the old Latin alphabet to repre- 
sent the Latin vowel u (and the Greek v) as well as the labial spirant v. The 
digamma f, which was the equivalent of the latter sound in the Chalkidian 
alphabet, was utilised in the Latin for the labiodental spirant f. Y is not found 
in inscriptions before the end of the 7th cent. v.c. 

*) Very much in the same way as the earliest compositors (esp. of Greek) 
were obliged to be scholars. 
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of consonants.’) L. Accius expressed the long quantity of the 
vowels AEU by doubling them,!*) and Lucilius discriminated the 
two sounds [ and El—all with this result, that their example 
exercised a certain, though not always immediate or constant, 
influence on the orthography of the most important documents 
of their time."!) The vocalisation of Latin was systematised very 
gradually in these two centuries. In the older language the 
fluctuations are numerous and marked, especially between O and 
U, likewise between E and I (and also in respect of AI and AE, 
EI and I, OU and U). In the inscriptions O and E begin to give 
way about 520/234 in the case-endings and verb-endings where 
U and I were subsequently established. But it was only be- 
tween 650/204 and 568/186 that U and I permanently prevailed 
over O and E,'* though the sequences UV VU UU, and likewise 
the doubling of vowel I or the coupling of consonant and vowel 
I, were regularly avoided. The aspirates in Greek words were at 
first represented by the corresponding tenues ; from 650/104 they 
began to be expressed by the signs CH TH PH."*) Here as well 
as in the adoption of Y and Z we notice the endeavour to assimi- 


late Greek usage. 


A. THE SIXTH CENTURY U.C. 
I. Poets. 


94. Andronicus (c. 470/284-650/204) came as a young man, 
most probably at the time of the capture of Tarentum (a. 482/272), 


*) Fest. s.v. solitaurilia. The evidence of the inscriptions accords with this : 
though one example Hinnad CIL. 1, 530. 6, 1281 DIE. 1, 117 of a. 543/211 occurs 
before the time when Ennius wrote. But here the Greek name “Evva facilitated 
the doubling. Otherwise this is first found (and then along with the simple style) 
in the decree of L. Aemilius Paulus a, 565/189 (§ 123, 8) CIL. 2, 5041 DIE. 1, 96.— 
Ritscut. dp. 4, 48. 281; pl. Excurse 1, 17. WWersssropt, specimen grammaticum 
(Cobl. 1869), 34; quaest. gramm. 2 (Braunsberg 1872), 10. EBinrens, JJ. 127, 774. 
—tThe sicilicus (') is occasionally employed to indicate a doubled consonant (Mar. 
Vicr. GL. 6, 8); see EHOaver, Herm. 4, 413; exempla script. epigr. rxxv1. 

10) This is supported by the inscriptions: the earliest example (paastores) 
a. 622/132 CIL. 1, 551. 10, 6950 DIE. 1, 275. Ritscut. op. 4, 142. 

11) WWersspropT, specimen grammaticum, Cobl. 1569; quaest. gramm. 2, 8 
(de simplic. et geminatis consonantibus latt.) by the same. 

12) Ritscut, op. 4, 224. Momasxx, RhM. 9, 464. 

13) These signs were also employed out of place and superfluously, and such 
mistakes were perpetuated in several instances throughout the Roman literature. 
E.g. the spelling Bosphorus. Cf. Carucy. 84. Quixtit. 1, 5, 20. AFrecxeisen, JJ. 99, 
656. 101, 458. On the representation of ¢ in Latin writing see Mommerx, Herm. 
14, 65. 
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to Rome, and being a prisoner of war becamé the slave of a 
certain Livius, perhaps the same as the victor of Sena, Mf. Livius 
Salinator. He gained his living by private instruction in Latin 
and Greek, was manumitted and received the name of L. Livius 
Andronicus. For his pupils he translated the Odyssey into Latin 


put andchot)}without flagrant mistakes. 
Being besides an actoyche wrote his own text-books; these he 
ikewise translated from the Greek, esp. tragedies, in doing which 
he imitated the easier Greek measures and kept the popular 
alliteration} The first performance of a complete play of this 
kind took place a. 514 the year after the successful termina- 
tion of the first Punic war. In the year 547@0G he was com- 
missioned to prepare an intercessory hymn to the Aventine Juno; 


se composed, probably in the same year, a song of thanksgiving 


for victory, namely that of his patron at Sena. For his sake 
ant of corporate rights, and_a place was 


them for their meetings and votive offerings in the 
temple of their tutelary goddess Minerva on the Aventine hill. 
ES et Say EOE waeg ys On See eee ae 


1. The praenomen L. (Gext. 6, 7, 11. 17, 21, 42. Fest. 297, 7. Cassiop. see n. 
2). The deviation of the praenomen from that of his former master is jp 
accordance with the custom of this period; see EHC snxer in IwMaller’s Handb. 
Low. From a confusion with the name of the historian T. is several times 
erroneously given. (Nos. 207, 23. 368,25. Hukrow. see n. 2.) 

2. Caasrop. chron. ad a. 515/239: his conss. ludis romanis (at which the earliest 
stage-plays a. 390/364 appear to have previously taken place, § 6, 3) primum tra- 
gorlia et comoedia a Lucio Livio ad scaenam data, On the other hand a. 514/240 
Licius primus fabulam C, Claudio Caeci filio et M. Tuditano coss, docuitap. Cic. Brut. 
72, who appeals to Atticus and to aatiqui commentarii (§ 95, 4), and at the same time 
refutes the errors of Accius (§ 134, 7), who owing to a confusion of the second 
with the first capture of Tarentum stated that Andronicus had come a. 515/209 
from Tarentum to Rome, and there first produced a piece a. 557/197 C. Cornelio 
Q. Minucio coss. ludis Juventatis quos Salinator Senensi proelio roverat. For the 
date 514/240 cf. also Crc. Cato mai. 50 (with the following notice: vids (the speaker 
being Cato b. 520/884] Liviwm senem: qui. . . usque ad adulescentiam meam 
processit aetate) and Grit. 17, 21, 42. An erroneous account is also given by 
Hieroxy™. chron. ad a. 1830 (Bongars. ad a. 1831) =567/187 (perhaps owing to a 
confusion of M. Livius Salinator, cos. 547/207, with C. Liv. Salin., cos, 566/188) : 
Titus Livius tragoediarum scriptor clarus habetur, qui ob ingenii meritum a Livio 
Salinatore, cuius liberos erudiebat, libertate donatus est. 

3. Scetox, gramm. 1 a@ntiquissimi doctorum, qui tidem et poetae et semigraeci 
erant,— Licium et Ennium dico, quos utraque lingua domi forisque docuisse adnotatum 
ext—nihil amplius quam Graecos interpretabantur aut si quid ipsi latine composuissent 
proelegebant, 

4. Liv. 7,2, 8 Livius . ., quiabsaturis (§ 6) ausus est primus argumento fabulam 
serere, idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor. Cic. leg. 2, 
39 (heatra) quae solebant quondam cunpleri severitate iucunda Livianis et Naevianis 


B.L. K 
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modis, Freme good source the glossae Salomnnis (§ 42, 9 ; see Usener, RhM. 23, 419): 
Romae tragoedias comoediasque primus egit idemque etiam composuit Livius Andronicus, 
duplici toga (laena=cvpus, the train of Greek tragedy ; see RhM. 28, 676) tn- 
volutus, 


5. The titles of the tragedies of Andr. are Achilles, Aegisthus, Aiax (masti- 
gophorus), Andromeda, Danae, Equos Troianus (on this see RLatirer, Mélanges 
Graux, Par, 1884, 108), Hermiona, Ino (for the choral hymn in this see § 13, 5), 
Tereus. The fragments collected in Risneck's trag.? 1-6. Comedies were Glad- 
iolus, Ludius, Virgus (? Rissrck proposes Verpus). Fragments in Ripskcr, 
Com.? p.8sq. Liv. Andron. et Naevi fabularum frag. emend. et adnot, LMOtver, 
Berl. 1885. 


6. Cie. Brut. 71 e¢ Odyssia latina est sic tamquam opus aliquod Daedali e 
Livianae fabulae non satis dignae quae ilerum legantur. Geut. NA. 18, 9, 5 offendi 
in bibliotheca Patrensi librum verae vetustatis Livi Andronict, qui tnscriptus est 
‘Odvcoea, in quo erat versus primus ‘virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum.’ The 
Odyssia chiefly seems to be meant in the mention of the carmina Livi as a 
school-book used by Orbilius, Hor. FE. 2, 1, 69. The Odyssey is quoted as one 
book (Liv. in Odissia and so forth; once only Paisc. GL. 2, 321 in I Odissiae). 
The fragments of the Od. e.g. in the collections of saturnians by Haver and 
MO LER see § 62,3. Worpsw. EL, 289. FPR. 37 and elsewhere. 


7. Liv, 27, 87 (a. 547/207) decrevere pontifices (in expiation of a bad omen) wt 
virgines ler novenae per urbem euntes carmen canerent, . . . conditum ab Lirto 
poeta . . carmenin Iunonem reginam (of the Aventine) canentes, illa tempes- 
tate orsiline laudabile rudibus ingeniis, nunc abhorrens et inconditum, si referatur 
j — Fest. 8883 cum Livius Andronicus bello Punico secundo scripsisset carmen quod 
a vipat’ est cantatum, quia prosperius resp. (res MHertz) populi rom. geri coepta 
est, publice adtributa est ei in Aventino aedis Minervae, ( in qua liceret scribis histrioni- 
busque consistere (Mommsxn, Herm. 7, 309) ac dona ponere, in honorem Livi, quia is et 
scribebat fabulas et agebat, On this ‘collegium poetarum' (§ 134, 2) see OJanx, 
Lpz. Ber. 1856, 294. ARuesez, Heidelb. Philologenvers. (Lpz. 1866) 161. LMC.ter, 
Q. Enn, 80. Hence the scribae histrionesque were ranked wNh the other collegia 
opificum and artificum. To this guild of poets the older and highly esteemed 
collegium tibicinum is very nearly related. Manquarpt, rim. Staateverw. 8?, 
138. 


8. Livii Andr. fragm. coll. HDtxrzer, Berl. 1835.—ALDéuxes, de vita Livii 
Andr., Dorp, 1888, Tsurre., PRE. 4, 1118. OGOxtner, ZfdGW. 14,809. Mom»sex, 
RG. 1°, 881. Risseckx, rim. Trag. 19; rom. Dicht. 1, 15. 


9. Of the time of Livius, but not by him, is the Nelei carmen (GL. 1, 84, ul in 
Odyssia vetere . . . et in Nelei carmine aeque prisco), from which fragments in 
iambic metre are preserved through Festus and Charisius; (perhaps a tragedy), 
FPR. 58. Rrasecx's trag.? p, 233 seq. rom. Trag. 629.—A carmen Priami (in 
saturnians) Varro LL, 7,28. On this see HJorpan, Beitr. 2. Geach. d. Lat. Spr. 
133. 


95. Cn. Naevius, a native of Campania, but of Latin extrac- 
tion, was one of the actors in the first Punic war; he began to 
exhibit plays in the year 519/235, in general in the manner of 
Andronicus, but with more talent and originality, and with a 
preference for comedy. The inconsiderate candour with which 
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he assailed in them even leading statesmen (though he did this 
in a genuine Roman manner) caused him first to be thrown into 
prison and then to be exiled; he died in exile c. 655/199. In his 
later years he attempted a poetical treatment of the first Punic 
war, the events of which he had himself witnessed, and in this 
he used the saturnian measure. Through this national tendency 
of his, he also created a new kind of drama, the praetexta, and 
for centuries retained the kindly recollection of his nation. Even 
in the scanty fragments left to us we seem to feel the traces of 
a fresh, energetic, talented and self-possessed mind. 


1. Gect. NA. 1, 24, 1 trium poetarum illustrium epigrammata, Cn. Naevi, Plauti, 
M. Pacuvi, quae ipsi fecerunt (but see § 115, 2) et incidenda sepulcro suo reliquerunt 
- . . epigramma Naevi plenum superbiae campanae (cf. Cic, leg. agr. 2, 91. Liv. 
9,6,5) . . .: Immortales mortales si foret fas flere, ferent divae Camenae Naevium 
pottam, ttaque postquam est Orci traditus thesauro obliti sunt Romai loquier lingua 
latina. Spurious portrait of Naevius: JJ Brrnout.i, rém, Ikonogr. 1, 234. 


2. Gev. 17, 21, 44 anno post Romam conditam quingentesimo undevicesimo . é 
Cn. Naevius poeta fabulas apud populum (primum ? but see Cic. Cato 50. Brut. 72, 
78) dedut, quem M. Varro in libris (libro? cf. 1, 24, 8) de poetis primo stipendia 
Jecisse (consequently N. was not himself an actor, see Mouwsrx, RG. 1°, 899) ast 
bello poenico primo, idgue ipsum Naevium dicere in eo carmine quod de eodem bello 

3. Get. 3, 8, 15 de Naevio accepimus fabulas eum in carcere duas scripsisee, 
Hariolum et Leontem, cum ob assiduam maledicentiam et probra in primores civitatis 
de graecorum poeclarum more dicta, in vincula Romae a triumviris coniectus esset. 
unde post a tribunis plebis exemptus est, cum in his quas supra dizi fabulis delicta sua et 
petulantias dictorum, quibus multos ante laeserat, diluisset. Ps. Ascow. on Cic. Verr. 
act. pr. 29 (p. 140 On.) dictum facete et contumeliose in Metellos antiquum Naevii est 
‘ fato Metelli Romai fiunt consules,’ cui tunc Metellus consul (a. 548/206 see § 123, 2) 
iratus versu responderat . . . ‘dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae ;’ see MWenps, 
de Cacsciliis Metellis 1 (Bonn 1875), 81. The imprisoned Naevius is mentioned 
with sympathy by Pract. mil. 211: 6¢ columnatim poelae esse indaudivi bdrbaro, 
quoi bint custédes semper tdlis horis éccubant (cf. Paci. Festi 36, 2). 

4. Higrox. chron. on a. 1816 =553/201 Naevius comicus Ulicae moritur, pulsus 
Roma factione nobilium ac praecipue Metelli (Metellorum ?). C1c. Brut. 60 his con- 
sulibus (a. 550/204), ud in veteribus commentariis (in which? see § 94, 2) scriptum est, 
Naevius est mortuus ; quamquam Varro noster, diligentissimus investigator antiquilatis, 
putat in hoc erratum vitamque Naevi producit longius. Varuo was no doubt right; 
Naevius was born c. 485/269 or 490/264. 

5. Tragedies: Andromacha, Danae, Equos troianus, Hector proficiscens, 
Hesiona (Aesiona), Iphigenia, Lycurgus. Fragments in Rissxcs, trag. * p. 6; in 
LMCuxesa, see § 4,5. Cf. Risseck, rom. Trag. 44. ; 

6. Praetextae: Clastidium (on the victory won there by M. Marcellus a. [ 
582/222; cf. § 14, 2) and Romulus. Rinsxcx trag. * p. 277. MHavrt, op. 1, 189. | 
Gaacenzt, Phil. 2,115. Ropgr, ib. 7,591. LM¢xiixe, Q. Ennius 84. 

7. Comedies: Acontizomenos, Agitatoria, Agrypnuntes, Appella, Ariolus, | 
Astiologa, Carbonaria, Chlamydaria, Colax, Commotria, Corollaria, Dementes, | 


i 
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Demetrius, Dolus, Figulus, Glaucoma, Gymnasticus, Lampadio, Nagido, (Nautae 7), 

| Nervolaria, Paelax, Personata, Proiectus, Quadrigemini, Satura (? see n. 9), 
Stalagmus, Stigmatias, Tarentilla, Technicus, Testicularia, Tribacelus, Triphal- 
lus, Tunicularia, The fragments in Rispxck, com.? p. 5, in LMOuuer see § 9, 5. 
Much is uncertain, esp. on account of the frequent confusion with Laevius, Livius 
and Novius. The plays with Latin titles may possibly be the later ones. But 
all belong to the palliata; Naevius, however, seems to have dealt more freely 
with the originals than even Plautus, and he already practised contamination 
(§ 16, 9. Ter. Andr. prol. 7). 

8. Bellum punicum (poenicum). Cc. Cato 40 st habet aliquod tamquam pabulum 
studii atque doctrinae, nihil est otiosa senectute iucundius . . . quam gaudebat bello 
suo putico Naevius!—Surt. de gramm. 2 C. Octavius Lampadio (§ 138, 4) Naerti 
Punicum bellum . . . uno volumine ef conlinenti scriptura expositum divisit in 
seplem libros. Santra ap. Non. 170, 21 quod volumen unum nos lectitavimus, id postea 
invenimus seplemfariam divisum. Also in the earlier quotations from Naevius’ 
bell. pun. the work is quoted not according to books, but as a whole; see Bécneter, 
RhM. 40, 149, LMC ixier’s edition of Ennius, p. xxiii—A certain Cornelius and 
Virgilius are mentioned as commentators by Varro LL. 7, 89.—Cic. Brut. 75 Naevi 
— bellum punicum quasi Myronis opus delectat . . . et luculente quidem 
(Naevius rem scripsit), etiamsi minus quam tu (Ennius) polite. The first two books 
contained the mythical history of Rome and Carthage (Anchises, Aeneas, Anna, 
Dido), and the third opened with the first Punic war. The subject was treated in 
& prosaic manner, much like the style of a mediaeval chronicle, but with rhyming 
a mythological framework after the Homeric manner (Juno as the enemy, Venus 
as the friend of the Trojans, Juppiter and Apollo take a personal part in the 
action). Horace’s indignant question (E. 2, 1, 53): Naevius in manibus non est et 
mentibus haeret paene recens ? may be supposed to relate to this heroic poem. The 
fragments ed. [Vauiex, Lpz. 1854 and in LMO..er’s ed. of Ennius (cont. also 
quaestt. Naev. p. xx), see § 104,6. FPR. 43. Worpsw. EL. 292. 

9, Fest. 257%, 29 ut apud Naeviuem ... . in salyra, etc. Perhaps a comedy 
(n. 7) as there were comedies similarly entitled by Atta and Pomponius? Others 
understand satires: fragments conjectured to belong thereto FPR. 51.—On the 
supposed preservation of Naevius down to the Middle Ages, see RForster, RhM. 
87, 485.—EKtussmaxn, Cn. Naevii vitam descripsit, reliq. coll., Jena 1848. PRE. 
5, 896. Momsen, RG. 1°, 899. 892. 917. Rinnecx, rom. Trag. 44; rom. Dicht. 1 
20. DprMoor, Cn. Névius, Tournai 1877. JVievemarn, |’instr. publ. 10 (1821), 142. 


9@_T. Maccius Plautug) was born c. b00M54/in the Um- 
brian town o which, at that time, can hardly have been 
altogether Latinised), of free,but poor parents. Having at first 
worked for the stage at Rome, he lost his savings through 
speculation; he then for some time worked in a treadmill, and 
afterwards gained his subsistence by Latin versions of Greek 
comedies, until his death a. 570/184. Great uncertainty pre- 
vailed as to the number of his plays, especially when the public 
became accustomed to consider as Plautine any comedy of the 
palliata class, and of the time of Plautus (many of which prob- 
ably existed only in stage copies). Varro divided them into three 
classes: 21 considered genuine by all, then whi 
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probably genuine, and last of all spurious plays. Those of the 
first class (fabulae Varronianae) are no doubt those which we still 
possess, 


1. Sarsina was the last town of Italy proper, which so late as 483/266 offered 
opposition to the Romans. The name T. Maccius (instead of M. Accius) was elicited 
from the Ambrosian MS. (at the end of Cas. Men. Epid.; Merc. 6) and Gext. 3, 8, 9 
by Rirscaz, de nominibus Plauti, Parerga p. 3, and was defended by MHxrrz (T. 
Maccius Plautus or M. Accius Plautus? Berl. 1854: de Plauti nominibus epime- 
trum, Bresl. 1867), against Gerrsrt, Jahn’s Arch. 19, 262; cf. Ritecu.'s ed. of 
Mercator p. x1. A recent defence of M. Accius by ECoccnra, riv. de filoi. 13 (1884), 
97; on the other side LMantrcazza, Bergamo 1885, and especially CarHousex, 
Berl. phil. Wochenschr, 1886, 420.—In Asin. prol. 11 (Demédphilus scripsit, Mdccus 
vortut bdrbare) the name Maccius is spelt either in the latter form, or in the furms 
Moaccis or Mdcius, BocneLen, RhM. 41, 12, pertinently conjectures that maccus here 
means ‘ baffoon ’ (§ 9, 8), and is a nickname given to Plautus as a writer of comedies, 
from which he on becoming a Roman citizen deduced for himself the family name 
of Maccius (C1L. 5, 2437. 6, 1056, 81. 10, 8148). Plotue (Plautus) meant in Umbrian 
a flat-footed man, Fest. 288; hence the only evidence for Accius: Pact. Festi 239, 4 
poeta Accius, quia Umber Sarsinas etc, (in Fst. 238, 84 only . . . us poeta quia 
Umber etc., is preserved). 

2. Cre. Brut. 60 Plautus P. Claudio L, Porcio coss, (a. 570/184) mortuus est, Catone 
censore. In Cato 50 he mentions among the instances of the occupations of senectus : 
quam gaudebat . . . Truculento Plautus, quam Pseudulo (performed a. 568/191)! 
This agrees also with other data. Cf. Ritscnt, de aetate Plauti, Parerga p. 45. It 
must therefore be an error when Hirnunym. on Euseb. chron. 1817 (Bong. 1818) = 
550/200 reports: Plautus ex Umbria Sarsinas Romae moritur (moratur, MHertz ; 
others assume an error for clarus habetur).—Grxt. 1, 24, 8, epigramma Plauti, quod 
dubitassemus an Plauti foret (§ 115, 2), nisi a M. Varrone positum esset in libro de 
poetis primo: Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia luget, scaena est deserta 
ac dein risus, ludus tocusque et numert innumeri simul omnes conlacrimarunt, 

3. Griv. 8, 3,14 Saturionem et Addictum et tertiam quandam . . . tn pistrino 
ewm scripsisse Varro et plerique alii memoriae tradiderunt, cum pecunia omni quam in 
operis artificum scenicorum (as a stage artificer) pepererat in mercatibus perdita inops 
Romam rediisset et ob quaerendum victum ad circumagendas molas quae trusatiles ap- 
pellantur operam pistori locasset. Hiraony™. 1.1. (see n. 2): qui propler annonae 
diffcultatem ad molas manuarias pistori se locaverat, ibi quotiens ab opere vacaret 
scribere fabulas solitus ac vendere. 

4. Gewr. 3, 3,11 feruntur sub Plauti nomine comoediae circiter centum atque triginta, 
Sexv. praef. in Aen. p. 4, 15 Th.: Plautum alii dicunt unam et viginti fabulas scrip- 
sisse, alii quadraginta, alii centum. The last number is probably (as MHexrz sup- 
poses) from a different source to the 190; Ritscut, Parerga 126, 173 thinks otherwise, 
Gellius LL 12 homo eruditissimus L. Aelius XXV eius ( Plautt) esse solas existimavit. 
Of Varro we are told ib. 8, 3, 1 sqq. that he distinguished his classes according to 
his personal feeling and judgment, as to whether a play was worthy of Plautus or 
not: (3) nam praeter illas XXI quae Varronianae vocantur, quas idciro a ceteris segre- 
gavil, quoniam dubiosae non erant, sed consensu omnium Plauti esse censebantur, quasdam 
em alias probavil, adductus filo atque facetia sermonis Plauto congruentis, easque iam 
nominibus aliorum occupatas Plauto vindicavit. Rirscu. conjectures that Varro put 
19 plays in this second class (dyriAeyéuera) and thus explains the number 40 in Servius, 
perhaps (p. 123): 22. Saturio; 23. Addictus; 24. Boeotia; 25. Nervolaria ; 26. Fre- 
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tum; 27. Trigemini; 28. Astraba; 29. Parasitus piger; 30. Parasitus medicus; 
31. Commorientes; 82. Condalium ; 83. Gemini lenones; 84. Feneratrix ; 35. Frivo- 
laria ; 86. Sitellitergus; 87. Fugitivi; 88. Cacistio (? Cocistrio GLiwer, prodrom. 
glossar. 291); 89. Hortulus; 40. Artemo. To the 8rd class (v4@a) may then belong 
(ib. p. 154): 1. Colax ; 2. Carbonaria; 8. Acharistio; 4. Bis compressa; 5. Anus; 
6. Agroecus; 7. Dyscolus; 8. Pago (? Phago JBPivs, Paplago MHenrrz, rament. 
Gell. mant. Bresl. 1868, 20, Arpago, GLows, prodr. glossar. lat. 292); 9. Cornicula ; 
10. Calceolus; 11. Baccaria (on the name see Lowe 1.1. 292); 12. Caecus aut Prae- 
dones. In Ritscui, opuse. 8.177 is the commencement of a collection of fragments 
(Acharistio to Boeotia). Pl. fabb. deperditt. frgm. coll. FWixter, Bonn 1885. But 
that the 21 (only the last, Vidularia, is lost, see § 97, 21), which we still have are the 
Varronianae (of the first class, the ouo\oyoduera) is of itself highly probable. Varro's 
authority brought it to pass that the plays acknowledged by him were treated with 
preference in copying and reading. 


5. The origin of the critical difficulty appears from. Get. 8, 8, 13 non dubium 
est quin istae (all?) quae scriptae a Plauto non videntur et nomini eius addicuntur 
veterum poetarum fuerint et ab eo retractatae alijue expolitae sint ac proplerea resipiant 
stilum plaulinum. This might apply only to plays of Andronicus and Naevius; sce 
Ritscut, Parerga 96. In § 10 Gellius mentions also that in Varro's liber de comoedits 
plautinis id quoque scriptum, Plaulium fuisse quempiam poetam comoediarum, whose 
plays had been mixed up with those of Plautus, on account of the similarity of the 
names (gen. Plauti), but this does not help us much: see Ritscut 95 sq. But 
MHenrrz (de Plautio poeta ac pictore, Bresl. 1867) has at least proved that such a 


Plautius did once exist. ‘Lhe principal ¢ cause x of the confusion i is (Ritscuu 1138) that 
the name ‘ Plautine’ became g3 


of the Palliata, t the anonymous plays being put Gin Vaagiipal & Segapmempaar 
the managers also intentionally ascribing them to Plautus. Cf. Momusrn, RG. 1°, 
901.—On the whole question see Rirscut, the fabulae Varronianae of Plautus, 
Parerga 71. 


97. The 20 extant plays are arranged in the MSS. in nearly 
alphabetical order, which has, however, been departed from in 
the case of the Bacchides in favour of chronological order. The 
following list contains their names according to the usual 
arrangement :— 


For editions of the whole or parts see § 99, 11. 


1 the only Plautine play/ with a mythological 


(comic-marvellous) plot, treated with complete mastery over the 


language and with sparkling humour. Its original and the time 
of its composition are unknown. 


1. There are confusions of persons as in the Menaechmi, but involving two 
pairs instead of oue, and not as there owing to accidental resemblance, but in con- 
sequence of intentional imitation. On accountof the mixture of divine and human 
characters the play is denoted as trayicomoedia in the prologus. The original be- 
longs no doubt to the New Comedy, and was neither a play of Archippos (old Attic 
Comedy) nor of Rhinthon. See Vanten, RhM. 16, 472. It was perhaps performed 
as late as the 4th and 5th century of the Christian era, See Arnon. adv. nat. 4, 
85. 7,33. Prepext. perist. 10, 226. Aveustix. epist. 202. After act 4, 2 there is a 
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gap of several scenes, or 800 lines, caused by the loss of a quaternio; in the 15th 
century this was filled up by Hermolaus Barbarus in a manner very unsaccessful 
both as to form and contents, 


2. Edited separately by FLixpxmaxx (Lps. 1834), FWHotrze (Lps. 1846). 
APa.msea, Lond. 1890.—FOsann, der A. des Pl, RhM. 2 (1884), 805. Wetcxer, 
griech. Trag. 1478. Steixuorr, Proleg. zu Pl. A., Blankenb. 1872. 79 II. EHorr- 
maxx, de P}, Amph. exemplari et fragm., Bresl. 1848. JScaréper, de fragm. Amph. 
Plaut. 1. Strassb. 1879. SBaaxnot, RhM. 84, 575. HKostuix, Phil. 86, 358, 
OR rssrce, RhM. 38, 450. Mediaeval revision of the Amph. by Vitalis: § 436, 9. 


¥ Asin aria) with a_farcical plot, but_ygried and lively 
cnaracters ond scones of greatcomic power It is taken from 
mophilos’ 'Ovayos, and was written c. 660/194. 


1. On Prolog. v. 11. see § 96, 1. Ruirscut, op. 2, 683, ef. JJ. 97, 212.—Ed. by 
EJRicuter, Nirnb. 1633. Criticism: LHaver, rev. de phil. 6, 148. Riasecx, RhM. 
37, 54. 


one of the best plays of Plautus, both in 
plot and in execution, containing~the portrait, of asmiser. The 
conclusion} is_lost. 


1. The original was no doubt a play of the New Comedy. On account of 8,5 
it must have been written after the abolition of the lex Oppia, i.e. after 559/195; 
Laprwic in ZfAW. 1841, 1085. GABWotrr, proleg. ad Pl. A., Naumb. 1836, 
WWaexear, de Pl. A., Bonn 1864, CMFrascxes, het origineel v. Pl. Aul., Versl. 
en Mededeel. 2 (1882), 11. 


2 Editions by Goé.ier (Cologne, 1825), JHitpyarp (Lond. 1839), WWaoner 
(Cambr. * 1876), EBexotsr (Par. > 1878), CMFrancken (Groningen 1877).—OF Lorenz, 
Collationen der codd. B. u. D. zur Aul. des Pl., Berl. 1872. HAKocn, JJ. 107, 839, 
GGirz, act. Lips. 6, 810. KDz1atzxo, RhM. 87, 261.—On the Quervlus, an imitation 
of the Aulularia, see § 436, 9. 


constructed and enlivened by the character of the parasite. 


1. On the question, whether the parasite is a genuine addition of Plautus, see 
EHXerzweo, JJ. 118, 863, Separately edited by CEGxrrert (Latin and German, Berl. 


1859), JLUssine (Copenh. 1869), JBarx (Leipz. 4 1884), with crit. app. and Bentley's 
ernendatt. to the whole of Plautus (cf. § 99, 13) by ESunnexscuerx, Lond. (also Lpz.) 
1889. 


2. Lessixa, Werke 3, 77. 127. Cf. WHertzsenc, preface to his transl. p. xix. 
—JBasx, Emendatt. in Pl. Capt., Liegnitz 1862. BDomnart, BlfdbayrGW., 5, 157. 
197; JJ. 128, 185. ASrenaer, Phil. 37,415. FMartins, quaestt. Plaut. (cap. 2, 3), 
Halle 1879. 


1. Cure. 4, 2, 23 allusion to the lex Sempronia (Liv. 85, %) of the year 561/163 
Teufel, Buadien u. Char. (1871) 262. A kind of parabasis in 4, 1 is remarkable. 
On ‘hile HJorpax, Herm. 15, 116. 
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2. Edition by CEGerrert (Lat, and Germ.), Berl. 1845.—LMerrcxurx, Symb. 
exeget, ad Curc, Pl., Dorp. 1861, ASrexoxt, Phil, 26,354. MVoierT, RhM. 27, 168. 
GGorz, RhM. 34, 608. Frecxeisex, JJ. 121, 122. Rispecx, Lpz. Ber. 1879, 80. 
Bécuerer, RhM. 39, 285. WSotrav, Cure. act, III interpret., Zabern 1882. 


extant play is no faaihk an abridgment made =r es 
formances, but _the author of the prologue was evidently_ac- 


quainted uainted with the complete play, 


1. Teurret, Stud. u. Charakt. 257. Mosmsxx, RG. 1°, 892 concludes from 
5, 4, 11 that the play was written before the prohibition of the Bacchanalia (a. 
568/186), against Ritscut, Parerga 191; cf, also R’s Opusc. 2, 658. 

2. The supposed theatre-ticket with the inscription Casina Plauli (Or. 2539) is 
spurious. Mommsen, Lpz. Ber. 1849, 286. FWurseter, Denkm. des Bahnenw. 
(Gott. 1850), 87 on t. 4, 18; de tesseris . . . theatralibus 1 (Gott. 1866), 8. 


8. Edition (in us. lectt.) by Gerrrat, Berl. 1866.—TuLaprwia,. RhM. 3, 185. 
Momsen, ib. 10,122. Freckrisen, krit. Miscellen (Dresd. 1864), 5. CFunrmaxx, 
JJ. 99, 480. Grprrert, on the Cas. in the cod. Ambr., Z{GW. 17, 625. Srupemcnp, 
ib. 18, 526, and Emend. plaut. (1871) 8, 15. Fiecxeisen and Rirscun, JJ. 108, 687. 
Berox, k). Schr. 1, 410. HAkKoca, JJ, 105, 638. CMFrancxex, Mnemos, NS. 
7, 184, 


1. In the prologue (1, 3, 54) a single mention of the still unfinished war with 
Hannibal.—Edition: LEBrnoist, Lyon 1863.—TnLapewiec, RhM. 8, 520. Trurret, 
Stud. 260. Stoupemuxp, Emend. plaut. 1871, 7; Herm. 19, 456. 


written after 509/195. 


1. The complicated plot may perhaps be explained (according to Lapswio 
ZfAW. 1841, 1086, but against him RMC er 1.]. 5 and LReixuarpr in Stude- 
mund's Studien 1, 108, with JJ. 111, 194) by assuming contamination, and may 
itself account for the unfavourable reception of the play, whereas the poet (Bacch. 
215) blames for this Pellio, the actor of the leading part (§ 16, 14).—2, 2, 40 pre- 
supposes the abolition of the lex Oppia sumptuaria (a, 559/193), 


2. Editions by FJacos (Ltib. 1835) and CEGerprrenrt, Berl. 1865.—RMCuen, de 
Pl. Epidico, Berl. 1865. GLanerenn, de P). Epid. in the Miscellanea philol. (Gott. 
1876) 9. GGorz, acta Lips. 6, 263. 822. CMFrancxex, Mnemos. NS, 7, 184. 
TuHasprrr, ad Epid, coniectanea, Dresd. 1882, CScurxpinerr, obss. in Epid., Miin- 
nerst. 1884.—Translation by FJacon, Ltib. 1813.—On the plays nos. 1-8: GGorz, 
symb, crit, ad priores P), fabulas, Lps. 1877. 


9 Ecehi esyone of the best plays both in plan (esp. in the 
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masterly working-up of the intrigue) and as regards the cha- 
acters. The first scenes were lost with the last part of the 
Aululariasbetween the 4th and 6th centuries a.D. The origina 


was most likely Menander’s dis ¢Eaxaray. It was performed 
a. 565/189. 


1. On the contents and remains of the 2 or 8 scenes which are lost see Ritscut, 
op. 2, 292. Rinsecxk RhM. 42, 111. The bad supplements found in old editions 
are most probably by Antonio Beccadelli of Palermo (§ 99, 8). 

2. Contamination is not probable; see Teurrert, stud. u. Charakt. 256. On 
supposed later revision see WBracumann, Lpz. Stud. 8, 57 and EAxspacn, Bonn 
1882, and against it PW riser, Berl. 1883.—It must have been written before 568/186 
on account of lines 58 and 1073 (allusion to the four triumphs of the year 565/189) : 
see Rirsecat, Parerga 423. GGorz, acta Lips. 6, 315. 

3. The present placing of the play (after Epid.) dates only from the 5th cen- 
tury a.p., and is founded on line 214 R. Ruirtscut, Parerga 391; cf. op. 2, 321. 
Stupemwunp, Festgruss z. Wirzb. Philologenvers. (1868) 89. 


4. Editions by FRitscut (Hal. 1835), GHermaxn (Lps. 1845).— Articles: 
Ritscart, Parerga 391 and op. 2,292. FVFritzscnr, Rostocker Sommerkatalog 
1846. Scuyeipewix, RhM. 2,415. MHEMetrr, op. 2, 330. TaLapewie, Phil. 17, 
261, Trurrset, RhM. 30, 817; JJ. 118, 539. 


10¢Mostellariathe haunted house), a play with®a_well-— 
contrived plotdand a variety of happy inyented situations and 
well-drawn characters. 


1. Probably adapted from Philemon’s ¢deya; cf. Fest. 162. 805 Plautus in 
Phasmate. Rirscu., Parerga 159. 272. 431. Comic quotation of himself by Phi- 
lemon, retained by Plautus yv. 1149: Sé amicus Diphilo aut Philemoni ea etc. 
FLeo, Herm. 18, 560. 


2. Editions by A Lorexz, Berl.? 1883. WRawsay, Lond. 1869. SBuaar, Chris- 
tiania 1873. EMorris, Bost. 1880. EASonnenscnein, Cambr. 1884.—IAStamxKart, 
commentarius in Pl. Most., Amst. 1858.—Cf. Lorenz, Phil. 27, 543.. ASpenoxt, ib. 
23, 725. RExxis, journ. of philol. 11, 161. FL«o, Herm. 18, 558. 


1. Argumentum sicelissat (prol. 12) is said with reference to the birthplace of 
the twins only. It is very doubtful whether Poseidippos’ Alduso (Oporm) was the 
original (Laprewie, Phil. 1, 275); see Tsurrer, Stud. 263. Rissecx, rdm. Dicht. 
1, 125. 2, 3, 60 bears out, in some degree, the supposition that it was composed 
before a. 539/215. In any case the Menaechmi is among the earliest of the plays of 
Piautus which have been preserved to us. 


2. Editions by JHitpraxp (Cambr. 1840), CEGrrrert (Lat. and Germ., Berl. 
1845), JBuaix (Leipz. ? 1880). WWaoner (Cambridge 1878). JVauven, Ber]. 1882.— 
Vancex, RhM. 16, 631. 27, 178. Herm. 17, 599. 608. 610, Trurret, Stud. u. Charakt. 
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268. LScuwasr, JJ. 105, 408. KDztatzxo, ib. 107, 888. PLaxoex, de Men. 
prologo, Minster 1873; Phil. 38, 708. Ruissecx, RhM. 87, 581. JBaix, JJ. 131, 
193. JHOwioxs, journ. of Philol. 1885, 58. 


8. ALSrizrer, d. Menichmenfabel, in the Symbolae philol. ad LSpengel., 
Miinch. 1877; BlfdbayrGW. 15, 809. 340, Tu Zre.insx1, quaestt. com. 71.—PESon- 
Nennura, de Men. Pl. retractatione, Bonn 1882. GGorz, RhM. 85, 481. 


1a Miles gloriosug’ 


the plot, but overflowing with most felicitous humour. 


1. This is the traditional and correct title: see’ WHenrrznera, transl. 356. 
ARtesr, RhM. 22, 803.—Lessixo, Works 7, 90 and Friecxeisex, RhM. 14, 628 
preferred Gloriosus.—The original of the play, according to 2, 1, 8, is the 'A\afww of 
some Greek poet, and in the introductory scene also Menander’s Ké\aé (WABeEckeER), 
or Diphilos’ Alpne:relyns (Ritscuz). Cf. Tevrrer, Stud. 278. Rissecx, Alazon, 
, Beitr. z, antiken Ethologie; together with the transl. of Pl. Mil. glor., Lpz. 1882.— 
The time is later than a. 550/204 (on account of v. 211 sq.) and earlier than 568/186 
(on account of 1016). The play contains no lyrical portions; Rirscut, op. 8, 29.— 

For parallels to the story of the abduction: EZarxcxr, RhM. 89, 1. 

2. Editions by ALorenz (Berl.? 1896), JBaix (Lpz.? 1882, together with JJ. 
115, 337). ORtpeck, Lps. 1881. RYTynrevz, Lond. ? 1885, 

8. Ritscut, op. 2, 404 (de argumento acrosticho Mil. gl.). 8, 789. FVFritzscue, 
Rostocker Index Sommer 1850. MHavrt, op. 2, 185. 8, 899. Rianecx, RhM. 12, 
594. 29, 18. 86,116. AScnone, ib. 18,157. HAKocn, JJ. 101,61. Freckeisen, ib. 
101, 846. SBuacr, Phil. 30, 636, ALorenz, ib, 30, 578, 82, 270, 406. -FScuuipt, 
Unterss. tb. d. Mil. gl., JJ. Suppl. 9, 321. TuBirt, RhM. 40, 521. 


13X Misnced trail a plot resembling the Casina, probably 
performed no fore 658/196. Its original was Philemon’s 
“Europ. 


HTrOpos. 


1. The time has been deduced from 8, 1,28 by Laprwia, ZfAW. 1841, 1085; 
cf. Rirscut, Parerga 844. Critical contributions by Ritscut, op. 2,395, JBrix, Phil. 
12,650. FBtcnerer, RhM. 15, 428. GGorz, ib. 31,685. ORissecx, emendatt. in 
Merc., Lps. 1883.—On the prologue see Dz1atzxo, RhM. 26, 421. 29,63. LReinuarpt, 
de retractatis fabb. Pl., Greifsw. 1872. =Studemund’s Studien 1, 80. 


1. On the form of the title Pseuddlus (see the puns on dolus 1205. 1244) 
= Vevdvdos OSryrrent, Phil. 25,448. Frecxeisen, JJ. 93, 9. Cf. ib. 242, OLorenz, Phil 
85, 158. Aguinst this and for Pseudulus Ritscut, op. 8.7; cf. 8, 882.—Didascalia : 
M. Junio M. fil. pr. urb. (a. 568/191) acta Megalesiis. Accordingly the first perform- 
ance took place on the consecration of the temple of the magna mater (cf. 2, 4, 19), 
on the 10th of April of that year (Rirscnt, Parerga 286.295). Cf. Crc. Cato 50 
quam (gaudebat in senectute) Truculento Plautus, quam Pseudulo!—Brnox maintains 
that this comedy was an adaptation of a play of the Middle Comedy: RhM. 
20, 290. 

2. Editions by Rumeisx (Daventr. 1836), ALonesz (Berl. 1876).—With Rud. and 
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Truc. denuo rec. et expl. FHBotur, Lps. 1840.— HUsensgr, Pseud. scaena secunda 
recogn., Greifsw. 1866. AKuesstina, RhM. 29, 411. AlLorenz, Phil. 85, 158. 
FScumipt, in the Miscellanea philol, (Gott. 1876) 20. JBuix, JJ. 115, 827. JHit- 
BERG, ZfOG. 28, 84. 


14 Poenuluxnob without blemishes in its plot and division, 
but famous for the Phoenician passage in it. It was performed 


565/189. Its original was a play called Kapynéovos, probably 
by Menander 


1. On the faults and chronology of this play see Trurret, Stud. 274. Cf. 
LReinxaarpt in Studem. Stud. 1,109. Ata later performance the title was changed 
to Patruus pultiphagonides (prol. 54). The present fourth act (817 sqq.) should be 
placed before v. 439: GGoérz, de compos. Poen., Jena 1863. The last scene exists 
in two texts, not agreeing with each other, but of about the same age; Ritscut, 
Parerga 601. TuHasrer, de Poen. duplici exitu, Lps. 1868. Cf. GGorz, acta Lips. 
6, 258. 326. CMFraxckex, de Poen. compositione, Mnemos, 4 (1876), 146. GLaxa- 
neue, de Pi. Poen., Friedland 1883. 


2. Edition by Geprrert, Berl. 1864.—On the Punic (5, 1) recent notice by 
JGitvemxister in Gotz-Lowe's edition. GHexxen, de Hannonis iv Poen. precationis 
recensione punica, Marb. 1682.—Critical: Ruirscu1, op. 5,552. HAKocn, JJ. 107, 
241. GGorz, act. Lps. 6,328. KScuvetu, de Poen. quaestt. crit., Bonn 1883. On 
the prologue: OBrexxporr, ZfoG. 26, 88. JSommerpropt, RhM. 81, 129. 


with a 


1. TnLapewia, on the canon of Volc. Sed. 38 (composed a. 557/197). GGorz, die 
Auffihrungszeit des Persa (a. 568/186), RhM. 80, 162.—Cf. the same writer acta 
Lips. 6, 297.—AvanJisenpisx, de Plauti Persa, Utrecht 1884. 


1@ Rudensyithe Cablecremarkable rather for the merry 
and witty execution of many scenes than the plot of the whole. 


original by Time about 562/192. 


¢Diphilod 


1. Editions by FVReiz (Lps. 1769), CECuaScuxeiper (Bresl. 1824), FHBotne 
(see Pseud.), Gerrert (Berl. 1846), LEBrxoist (Par. 1864). 


2. Teurret, Stud. 276.—Kasrann, adnott., Oels 1630. CMFaancxenx, Mnemos. 
3 (1875), 34. JBrix, JJ. 131, 200. On the prologue: KDziatrzxv, RhM. 24, 570. 
On the fishermen’s chorus: see § 16, 8. 


18xStichusp performed seen ludis plebeis(a bourgeois 
comedy @ithout intrigue second-rate 


1. The didascalia preserved in the cod. Ambros. calls the original Adelphoe 
Menandru. The play by Menander, reproduced in Terence’s Adelphi, is out of the 
question on account of the difference of contents. Ruirscut, Parerga 270 (who with 
KFHermann understands Menander’s #Adde\¢o), StupEmwunp LJ. and others consider 

e_didascalia corrupt. _It appears more probable that two different plays of 
Menander bore the name of Adelphi (cf. Schol. Plat. p. 276 xai Mévavdpos dv ’AdeAgois 
f). > > ‘HOLL, ? ? 
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2. Ritscut, Parerga 261. Berox, op. 1, 86. Trurres, Stud. 277. Dztatzxo, 
RhM. 21,82. ASrencer, Phil. 26,728. WSrupemunp (de actae Stichi Plautinae 
tempore), comment. Mommsen. (Berl. 1877) 782. GGdrz, acta Lips. 6,302. HBucn- 
HOLTZ, Phil. 36, 720. FLeo, RhM. 89, 470. 


197 TrinummusYXa ve AMily pi i 
characters, of measured plan and _tone (stataria), “Exhibited not 
before 660/194. The original was Philemon’s. Oncaupos. 

1. Editions by GHrraann (Lps. 1800 and 1858), Grrrert (Latin and German, 
Berl. 1844.  Lpz. 1854), JBrix (Lpz.* 1879), WWacner (Cambridge? 1875), 
ASrenort (Berl. 1875), CEFreeman and AStoman, Oxford 1883, ECoccnia, Turin 
1886. 

2. Ritscat, de actae Trin. tempore, Parerga 839. De interpolatione Trin., ib. 
511. MHEMeier, op. 2, 321. Berox, kl. Schr. 1, 53.615. FVFrirzscuz, Rostock 
Ind. 1849 sq. Srupemunp, der pl. Trin. im cod. Ambrosianus, RhM. 21, 574. Cf. 
Herm. 1, 304. 310. Contributions to the criticism of the text by ORipnecx, RhM. 
27, 177. Turret, ib. 485, 28, 8344. 31, 472, 682; JJ. 105, 881. Ruirscut, op. 3, 146. 


FScnoxt, acta Lips. 2, 457. GLowr, JJ. 111, 583; coniect. Plaut., Lps. 1877, 61. 
HScuenxi, Wien. Stud. 2, 154. 


8. Translated by FOstuetper (Speier 1852 sq.) and WW aoxxr (Frankf. 1861). 


Truculentuperformed abont 565/189, defective in its 
pret frm as segs the casas, full of broad and unre unre- 
strained humour, somewhat prolix in_parts. The principal 


character 1 ee 


1. Cic. Cato 50 (see § 96, 2), Trurret, Stud. 279. LReinnarpt in Studem. 
Stud. 1, 93 (de compositione Truc.). On the prologue see KDztatzxo, RhM. 29, 51. 
Was the original the Zccvuses of Menander?? FScnoxt, 1.1. 15, and in the praef. 
to his edition. Against this FScumipt, GGA. 1.1. Rispeckx, Alazon 79, 


2. Editions by Géturr (Cologne, 1824), FHBotur (see Pseud.), Gerrert (Berl. 
1868), ASrencer. and WStupemuxp (Gott. 1968). 


8. The MS. material is very corrupt. Criticism: CECurScunriper, Vratisl. 
1834. ASrexaxz, lectt. Plaut., Minch. 1866. JBrix, Epistula ad ASpengelium, 
Liegnitz, 1868. AKuisssiixe, JJ. 97,609. TuBxrox, kl. Schr. 1, 680. Frircxeisen, 
JJ. 101, 616. 647. 709. 781. 818. 108, 460, 809. Cf. 105, 366. 569, 832. SBuaer, ib. 
107, 401; HAKocn, ib. 419. BDosnart, Phil, 28,731. JMinty, Blfdbayr. Gyn. 
9, 118. FScuéut, acta Lips, 2, 458; divinationes in Truc., Lps. 1876. GGorz, acta 
Lips. 6, 288. GLéowr, coniectan. Plaut. 52. FScusipt, Gott. gel. Anz. 1877, 951. 
Risnecx, RhM. 87,417. EBiunrens, JJ. 125, 473. KDziarzxo, JJ. 127,61. REtxis, 
journ. of Phil. 12, 256. 

4. GEGrprsrt, on the so-called Italian revision in the Truc., in his Plautine 
studies, 1 (1870), 87. EKer.uxrnorr, complete text of the Truc, from the Paris MS. 
7889 with the variants from F, and the collations by Gerrent, Oldenb. 1886. 


21) Vidularia, ‘story of the travelling trunk,’ perhaps after a Tyedla (pro- 
bably by Diphilos), very similar in its contents to the Rudens. Being the last 
play of the collection it was lost (only during the Middle Ages), Remains of it 
are extant in the Milan palimpsest. In addition there are quotations in some of 
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the grammarians. WSrvupexunp, de Vidularia plautina, Greifsw. 1870; Verh. d. 
Karlsruher Philol.-Vers., pz. 1883, 83 (which contains also a complete collection 
of the fragments). 

98. Plautus is wholly a comic and popular poet, with all the 
good and bad qualities of such. His position as a playwright, 
producing rapidly to make a living out of his employment, 
explains his frequently rough treatment of his Greek original, 
his dovetailing of two plays, and his carelessness as regards 
contradictions, improbabilities and the like. But Plautus is not 
merely a translator. His strength, like that of most comic poets 
and humorists, lies not in the plan of the whole but in the 
details. For the former he is entirely dependent on his models, 
to whom he is far from equal in constructive skill as regards the 
development of the story and in artistic insight generally. On 
the other hand, with these limitations, he shows masterly ability 
in recasting the old subject-matter in new language. In his 
hands the foreign material receives a Romano-Italic colouring, 
which spoils the delicate finish of the Attic delineation. His 
genius imprints on materials drawn from all manner of sources 
a distinct and uniform style, and a character of original power, 
robustness and freshness. The poet overflows with a profusion of 
wit and humour. Comic conceits crowd upon him, leading him 
away again and again from his models. His wit is often broad 
and strongly flavoured, but is rarely insipid. The poet is at his 
best in passages of repartee, which he successfully manages and 
modulates, according to the circumstances and characters, with 
variations of tone and tempo, either subdued or wrought to a 
pitch in neat and striking phraseology. Here Plautus is assisted 
by his perfect mastery of the language. In handling it he shows 
admirable ease and wealth of diction, though this indeed fre- 
quently degenerates into what, according to our taste, would 
appear gross redundancy. He employs, as the subject-matter of 
his plays itself necessitated, the transitional language of his time, 
which was exceedingly fluctuating in sound and form (§ 93). In 
prosody also he availed himself of the licences described above 
(p. 125 sq.), but his versification is thoroughly artistic, always 
easy, even in difficult metres (bacchii, cretics etc.), and often very 
harmonious. The large remains of Plautus which have fortunately 
been preserved to us are, therefore, irrespective of their literary 
importance, of extraordinary value for the history of the language. 

1. On the characteristics of Plautus see e.g. Lessin, colleeted works, 8, 1, 
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Lachm., Mom»sxn, RG. 15, 901. 2, 482, Rinsecx, rim. Dicht. 1, 57. The plays are 
singly reviewed in Bitscut’s op. 2, 782 (by a lady). 


2. Among the ancients Cicero is extravagant in his admiration (in ascribing 
to Plautus, off. 1,104 the iocandi genus elegans, urbanum, ingeniosum, facetum in equal 
perfection with the Attic poets; Apou. Sipon. 23, 148 even says: Graios, Plaute, sales 
lepore transis), while Horace is too severe in his criticism (judging from artistic 
rules) E. 1, 1, 170 (here, e.g. gestit enim [Plautus] rnummum in loculos demittere, post 
hoc securus, cadat an recto stet fabula talo). 1,8, 270. See Rirscut, neue plautin. 
Exkurse 1, 122; op. 3, 156. In the Augustan period the admirers of the archaic 
poets praised him for his vivacity and rapidity, for which they compared him to 
Epicharmos, thus at the same time palliating his frequent want of form; on the 
frequently misunderstood expression properare ad exemplar Epicharmi (Hor. E. 2, 
1, 57) cf. Anistors. Eccl. 583 ws 7d raxvvetr xapirww peréyer reiorow apd Totot Gearais 
and TuLapewia, on the canon of Vole. Sed. (1842) 19; Phil. 1. 276; and also Linas, 
de Plauto properante ad ex. Ep., Ratibor 1827. 


8. Chronology of the comedies. FWinpiscumann, RhM. 1 (1883), 110. FRitres, 
Allg. Schulztg. 1830, 873. Prrersex, ZfAW. 1836, 615. Visserina, quaestt. Plautt. 
1 (Amst. 1842), 94. Rirscuzt, Parerga 177. 858 and elsewhere. Cf. supr. § 97. 


4. His treatment of his Greek originals: in the action and gencral substance 
of the plays he adheres to them closely for the most part, insomuch that he often 
actually retains allusions in the original which the Roman public could not under- 
stand at all. The Greek colouring remains in the names, in the scene where the 
action takes place, in the customs which are carefully preserved ; but the poet 
thinks nothing of suddenly droppimg out of the Greek surroundings, though 
usually not beyond a few wordsand phrases. In formulas and idioms the originals 
are more freely dealt with. Allusions by Plautus himself to individual contem- 
poraries (§ 95, 8) or actual events are rare. WABecxer, de com. rom. maxime 
Plaut. quaestt. (Lps. 1837), 82. Rirscut, Parerga 271. FWFairzecue, de graecis 
fontibus Plauti I, Rost. 1845. AKuessrixe, anall. Plaut. 1,14. 2,9. MScnuster, 
quomodo PI. attica exemplaria transtulerit, Greifsw. 1884. FOsrersmayrr, de 
historia fabulari in com. Pl., Greifsw. 1884.—AKesxnenre, quaestt. Pl. et Ter. ad 
religionem spectantes, Lps. 1884. TuHvusarcu, de diis Plaut. et Ter., Konigsb. 1883. 


5, Allusions of a military and juridical nature are very frequent: Karmann, 
res militares P]., Bres]. 1839. ‘ Romeisx, loca nonnulla PI. iure civili illustrata, 
Daventr. 1836. EIBrxxer, de emptione venditione quae Plauti fabulis fuisse pro- 
betur (Berl. 1858), and Loci Plautini de rebus creditis, Greifsw. 1861. GDerweuivs, 
plautin. Studien, ZfRechtsgeschichte, 1 (1862), 851. 2,177. Cf. § 48,8. Lorenz on 
the Pseud. p. 28—Pl. nowhere mentions Roman money: see WCuaist, JJ. 97, 
845. (On Men. 1161 quinguagensiens, see LScuwasr, ib. 105, 418). On the nummi 
plumbei in Pl. OBexnpvorr, Zf6G. 26, 611. Cf. also Geprenrt, das plaut. Manzwesen, 
plaut. Studien 1, 41. 


6. Actual discrepancies, inconsequences, improbabilities, negligences, are fre- 
quent in Pl.; they are only in a very slight degree to be explained or excused on 
the theory of later revision. See Gerrsrt, plaut. Stud. 1,61. PLaxeen, Berl. Stud. 
5, 89.—Plautus, the quondam hodman and journeyman miller, succeeds best in the 
description of characters from the lower class, such as slaves, parasites and the like. 
His unfavourable view of the female sex partly reflects the vulgar opinion, but it 
is also partly imported from the originals, being a peculiarity of the New Attic 
comedy. - LEBsxorst, de personis muliebribus apud PI., Marseille 1862./EBeatix, 
de Plautinis et Terent. adolescentibus amatoribus, Paris 1879. 
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7. Plautine language, and early Latin in general (see aleo § 111, 6): lists of 
words, lexika, see § 99,11. FWHo rzs, syntaxis priscorum scriptorum ad Teren- 
tium, Lps. 1861. 62, II; suppl.: synt. scaenicorum qui post Ter. fuerunt, Lps. 1881. 

¢ ELteseat, grammat. Studien, Bresl. 1867. 70, II. -GScuaitixsxy, de proprietate 
sermonis P]. usu linguarum romanicarum illustrato, Halle, 1866. On the charac- 
teristics of the Plautine language e.g. Rinsecx, rdm. Dicht. 1, 119.—Rirscnt, 
plautin. Exkurse, op. 2, 436. 661; neue plautin. Exk. I (final d in early Latin), 
Lpz. 1869 (together with op. 8, 120. 155)? TnBerox, Beitr. z. lat. Gramm. I (final 
d in early Latin), Halle, 1870. FUsprrrexsacu, meletem. Plautt. (de xp et TED 
accusativis; de iussivo temporis praeteriti), Giessen 1860. HP oen, de copiae 
verborum differentiis inter varia poesis rom. genera intercedentibus (Diss. 
Argent. 7, 233). EBatias, grammatica Pl. Berl. 1894 II. AGEnoxt.erecut, 
Wien. Stud. 6, 216.—HRassow, de Pl. substantivis, with an index of all the 
passages, JJ. Suppl. 15, 589. WFnarsponrr, de comparativi gradus usu ap. 
Pl. Halle 1881.—ALvcus, Genetivbildung der latt. Pronom., in Studem. Stud. 
1, part 2. -SBuaxpt, de varia apud Rom. scaenic. genet. sing. pronominum 
forma ac mensura, Heidelb. 1877, FScuaipt, der Plur. des Pron. nic bei Pi. u. 
Ter., Herm. 8, 478; de pronominum demonstrat. formis plaut., Berl. 1875 (cf. 
Stcpemcsp, JJ. 118, 57). Taunav, de pronominum demonstr. ap. Pl. usu, Rissel 
1876. WNixwC Lier, de pronomm. rsx et 1pE¥ ap. Pl. et Ter., Halle 1896. AManuxn, 
de pronominum personal. ap. Pl. collocatione, Griefsw. 1876. «WKimpr, de pro- 
nomm. person. usu et colloc. ap. poett. scaen. Rom. (Berl. Stud. 8, 2). RKox.ixsx1, 
critt. Plaut. (on tute, TETE, KPEDOL, EcasTon etc.), Ber]. 1884. ' MPennicsporr, de 
QVIsQvE et Qvisqvis pronominum ap. comicos usu, Halle 1878.—MPact, quaestt, 
gramm. I: pk unvus nom. num. ap. priscos scriptt. lat. usu, Jena 1884.—FScuuttz, 
de obsoletis coniugationum Plaut. formis, Conitz 1864. *RJoxas, de verbis fre- 
quent. et intensivis apud comic. lat., Posen 1871. Meseritz 1872 II; zum Gebr. 
der vv. freq. u. intens. ind. alt. lat. Prosa (Cato, Varro, Sall.), Posen 1879 (see § 257, 
15). ° CBesta, de verborum compositione Plaut., Bresl. 1876. ‘ FU:ricu, de verbb. 
compositorum ap. Pl]. usu, Halle 1890; die Composita bei Pl., Halle 1834.- ENev- 
Max, de compositorum a pis- (p1-) incipientium ap. prisc. scriptt. vi et usu, Jena 
1886. AGorrxs, symb. ad vocab. Graeca in ling. Lat. recepta (in Plaut.), Konigsb. 
1868.—CF Kampmann, de an praepositionis usu Plaut., Bresl. 1842 ;"de 1m praep. usu 
Pl. 1845. FHanprer, a und as vor Konsonanten bei den Kom., JJ. 131, 882.— 
-ROsaixatis, de ren praepos. ante Cic. aetat. usu, Konigsb. 1884.—HBocksca, de 
casuum attractione ap. Pl. et Ter., Bresl. 1865.—AScnaar, de genetivi usu Pl., 
Halle 1881. - ELocu, de genet. ap. prisc. scriptt. lat., Bartenst. 1880. -HPeins, de 
dativi usu ap. prisc. scriptt. lat., Strassb. 1878. - EBowsx, de ablat. abso). ap. anti- 
quiss. scriptores usu, Greifsw. 1877. "WEsnarp, de ablativi locativi instru- 
mentalis ap. prise. Lat. usu, JJ. Suppl. Bd. 10,579. MRvag, de ablativi in vett. 
ling. ita]. forma et usu locali, in GCurtius’ Studd. 10, 586. WGorrsia, nominum 
quibus loca significantur usus Plaut. exponitur et cum Ter. comparatur, Halle 
1833.—WOrsen, quaestt. Pl. de verbo substantivo, Greifaw. 1884. TuMerrart, de 
fut. exacti usu Pl., Jena 1895. -FCramer, de perfecti coniunctivi uau_potentiali 
ap. prise. scr. lat., Marb. 1896. ABussr, de obiecto interno ap. Pl. et Ter. atque de 
transitu verbalium notionum, Kiel 1878 HHauy,de verborum cum praeposi- 
tionibus compositorum ap. vett. Rom. poett. scaen. cum dativo structura, Halle 
1878. - ELocu, Gebr. des Imperat. bei P]., Memel 1871. FLt¢sxer, de usu infinitivi 
Plaut., Schlesw. 1841 (= ZfAW. 1849, Nr. 14). WVorscn, de infin. usu Pl., Halle 
1874. - EWaxoen, der Infin. bei Pl., Berl. 1874. PBarra, de infinitivi ap. scaen. 
poett. lat. usu, Lpz. 1881. AFwuscx, d. Auslassung des Subj. Pron. im Acc. c. inf. 
bei d. latt. Kom., JJ. 121, 725; animum inducere im arch. Lat., JJ. 127, 487. JDem- 
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BITZER, de ratione quam PI. potissimum et Ter. in reciproca actione exprimenda 
iniernnt, Krakau 1886. > ASprnGet, xoxxe im Altlatein., MOnch. 1867. HScnacaerr, 
z. Gebr. d. Temporalkonjj. bei Pl., Lissa 1881. -PScnerer, de particula Quaspo ap. 
vetust. scriptt. lat., Strassb. 1883. OE sre, de pum particulae usu PL, Halle 1882. 
GMRicnarpsox, de ptm part. ap. prise. scriptt. lat. usu, Lpz. 1886. : AKracsr, de 
vom coniunctionis usu et forma (esp. cap. 1), Berl. 1876. - OKienitz, de gvix par- 
ticulae ap. prisc. Lat. usu, Karlsr. 1878;\de qvr localis modalis ap. prisc. script. 
Lat. usu: JJ. Suppl. Bd. 10, 527.° CScamipr, de quin partic. usu Plaut., Marb. 
1877. OWlcnusayn, de gti ablativo antiquo, Bresl. 1875. HScuxoor, quaestt. 
Pl. (parataxis, Quin ete.), Kiel 1878; zum Gebr. von cur bei Pl., Neumtnster 
1885. TuBracwe, obss. ad usum ita sic TAM (TAMEN) ADEO particularum PI. et 
Ter., Berl. 1882.: PRicnrer, de usu particularum exclamativarum ap. prisc. 
Lat., Strassb. 1874. -CFcnewann, de particul. comparativarum usu Plaut. I, 
Greifsw. 1870; tiber d. Vergleichungssatze b. Pl., JJ. 97, 841. 101, 687 ; der Indik. 
in den indir. Fragesitzen, JJ. 105, 809. SSreinirz, de affirmandi particulis I: 
rrorkcto, Bresl. 1885. FSicismonp, de Haup negationis ap. prisc. scriptt. usu, 
Commentatt. Ienens. 8, 215. EBrcxrr, de syntaxi obliquarum interrogationum 
ap. prise. Lat. in Studem. Stud. 1, 113. * JRotruuximenr, de enuntiatis condicionali- 
bus Pl., Gott. 1876. HBrasx, de modd. et tempp. in enunt. condicion. lat. permu- 
tatione, Diss. Argentor. 10,57. OBarvuamany, Gebr. d. condicionalen wi in d. alt. 
Lat., Lpz. 1887. *J Lana, de sententiarum temporalium ap. prisc. Lat. syntaxi I, 
Bres]. 1878. HKrirce, de enuntiatis concessivis ap. Pl., Halle 1884. CRorne, 
quaestt. gramm. ad usum Pl. et Ter. spectantes (esp. on consecut. tempp. in 
final sentt. and indir. questions), Berl. 1876. 81 II. Scuwer., der Prohibitiv bei 
Pl., Krotoschiner Jubel-Progr. 1887.—JBWeissrxnorn, parataxis Plautina, Burg- 
haussen 1884.—EKetternor, de collocatione verborum Pl., Strassb. 1881.— 
BGravurner, de metaphoris Pl. et Ter., Bresl. 1874. *AIlnowrnactawsr, de meta- 
phorae ap. Pl. usu, Rost. 1876. PLaxoxn, d. Metapher im Lat. von P). bis Ter., 
JJ. 125, 678. 753; de execrandi formulis Pl., RhM. 12, 426; rrom rrvor FruncoRr 
ruTiog im alt. Lat., Arch. f. Lexikogr. 8, 829; plautin. Studien, Berl. 1887 (see § 99, 
13). EF Wortmaxx, de comparationibus Pi. et Ter. ad animalia spectantibus, 
Marb. 1883. FGo.pmann, d. poetische Personifikation in d. Spr. d. alten Kom. 
I Plautus, Halle 1885.—EKo6x1e, de nominibus propriis ap. Pl. et Ter., Patschkau 
1876 (cf. § 16, 1); quaestt. Pl. (names of places with prepp.), Patschkau 1883.— 
* JScuneiver, de proverbiis Pl. et Ter., Berl. 1873. FXPritat, d. Sprichw. b. Pl. u. 
Ter., Straubing 1880. 

8. On the condition of the language as Plautus found it, and as it is reflected 
in his verses, see § 93. Even in the Ciceronian period Plautine prosody had 
ceased to be completely understood: Cic. or. 184 comicorum senarii proptler simili- 
tudinem sermonis sic saepe sunt abiecti ut non nunquam viz in cis numerus et versus 
intellegt postt (cf. ib. 67). During a long period Plautus continued to be judged 
according to the standard of the language when fully developed and the laws of 
Greek prosody, and consequently was unfairly criticised. The historical exami- 
nation of Latin, as it has been opened up, especially by Ritschl, first made 
possible the more correct estimate, which recognises in Plautus a master of the 
language as well as a highly skilled and versatile versifier. The more recent 
views of Ritscat, op. 4, 400 (cf. 2, 444, 600) mark a decided improvement on the 
earlier system propounded in the proleg. to the Trin.' (Bonn 1848, reprinted op. 5, 
285): see on this WCorssex, Ausspr. Vokal. u. Beton. d. lat. Spr. 2, 400. Other 
recent literature on the Plautine prosody and metre: JBarx, Einleit. 2 Trin. 
(3 1879) p. 18. CFWMo ter, plautin. Prosodie, Berl. 1869; supplementary, Berl. 
1871. HKoernter, de verborum accentus cum numerorum rationibus in trochaicis 
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septenariis Plautinis consociatione, Halle 1877. * OBxcamuaxx, quemadmodum in 
iamb. senar. Romani vet. verb. accent. cum num. consociarint, Bonn 1674. MW 
Huwruneyrs, influence of accent in Latin iamb. trim., Americ. philol. associat. 
1876, 1. CMFrawcxen, Woord- en Versaccent bij Pl., Versl. en Mededeel. 2, 4 
(Amsterd. 1873), - WMryex, d. Beachtung des Wortaccents in d. altlat. Poesie, 
Abbh. d. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. 17, 1 (1884). ALucus, commentatt. prosod. lat., Erl. 
1893. 54 Il. PScuraver, de particularum -xx, axxx, xonxE ap. Pl. prosodia, Diss. 
Argentor. 8, 223. EBscow, de hiatu Pl. I, Berl. 1885. 


9. WSrcpewunp, de canticis Pl., Halle 1863. FRitscnt, op. 8, 1. 144; proleg. 
ad Trin.! and elsewhere. WCnuist, metr. Bemerk. zu den cantica des Pi., SBer. 
d. bayr. Akad., phil. Kl. 1871, 41. JWuxren, d. metr. Rekonstruktion d. pl. Can- 
tica, Minch. 1890. ‘ASrexok:, de versuum cretic. usu pl., Berl. 1861; Reform- 
vorschlige z. Metr. d. lyr. Versarten b. Pl.u.d. abr. Szenikern, Berl. 1882 (cf. 
§ 99,13). OSsyvrert, de bacchiac. versuum usu pl., Berl. 1864. PESoxxensune, 
de verss. Pl. anapaest. in Exercitationis grammaticae spec. (Bonn 1881) 16. GVoss, 
de verss. anap. P]., Strassb. 1882. *PMoun, de iambico ap. Pl. septenario, Lps. 
1873. ALvcus, quaestt. metr. plaut. in Studem. Stud. 1, 1.—RKvorz, zur Alliter- 
ation u. Symmetrie bei Pl., Zittau 1876. JBasxr, de allitterationis usu P., 
Konigsb. 1884. -LBucuno.p, de paromoeoseos (allitterationis) ap. vett. Rom. 
poett. usu, Lpz. 1883. ORinet, de usu adnominationis ap. Rom. poett. com., 
Halle 1887. FLro, RhM. 40, 2. 


99. The Plautine plays maintained themselves on the stage 
for a long time after the poet’s death, and most of the prologues 
were written for performances at the beginning of the 7th 
century u.c. His works became also at an early time the sub- 
ject of learned labours, with regard both to the language and 
the explanation of the subject-matter, and here Varro’s researches 
were prominent. The text of the plays is preserved in two 
versions, of which one is contained in the Ambrosian palimpsest 
(A), the other mainly in the so-called Palatine (Pfalzer) MSS. 
(BC). 


1. The revivals of the Plautine plays doubtless occasioned considerable 
injury to the original text; too much blame, however, has been laid upon these 
recently (see the literature on the various plays, § 97), when the real or pre- 
suméd shortcomings of the plays, both in composition and wording, have been 
attributed by a somewhat one-sided estimate to later versions (retractationes) 
produced for the purpose of revivals. .PLanaes, Berl. Stud. 5, 1.—On the con- 
tinuance of the influence of Plautus in the later literature: CvRe:nnarpstérrner, 
Plautus, spatere Bearbeitt. plautin. Lustspiele, Beitr. z. Vgl. Lit.-Gesch., Lpz. 
1886 etc. 


2. Prologues. Ritscut, Parerga 1, 180. Tevurrer, Stud. u. Charakt. 256. 260. 
273. ALRLresie, de prvl. Terent. et Plautinis, Gorlitz 1859. 7 CDzrarzxo, de 
prologis Pl. et Ter., Bonn 1864; “die plaut. Prologe, Luzern 1867. TuLavewia, JJ. 
99,473. FMartins, quaestt. PL (cap. 1), Halle 1879. 


8. We have two sorts of metrical summaries of contents (argumenta) to the 
Plautine plays: 1) acrostic (for all the plays except the Bacch.); they are the 
earliest, and on account of the close acquaintance with the Plautine method of 
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versification which they exhibit, may be considered to belong to the best period 
of Plautine studies in the 7th cent. u.c. (cf. § 159). 2) non-acrostic, which are 
later. These may perhaps (cf. § 109, 8) be by the grammarian C. Sulpicius 
Apollinaris (§ 857,2) or more probably by some contempvurary of his. Cf. Ritscat, 
on the Trin.! p. cecxvi.; op. 2, 404. FOsann, Zfa W. 1849, 199. WStoprmunp, com- 
mentat. Mommsen. 803. :CROritz, de argumentorum metric. lat. arte et orig., 
Lpz. Stud. 6, 204. 234. OSryrrert, JB. 1886, 2, 22. 


4. Lists (indices) of the (genuine) plays of Plautus were, according to Grtt. 3, 
3, 1, made by L. Accius, Aelius (Stilo), Aurelius Opilius, Volcacius Sedigitus, Serv. 
Clodius, Manilius (§ 158, 1) and Varro; cf. the latter.—Sisenna and Terentius 
Scaurus were commentators of Pl. Ritscut, Parerga 874; below § 156, 4. 852, 1. 


5. Detailed points of the language of Plautus were commented on by the 
glossographers Aurelius Opilius, Ser. Clodius, Aelius Stilo, Flavius Caper, 
Arruntius Celsus, FRitscuz, de veteribus Plauti interpretibus, in his Parerga 
357. Remains of their works are to be found in the glossae Placidi and other 
collections of glosses. See Ritscut, op. 3,65. GLdws, prodromus corp. gloss. lat. 
254; cf. § 42,5.6. On the commentaries on Plautus used in Nonius cf. AScuott- 
MCLLER, symb. philol. Bonn. 823. Generally for the quotations from Plautus in 
Festus-Paulus see § 261, 8; for those in Nonius, § 890, 3. 

6. An ancient Plautine glossary drawn up before the time of Priscian, sce in 
Ritscu, op. 2, 234; cf. ib. 228. 237. ASrexur., Plautus 50. 

7. In the Middle Ages Plautus was hardly known. RPrirrr, Archiv f. Lit.- 
Gesch. 5,495; RhM. 32,516. Plautus is also unknown to Hrotswitha von Ganders- 
heim, the imitator of Terence (about 960): see MHavrt, op. 3, 587.—At the 
beginning of the 15th cent. the last 12 Plautine plays (Bacchides to Truculentus, 
see § 97) were lost. Only the first 8 (Amphitruo to Epidicus) were known ; these 
were distributed in a great number of MSS., their order indeed being varied, but 
in the main alphabetical (Ritscu., op. 2, 236). List of 43 extant MSS. of the first 
8 plays (all s. XIV/XV) in GGorz, symb. crit. 22. A manuscript of the last 12 
was found in Germany about 1428 by Nicolaus of Tréves (concerning him see 
GVoiat, Wiederbel. d. klass. Altert. 1°, 259; in Italy it was first in the possession 
of Cardinal Orsini, now Vatic. 8870 s. XII, D in Rirscut; see his op. 2, 19; fac- 
simile in CuatkLain, paléogr. d. classiq. lat. t. 4); this contains besides the 3 
first plays (Amph. Asin. Aul.) and the first half of the fourth play (the Captivi). 
In the 16th cent. come into use the two MSS. of Camerarius, which at a later 
pericd were kept in the Heidelberg library (hence called Palatini), the vetus 
codex (B) s. X, which contains all the 20 plays (now in Rome, Vaticanus 1615; 
facsimile in Cuateain ).]. t. 2), and the decartatus (C)—so called by Pareus— 
3. XI, now containing only the last 12 plays (since 1815 again kept in Heidelberg ; 
facsimile in Cnatenain t. 38. 4). D is from the same source as C. The most 
important version of the recension (n. 10), which is best preserved in BC, was 
the MS. used by ATurnebus, now unfortunately lost: its readings are collected 
in Gotz-Lowr on the Poen. p.vii. For the first 8 plays we have also to take 
into account an Ambros. (E) s. XII/XIII (facs. in Cuatevain 1.1. t.5) and a MS. 
in the British Museum (J) 8. XI; see GGorz, symbol. crit. ad priores Pl. fabulas, 
Lps. 1877; JJ. 113, 351; the same and GLowr, RhM. 34, 52. Sonnenscnein's 
(German) ed. of the Capt. p. 55. (English ed. p. 16 sqq. Excursus and Appendix.) 


8. During the course of the 15th century was formed in Italy, probably at 
Naples at the instance of Alfonso I. (who reigned from 1435), an edition of the 
20 plays in accordance with the requirements and taste of the 
done in a very arbitrary and ignorant manner, with 
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ations, and it was circulated in numerous copies. The originator of this text 
was perhaps Antonio Beccadelli of Palermo: see on him GVoret, Wiederbel. d. 
klass, Altert. 1?, 480, and on his Plautine studies GScuxrss, BlfdbayrGW. 16, 97. 
To these interpolated MSS. belongs the Lipsiensis (F). Cf. Ritscut, op. 2,23; and 
on the MSS. of Camerarius ib. 108, 125. 8, 80. 105. 5, 59. Ed. of the Trin.* p. vit. 


9, Opposed to all these MSS., which are collectively based on the same original 
(and therefore show the same gaps and corruptions, e.g. Trin. 944-8), is the palimp- 
sest (from Bobbio) of the Ambrosian library in Milan (cod. Ambros. G. 32 sup. 8. 
IV/V), which however omits 7 of the plays entirely, while the others are in part 
very incomplete. Cf. AMat, M. Acci Plauti fragmenta inedita etc., Mediol. 1815 
(also in Osayx, Anal. crit. p. 205). Facsimile in Zanormetsten-WatTTenpacn, Ex. 
codd. latt. t. 6 and in Crarecaty 1.1. t. 1.—FRrtscnt, op. 2, 167 and Proleg. z 
Trin.! cap. 1, v1, vit; Trin.? p. vir. Gerrert, ib. d. cod. Ambros. u. s. Einfluss 
auf die plautinische Kritik, Lpz. 1847; Mitteilungen aus dem cod. Ambros. 
(Plautin. Stud. 2 Hft., Berl. 1871). WSrepeuunp RhM. 21, 574 and Warzb. Fest- 
gruss (1868) 89; by whom the publication of the MS. has long been promised. 
New collation of A by GLowe in the second edition of Plautus by Ritschl (n. 11): 
cf. also Lowe's coniectan. Plaut. ad cod. Ambros. maximam partem spectantia, 
Lys. 1877; cf. the same in Gotz’ edition of the Epid. p.v. See also HUsaner JJ. 
91, 263. 


10. In comparison with the text given in the Ambros. that of the Palatini, 
often greatly varying from it, possesses a decidedly high independent value, though 
it has probably been overrated recently in depreciation of the Ambros., e.g. by 
Ritscut on the Trin.* p. x1.; op. 8, 791. Berox, Beitr. z. lat. Gramm. 1, 129. 
AFiecxeisex, JJ. 101,709. BBater, de Pl. fabb. recensionibus ambros. et palat., 
Bres]. 1884 (and OSrvrrert, Berl.ph Wschr. 1886, 716). ELsrpo.rx, commentatt. 
Tenens. 2, 208, In certain formulas the divergence between the two texts is 
almost uniform; Stupemunp, RhM. 21, 606. Cf. FScnéxt, divin. in Truc., Lpz. 
1876. MNuikrsever, de P|. fabb. recensione duplici, Berl. 1877. On the antiquity, 
origin, and relative value of the two texts see conjectures in Lerporrn 1.1. 210.— 
Scanty traces of stichometric arrangement in the Trin. and Truc. Krrscut on 
the Trin.? p. xv and KDztarzko, JJ. 127, 61. 


11. Critical account of the editions and text of Plautus (down to Bothe) by 
Ritscut, op. 2,1. The later Palatine MSS. were first employed by their owner 
Joach. Camerarius (chamberlain): separate editions by him from 1530; complete 
edition Bale 1552; supplement to this 1553; see for Camerarius’ editions of 
Plautus Ritscut, op. 8, 67 and GGorz, RhM. 41, 629. DLawsixus’ commentary 
(and text) was published in Paris 1576, FTavewanx’s commentary Wittenb. 1605, 
subsequently (with more ample notices from the MSS. of Camerarius, since trans- 
ferred to Heidelberg, and others) in 1612, and best (ex recogn. Jani Gruteri) in 
1621.—Ed. JPnPanevs, Francof. 1610; together with the (for the period) excellent 
collection of variants from the Palatine MSS. Neapoli Nemetum (Neustadt in 
the Palatinate) 1619 = Francof. 1623; and (without the collection of variants, but 
with a more complete enumeration of the fragments) Francof. 1641. By the 
same Parevs lexicon Plautinum, * Hanoviae 1634.—Ex rec. FGuieti ed. (un- 
reliable) MpeMaroties, Par. 1658 (see EBexorst, le Plaute de FGuyet, Mél. 
Graux, Par. 1984, 461).—The vulgate (and verse-numeration) accepted down to 
Ritschl was founded on the edition of JFGronov (Leiden 1664. 1669. 1684; c. 
praef. Fxxrst1, Lps. 1760 I1).—Ed. FHBotne, Berl. 1809-11 IV, and vols. 1 and 2 
_piifithe Poetae scen. lat. Halberst. 1821 =Stuttg. 1829 sq. IV.—Cum nott. varr. cur. 
, Par. 1830 IV (vol. 4 index).—Rec. interpr. est CWWeisr, Quedlinb. 
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1837. 1847 (with list of words, 2 ed. 1886) II, and Lpz. ap. Tauchnitz.—Epoch- 
making: ex rec. et cum apparatu critico FRitscsxeii, Tom. I (Prolegomena, 
Trin., Mil., Bacch.). II (Stich. Pseud. Men. Most.). III (Persa, Merc.), Bonn 
1818-54. Simultaneously an edition of the text. (Cf. AFieckeisen, JJ. 60, 234. 
61,17. TuBerrex, kl. Schr. 1, 1. 29. 106.) Second revision begun by Ritscat, con- 
tinued by GLéwn, GGortz, FScnoxi: I Trin. (1884) Epid. Cure. Asin. Truc. 1871— 
1881. II Aul. Amph. Merc. Stich. Poen. 1882—1884. III 1 Bacch. 1866. 2 Capt. 
1887. Rud. 1887.—Ex recogn. AFLEeckgisen1, Lps. 1859 II (10 plays). Rec. et enarr. 
JLUssixa, Kopenh. 1875—1886 V (III, 1 Cas. Cist., has not yet appeared). Recogn. 
FLxo I (Amph. As. Aul. Bacch.), Berl. 1885.—Plaute. Morceaux choisis publ. par 
EBzwoiet, Paris? 1877. 

12. Germ. transll.: Korxs, Ber]. 1609. 1826 II. Rosr (9 plays), Lpz. 1836 ; MRarr, 
Stuttg. 1838 sqq.; WHerrzpeno (Trin. Mil. Capt. Rud.), Stuttg. 1861; WBixpen, 
Stuttg. 1862 sqq.; JJCDoxxenr, Heidelb. 1864 sqq. ITI. Eng. Boxxert Tuornxtox, 
Lond. 1769. 

18. Textual criticism e.g.: PScnroepen, Bentley’s Emendatt. z. Pl. Heilbr. 
1880. EASoxwenscurin, Bentley’s Plautine emendations (Anecd. Oxon. 1 [1883], 
178) ; cf. above § 97,4, 1. FRuirscnt, op. 2,274. 8, 166 and elsewhere. AFLECKEISEN, 
exercit. Plaut., Gétt. 1842; Phil. 2, 67; krit. Miscellen, Dresd. 1834; JJ. 95, 625; 
107, 601 and elsewhere. JBnrix, emendatt. Plaut., Brieg 1847. Hirschb. 1854; JJ. 
101, 761. 181, 193 and elsewhere. TuBrneox, op. 1, 1. 678 and elsewhere. ASrenoet, T. 
Maccius Plautus; Kritik, Prosodie, Metrik, Gott. 1865 (see on this esp. Stcpemunp, 
JJ.93,49). KH Weise, d. Komédien d. Pl., beleuchtet, Quedlinb. 1866. AKressiino, in 
d. Symb. phil. Bonn. 883; RhM. 24, 115; analecta pl., Greifsw. 1878. 81 IT. SBrear, 
Tidskr. f. Philol. (Kopenh. 1867 sq.) 6, 1.7, 1; Phil. 80, 686. 81, 247; opuse. philol. 
ad Madvig. (1876) 158. WSrupesxunxp, Festgruss zur Wirzb. Philologenvers. 
(Wiarzb. 1868) 88; emendatt. Plaut., Greifsw. 1871 and elsewhere. OSryrrErt, 
Phil. 25, 489. 27, 482. 29, 885; studia Pl. (Progr. d. Sophien-Gymn.), Berl. 1874. 
ALonenz, Phil. 27, 543. 28, 183. CEGerrent, plaut. Studien, Berl. 1870, 71 II. 
ALuvcus, Herm. 6, 264. 8, 106. 18, 497. ““GGorz, acta Lips. 6, 235. G Lowe, coniectan. 
Pl., Lps. 1877. JLUssixo, Nord. Tidskr. f. Fil. 5,54. PLanagn, Beitr. z. Krit. u. 
Erki. d. Pl. Lpz. 1880; analecta Pl., Manst. 1882. 88 III; plautinische Studien, 
Berl. 1887. HScuenxt, Wien. SBer. 98, 609. AWererpxer, adverss. P!., Darmst. 
1882. FLro, BhM. 88, 1. 811; Herm. 18, 558. ° WAsranam, JJ. Suppl. 14, 179. 

ALonenz, Berichte Ober die pl. Literatur seit 1878, JB. 1878, 841. 1874/75 1, 
606. 1876 2, 1. 1878 2,1. 1879 2,1. 188021. 1881 2, 1 and OSxyrrerr, ib. 
1882 2,83. 1886 2, 1. 


100. Q. Ennius, born a. 615/239 at Rudiae in Calabria, served 
in the Roman army 550/204 in Sardinia, where M. Porcius Cato 
fell in with him and took him to Rome. Here he too gained his 
livelihood by teaching Greek, and translating Greek plays for the 
Roman stage, and won the favour of the elder Africanus. M. 
Fulvius Nobilior, cos. 565/189, took the poet with him into his 
province of Aetolia, as a witness and herald of his deeds. His 
son obtained for Ennius the Roman citizenship a. 670/184, by 
. giving him a lot (at Potentia or Pisaurnm) with the approval ot 
the people, as triumvir coloniae deducendae. Ennius died of 
gout a. 685/169, 


2 
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1. The year of his birth is attested by Varro, Geit. NA. 17, 21, 43 (see § 
101, 3); ef. Cre, Brut. 72. Tusc. 1,8; seen. 2—The poet himself mentions his | 
birth-place ap. Cic. de or. 8, 168 Nos sumu’ Romani, qui fuimus ante Rudini: \ 
ef. Circ, Arch, 22 Ennium . . . Rudinum hominem. Aveox. grammaticom. 17. \/ 
Hor. C. 4, 8, 20 Calabrae Pierides. Ov. AA. 8, 409 Ennius . . . Calabris in 
montibus ortus. Sir. It. 12, 893 Ennius . . . antiqua Messapi ab origine regis 
- + « Miserunt Calabri: Rudiae genuere vetustae, Nune Rudiae solo memorabile | 
nomen alumno. Sxrv. Aen. 7, 691 ab hoc (Messapo) Ennius dicit se originem ducere. | 
Suip. v."Evnos romrhs Mecodmos. Therefore Rudiae (now Rugge) near Lupiae | 
(the modern Lecce) in Calabria. Another Rudiae near Canusium in Apulia was 
by Sraaso 6, p. 281 and Mrta 2, 66 erroneously considered to be the birth-place | 
of Ennius. Discussions on this question: ECoccaia, riv. di filol. 13 (1884), 31. 
LMaxtroazza, Bergamo 1885. FTamsoraixo, Ostuni 1885.—Ferst. 293 quam con- 
suetudinem (non geminandi litteras, § 104, 5) Ennius mulavisse fertur, utpote Graecus — 
graeco more usus. Suet. gramm. 1 antiquissimi doctorum, qui iidem et poetae et A 
semigraect erant, Livium et Ennium dico ete. Get. 17,17, 1Q. Ennius tria corda 
habere sese dicebat, quod loywi graece et osce et latine sciret. He does not here 
specify the language of his native country, ——. the area of Oscan 
extended as far as Apulia and Lucania. 


2. Cons. Nep. Cato 1, 4 praetor provinciam oblinuit Sardintam, ex qua quaestor 
superiore tempore ex Africa decedens Q. Ennium poetam deduzerat. Cf. Hieron. ad 
Euseb. Chron. a. 1777=514/240 Q. Ennius poeta Tarenti (a mistake) nascitur, qui 
a Catone quaestore Romam translatus habitavit in monte Aventino parco admodum 
sumptu contentus et unius (? cf. Cic. de or. 2, 276) ancillae ministerio (cf. Varro LL. 5, 
163 . . . ligionem Porcius—Licinus § 146, 4—designat quom de Ennio scribens 
dictt eum coluisse Tutilinae loca). FRitrex, ZfAW. 1840, 870. 


8. Cic. Arch. 22 carus fuit Africano superiori noster Ennius; itaque etiam in 
sepulcro Scipionum putatur is esse constilutus ex marmore. Liv. 88, 56 Romae ertra 
portam Capenam in Scipionum monumento tres statuae sunt, quarum duae P. et L. 
Scipionum dicuntur esse, tertia poetae Q. Ennii. Cf. Weicxer, Trag. 1860. Portrait 
of Ennius with the inscription Q. E.? Brrwoutns, rom. Ikonogr. 1, 234.— 
Familiar relations with Scipio Nasica, Cic. de or. 2, 276. 


4. Cric. Arch. 27 ille quicum Aetolis Ennio comite bellavit Fulvius. Tusc. 1, 3 
oratio Catonis, in qua obiecit ut probrum M. Nobiliori quod is in provinciam poetas 
duxisset. duxerat autem consul ille in Aetoliam, ut scimus, Ennium. Avr. Vict. 
illustr. 52, 3 quam victoriam (of Fulvius over the Aetolians) per se magnificam, 
Q. Ennius, amicus eius, insigni laude celebravit. Symmacn. ep. 1, 21 Q. Ennio ex 
aelolicis manubiis captiva chlamys tantum muneri data Fulvium decolorat (cf. Berex , 
Beitr. z. lat. Gramm. 1, 33, 1). 


f. Cie. Arch. 22 ergo illum . . . Rudinum hominem, maiores nostri in 
civilatem reeperunt, Brut. 79 Q. Nobiliorem M. f., (§ 126, 2) . . ., qut etiam 


Q. Ennium, qui cum patre eins in Aetolia militaverat (inaccurate), ctvilate donavit, 
eum triumvir coloniam dedurisset. (570/184, see Liv. 89, 44). Cf. FRitter, 1.1. 883. 
This explains Ennius’ line: nos sumu’ Romani etc. Crc. de or. 8, 168 (see n. 1). 


6. Circ. Cato mai. 14 annos sepluaginta natus—tot enim vixit Ennius—ila ferebat 
duo quae maxima putantur onera, paupertatem et senectulem, ut eis paene delectari 
videretur. Brut. 78 hoc (C. Sulpicius Gallus) praetore ludos Apollini faciente, cum 
Thyesten falulam docuisset, Q. Marcio Cn. Servilio coss. (585/169) mortem obitt Ennius. 
Higrox, ad Euseb. Chr. ad a. 1849=586/168: Ennius poeta sepluagenario maior 
erticulari morbo perit (cf. Exxivs ap. Priscian. GL. 2,434 numquam poetor nisi si 
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podager; cf. also Hor. E.1,19,7 Ennius ipse pater numquam nisi potus ad arma 
prostluit dicenda; Srnex. Sammon. 718 Ennius ipse pater, dum pocula siccat iniqua, 
hoc vitio tales fertur meruisse dolores), sepultusque (? cf. n. 8) in Sciptonis monumento, 
via Appia intra primum ab urbe miliarium. quidam ossa eius Rudiam ex Ianiculo 
translata adfirmant (it may be, because a monument was there erected to him). 
His epitaph (see however § 115, 2) ap. Cic. Tusc. 1, 84 aspicite, o cives, sents Ennt 
imaginis formam. hic vestrum panzxit maxima facta patrum etc., cf. ib. 1, 117. 
Cato mai. 73. 


Gavan nite: om Aeneas’ arrival in Italy down to the rm 
_own own time, in chronological order, now recording the events in the 
_dry tone of the chronicler, now depicting incidents such as were 
effective for poetry with forcible pathos and felicitous colouring. 


The work was meant to be a pendant to the Homeric poems, and 
was also considered as such by the Romans—though there can 
be no doubt that its artistic value was but very small. It was, V 
important on account of the introduction of the epic ot 


the Greeks into Roman_literature, besides many other details — 
in which the Homeri lmitated. The poet appears 


to have composed this w in a d age and publis 
gradually in separate parts. 


1. Vanven, ib. d. Ann. d. Enn., Abh. d. Berl. Akad. 1896, and the literature 
quoted § 104, 6. 


2. Diomep. GL. 1, 484 epos latinum primus digne scripsit Ennius, qui res 
Romanorum decem et octo complexus est libris, qui vel annales (in)scribuntur, quod 
singulorum fere annorum actus contineant, sicut publici annales quos pontifices 
seribaeque conficiunt, vel Romais (according to Reirrerscunip JJ. 79, 157, a title 
invented in the Augustan time; MSS. Romanis), quod Romanorum res gestas 
declarant, 


8. B. I-III: Introduction and Regal Period. IV-VI: foundation of the 
Republic, conquest of Italy, Pyrrhus. VII: the first Punic war, in a brief 
summary, as the subject had already been treated by Naevius, who was spoken of 
in the proem in a somewhat contemptuous manner; see Cic. Brut. 75. In book 
7 a personal description, in which, in Stilo’s opinion, Ennius portrayed himself. 
(Geut. 12,4), VIII and IX: the war with Hannibal. X-XII: the Macedonian 
war and its results (to the year 558/196). With the twelfth book there was 
probably a winding-up of the previous contents; in the epilogue the poet spoke 
of himself: see Getu. 17, 21,43 consules Q. Valerius et C. Manilius, quibus natum 
esse Q. Ennium poetam M. Varro . . . scripsil ewmque cum seplimum et sexa- 
gesimum annum haberet (therefore a. 582/172, three years before his death) 
duodecimum annalem scripsisse, idque ipsum Ennium in eodem libro dicere (see on this 
Vautex, die Ann. des Enn. 1886). Then a fresh continuation; XIII and XIV: 
the war with Antiochus (tothe year 564/190). XV: Fulvius tehaiiog iu Aetolia 
(a. 665/189). Lastly a concluding group, opening also with a special ; 
XVI-XVITI. Puix. NH. 7, 101 (concerning fortitudo 
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for poetica fabulositas): Q. Ennius T. Caecilium Teucrum fratremque ius praecipue 
miratus propler eos sextum decumum adiecit annalem. Cf. Brerxax, opusc. 1, 252. 
LHaver, Vhistoire rom. dans le dernier tiers des Ann. d’Enn., Mél. de l'école 
des hautes études 1878, 21. Vancex, d. Ann. d. Enn. 25. It cannot be ascertained 
from the fragments to what date the Annales were brought down. The latest 
event which they mention is the censorship of Fulvius and Lepidus 573/181 
(Cic. de prov. cons. 20). The Annales were probably brought out gradually 
(in series of six consisting respectively of three books (?]).—Cf. on reminiscences 
of Ennius in Livy HHacen, JJ. 109, 271. WSixauix, Chronol. der Belager. v. 
Sagunt, Lpz. 1878. Birwixxst, Ennius u. Livius, Sondershausen 1883. 


4. Suet. gramm. 2 Q. Vargunteius (cf. § 41,1) annales Ennii, quos certis diebus 
in magna frequentia pronuntiabat. Cf. ib. 8 M. Pompilius Andronicus . . . adeo 
inops atque egens ut coactus sit praecipuum tlud opusculum suum Annalium Ennit 
elenchorum XVI milibus nummum cuidam vendere. For Gnipho’s commentary on 
the Ann. see § 159, 5. Cic. opt. gen. or. 2 licet dicere Ennium summum epicum 
poelam, si cui tla videtur. Martiac. 5, 10, 7 Ennius est lectus salvo tibi, Roma, 
Marone et sua riserunt saecula Maeoniden. In a Pompeian mural inscription is 
the beginning of a line from the Annales CIL. 4, 8135 (see BOcnrLer, RhM. 27, 
474). Virruv. 9, praef. 16 qué litlerarum iucunditatibus instinctas habent mentes 
won possunt non in suis pectoribus dedicatum habere sicut deorum sic Emnti poelae 
simulacrum. Quixt. 10, 1, 88 Ennium sicut sacros vetustate lucos adoremus, in quibus 
grandia et antiqua robora iam non tantam habent speciem quantam religionem. Cf. 2, 
17, 24 dicet notum illud (words of Ennius): Dum clavom rectum teneam ; cf. 9, 4, 
115. Veicac. Gatt. Avid. Cass. 5, 7 scis versum a bono poeta dictum et omnibus 
Srequentatum: Moribus antiquis etc. Geri. 18, 5, 2 (Antonio) Iuliano nuntiatur 
anagnosten quendam, non indoctum hominem, voce admodum scita ef canora Ennt 
Annales legere ad populum in theatro (at Puteoli). ib.8 Ennianistam . . , se ille 
appellari volebal, 4 quem cum iam inter ingentes clamores legenlem invenissemus etc. 
7 cumgque aliquot corum qui aderant ‘quadrupes equus’ apud suum quisque gram- 
maticum legisse se dicerent, etc. ib. 11 is mentioned a liber summae atque reverendae 
cetustatis (the Ann. of E.), quem fere constabat Lampadionis (§ 188, 4) manu 
emendatum. Srant. Hadr. 16,6 Ciceroni Catonem, Vergilio Ennium, Sallustio Coelium 
practulit, Macnr. sat. 6, 9, 9 quia saeculum nostrum ab Ennio et omni bibliotheca 
tetere descivit, mulla ignoramus quae non laterent si velerum lectio nobis esset 
familiaris. 


102.(Tragedies held the place of second importance amongst 
_Ennius’ productions, He seems to have transla uripides 


in_ preference to other poets, perhaps attracted by his free 
thinking and his rhetorical and sententious manner. He also 


° 
. 


bimself in this department. 

1. We possess fragments of Achilles and (cf. Kiusswaxy in Jahn’s Archiv 
11,825. OJans, Hermes 8, 191) Achilles Aristarchi, Aiax, Alcumeo, Alexander, 
Andromacha aechmalotis, Andromeda, Athamas (? FALaxcr, quaest. metr. 16, 
30; BScumipt, RhM. 16, 599), Cresphontes, Erechtheus, Eumenides, Hectoris 
Jutra (Brox, op. 1, 295) Hecuba (FOsaxy, anal. crit. 126), Iphigenia, Medea exsul 
(ct. HPrascx, Ennii Medea illustr., Gott. 1807. FOsanx, 11. 79. JVanten, Berl. 
ind. lect. 1877), Medea Atheniensis, Melanippa, Nemea Phoenix, Telamo, Telephus, 
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Thyestes. The fragments in Risnecx, trag. lat.? p. 15. Cf. Wetcxer, griech. 
Trag. 1373. Rispecn, rom. Trag. 81, 212. 

2. Glossae Salomonis (HUsener, RhM. 28, 419. 22, 446): tragoedias Ennius fere 
omnes ex graecis transtulit, plurimas ex Euripideis, nonnullus Aristarchity. Of the 
plays known to us Andromeda, Hecuba, Iphigenia, Medea exsul, Melanippa, 
Telephus, Alexander, Andromacha are certain to be translations from Euripides, 
and so are in all probability Erechtheus and Phoenix. The Eumenides (and 
Hectoris lutra?) was translated from Aischylos, Aiax probably from Sophokles, 
and one Achilles from Aristarchos. A comparison with the original plays shows 
that Ennius’ were free translations, the plot being in the Iphigenia completed 
from Sophokles (contaminatio). See Cic. fin.1,4cum . . . fabellas latinas ad 
verbum e graecis expressas non inviti legant.* quis enim tam inimicus paene nomint 
romano est qui Ennii Medeam aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat aut reiciat, quod se tsdem 
Euripidis fabulis delectari dicat? de opt. gen. 18 eidem . . . Andromacham aut 
Antiopam aut Epigonos latinas recipiunt; quod igitur est eorum in orationibus ¢ 
graeco conversis fastidium, nullum cum sit in versibus? Gru. 11,4 Euripidis versus 
suntin Hecuba . . . hos versus Q. Ennius, cum eam tragoediam verteret, non sane 
incommode aemulatus est. Cic. Brat. 78 proves that Ennius remained faithful to 
this occupation till his death, 

8. The Sabinae (the rape of the Sabine women) was a praetexta by Ennius, as 
Vaniex (RhM. 16, 580, cf. Enn. p. uxxxvir) conjectures from Jot. Victor. p. 402, 
89 Halm: wt (in) Sabinis Ennius dixit ; against this Bexax, op. 1, 861. Cf. Rinarck, 
rim. Trag. 205. The Ambracia also was probably a praetexta treating of the 
capture of that town by Ennius' patron, M. Fulvus Nobilior, a. 565/189. See 
Riseeck, rim. Trag. 207; cf. Vauiex, Enn. p. 153. 

4. Ennius does not seem to have been very successful in the easy comic style. 
Of two comedies, Cupuncula (a tabernaria?) and Pancratiastes, we have slight 
traces ; see Rinarck com.? p. 4, Vanuxy, Enn. p. rxxx1 and p. 158 sq. Volcatius 
Sedigitus (§ 147, 8) mentioned his name among the comic poets antiqwitatis 
causa, 


10% Ennius further published Saturae, i.e. a collection of 
miscellaneous poems “Parts of this work may 
be recognised in the Sota, Protrepticus, Heduphagetica, Epichar- 
mus, Euhemerus and in the epigrams. 


1. Porrn. Hor. 8. 1,10, 47 Ennius quattuor libros saturarum reliquil. Quotation 
from book 6 in Donat. Ter. Phorm. 2, 2, 25 (?). The reference (OKunixn, Phil. 45, 
BHD) to the odrvpa of Timon of Phlius (} 226 n.c.) as Ennius’ model for names and 
subject-matter is of little service, as we know nothing of the character of those 
poems (cf. Wacnsuutu’s sillogr. gr.* 25); moreover the poems of Ennius were 
called saturae not saturoe or saturt, and an amalgamation through Ennius of the 
ancient Italian with the Hellenistic conception (§ 6, 2. § 28) is improbable; 
lastly the Hellenistic contents of the satires (supposing the above-mentioned 
individual titles to have really formed part of the satires) do not prove the title 
to have been derived from Hellenistic sources. Metres: trochaic, iambic, sotadean, 
dactylic hexameters; it is neither probable nor attested that Ennius composed 
saturnians. The contents are didactic and include fables, e.g. that of the crested 
lark (Babr. 88) in trochaic tetrameters (§ 27,1. Rispxcx, RhM. 10, 290; cf. the 
fable restored in the same metre by Btcnsirr, RhM, 41, 5 from Hygin. fab. 220). 
—APrtEkMaxs, on Ennius’ satires, Hirsachb. 1851. 52. II. 
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2. Geut. 4, 7, 3 Ennii versum (trochaic) ex libro qui Scipio inscribitur, probably 
a constituent part of the saturae (Book 8?): certainly not a praetexta (as 
GRorer, de Ennii Scipione, Danzig 1958, supposed; cf. Ruasax. Mavr, above 
§ 14, 2). The scanty fragments show chiefly carefully constructed trochaic 
septenarii (but also dactylic hexameters). Composed probably before the Annales, 
about 554/200 after Scipio's triumphant retarn from Africa (a. 568/201); there is 
no real ground for assigning to them a later date (VAHLEN, MULLER). 

8. Sota (ie. Zwris)=Sotades (Xwraéys), from whom the sotadean metre has 
received its name. Varsgo LL. 5, 62 in Sota Ennii. Fest. 856 Ennius . . . in 
Sota (the MS. has nasola), Sota Ennianus in Fronto p. 61; Ennius sotadico versu 
Pacu. Festi 59. 

4. Praecepta s. Protrepticus, a double title. Heduphagetica, on gastronomical 
matters, after the parody by Archestratos of Gela entitled névrabaa. VAHLEN, 
RhM. 16, 581. 


5. Epicharmus, a kind of didactic poem on subjects of natural philosophy, was 
probably so called after the Sicilian comic poet of that name, who was imagined 
as having delivered to Ennius, in the under-world, the Pythagorean philosophy 
propounded in the work. Was it only a version of a Greek book? It was in 
trochaic tetrameters. 


6. Euhemerus, sive Sacra historia (cf. also HUsewer, RhM. 28, 408), a Latin 
version of the lepa dvaypagph of Edjpepos of Agrigentum (about 450/304), in which 
this fantastic system of explaning mythology was also applied to the gods of Italy. 
Cie. n.d. 1,119 Euhemerus, . . . quem noster ef interpretatus et secutus est praeter 
ceteros Ennius. Avovetix. civ. d. 7, 26 (27) totam de hoc Euhemerus pandit historiam 
quam Emnius in latinum vertit eloquiem. In the quotations of Lactantius (from a 
prose version) the original trochaic rhythm is often heard (?).—Kranner, Grund- 
linien zur Gesch. d. Verfalls etc. 37. Momasxx, RG. 1°, 917. ERonpr, gr. Rom. 
220. B. tex Bainx, Varronis locus de urbe Roma, accedunt Q. Ennii apologus 
Aesopicus (cf. n. 1) et reliquiae Euemeri versibus quadratis, Utr. 1855. 


7. A few epigrams (in elegiacs), e.g. the supposed epitaph of Ennius (§ 115, 2), 
in Van_xx Enn. p. 162; cf. p. xc. 


104. Ennius possessed a decided impulse towards artistic per- 
fection. His poems indeed frequently violate the laws of beauty 
and good taste; but in the new path chosen by him he had also 
very great difficulties to overcome, and by his hard position he 
was prevented from evenly developing his rich talents. This dis- 
proportion between his outer circumstances and inner capacities 
increased also his self-consciousness. In his own time he was a 
missionary of culture and free thought, and he turned the Roman 
language and poetry into the paths in which they continued 
for centuries afterwards. His poetic works show great versatility 
both in form and subject-matter, and we find him devoting him- 
self besides to practical literary objects: thus he was occupied 
with fixing Latin orthography. Perhaps he was also the first 
to introduce short-hand writing (notae) in Latin. 
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1. The Augustan and Imperial poets ungratefully and unjustly dwell on 
Ennius’ imperfect forma] polish (AZincertxe, Ovids Verhiltn. 2, 1): Hor. E. 2, 1, 
50. AP. 259. Prop. 5,1, 61. Ovip. Am. 1, 15,19. Var. Max.6, 14,1. Ses.ep. 58, 5; 
ef. dial. 6, 87, 5. fragm. 110-114 H. Martiav. 11, 90. Macr. 1, 4,17. A juster 
appreciation in Ovip. trist. 2, 428 sq. suo Martem cecinit gravis Ennius ore, Ennius 
ingenio maximus, arte rudis. Cf. Quint. 1,8, 8 10, 1, 40. Also Sen. fr. 114 H. 
quidam sunt tam magni sensus Q. Ennii ul, licet scripti sint inter hircosus, possint tamen 
inter unguentatos placere. Macn. 6, 8,9 nemo ex hoc viles putel veteres poelas quod 
versus eorum scabri nobis videntur. ille enim stilus Enniani saeculi auribus solus placebat 
ete. Quint. 10, 1, 88. Fronto p. 114 Ennius multiformis. Cicero de or. 1, 198 
and de prov. cons. 21 summus poeta. Tusc. 8, 45 egregius poeta . . . praeclarum 
carmen. But or. 36 multa apud Ennium neglegentius. Mur. 30 ingeniosus poela et 
auctor valde bonus. Affected admiration also in Vitrovius; see above § 101, 4.— 
Cf. Lucr. 1,118 8qq. Mommsen, RG. 16,910. Ruinsgck, rom. Trag. 77. 


2. His self-consciousness: cf. his criticism on Naevius, Cic. Brut. 76. Ann. 3 
sq. 15. Sat.68q. But see also Ann. 551. 


8. His rationalism (see § 108, 6) appears esp. from Trag. 353 Ego deum genus 
ésse semper dizi et dicam caélitum, Séd eos non curdre opinor quid agat humanim 
genus; Ndm si curent, béne bonis sit, mdle malis, quod nunc abest etc. . . . 


4. Ennius gave commendable care to verse-construction, and is remarkably 
strict in regard to the slurring of vowels. LMC ttex, Q. Ennius 228.—Conceits 
of versification and relatively faults of taste occur, e.g. exaggerated alliteration 
etc. Ann. 118 Vahl. 452. Trag. 837, 448. sat. 83 sq.; unsuccessful tmesis (586 
saxo cere- comminutt -brum; cf. GL. 4, 565, 21), apocope (451 replet le laetificum gau ; 
561 divum domus altisonum cael ; 563 endo suam do.—Acrostic: Q. Ennius fecit. 
Cic. de div. 2. 111. 


5. Doubling of consonants: Festus 298 nulla geminabatur littera in scribendo. 
quam consuetudinem Ennius mutavisse fertur, ulpole Graecus graeco more usus, quod 
illi aeque scribentes ac legentes duplicabant mutas, semiCvocales et liquidas), cf. § 98, 
9. See in general for Ennius’ services to the language § 98. LMOvcier, metr. 69.— 
Short-hand: Suet. p. 185 Rffsch. and from him Isip. orig. 1, 21 and a Cassel MS. 
of the notae Tironis et Senecae (§ 289, 8& WScumitz, symb. phil. Bonn. 532): 
vulgares notas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit. nolarum usus erat ul quidquid 
pro contione aut in iudiciis diceretur librarii scriberent simul astantes, divisis tnler se 
partibus quot quisque verba ef quo ordine exciperet. Romae primus Tullius Tiro etc. 
(see § 191, 4). Cf. WScuuitz, Beitr. 211; Verhandl. d. Trierer Philol.-Vers. (Lpz. 
1880) 59. WDxecxe, RM. 36,577. It is curious that, at a period which witnessed 
the bare beginnings of regular rhetoric, the need for exact recording of speeches 
should have already made itself felt. These notae are therefore sometimes attri- 
buted to the later grammarian Ennius: similar doubts as to the authorship of 
Ennii de litteris, syllabis, metris libri IJ were entertained even in ancient times: see 
§ 159, 18. 

6. On Ennius in gen. Rinnecx, rim. Dicht. 1, 27. Mom»eex, RG. 1°, 915. 
LMt tex, Q. Ennius, eine Einleitung in das Stud. d. rom. Poesie, Petersb. 1884.— 
Ennianae poesis reliquiae, rec. JVancex, Lps. 1854. Q. Enni carmm. reliquiae ; 
acc. Cn. Naevi belli Poen. quae supersunt ; emend. et adn. LMO ter, Petersb. 1885. 
FPR. 58.—On the supposed preservation of works of E. down tw the Middle Ages 
see RFOreter, RhM. 47, 485.—MHocu, de Ennianorum Ann. fragm. a PMerula (in 
his ed. Leiden 1595) auctis, Bonn 1839. JLawicki, de fraude Pauli Merulae, 
Ennianorum annalium editoris, Bonn 1852. TuBerex, op. 1, 209-316. ORrmnecr, 
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RbM. 10, 265. Vanten, ib. 14, 552, 16, 571; Herm. 12, 253. 899. 15, 260; Berl. ind. 
lect. 1878, Mou~srex, RhM. 16, 449. 17, 148. JMiunvy, JJ. 75, 859. RUnakr, scheda 
Enniana, Halle 1875. L¥Frurerivs, RhM. 88, 244. LHavet, rey. d. philol. 2, 
93. 9,112. 189 and elsewhere. LQuicnerat, mélanges de philol. (Par. 1879), 244. 
EBingeys, JJ. 129, 888. Francxey, de zoneclips van Enn., Versi. en Mededeel. 1885 
3, 1.—HJorpas, quaestt. Enn., Konigsb. 1685. EMaass, Herm. 16, 380. 


105. M. Pacuvius, the son of Ennius’ sister, was born c. 
534/220 at Brundisium, and under the guidance of his uncle, 
who brought him to Rome, he there carried on both the pro- 
fession of a painter and the writing of serious dramas. After 
having exhibited plays there as late as 614/140, he returned to 
the South of Italy and died at Tarentum c, 622/132. Of his 
writings we know only the titles of 12 tragedies and one prae- 
texta (Paulus). The fragments as compared with the tragedies 
of Ennius show on the whole more fluency and facility in 
language and verse, but sometimes likewise a tendency towards 
artificiali‘y and eccentricity. The stage effect of his plays was 
great and lasting. The artistic judgment of Cicero’s time still 
saw in Pacuvius Rome’s greatest tragic poet. 


1. Cic. Brut. 229 Accius isdem aedilibus ait se et Pacuvium docuisse fabulam, cum 
ille octoginta, ipse triginta annos natus esset. Accius was born 584/170. Huixnox. ad 
Euseb. Chr. a. 1863=600/154 Pacuvius Brundisinus trayoediarum scriptor clarus 
habetur, Ennii poetae ex filia (erroneously instead of his sister, see Pliny 1.1.) nepos, 
cizifque Fomae quoad picturam exercuit ac fabulas venditavit. deinde Tarentum trans- 
gressus prope nonagenarius diem obiit, Varro sat. menipp. 856 Bich.: Pacrs 
(Paevius, Paquius, Pacuius bye-forms of the Oscan name Pacuvius: see Lacu™. on 
Lucr. p. 306. Momasxyx, unterital. Diol. 284) discipulus dicor, porro ts fuit Enni, 
Enniu' Musarum: Pompilius (§ 146, 2) clueor, Pin. NH. 35, 19 celebrata est in 
foro boario, aede Herculis, Pacuvti poetae pictura. Ennii sorore genitus hic futt, 
clarioremjue eam artem Romae fecit gloria scenae, Get. 18, 2, 2 cum Pacuvius 
grandi iam aetate et morbo corporis diutino adfectus Tarentum ex urbe Roma con- 
cessizsef etc. Epitaph of Pacuvius (certainly genuine, BOcueter, RhM. 87, 521) in 
Geut. 1, 24, 4 Aduléscens tam etsi préperas te hoc saxim rogat Ut sése aspicias, deinde 
quod seriplim est legas. Hie stint poetae Pacuvi Marci sita Ossa. hdc volebam nescius 
ne esses.vale. Cf. § 115, 2. 

2. Tragedies: Antiopa (after Euripides), Armorum iudicium, Atalanta, 
Chryses, Dulorestes (OJaux, Herm. 2, 229. CRopenr, Bild und Lied 185), Her- 
miona, Iliona, Medus, Niptra (after Sopbokles), Pentheus, Periboea, Teucer (Pro- 
tesilaus is extremely doubtful). The fragments are collected in Risseck, trag. 2 p. 
7. Cf. Wercxen, Trag. 1890. Trurres., Tab. Progr. 1858, 7. Rissecx, rom. Trag. 
218 


8. The subject of the praetexta Paulus (Rissecx trag.? p. 280) was no doubt L. 
Aemilius Paulus as conqueror at Pydna; OJaux, Lpz. Ber. 1856, 801. Kuinseck, 
rom. Trag. 826. 

4. Geir. 6 (7), 14, 6exempla in latina lingua M.Varro esee dicit ubertatis Pacuvium, 
gracililatis Lucilium, mediocritatis Terentium. Fronto, however, p. 114 mediocris 
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Pacuvius. Corniricivs ad Her. 4, 7 finds his forte in the messengers’ recitals 
(nuntii.) Cric. de opt. gen. or. 1 tlaque licet dicere et Enanium summum epicum poetam 
et Pacuvium tragicum et Caecilium fortasse comicum. Brut. 258 illorum (Laelius 
and Africanus minor) aequales Caecilium et Pacuvium male locutos videmus; cf. ad 
Att. 7, 3,10. or. 155. Lucit. ap. Non. 30 tristis contorto aliquo ex Pacuviano exordio. 
Hor. E. 2, 1,55. Quint. 10, 1, 97. Pers. 1, 77. Martrat 11, 91. Tac. dial. 20. 
A review of these judgments by Trurret, Tiib. Progr. 1858, 11. Cf. OJanx, Herm. 
2, 234. 

5. Pacuvius as a writer of satires: Diomepes GL. 1, 485 satira . . . carmen 
quale scripserunt Pacuvius et Ennius. Cf. Porpnuyr. on Hor. sat.1, 10,46 cum .. . 
Terentius Varro Narbonensis (§ 212, 1) . . . itlem Ennius . . . et Pacuvius 
hute generi versificationis non suffecissent.—In general on Pacuvius Mommsex, RG. 2°, 
431, Tevrret, Caecil. Statius, Pacuvius etc. Tab. Progr. 1858, 5. Rinnxck, rom. 
Trag. 334; rém. Dicht. 1, 166. 


106. Statius Caecilius, a contemporary of Pacuvius of al- 
most the same age, belonged by birth to the Celtic tribe of the 
Insubrians, and came to Rome probably as a prisoner of war be- 
tween 554/200 and 560/194. After his manumission he associated 
himself especially with Ennius, whom he did not survive very 
long. Thus standing midway between Plautus and Terence, 
Caecilius seems in his comedies, which were adaptations from 
New Attic originals, to have at first adhered more to the manner 
of Plautus, and later on, in accordance with the Greek fashion 
of the period, to have conformed more to rules, though he always 
retained greater originality than Terence. His fragments show 
the usual manner of the palliatae, but not so many archaic forms 
as Pacuvius. 


1, Hreron. ad Euseb. Chron a. Abr. 1838 =575/179: Statius Caecilius comoedia- 
rum scriptor clarus habetur, natione Insuber Gallus et Ennit primum contubernalis. 
quidam Mediolanensem ferunt. mortuus est anno post mortem Ennii II1 (the number 
added by Ritscut, op. 8, 233, in order to carry Caecilius’ life down to the perfor- 
mance of Terence’s Andria [§ 110, 1, 1] ; JIJJ acc. to Dziatzko) et iuxta eum tn 
Laniculo (so Ritscut 1.1. instead of iuzta Janiculum) sepultus. Cf. KFHerwaxn, 
de script. ill. p.3. Gett. 4, 20, 18 Caecilius ille comoediarum poeta inclutus servus 
furt et proplerea nomen habuit Statius. sed postea versum est quasi in cognomentum 
appellatusque est Caecilius Statius, Merely Caecilius he is called in Cre, de or. 2, 40. 
Brut. 258. de opt. gen. 2. ad Att. 7, 8, 10; Statius alone never, not even de or. 2, 257. 
—If Caecilius died a. 588/166 he may have been born c. 585/219, as he is nowhere 
numbered among the longaevi (Ritscut, Parerga 183, note) and was therefore of 
a fit age for military service in 554/200 sqq. 

2. At first he was not successful in his plays, see Ter. Hec. prol. 2, 6 sqq. 
Later on, he was employed as an authority to pass judgment on plays offered for 
exhibition, Sur. vit. Ter. p. 28,9. Rirscut, Parerga 829. 

8. Of the 40 titles of comedies known to us (Risskcx’s com.? p. 35) 16 agree 
with titles of Menander: Andria, Androgynos, Chalcia, Dardanus, Ephesio, 
Hymnis, Hypobolimaeus (Rastraria), Imbrii, Karine, Nauclerus, Plocium, Polu- 
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meni, Progamos, Synaristosae, Synephebi, Titthe. The titles themselves are 
divided into three classes; 1) merely Latin ones, in the manner of Plautus; 2) 
double titles, in Latin and in Greek; 8) merely in Greek, in the manner of Terence 
and Turpilius. The last by far preponderate in number. Hence it may be in- 
ferred that Cacciliusat first treated his originals with great freedom, but afterwards 
adhered to them more and more closely. 


4. Varzo ap. Non. 874 in argumentis Caectlius poscit palmam ; ap. Charis. GL. 1, 
241 radn Trabea, Atilius, Caecilius facile moverunt. Cf. Hon. E. 2, 1,59 and other 
notices in Trurrer, Tab. Progr. 1858, 8. Being an Insubrian by birth and having 
come late to Rome, Caecilius could not be considered a competent authority 
for good Latin; Cic. ad Att. 7, 8, 10. Cf. Brut. 258 (§ 105, 4). Criticism: 
LFevterivs, RhM. 83, 243.—In general see Mommsex, RG. 16, 902 and Tevrret, 
Caecilius Statius ete. Tub. 1858, 1. 


107. In the time of Caecilius, Trabea was another poet of 
palliatae, and perhaps also Atilius, who seems to have resembled 
him ; so was the author of the Boeotia, Aquilius, and Licinius 
Imbrex. Luscius Lanuvinus was an older contemporary 
and rival of Terence. 


1. Varro ap. Charis. GL. 1, 241 ray Trabea, Atilius, Caccilins facile moverunt. 
Cf. Birscut, Parerga 194, who accordingly places the time of the two former 
before that of Caecilius, who came to Rome when a full-grown man. Trabea's 
nomen gentile is unknown, the praenomen Q. without any authority. Two frag- 
ments of lively tone and polished language are found in Risseckx, com. ? p, 81. 


%. The scanty fragments of Atilius (p. 82 Ribb.*), as a poet of palliatae desig- 
nated by the title of Misogynos, are more archaic. Cic. ad Att. 14, 20, 8 calls him 
poeta durissimus and so also Licixivs (correctly Licinus § 146, 3; DDetversen, 
Phil. 42, 182 incorrectly writes Luctlius) ap. Cic. fin. 1,5 calls Atilius who trans- 
lated Sophokles’ Elektra (cf. Sver. Iul. 84) ‘Ferreum scriptorem: verum, opinor, 
scriptorem lamen Ut legendus sit’. Thus the two may be presumed to be identical ; 
see Rispecx, rom. Trag. 608, It is less probable that he is identical with the 
actor L. Hatilius of Praeneste (§ 16, 14) who performed in the plays of Terence 
(at the beginning of the 7th century ? Dztatzxo, RhM. 21, 72). 


8. The Boeotia (Boeotis ? see Kock, com. gr. 2, 85), shown by its title to be a 
palliata, which was considered to be by a certain Aquilius even in (or before) 
Varro's time, was yet attributed by the latter to Plautus on account of its 
Plautine style (Gxt. 3, 3, 8), though L. Accius had emphatically protested against 
this supposition (ib. 9). The historical allusions point to a. 580/174-400/154. 
Birecur, Parerga 82. 123. 208. Ruisssck, com.’ p. 83. 

4. Licinius Imbrez, vetus comoediarum scriplor, in fabula quae Neaera (in)scripta 
et, Geir. 18, 23, 16. Cf. Paut. Festi 109. Nox. 196, 24 Licinius in Marte (cf. 
Beucx, JJ. 101, 832)? Rather Licinius Macer (§ 156, 5). Vorcac. Sxnio. ap. Gell. 
15, 24 se erié quod quarto detur dabitur Licinio. Perhaps identical with Licinius 
Tegula (§ 114, 8)? 

5. Luscius Lanuvinus (Lavinius: see on this perhaps incorrect form 
Dziatzxo on the Phorm, p. 100), the chief adversary of Terence (malivolus vetus 
poeta) who is bitterly attacked in all the Terentian prologues except the one to 
the Hecyra. He translated Menander’s dca (Ter. Eun. prol. 9) and a Onoavpés (ib. 
10) by the same author (?) so faithfully as to preserve even details which were 
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sure to displease a Roman audience, and blamed Terence's deviations from his 
Greek originals and his additions from other Greek plays (§ 16, 9) as faults. Ter. 
Eun. prol. 10. Cf. Andr. prol. 15. Heaut.16. Phorm. prol.1. Ad.1. Gravert, 
Analekten 116. Lapgewie, Kanon des Vole, Sed. 12. Ruisnecx, com.? 83.—On 
Plautius see § 96, 5. 


108. P. Terentius Afer was a native of Carthage, but at 
an early age came to Rome, where he was the slave of a senator 
Terentius Lucanus, by whom he was educated like a free man, 
and soon manumitted. Perhaps on account of his African birth, 
he came into intimate relations with Africanus the Younger, a 
fact which gave rise to the rumour that the latter was the real 
author of his plays. After having exhibited six plays, Terence 
went to Greece (a. 694/160) in order to study there. He died 
there, while on his way home, a. 595/159, in the prime of life. 


1. Our principal source is the extract from Suetonius’ work de poetis (§ 847, 
7) preserved by Donatus (§ 409, 8) in the introduction to his commentary on 
Terence, mostly a compilation of the frequently conflicting notices of the 
grammarians. See Ritschl’s edition in Reifferscheid’s Sueton. (Lpz. 1880), now 
also in his opusc. 8, 204. See also Berax, Phil. 16,627. HSauprx, Gott. Nachrich- 
ten 1870, 111. JVanves, SBer. d. Ber]. Ak. 1876, 789. 


2. The notice in Hieron. ad Euseb, 1859=596/158 and the vitae (Norimber- 
gensis, Ambrosiana) preserved in MS. are collectively derived from Sueton. (n. 1). 
Ritscut, opusc. 8, 374. Only the very short addition to the vita of Suetonius by 
Donatus possesses an independent value (p. 35, 1 B.). 


8. Terence came to Rome perhaps through a slave-dealer, who either bought 
or caught him in Africa. He cannot have been a prisoner of war, as he was born 
after the end of the second Punic war (553/201) and died before the commence- 
ment of the 8rd (605/149); see Fextstetia in Suetonius 1.1. Berar, 1.1. 628. AL. 
734 PLM. 5, 885 Romanis ducibus bellica praeda fui, 


4, The praenomen Publius he may have received either from his patron or 
from another protector, perhaps Africanus the Younger. Cf. Cic. fam. 18, 85, d. 
Att. 4, 15, 1. 

5. Suet. p. 27, 2 Reiff. cum multis nobilibus familiariter vizxil, sed maxime cum 
Scipione Africano et C. Laelio. quibus etiam corporis gratia conciliatus existimatur 

. non obscura fama est adiutum Terentium in scriptis a Laelio et Scipione, eamque 
ipse auxit numquam nisi leviter (cf. prol. to Heaut. and Ad.) refutare conatus. The 
latter he may have done because the rumour was offensive to neither party. 
Comments on it in Surt. 1.1. Cf. Cre. Att. 7, 8,10 Terentium, cuius fabellae propter 
elegantiam sermonis putabantur a C. Laelio scribi. Quint. 10, 1, 99 licet Terentti 
scripta ad Scipionem Africanum referantur. +Vatvecius in actione (§ 147, 8) ap. 
Donatus (Suer. p. 35,5 R.). It is possible that, before publishing, Terence used to 
read his compositions in the circle of his friends and avail himself of their obser- 
vations and suggestions. We'may, at all events, consider this rumour as a 
sufficient warrant for the genuine Roman character of Terence’s style and lan- 
guage. Cf. besides Vancen, MBer. d. Ber). Ak. 1876, 797. 


6. Surr. p. 82, 4 post edifas comoedias nondum quintum alque vicesimum (the 
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number CXAYV is only in interpolated MSS., Ritscnt, op. 8, 258) egressus (Ritsch], 
ingressus) annum, causa vilandae opinionis qua videbalur aliena pro suis edere seu 
(studio added by Ritschl) percipiendi Graecorum institula moresque, quos non perinde 
exprimeret in scriptis, egressus (GBecxer in Graeciam profectus) est neque amplius 
reditt .. . Q. Cosconius redeuntem e Graecia perisse in mari (Fircketses, krit. 
Miszel]. 59 here adds the words sinu Leucadiae and omits the words below) dicit 
ewm C et VIII fabulis conversis a Menandro (on this corrupt passage see Ritscut 
1.1. 257, EBanrexs and AFurcxersex, JJ. 118, 5044. RPxirrr, RhM. 382, 517. 
JHiceeaa, epistula ad Vahlen., Wien 1877, 17): ceteri mortuum esse in Arcadia 
Stymphali [sinu Leucadiae} tradunt Cn. Cornelio Dolabella M. Fulvio Nobiliore coss. 
(a. 595/159, following which Jerome writes ad a. 1859=596/158 Terenfius . . . 
mortur), morbo implicatum ex dolore ac taedio amissarum sarcinarum, quas nave 
praemiserat, ac simul fabularum quas novas feceraf. Cf. Lucan. 5, 651 oraeque 
malignos Ambraciae portus, on which the Scuot. observes: malignos dizit, sive quia 
saxoss sunt sive quia Terentius illic dicitur periisse. Avsox. ep. 18, 16 Arcadiae 
medio qui iacet in gremio. . 

7. The date of his death was traditional (n. 6): but that Terence died in his 
25th year and therefore was born about a. 570/184 has only been inferred by the 
Roman historians of literature, chiefly from the fact of his being a contemporary 
of Scipio (born a. 569/185) and of Laelius (§ 131, 1, 8): cf. Scer. p. 27,6 Nepos 
aequales omnes (Ter. Scip. Lael.) fuwisse censet. But the fact remains established 
even if Terence was several years older than these. Fenestella already asserted 
(Suer. ].1.) afroque matorem (Terentium) fuwisse, and Santra (Sver.).).) even calls 
Scipio and Laelius adulescentuli as compared with Terence. That he may have 
been born earlier there is evidence in the fact that the oldest of the plays (Andr.) 
was performed 598/166, That the elaborate purist Terence should have taken 
his place as a writer for the stage in his 18th year, is hardly credible, nor is it 
likely that his opponent, with whom he often quarrels in the prologues, would 
have omitted to reproach him with this precocity. KLRora, RhM. 12, 183. 
HSacrre, Gott. Nachr. 1870, 114. CDz1atzxo, Ter. com. p. v. 

8. Scer. p. 83, 4 fwisse dicitur mediocri statura, gracilt corpore, colore fusco 
(Sur. 1.1, cf. Vero. Moret. 82 Afra genus, tota patriam testante figura, torta comam 
labroque tumens et fusca colore). His portrait in vignette in the MSS. Vatic., Paris., 
Basilic., Ambr. (§ 109, 2) and also on a contorniate in Gotha, all unauthentic ; 
equally unauthenticated is a bust with a mask (rather tragic than comic) on the 
right shoulder, which was found in 1826 in the neighbourhood of the site indi- 
cated by Suetonius, and which is now in the Capitoline Museum. Ann. d. Inst. 
archeol. 1840, p. 97 tav. GViscont1, iconogr. rom. 1, 817. JJBrryxoutui, rom. 
Ikonogr. 1, 68.—Svet. p. 33, 5 reliquit filiam, quae post equili rom. nupsit, tem 
hortulos XX iugerum via Appia ad Martis (cf. PRE. 1', 158; Witmawns $20, 7). 


109, All the six comedies written and exhibited at Rome by 
Terence are extant. The numerous MSS. are divided into two 
classes, the very ancient Bembine and those representing the 
text of Calliopius. His plays were also annotated ; we possess 
only the commentaries of Dongtus and Eugraphius. There 
are also important didascaliae to the plays (though in a very 
difficult text), and metrical arguments. 


1. Sunt. p. 28, 8 scripsit comoedias sex, ex quibus primam Andriam etc. Cf. 
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Avson, ep. 18,15 on the number six: prutulit in scenam quot dramata fabellarum 
etc. 

2. Manuscripts: the best is Vatic. 8226 (A, s. IV/V, Bembinus; facsimile ap. 
Wartens.-Zancem. t. 8 and 9; CuaTetain t. 6): in competition with this are the 
other MSS. which are all derived from the text, sound in its basis but greatly 
damaged by arbitrary alterations, of the unknown grammarian Calliopius (of s, 
IV or IIE? CBaracyx, quaestt. Ter. 21. FLeo, RhM. 88, 821). The subscriptio 
(§ 41, 2 ad fin.) reads: Calliopius recensui and feliciter Calliomio; cf. OJanx, Lpz. 
Ber. 1851, 862. To these Calliopian MSS. belong among cthers Paris. 7899 (P), 
Vat. 8868 (C), Ambros. (F), Basilicanus (B), all s. X; further, as a separate group, 
important on account of their close connection with A: Victorianus (D, s. X in 
Florence) and Decurtatus (G, Vatic. 1640 s. XI/XII), Lps.s. X (OBrvomann, JJ. 
118, 420, KDztatzxo, RhM. 89, 340), Paris. 10804 s. XI (AF ritscr Phil. 82, 446. 
Dztatzxo }.]. 844). Facsimiles of MSS. BCDFGP are also to be found in Cuars- 
LAIx t. 7-11.—The MS. C is specially notable for its illustrations (to the Terentian 
comedies) which are based on old tradition (FLxo, RhM. 28, 835): partly repro- 
duced in p’Acixcovrr, Hist. de l’art 5, pl. 85. 36. FWuirseter, Denkm. d. Bihnen- 
wesens, Gott. 1851, t. 10. Similar designs are to be found in Fand P. ‘Those in 
F ap. AMar, Plauti fragm. etc., Mail. 1815.—On the Terence MSS.: Ruirsem, 
opusc. 8, 281. FUsprennaca befure his edition p. 1. CSypow, de fide librorum 
Ter. ex Calliopii recensione ductorum, Berl. 1878, FLeo, RhM. 88,817. Dztarzxo, 
RhM. 89, 839. WPrinznorn, de libris Ter. qui ad recens. Calliopianam redeunt, 
Gott. 1885. WFoasrer, Lyoner fragm. zum Hautontim. s. VIII, ZfoG. 26, 165.— 
EBarters, de Ter. ap. Nonium, Diss. Argentor. 9, 1 (see § 390, 3). On the quota- 
tions from Terence in Arusianus (they generally agree with D) HScuinpixs (n. 9) 
cap, 1.—ASrevsixe, anall., ad testimonia Terentiana, Marb. 1672.—Gerrert, cur 
Gesch. der terentianischen Kritik, Jahn’s Archiv 18, 28. ‘JBaix, de Ter. libris 
mss. a Bentleio adhibitis, Brieg 1852. AWhatms, de personarum notis in codd. 
Ter., Halle 1881 (§ 16, 8). FUsrrennsacn, Phil. 82, 442. 

3. For all the plays metrical tables of contents are preserved, consisting each 
of 12 senarii, which in the Bembine severally bear the superscription: GSulptci 
Apollina: is pertocha: § 99, 3. 857, 2.—Commentators : Valerius Probus, Aemilius 
Asper, Helenius Acro, Aelius Donatus, Euanthius; doubtful are Arruntius Celsus 
and the writer, whose name is corrupt, mentioned ap. Donat. on Ter. Eun. 4, 4, 22: 
Ego Adesionem sequor, qui recte intellexit etc. Sunixcar, hist. crit. schol. lat. 1, 77. 
Rirscat, Parerga 861. The commentary of Donatus preserved to us (§ 409, 8) is 
also valuable for its comparative references to the Greek originals, but it is want- 
ing for the Heauton timorumenos: to supply its place JCatruugnivus wrote in the 
15th cent, a commentary which has no value for us; FJLirrier, de Calphurnio 
(+1508) Ter. interprete, Diss. Argentor. 6, 261. The commentary of Eugraphius 
(§ 482, 2) is without independent value; HGenstennera, de Eugraphio, Jena 1886. 
See the scholia of the cod. Bembinus ap. FUmerensacn, Herm. 2, 837, and on them 
WSruvemunn, JJ. 97. 546, 125, 51. Cf. Unrrexnoacn’s edition p. xxxvii.—Differ- 
enliae (synonyms) Terentit ap. HHacex, anecd. Helv. p. cxxxi11. A glossary to 
Ter. from Vat. 1471 s. IX was published by GGostz, ind. schol. Ienens. 1885. 


4, The didascaliae are preserved in a twofold text, viz. in that uf the Bembine, 
and in the Calliopian (n. 2): with the latter are connected the praefationes of 
Donatus. The basis of both was a collection (originally more complete) of scenic 
notices, which had probably been compiled from official records (commentarii 
magistratuum, annales maximi) and literary research, most likely from Varro de 
actis scaenicis (§ 166,5). Out of this the Bembine has preserved a selection, which, 
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though incomplete and confused, is not systematically or intentionally garbled ; 
the Cajliopian version on the other hand gives a deliberate and to some extent 
arbitrary selection, which is limited in each case to a single performance (the 
first), KDziatzxo, RhM. 21, 87. Cf. generally Ritscut, Parerga 268. WW1i- 
maxns, de didascaliis Ter., Ber]. 1864. Dztarzxko, RhM. 20, 570. 21, 64. 89, 339, 
CSterrex, act. soc. Lips. 2, 152. FScuortt, RhM. 81, 469.—On the number of 
actors etc, in Ter. see § 16, 4. See also below n. 6. 


5. The enumeration in § 110 follows the Bembine, which arranges the plays in 
the supposed order of their composition. This MS. alone marks this succession 
regularly with ‘facta I’ (prima or primo loco) ‘facta II” etc. up to ‘facta V1, 
whereas the other MSS. only three times give the number, but in so doing corre- 
spond with the Bemb. The illustrated MSS. CPF have the following succession : 
Andr, Eun. Heaut. Ad. Hec. Phorm., while DG have: Andr. Ad. Eun, Phorm. 
Heaut. Hec. Conjectures as to the cause of these differences of arrangement e.g. 
WW acsen, JJ. 91, 291. FLeo, RhM. 38, 318. Cf. § 110,6,n.1. During the life- 
time of Terence, according to the didascaliae, the following representations took 
place: a. 588/166 the Andria in April (lud. meg.). 589/165 Hecyra 1 (first time, 
lud. meg.). 591/163 Heauton timorumenos (lud. meg.). 598/161 Eunuchus (lud, 
meg.). Phormio (lud. rom. in September). 594/160 Hecyra 2 (Recond trial) and 
Adelphoe (at the funeral games for Aemilius Paulus). Hecyra 3 (complete per- 
formance ; lud. rom.). Dziatzxo, RhM. 21, 84. Cf. HPacketmany, de ordine Ter 
fabularum, potissimum prologis adhibitis, Halle 1875. 

6. ALRLienic, de prologis Ter. et Plaut., Gorlitz 1859. KDzrarzxo, de pro- 
logis Plaut. et Ter., Bonn 1868. GBorssren, les prologues de Ter., Mélanges Graux 
(Par. 1954) 79. ARoemricut, quaestt. scaen. ex. prologis Ter. petitae, Diss.. 
Argentor. 9, 293. 

7. Collective editions: Ed. princeps: Strassb. 1470. Edition s. 1. et a. in 
Traly about 1470-75 (Jahn’s Archiv 4, 325). Editions by Muxetus (Venet. 1555), 
GFarrxus (Florent. 1565), FLixpenproe (c. Donati et Eugraphii comm., Paris 1602 5 
Francof. 1623), PaParsvs, (Neust. 1619), JH Borcier (acc. comm. FGuieti, Strassb. 
1657), in usum Delphini (with index of words, Par. 1675).—Ex rec, et ¢. not. 
RBexrrest, Cantabr. 1726 (with vocabulary, reprint by EVou.penr, Kiel 1846; 
on Bentley’s English MSS. of Ter. see FUmprensacu, Phil. 32, 442. MWarren, 

, Americ, journ, of philol. 8,59). Comm. perp. illustr.; acced. Donat. Eugraphius 

/ ete., cur. AWesternovics, Haag 1726 IH (reprint by CSracupaca, Lps. 1830), Ed. 
FGBortue in Poet. scen. T, IV (Mannh. 1887). Tlustr. NELemaire, Par. 1827 ITI. 
Cum schol. Donati et Eugraphii ed. RKtorz, Lps. 1838. 89. 1].—Ree. AFLeckeisen, 
Lps. 1857. With notes ete. by RStJParry, Lond. 1857; by WWaaner, Lond. 
1869, Ed. et apparatu crit. instruxit FUmprexsacu, Berl, 1870. Rec. KDztarzKo, 
Lps. 1834. 

8, Recent translations (German): by TuBenrery, Stuttg. 1837 sqq.; remodelled 
(Andr. Eun. and Ad.) Stuttg. 1854: by FJacon, Berl. 1845; JHearsst, Stuttg. 1854 
sq. JJCDosner, Lpz. u. Heidelb, 1864 I]. In English verse, by GroCo max, Lond. 
1802. 

9. Criticism and explanation: GHramaxx, de Bentleio eiusque edit. Terent., 
in opuse. 2, 263. JKrauss, quaestt. Ter. crit., Bonn 1850. AKvetrs, exercitt. Ter., 
Bonn 1355. JBrix, de Ter. fabulis post Bentleium emendandis, Liegnitz 1857. 
TuLapewie, Beitr. z. Kritik des Ter., Neustrelitz 1858, EBrunér, quaestt. Ter., 
Helsingfors 1868; acta societ. scient. fennicae 9, 1 sqq. Mapvie, advers, crit. 2, 
12. FUsrrxensacu, analecta Ter., Maing 1874. HBusse, quaestt. Ter., Lps. 1875. 
W Koexs, interpolationes Ter. in d. Festschr. des Friedr.-Wilh.-Gymn., Kdln 1875, 

R.L. M 
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27. MHoexzen, de interpolatt. Ter., Halle 1878. OScncnert, symb. ad. Ter. 
emendandum, Weim. 1878. HScminxpver, obss. crit. et hist. in Ter., Halle 1861. 
> TuBracxe, JJ. 131, 65.—PBaret, de iure ap. Ter., Paris 1878.—Reviews of the 
literature on Ter. since 1878 by WWaexer and ASrencet, JB. 1878, 445. 1874/75 
1,798. 1876 2,856. 1877 2,314. 1881 2,177. 18842, 74. Cf. § 16,2 sqq. 98., 7sqq. 


110. These six plays are as follows: 


1¢ Andriapexhibited a. 588/166 at the Megalensian games, 


an adaptation of Menander’s Avdp/a_with additions from the same 
poet’s ITepev@ia. The last scene exists in two texts. 


1. In the Bemb. the didasc., together with the beginning of the play, is lost, 
but Donatus’ titulus reports about the first and second performance (the latter 
between 611/143-620/134, by Q. Minucius and Valerius, Dztatzko, RhM. 21, 64). 
See Sust. vit. Ter. p. 28,8 primam Andriam cum aedilibus daret, iussus ante Caecilto 
recilare ad cenantem cum venisset, dicilur initium quidem fabulae, quod erat contemp- 
tiore vestitu, subsellio turta lectulum residens legisse, post paucos vero versus invitatue 
ut accumberet cenasse una, dein cetera percucurrisse non sine magna Caecilit admi- 
ratione. 


2. The prologue dates from the first performance, see DziatzKo, RhM. 20, 579. 
21, 64: in his edition of the Phorm. p. 10. OBruemanx, JJ. 118,417. W Waacxesr, 
JB. 1874/75 1, 804. Cf. also HPAcKELMANN (see § 109, 5) 7. 


8. On its relation to the original see Gravert, Analekten 173. KFHermany, 
Ter. Andr. quam fideliter ad Menandrum expressa sit, Marb. 1838. WHuve, 
quaestt. p.5. TuBexrey's pref. to his translation. WTeurret, Stud. u. Charakt. 
280. KDziatzxo, RhM. 81, 234. KBravx, quaestt. Ter., Jen. 1877. FRKamrr, 
§ 111, 2. 


4. Of the two texts of the conclusion the shorter is the genuine one ; the more 
elaborate, which is missing from all the standard MSS., is certainly not Terentian. 
At the best it was composed for a later revival of the play. Rutscut, Parerga 583. 
ASrencet, Manchn. SBer. 1873, 620; ed. of the Andria, p. 148. KDziarzxo, JJ. 
113, 235. AGnrerre.p, de Andr. Ter. gemino exitu, Halle 1886.—On a third exitus 
in cod. Erlang. nr. 800 see FScuuipt, d. Zahl der Schauspieler bei PL u. Ter. 89. 
Cf. HK rit in Rirscuw’s opusc, 8, 280. 


5. Editions: with copious notes by GPrrtet, Ronneb. 1805; ex rec. FrRitreri, 
Ber]. 1833; with critical and exegetical notes by RKvorz, Lpz, 1865; rec. et illustr. 
LQuicnerat, Par. 1866, Annotated by ASrencer, Berl. 1875; CMkissxer, Bernb. 
1876. CEFreeman and AS.oman, Oxf. 1886, 

- 6. ASprenort, d. Composition der A. des T., Miinchn. SBer. 1878, 599.—Vocet, 
Ter. Andr. in graecum conversa. P.I., Treptow 1864. Translated by F... x. 
(Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy), Berl. 1826. 


unu chugya clever der’s Ev- 


vovyos aud some parts of his Koraf._ The varied and lively plo 
ined even in the poet’s life-time a decided success #onue 
play. 
——— 
1. On its relation to the original see Gracert, Analekten 14727 Win 

15. WTevrret, Stud. u. Char. 281. KBravun, quaestt. Ter. Jen 107 
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to Pers. sat. 5, 161 Thais was in the Ev». called Chrysis, Phaedria Chaerestratus, 
Parmeno Davus, and Gnatho in the KéA. was Struthias. 


2. FEunuchus bis die (Ritschl: deinceps) acta est meruifque pretium quantum 
nulla antea cuiusquam comoedia, i.e. (see Ritscut, op. 8, 240) ocfo milia nummum, 
Suet. vita Ter. p. 29 Rffsch.= Ritscut, opusc. 8, 208. Cf. Auctar. Donat. ib. p. 35 
(214), and Donatus’ praef. to the Eun. p. 10, 12 Rffsch. Ritrscur, Parerga 330. 
Dz1atzxo, RhM. 21, 68. 


3. The consuls of the year in which the play was first exhibited are not men- 
tioned by Donatus; the Calliopian didascalia mentions M. Valerius (593/161), 
C. (?) Mummius (608/146); Fannius (593/161); the aed. cur. in Donatus and in the 
Calhopian rec. L. Postumius Albinus (vos. 600/154, cousequently aedile c. 594/160), 
L. Cornelius Merula (probably the father of the consul of 667/87 who bears the 
fame name) and the performance ludis megalensibus; but in the Bemb. M. Iunius 
(Brutus, the jurist, a praetorius? § 133, 2), and L. Iulius (Caesar, the father of 
the consul bearing the same name of 664/90?), ludis romanis. Hence we may 
draw conclusions as to two performances, a. 593/161 (coss. M. Valerius Messala, C. 
Fannius Strabo; aed. Albinus and Merula) and again 606/146 (coss. Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus, L. Mummius Achaicus; aed. Iunius and Iulius). See Dztatzxo, RhM. 
21, 66.—MHaurrt, opusc. 8, 457.520. Vanes, Berl. ind. lect. 1883/84.—Transl. by 
Gravennonst, Hamb. 1852, Ed. (with Andr.) TLParition, Lond. 1870. 


CHesnton monn ow ie self-tormentor, after Men- 


elineation of character and dry in tone, 


1. Ex integra graeca integra comoedia, prol. 4; ib. 36 entitled stalaria. ‘Eavréy 
Tepwpobpevos=se crucians (1, 1, 29), se exercens (1, 1,94); ipse se poeniens (Cic. Tusc. 
3,65). In the titulus the MSS, give the more complete form Heauton tim., and so 
do the grammarians in their quotations. This is therefore the proper title of 
the play, although in pro]. 5 the shorter form Hauton tim. was used in speakin - 
KDztatzxo, RhM. 27, 159. Similar titles are Damoxenos’ "Eauréy revddv, Anti- 
phanes’ ‘Eavroi épav, Dexikrates’ ‘Tg éavrdy whayiuevor and the ’Ef éaurod éorwe 
translated by Caecilius. 


2. The consuls of the year of performance in the Bemb. : Cn. Cornelius, Marcus 
(ought to be Manius) Iuvenius (i.e. Iuvencius, Iuventius); in the other MSS. M. 
Iunio, T. Sempronio, perhaps pointing to the year 591/163, in which Ti. Sempro- 
nius Gracchus II and M’. Iuventius Thalna were consuls, and to a revival under 
the consulship of some Cornelius (Cn. Cornelius Lentulus a. 608'146? P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica Serapio a. 616/188 ?). At the first performance (ludis megalensibus) 
perhays sed. cur. L. Cornelius Lentulus (no doubt the ambassador of a, 592 162 
in oe 81, 23 and cos a and L. Valerius Flaccus (cus, 602/152?) Soe 


mEsonucksuRGH, Lond. 1878.—Criti- 
a31, 805. LHaver, rev. de phil. 
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esting, the delineation of chara ied and 
ole executionGixely rand merry: 


1, On the title and original see prol. 25-28 together with Donatus, according 
to whom Apollodoros’ play was rather entitled "Exdicagouévy. Cf. Mernexe, hist. 
crit. com. gr. 464, Dztatzxo, RhM. 31, 248, 


2. The titulus in the Bemb. is: acta ludis megalensibus Q. Caspione Gn. Servilio 
cos. Graeca Apollodoru Epidicazomenos, Facta est IIT. In the cod. Vaticanus the 
coss, are G, Fannius, M. Valerius, and the same are given in Donat. praef, p. 14, 18 
Rffsch. IM. Valerio et C. Fannio coss.; the MSS. of the Calliopian class have also 
ludis romanis, The latter report the first exhibition a. 593/161, under the aediles 
Albinus and Merula; the Bemb. has a later revival, perhaps a. 618/141 (coss. Cn. 
Servilius Caepio and Q. Pompeius, this being more probable than a. 614/140, coss, 
C, Laelius and Q. Servilius Caepio), Dziatzxo, RhM. 20, 575, 21, 70, 

8, Ter. Phormio ed. CGEtnertixa, Kopenh, 1861. Annotated by KDzratzko, 


Lpz. ? 1885, by JBonp and ASWatrore, Lond. 1879.—J Wo.tennera, Collation des 
Ph. aus e. Hs. des 13. saec. in Tours, ZfGW. 14, 88s. 
with a strange story 


ecyraQthe mother-in-la¥g) a pla p ; 


eculiar cha rs, and almost destitute of plot, and_anything 
rather than a comedy ; hence it was not to the taste of the Roman 


ublic and its performance was long atten ith difficulties. 


: Ow 


1. The plot turns only upon sentiment, and the final solution settles only 
sentimental difficulties, In his characters the Greek poet seems to have intended 


a deviation from the ordinary routine. The explanation of the plot is given 
through rpicwwa wporarixd. 


2. As the play is called ‘Exupd and not Socrus, it is almost certain that it is (like 
the Adelphoe) an adaptation of a Greek play entitled 'Exvpd. In agreement with 
this is Donatus’ notice praef. p.12 R.: fabula Apollodori (Carystii) dicitur esse 
graeca, esp. as he repeats it five times in his commentary, quoting the words of 
Apollodoros (cf. Meineke, fragm. com. gr. p. 1104, ed. min, Conet, novae lect, 122.) 
The notice in the Bemb.: graeca Menandru, may perhaps have been caused by 
Apo.uin. Sipon. ep. 4 12, who mentions Menander’s 'Ewirpérorres as a fabula similis 
argumenti (to the Hec.) At the very utmost, the rpdcwra wporarud might be 
assumed to have been taken from Menander’s play. Trcrre. in PRE. 6, 1700. 
Daiatzko, RhM. 21, 76, 90. Cf. FVFritzscne, lectt. Ter., Rost. 1960, p. 21. 
FHitpenranpt, de Hee. Ter. origine, Halle 1884 (and on this FScutxe, Wfk!Ph. 
1885, 171). 

3. The didase, would agree with the facts, if it were facta IT (it is, however, J’). 
acta ludis megalensibus Sex. Iulio Caesare (cos, 597/157), Cn. Cornelio Dolabella (cos. 
95/159 aedilibus cur., Cn. Octavio T, Manlio coss, (a. 589/165). primum acta sine pro- 
logo (when the performance was interrupted by funambuli, prol. 1,4). relata est 
tterum L. Aemilio Paulo ludis funeralibus (a, 594/160, with prol. 1); non est placila 
(cf. prol. 2, 33), lertio relata est (prol. 2) Q. Fulvio (cos. 601/153) L. Marcio (cos, 
605/149) aed, cur, (at the ludi romani of a. 594/160). placuit, (This was followed by 


Tereuce’s departure to the East.) See Dztarzko, RhM. 20, 576, 21,72. Rivsemn, 
op. 2, 237. 


4, Two prologues, the first incomplete, written for the second perfo 
second for the third. The latter was spoken by the manager Ambivius 
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name (§ 16, 14) but was no doubt composed by Terence. HScuixpier (§ 109, 9) 
cap. 3. OAwmponr, prologi Hec. Ter. . . . pertractantur, Frankfort on Oder 
1873. WFievitz, RhM. 31, 3904. Freckeises, JJ. 113, 583. 


6XAdelphogyfrom Menander’s AéeAdoi, with the addition of 

ca scene from the beginning of Diphilog” = vrarodvicxovre CL be 
simple and well-contrived_ plot, careful delineation of characters 
and_prevailin fulness, render this the most successful play 
of Terence, CBut the sceptical manner, in which at the close the 
new and old time are contrasted with each other, is not very 
pleasing. 


1, Acta ludis funeralibus Lucio Aemilio Paulo, quos fecere Q. Fabius Marumus, 
P. Cornelius Africanus . . . facta sexta, M. Cornelio Cetheyo L. (Anicio) Galle cos. 
(a. 594/160). So according to the cites: FOsaxx, WWitmasns, Dztatzko (RhM. 
20), 577. 21, 78), and Scuinp er (§ 109, 9) cap. 2 in spite of novam vy. 12, have tried 
to prove that this was not the first performance. For the other view see W WaGner, 
JJ. 91, 280. The poet probably had his play in readiness at the time of the death 
of Paulus; its rehearsal would not be likely to require more time than all the 
other preparations for the funeral games. As to Donatus’ statement (praef. Ad. 
p. 7 Rffsch.): hane dicunt ex Terentianis secundo loco actam, see § 109, 5. HBosse, 
quaestt, Ter. (Lps. 1874) cap. I: de tempore quo Ter. Ad. acta sit. HPAcKELMANN, 
1.1. 27. 


2. On its relation to the original see pro]. 6 sqq. Gravert, Analekten 124. 
Inxe, quaest. 25. Tevrrec, Stud. 2381. WFuirwitz, JJ. 97, 675. See also above, 
§ 97, 18,1. On the conclusion see Teurret, Stud. u. Charakt. 287. Srexcen, in the 
preface to his ed. p. vitt. In gen. cf. KFHerwans, de Ter. Adelphis, Marb, 1838= 
Jahn’s Archiv 6,65. KDzrarzxo, RhM. 31, 374. 


8. Annotated by ASrexcet, Ber]. 1879. KDziatzxo, Lpz. 1681. FPcess1s, Par. 
1854. AScoway, Lond. 1886. EBrxoist et JPsicnari, Par.*? 1887.—A Ketter, Symb. 
philolog. Bonn. 813. DGronre, RhM. 22, 640, 


111. Terence, the mper development of whose gifts was cut 
short by his any death, exhibits his character in his comedies 


as that of -axigid imitator, whereas Plautus notwithstanding his 
dependence on the Greeks is a creative poet. _He faithfully ad- 

eres to his Greek originals, and_ avails himself of other Greek 
plays where he feels obliged to alter or curtail them and enliven 
the action. His plots are somewhat monotonous, nor is there 
much variety even in the names of his characters. He does not 
possess the liveliness, freshness and versatility of Plautus, but he is 
free fom his lll He succeeds best in quiet conversa- 


sted and enced, the style terse and 
id consistently delineated. He 
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is a conscientious, sober artist, more to the taste of aristocratic 
connoisseurs than of the people. His language too shows every- 
where smoothness and elegance, purposely rejecting antique forms 
and phrases. His verses are not so varied or lively as those of 
Plautus: Terence employs almost exclusively iambic and trochaic 
metres. 


1. On Terence see in general Mowmsex, RG. 2°, 482. Rissgrcx, rom. Dicht. 
1,131. Review of the plays (by a lady) in Ritschl’s opuse, 2, 752. 

2. His relation to his originals, Duae (fabulae) ab Apollodoro (of Karystos) 
translatae esse dicuntur comico, Phormio et Hecyra: quattuor reliquae_a Menandro, So 
Donatus’ addition te Suet. vita p. 35,10 R. So also the vita Ambros, (§ 108, 2), 
On his manner of using the Greek plays see Mrinexr ad Menand. p. 1. 19, 67. 98. 140. 
Guacent, Analekten 116. WlInwxr, quaestt. Ter., Bonn 1843. TuLapewia, tib. d. 
Kanon d. Vole. Sedig. (1842); Beitr. z. Kritik des Ter. (1858) p. 1-10. FKamrr, d. 
Lustsp. d. Ter, (Andr, Eun, Heaut.) u. ihre gr. Originale, Halberst. 1884. GRerast, 
Ter. im Verh. zu s. gr. Originalen, Wetzl. 1881. GVatziar, quo modo Menandrum 
quoad praecipuarum personarum mores Ter, transtulerit, Par. 1887,—LHFiscuex, 
de Ter. priorum comicorum lat. imprimis Plauti sectatore, Halle 1875. 


3. His want of originality manifests itself also in his frequent use of con- 
tamunation, cleverly as he usually manages it. JKvaseyx, quam rationem Ter. in 
contaminatis fabb. componendis secutug sit, I Adelphoe, Rheine 1896. Ter. 
generally altered the names of his originals, especially so as to denote by the 
name alone the character of the part (‘typical names.’) His lovers are called 
Phaedria, Charinus, Chaerea and Pamphilus; his girls Pamphila, Philumena, 
Bacchis; the slaves Geta, Syrus, Parmeno etc. This habit makes it difficult to 
retain a definite idea of individual characters and plays (EKo6nic, above § 98,7 ad 
fin.). Moreover, the love of a young man for a girl who finally turns out to be 
of free birth and is married by him, forms the plot of Andria, Eun., Heaut., 
Phormio; in the Hee. too there is a kind of dvayrwpopés.—Terence changed the 
metres of his originals according to his pleasure or necessity.—The explanation 
of the plot was often facilitated by the introduction of wpdowwa sxporarixd, see 
§ 16, 11. 


4. Quint. 10,1,99. Terentit scripla . . . suntin hoc genere elegantissima et plus 
adhuc habitura gratiae si intra versus trimetros stetissent (because Ter. was destitute 
of spirit for a higher style). Poor puns: Andr. 218.—Eun. prol. 42, 45. Heaut. 
218.—Heaut. 356. 379. 526. Hec. 543. Ad. 220. 427 etc. Get, 6, 14, 6 vera et 
propria... exempla in latina lingua M. Varro esse dictt . . . medtocritatis Teren- 
tium. 


5. Arranius in Compitalibus 29 Terenti numne similem dicent quempiam ? 
(Ruitscut, op. 3, 263), and perhaps also v. 30: wt quidquid loyuitur sal merumst ! 
Cic. ad Att. 7, 3,10 Terentium, cuius fabellae propter elegantiam sermonis etc., and in 
Limone (ap. Suet. vita Ter. p. 34 Rffech.): . . . lecto sermone, Terenti, . . . Menan- 
drum in medium nobis sedatis motibus affers etc. Caesar (ib. see § 195, 3)... 
puri sermonis amator. Lenibus atque utinam seriptis adiuncta foret vis, comica ut 
aequato virtus polleret honore cum Graecis neve hac despectus parte taceres! Caesar 
calls him, therefore, only dimidtatus Menander. 


6. Linguistic. Cf. esp. above § 98, 7 (lit. on early Latin) EKinrcner, Pros- 
, Odisches zu Plaut. und Terenz, Karlsr. 1846. - Alenia, de genitivi usu Ter. 
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-Oels 1853; die hypothetischen Sitze bei Ter., Gorlitz 1863. - AHernrtcns, de 
ablativi apud Ter, usu et ratione, Elbing 1858. 60 II.+ CScuttter de accus. et 
dativi usu Ter., Minster 1874. MSScaccursr, the substantives of Ter., Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Cire. 6 (1887), 77. PBanrtu, d. Eleganz des Ter. im Gebr. d. Adj., 
JJ. 129,177. CRuin, de pronominum ap. Ter. collocatione, Lps. 1879. PTromas, la 
syntaxe du futur passé dans T., Rev. de instruct. publ. Belge 19, 865. 20, 235. 
325. 21, 2, EHacier, Terentiana; quaestt. cum specimine lexici, Wien 1862. 
AGEnscecprecut, Studia Ter., Wien 1883; Beobachtungen uber. d. Sprachgebr. d. 
latt. Kom., Wiener Stud. 6, 216.—CurGexves, de translationibus Ter., Leer 1884. 
Cf. also n. 7. 


7. Metrical (cf. also § 98,9): The iambic and trochaic verses of Terence occur 
either in long regular series (stichic) or mixed in rapid and frequent alternation 
(lyrical). The lyric arrangement is found only at the beginning of scenes. Its 
laws have not yet been satisfactorily established in detail. But trochaic octonarii 
are invariably followed by other trochaic lines (Bentley’s rule). Metres other than 
the iambic and trochaic occur only three times and each time in short passages : 
Andr. 481-485 (4 bacch. tetram. 1 iamb. dim.). 625-688 (1 dactyl. tetram. 9 cret. 
tetr. 2 iamb. dim. 2 bacch. tetram.). Ad. 610-616 (uncertain: choriambics pre- 
ceded and followed by short iamb. and troch. series),—CConraprt, de versuum Ter. 
structura, Berl. 1870; Herm. 10, 101;°die metr. Kompos. der Koméd. des T., Berl. 
1876) and on this KDztarzxo, JenLZ. 1877, 59. ASpsxar., JB. 1876 2, 372); JJ. 
117, 401. » BBorx, de diverbii ap. Ter. versibus, Magdeb. 1868. JDsranrim, de 
iamb. et troch. Ter., Herm. 15, 238. OPoptasx1, quo modo Ter. in tetr. iamb. et 
troch. verborum accentus cum numeris consociaverit, Berl. 1852. WMerer, 
Wortaccent (see § 98, 8) 21. Uber die Casuren des iamb. Trim. u. tiber pick race 
puce bei Ter. OScucarert, Weim. 1878 (§ 109,9). FScuiee, de versuum in can- 
ticis Ter. consecutione, Berl. 1879. KMetssnex, d. Cantica des Ter. u. ihre 
Eurhythmie, JJ. Supp]. 12,465; d. stroph. Gliederung in d. stich, Partien bei Ter., 
JJ. 129, 289; de iamb. ap. Ter. septenario, Bernb. 1884. 


8 Ethical: religious attitude etc. Treatises by Kerszpxro, Husaicn and 
others; see § 98, 4 ad fin. 


11Q The first writer gf togataebf whom we know is Titinius, 
of a respectable plebeian family, a contemporary of Terence, 


whom he seems, however, to have survived. All his plays bear 
Latin titles and their plots prove them to have been tabernariae. 
The fragments show a broad and popular tone, a bold, lively 
and fresh manner reminding one of Plautus, while in consistent 
delineation of character Titinius was ranked with Terence, and 
applied his talent likewise, and especially, to the female roles. 


1. Varro ap. Charis. GL. 1, 241 46y nullis aliis servare convenit (contigit?) quam 
Titinio, Terentio, Atae. Rirscur, Parerga 19 (cf. op. 3, 125) concludes from these 
words that Titinius was born before Terence; but as the latter commenced to 
write at an early age, and as the existence of togatae during Ter.’s literary career 
is improbable and cannot be pPoved, Tit. may have begun to write after the death 
of Ter. 


2. Serex. Saum. med. 1087 9q.: allia praecepit Titini sententia necti, qui vetert 
claras expressit more logatas. 
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8. We know of 15 titles; the fragments in Rinreck, com.* p. 183.—On Tit. 
see Nevkircn, fab. tog. 97. Rirscu., Parerga 194. Momsen, RG. 18, 905, 


113. Turpilius, also a contemporary of Terence, adhered to 
the palliata; he lived far into the 7th century v.c. He, like 
Terence, translated Greek plays of the New Comedy into Latin. 
The general tone in his fragments is more lively than in the 
lines of Caecilius and Terence; his diction abounds in popular 
elements, his metres are like those of Terence. 


1, Higrox. ad Euseb, chr. a. 1914 (Amand. 1915)=651/108: Turpilius comicus 
senex admodum Sinuessae moritur.—The fragments in Rispeck, com. * 85. 


2. Of the 13 titles known to us, all of which are in Greek, six agree with 
titles of Menander; the Demetrius was adapted from Alexis, Lemniae or Philo- 
pator perhaps from Antiphanes. It is probable that T. soon gave up writing for 
the stage, as the close of the 6th century vu.c. coincides with snp end of the 
palliata. Ruitscui, Parerga 188. 


114. Other poets of palliatae in this period were Juventius 
and Valerius and perhaps Vatronius, who was little esteemed ; 
Licinius Tegula is mentioned as the author a. 554/200 of a 
sacred hymn, and we find the two consuls of the year 581/173, Q. 
Fabius Labeo and M. Popilius Laenas designated as poets. 


1. Iuventius comicus in Varro LL. 7, 63, cf. 6, 50. Inventius tn comoedia, 
Gevi. 18, 12,2. Iuventius in Anagnorizomene, Fest. 298, rests on mere conjecture. 
Pavt. (p. 299M.) incorrectly substituted Terentius.—Rispecx, com. * p. 82 sq. 

2. Valerius in Phormione ap. Prisciax. GL, 2, 200, whom several authorities 
identify with Valerius Valentinus (§ 140, 1). Or perhaps identical with Val. 
Aedituus? The latter is called ap. Gett. 19, 9, 10 vetus poeta, and is mentioned 
before Licinius and Catulus. Cf. also § 86,6 and 146, 2. Rissecx, com.* p. 802 
and Ltxxxvi11.—Concerning Vatronius (the name occurs repeatedly in inscrip- 
tions) Pracipr gl. p. 18 Deuerl.: Burrae Vatroniae, fatuue ac stupidae, a fabula 
quodam Vatroni auctoris quam Burra (Tléppa was the title of a play by Diphilos) 
tnscripsit vel a meretrice Burra, FBtcurcer, RhM. 33, 809.—Unappropriated titles 
of palliatae: Adelphi, Hydria, Georgos; Rissgecx, com.? p. 112. Mention of an 
old (?) comedy in a letter from PCDecembrio to Niccolo Niccoli 1412-20 (printed 
in Menvs, epist. Travers. 35, 7 p. 1050) concerning the works which were possessed 
by the library of Giov. Corvini (¢ 1438) in Milan: ex antiquissimis libris vetus- 
tissimi, quos carie semesos ad legendum facesso: . . . comoedia antiqua, quae cuius 
sit nescio, tn ea Lar familiaris (as in Plaut. Aul. and especially in the Querolus 
§ 436, 9) multum loquar est: voll ne parasitus antelucanum cubet, ut plostrum vetus, 
pelces et rastros quatridentes ruri quam festinissime transferal; is ne volt parere yui- 
dem eo quod gallus nondum gallulat. meo denique iudicio vetustissima. Cf. RSan- 
BADiN1, della bibliot. di Gioy. Corvini e d’ una ignota commedia, Livorno 1886, 


8. Livivs 81, 12 in fin.: decemvirt . . . carmen ab ter novenis virginibus cani per 
urbens iusserunt (in consequence of prodigies) donumque Iunoni Reginae ferrt. . . . 
carmen. . . tumcondidit P, Licinius Tegula. Cf. Ritscut, Parerga 197. 104. See 
also § 80, 1. 107, 4.—On Fabius and Popillius cf. § 125, 5. 
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115. Of the metrical inscriptions of the 6th century v.c. only 
a few of any length are preserved. 


1. On the inserr. in saturnians see § 62, 4. Among the epitaphs of the 
Scipios (cf. § 83, 7) nos. 80, 33 and 34 belong to this period (CIL. 1, p. 19 sq.). 

2. The epitaphs of Naevius (in saturnians § 95, 1), preserved ap. Gent. 1, 24 
and Cic. Tuse. 1, 34 (Enn.), of Plautus (in hexameters § 96, 2), Ennius (in elegiac 
metre § 100, 6 ad fin.) are not, as would appear, by the poets eulogised in them, 
but were composed at a later time by way of description of their literary charac- 
teristics. OJans, Herm. 2, 242. Only the epitaph of Pacuvius (ap. Get, 1.1. in 
jainbic senarii § 105, 1) is entirely in keeping (both in form and matter) with the 
actual contemporary epitaphs, and may very possibly have marked the poet's 
grave. Bocurevrer, RhM. 387, 521. . 


I Prose-wRiTERs. ___ 
L1G Of the earliest Roman_historians, who wrote in Greek 
(§ 2. 36) the oldest and most important iQ, Fabius Pictory 


_of the time of the second Punic war (born about 500/254). His 
- feropia extended from Aeneas down to his own time, treating of 
the latter at great length. ‘biosend Dion ysins¥requently find 
fault with him ; but the first uses him as his principal authority 
in the second Punic war, and Livy seems_to follow him in more 
details than he confesses. Besides the Greek work, there was 


also a Tater version in Latin. Works on the ius pontificium are 


attributed to him with little or no authority. 


1. Dionys. ant. 1, 6 duolas 8¢ rovros (the Greek writers on Roman history) 
wai obSey Sstapspouvs éfé3wxay loroplas xal “‘Pwpaiwy door ra waraid Epya ris rodews 
OXrnnay dartcry curdypayay, dv elor wpecBirara Kédivrds re PdSios cal Aetxcos Kiyaos, 
Gupérepa xara rots gownwKods dxudoavres wotdpous. rovrwy 8 trav dvdpav éxdrepos 
ols tv abris Epyos wapeyévero bd Thy dumepiay dxpiSds dvéypaye, ra 8¢ dpxaia ra 
wera Tie xricw Tis wodews yerdueva xedarawhas eréSpauer. Pore. 8, 9 xara rots 
xapo’s (of the second Punic war) 4 ypdgww (Fab. P.) yéyove xai rod cuvedplou pereixe 
rév 'Pwualws. Liv. 22,7, 4 (at the battle of the Trasimene lake) Fabium aequalem 
temporibus hutusce belli potissimum auctorem habui. Cf. Evtrop. 3,3 L. Aemilio cos. 
(329/225) ingentes Gallorum copiae Alpes transierunt. sed pro Romanis tola Italia 
consensit traditumque esta Fabio historico, qui et bello interfuit etc. So also Oros. 4, 
18. cf. Prin. NH. 10,71. After the battle of Cannae (538/216) Q. Fabius Pictor 
Delphos ad oraculum missus est (Liv, 22, 57, 3, cf. 23, 11, 1. sqq.). Piut. Fab. Max. 
18 els SeXhovs éwdupOn Scowpdwos Ilixrwp ovyyev}s PaSiov (the Cunctator). App. 
Hann. 27 4 Bovrh Kéivrov daSior, rév ovyypaddéa rawde raw Epywr, és AeNdols rene 
etc. On his father and son see Haaxu in PRE. 6, 2911, $1. 83. On tha regard 
for his own family shown in his work, see Momusen, rom. Forsch. 2, 278, 

2. Liv. 1, 44,2 seriptorum anliquissimus Fabius Pictor. 2, 40,10 Fabium, longe 
antiquissimum auctorem. Dioxys. 7, 71 Kotvry Pa3iy SeSawry xpsuevos cal ovSeuads 
éri Sedpuevos wiorews érépas. wadatéraros yap dyno row ra pwuacd ovvratauéver cal 
wicrw ob« ¢ by fxovre pdvov AAG Kai df dw ards Lyww wapexsuevos. Dion. 1, 79 gives 
the legend of the foundation of Rome after Fabius. S-e Moumsey, rim. Forsch. 
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2,9. On the other hand Drowys. 4,6 and 30 censures his paduula in an insignificant 
detail. Porys. 1, 14 says that he undertook the history of the Punic war 3a 
7d rols éuweipérara Soxotvras ypadew Umep atrov, Piiwov xal Pafiov, uy Sedvrws nuy 
drmyyedxdvac rhe ddjOeay. éxdvras yey ob» éYetoOac rovs dxdpas ofx vrohausdrw, 
croxafopevos dx Tov lov xal ris aipécews av’rav, but Pictor (he says) was misled by 
his patriotic leaning to the Romans; cf. ib. 1,58 and below. Wo.rriin, Antio- 
chus 87. 39. 58 sq. Potymios 8, 8 and 9 speaks of Pictor in his crotchety manner, 
influenced also perhaps by the rivalry between the Scipiosand the Fabii. TuLucas, 
Glogauer Progr. 1854, p. 10. HPeren, hist. rell. 1, exxxiiu. Liv. 1, 55, 8 magis 
Fabio, practerquam quod antiquior est, crediderim . . . quam Pisoni. Livy quotes 
him (besides this and the other passages already cited 1, 44, 2. 2, 40, 10. 22, 7, 4) 
at 8, 30, 9 and 10, 87, 14. It is uncertain whether Livy means especially Pictor 
when he meutions ina general manner antiquissimos scriptores or priscos annales 
or velustiores scriptores ; it is even doubtful whether, in large portions of his history, 
Livy made use of him directly as his chief authority (cf. E. Hevpenrercn, Fab. P. 
and Livius, Freib. 1878) ; likewise whether the portions of Diodorus which treat of 
Roinan history are founded on Fabius Pictor (Diodorus mentions no other Roman 
historian, and meutions even him only once). This last question is answered in 
the affirmative by Nirsuur, RG. 2, 192. 630, and Mosasen esp., rom. Forsch. 2, 273, 
has tried to prove it. For the other view see Scuweurer, RG. 2,24. Nitzscn, 
Annalistik 226, BNirsr, Herm. 18, 412. CPerer zur Kritik d. Quellen d. alt. 
rom. Gesch. (Halle 1879) 118. EMrver, RhM. 37, 610. LCony, Phil. 42, 1 etc. 
But Polybios, who frequently mentions Fabius (1, 14, 1 sqq. 1, 15, 12. 1, 58, 5. 
8, 8. 8, 9), certainly made use of him. Nuxse, Herm. 13, 410. GFUnarr, Herm. 
14, 00; Phil. 89, 69. Especially too for the description of the Gallic invasions 
2, 18 sqq. and in particular for the enumeration of the Italian forces 2, 24; see 
Mosseex, rom. Forschungen 2, 882. Prix, NH. mentions Fabius in his ind. auct. 
to b. 10. 14. 15 and quotes him 10, 71. 14, 89. 


3 The fragments of Pictor ap. HPeter, hist. rell. 1, 5. 109; hist. fragm. 6. 74. 
—W Hanatsess, de Fabiis et Aufidiis rer. rom. scriptoribus, Bonn 1853; WNovRisv, 
de gente Fabia (Leiden 1856) 165. HNussxx, RhM. 22, 565. HPerer, hist. rell. 1, 
Lxix. TnuP.éss, JJ. 99,239. KWNirzscu, d. rom. Annalistik (1873) p. 267 and 
for the other view EHrypenreics 1.1). 


4. Prut. Romul. 8 (cf. 8) 7rd xvpwirara (of early Roman history) wpéros els 
tots "EXAnvas diddwxe Acoxdys 6 HeraphOcos, p xal aScos Wixrwp é» rots weloros 
érnxo\ovdnse. The agreement in facts between Pictor and his contemporary 
Diokles may be more justly explained from their using the same sources 
(Scuwrater RG. 1, 412), or perhaps even by assuming that Diokles already made 
use of the Roman annalists. Cf. HPrrgr, hist. rell. 1, uxxx. Momsen, rom. 
Forsch. 2, 279, 


5. That Fabius Pictor did not commence his Greek work before the termina- 
tion of the second Punic war is likely from the nature of the case, and also that 
he brought it down to the close of that war. The latter is rendered probable by 
Arriax. Hann. 27 (see n. 1). 


6. Latin passages are repeatedly quoted from Fabius Pictor as his authentic 
expressions, e.g. spelunca Martis, lupus as a feminine, duovicesimo anno, this last 
in a longer quotation ap. Gru. 5, 4, 8 (from a copy of the Annals of Fabius 
bonae atque sincerae vetustatis, of which the correctness was guaranteed by the 
vendor in libraria apud Sigillaria), Accordingly we are obliged to assume a 
Latin version. Fronto, ep. p. 114 Nab. (§ 37, 5) can refer only to this Latin 
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version. This must, however, have been later than the original Greek, as it 
presupposes a higher development of Latin prose, the earliest work in which is 
Cato's Origines (hence perhaps in Cic. de or. 2, 51 ut noster Cato, ut Pictor, ut Piso, 
and ib. 58 talis noster Cato et Pictor et Piso; but de leg. 1,6, where the historical 
fact is mentioned, in another order: ad Fabiwm aut Catonem aut ad Pisonem?). 
It may be doubted whether the Latin version was made by the author himself, 
or by another, perhaps also called Fabius. But the supposition that there were 
two famous annalists of the name of Fabius (Pictor) (HPeter, hist. rell. 1, 
LXXVI. CLxxViI1. Momsen, rém. Forsch. 2, 878) is not supported thereby. 
Many scholars take this second to be the jurist Servius Fabius Pictor, others 
again Fabius Maximus Servilianus (cos. 612/142), of whom it is, at all events, 
certain that he wrote historical works. A Numerius Fabius Pictor, whose name 
was founded on the corrupt reading ap. Cic. de div. 1, 43 (Aeneae somnium, quod 
in ft numerum Fabi Pictoris graecis annalibus eiusmodi est) disappears with the 
emendation by MHenrzz, philol.-klinischer Streifzug 82; RhM. 17, 579; JJ. 99, 
768, nostri. But from Cicero's words we may also conclude that the Latin 
version of Fabius’ annals did not contain the dream of Aeneas at all, or at least 
not at such length, that it was therefore a kind of abridgment. This was also 
divided (either by the author himself or somebody else) into books; the first 
book is quoted by Nox. 518, 28; the fourth by Gruv. 5, 4, 3.—LHowzarrer, rom. 
Chronol. 351. WSortac, JJ. 183, 479. 


7. The work of a certain Fabius Pictor de iure pontificio is more likely to 
belong to the jurist Serv. Fabius Pictor, than to the annalist Q. Fabius Pictor, 
notwithstanding Nox. 518 Fabius Pictor Rerum gestarum lib. I. . . . Idem 
iuris pontificis libro TIF. Cf. § 133, 3, 


117, Pictor’s younger contemporary, L. Cincius Alimentus, 
praetor 544/210, wrote a similar work, also in Greek, and as it 
seems, not without critically availing himself of historical sources. 
This annalist has, however, become a somewhat uncertain figure 
by his being frequently confounded with a later writer of the 
same name. 


1. Dioxys. 1,74 Aetvxcos Kiyxcos, dvhp éx rod BovXeuvrixod aveedplov, (places the 
foundation of Rome) repi rd réraprow Eros rit Swhexdrys dAvumiasos (Momsen, rom. 
Chronol.? 315. Priss p. 34 and JJ. 108, 385). Liv. 21, 38, 3 L. Cinctus Alimentus, 
quit captum se ab Hannibale (at all events after his praetorship, prob. a. 546/208) 
scribit, 26, 23, 1 praetorum inde comitia habita. P. Manlius Vulso , . . et 
L. Cineius Alimentus creati sunt. 27, 7,12 legiones decretae: M. Valerio cum Cincio 
(his quoque est enim proroyatum in Sicilia imperium) Cannensis exercitus datus. 
See also ib. 26, 28. 27, 5, 7. 8. 26. 28. 29. He was a plebeian: (his brother) M. 
Cincius Alimentus was tribune of the people a. 550/204, Liv. 29, 20. 


2. Dioxrs. 1, 6 (see § 116, 1) and ib. 79 wepi 3¢ ray ex ris "INas yevoudvww Kowros 
wey dass 2. . . w Nevads re Kiyxcos cal Kdrwe Idpxios xai Niswe KaXrovpmos 
kal raw G\Nwy oryypadéwr ol rAciovs Heodotdnoay. Liv. 7,3, 7 Volsiniis quoque clavos 
indices numeri annorum firos in templo Nortiae etruscae deae comparere diligens 
talium monumentorum auctor Cincius adfirmat, As Livy never elsewhere quotes 
any but historical works, this passage is probably, as MHertz and others think, 
to be taken as referring to the annalist Cinc. The arguments of Meackvin, 
PiOse (p. 17, 25) and HPerer (hist. rell. 1, xv) only show the possibility of an 
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allusion to Cincius the antiquarian (see n. 4). Liv. 21, 38, 3-5 L. Cincius Alimentus 
+ + « maxime auctor me moveret, nist confunderet numerum Gallis Liguribusque 
additis . . . ex ipso autem audisse (xe) Hannibale etc. Cincius’ statement is 
defended by FLacumaxn, de font. Liv. 2, 80; cf. Priss. p. 5-8. HPrrer, hist. rel). 
1, c1x. The silence of other writers (e.g. Polybios) about him may be explained 
from the coincidence of his subject with the work of the more famous Fabius, 
and at all events does not prove these Greek annals by Cincius to have been a 
fabrication of the Augustan age (Momsen, rom. Chronol. *815; RG. 18, 921). 

3. The fragments of Cincius most recently ap. HPerer, hist. rell. 1,40; frag. 
82. MHertz, de Luciis Cinciis, Cinciorum fragm. ed., Ber]. 1842. Sctweoter. 
RG. 1,78. JTuP iss, de Cinciis rerum rom. scriptoribus, Bonn 1865, cf. N. Schweiz, 
Mus. 6 (1866), 483. HPerrr, hist. rel). 1, cr. crx. 


4. We find also attributed to Cincius (Hertz 1.]. 82. Hvsenxe, iurisprud. 
anteiust.S 84), a book de fastis (Macron. 1, 12, 12, cf. Kiyxcos év ry epi dopraw ap. 
Laver. Lyp. de mens. 4, 92 and ib. 4, 44 Klyxios 6 “Pwuaios cogurrys), de comitiis 
(Fest. 241, 21), de consuluin potestate (Frs7. 241, 8), de officio iurisconsulti (from 
which Festvs 178, 10, 821, 29, quotes a second book) mystagogica (a second book 
in Festus 868, 26), de re militari (the 3rd, 5th and 6th books are quoted by Gext. 
16, 4), de verbis priscis (in Festus 214, 31. 277, 4. 380, 1). It seems, however, pro- 
bable and has, moreover, been shown by MHenrrz 1.1.61, that all these political and 
antiquarian works are by a later learned jurist L. Cincius (Frst. 218, 18). Hrarz 
(with HPrter) places him in the time of Cicero (and Varro) and identifies him 
with the L. Cincius who occurs in the correspondence of Cicero; Pliiss removes 
him into the Augustan period (§ 255, 6), a supposition supported by the enumera- 
tion in Arnos. adv. nat. 8, 38 and Cuanis. GL. 1, 182 (Varro et Tullius ef Cincius) ; 
ef. also Griu. 7, 15, 5 (Aelii, Cincti, Santrae) and Fest. 173 (Cincius et Santra). 
On the other hand see Macr. 1, 12, 12 sq. (Cingius . . . Cingio etiam Varro 
consentit) and Fest. 166, 174. 277 (Cincius et Aelius). 170 (Santra, Aelins, Cinctus). 
He would, therefore, at least have been a younger contemporary of Cicero. 
Pltiss also conjectures that this Cincius (c. 725,29) wrote annals, which were 
frequently (e.g. by Dionys. of Halic.) confounded with the works of the earlier 
annalist of the same name; this would be credible only if the younger Cincius 
also had written in Greek. Cf. HPxrsn, hist, rell. 1, crv. exiv. 


118. The national tendencies in public life and in literature 
are in the 6th century u.c. most zealously represented by M. 
Porcius Cato, born at Tusculum a. 520/234, quaestor 550/204, 
aedilis 555/199, praetor 556/198, consul 559/195, censor 570/184, 
died 606/149. A firm and strong character, fully aware of his 
purposes and following them now with indomitable energy, 
now with cunning; eager for strife, and full of shrewd common 
sense, Cato is the archetype of an old Roman, But then he 
also betrays the influence of his time in the vanity with which 
he loved to show himself to the greatest advantage, and in 
his often glaring egotism. In politics he was without the 
farsightedness of his aristocratic adversaries, though no one 
surpassed him in well-meaning patriotism. In spite of the 
small esteem he professed for literary composition, he was a 
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prolific writer, and he is indeed the first real prose-writer of the 
Romans. 


1, Cato’s (=Sapiens) surnames: Censor, Censorius, Orator, later distinguished 
from the Uticensis by the addition of priscus or superior. For his manysidedness 
see Quist. 12,11, 23 M. Cato idem summus imperator, idem sapiens, idem orator, 
tdem historiae conditor, idem iuris, idem rerum rusticarum peritissimus fuit. Cf. 
Cre. de or. 8, 135. Brur, 294, and §121,2. Liv. 39,40 gives an eloquent and 
admiring estimate of Cato, though he does not expressly mention his Origines. 
On. his life and character see the biographies by Cornelius Nepos and Cicero's 
Cato, Plutarch’s Bios Karwvos, Victor vir. ill. 47; of modern writers WDrumaxy, 
GR. 5, 97. PRE. 5, 1904. Mosmasgx, RG. 1%, 812. ORapsseck, M. Pore. Cato Cens, 
als Schriftsteller, in the N. Senweiz. Mus. 1 (Bern 1861), 7. GVoLieursen, quaestt. 
Caton. seu dt vita Catonis eiusque fontt. atque de originibus, Kiel 1880. GCorteEss, 
de M. Porc. Cat. vita, operibus et lingua, Turin 1883 (in addition Grammatica 
Catoniana ib. 1883),—PW ease, quaestt. Catonian. capita V, Gitt. 147. 

2. HJorpan, M. Catonis praeter librum de re rustica quae extant, Lps. 1960. 
See also HJorpan, Quaestt. Caton. capita II, Berl. 1856. 


8. Cic. Brut. 69 of Cato: cum ita sit ad nostrorum temporum rationem vetus ul 
nullius scriplum erste diqgnum quidem lectione quod sit antiguius. Cf. ib. 61 nec vero 
habeo quenuyuam antiquiorem, cutus quidem scripta proferenda putem, nisi quem Appt 
Caeci oratio . . . et nonnullae mortuorum laudationes forte delectant, But there 
is no doubt that Cato was the first who wrote and published a large number of 
works (some of them of great extent) in Latin prose. 


4. Pict. Cato mai. 7 ebyaps dua xal Seivds Hy, 7858 cal xarardnxricds, PorKdpue 
cal abornpds, dropeyuatixds Kai dywuoreadés. With his red hair, his powerful voice, 
and the heavy blows which he dealt as an orator both in jest and earnest, Cato 
made a deep impression alike on friends and enemies.—On a statue with the 
inscription M* p+ caTo* see Matz-Duuy, antike Bildwerke in Rom or. 1289 and 
Bernotut, rém. Ikonogr. 1, 259. 


119. Cato, who until the end of his life took part in all 
public affairs in the most energetic manner, and opposed in- 
cessantly the predominant party and the Grecian tendencies 
of his age, had ample opportunity of exhibiting his native 
eloquence. He was also the first Roman who wrote down and 
published his speeches on a large scale. Cicero knew of more 
than 150 of them; we know of only 80, beginning in the year 
ot Cato’s consulship, either in fragments or from the events 
which caused them, These 80 are pretty equally divided 
between judicial and political speeches, delivered either before 
the senate or an assembly of the people. The fragments show 
spontaneous eloquence, and practice in all effective modulations, 
humour and earnestness, self-praise and cutting raillery. 


1. Corxer. Ner. Cat. 3, 3 says inaccurately ab adolescentia confecit (rather 
habuit) orationes. More justly Cicero (Cat. mai. 88) makes him say: causarum 
tustrium quascumyne defendi nunc (in senectute) cum mazxime conficio orationes. 
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Among those known to us as published speeches we find some which we can prove 
never to have been actually delivered (in M’. Acilium of a. 565/189), Cf. § 44, 8. 


2. Cic. Brut. 67 refertae sunt orationes amplius centum quinquaginta, quas quidem 
adhuc tnvenerim et legerim, et verbis et rebus illustribus. The titles and fragments 
preserved have been collected by HMever, orat. rom. fragm.? p. 11 (who increased 
the number to 98 speeches) and more lucidly by HJorpax, Caton. q. exst. p. 38, 
cf. p. x1 (supplements ap. LMGuter, RhM. 23, 541. 24, 331). Several of them 
dealt with cases of civil law. Speeches in self-defence: Liv. 39, 40 mentions 
among his scripta omnis generis orationes pro se multae, Of these we know only 
six (e.g. de innocentia sua, Gxt. 20, 9), though we learn that Cato was 44 times 
accused by his adversaries without, however, sentence being once passed against 
him (Puy. NH. 7, 100. Vicror vir. ill. 47,7. Prot. Cat. 15 comp. 2. Var. Max. 
8,7,7. Apert. 19, 8). Speeches of this class were of course only improvised, 
nor did Cato like to hand down to posterity the charges raised against him. 
On his proems see § 44, 5. 

8. Cato’s speeches were long preserved by the rhetors and grammarians and 
the antiquarian fashion of the 2nd century (e.g. Hadrian Ciceroni Catonem 
praetulit, Sranr. Hadr. 16, 6). In the 4th century of the Christian era they 
were known to Servius (ad Aen. 7, 259. 11, 801) and Marius Victorinus (Boers. 
in Cic. Top. I p. 271 Or.). 

4. The best characterisation of Cato’s style is given by Geiiivs NA. 6, 8, 
17 sqq. 52 8q., e.g. (53) ea omnia distinctius numerosiusque fortassean dict potuerint, 
Sortius atque vividius potuisse dict non videntur. Cicrro’s descriptions (esp. Brut. 
63, 293, and de or. 1, 171. orat. 152) are partly confused in their expressions, 
partly impaired by the endeavour to use Cato as shield and foil for himself. 
Quint. 2, 5, 21 expresses himself intelligently. EScuoner, de Catone Cens. 
oratore, Neisse 1825. A Waxstrrwann, Gesch. d. rim. Bereds. 37. 


120. Cato composed also the first Roman historical work in 
Latin prose, his seven books of Origines, commenced in the later 
years of his life and continued nearly until his death. The 
work comprised also the other tribes of Italy, including Upper 
Italy, at the same time dealing with ethnography and all sides of 
social life to an extent which remained without imitation. In all 
the rest, the work was in the manner of the Annalists, now brief, 
now extensive and even allowing space for the insertion of com- 
plete speeches by the author. 

1. Cornet. Nep. Cat. 8. 8 senex (i.e. probably not before his sixtieth year, 
590/174) historias (thus the Origines are called also by Serv. Aen. 6,842. Pvt. 
Cato 25) scribere institutt, earum sunt libri VII. primus continet res gestas regum 
populi rom.; secundus et lertius unde quaeque civitas orta sit italica; ob quam rem 
omnes Origines videlur appellasse. in quarto autem bellum poenicum est primum 
(perhaps with a summary account of the preceding years of the Republic), 
in quinto secundum. atque haec omnia capitulatim sunt dicta (according to the 
principal events, distinguishing memorable actions and sayings; cf. Mar. Vict. 
ad Cic. rhet. I p. 5? Or. Sallustiug . . . tribuit in libro I historiarum Catoni 
brevitatem: ‘Romani generis disertissimus paucis absolvit, cf. Arr. 19, 8). 
reliqua quoque bella pari modo persecutus est, usque ad praeturam Ser, Galbae 
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(rather until 605/149, see n. 2) qué diripuit Lusitanos. atque horum bellorum duces 
non nominavil, sed sine nominibus res nolavit. in eisdem exposuil quae in Italia 
Hispaniisque aut fierent aut viderentur admiranda (i.e. memorable, bavzaca, 
wapadofa). tn quibus (probably the whole work) mulla industria et diligentia 
comparet, nulla doctrina (no book-learning, see Jorpan p. Lx). On this suppres- 
sion of the names of generals, which no doubt applies also to the Roman generals 
descended from the aristocratic families so little loved by the author, see besides 
Puix. NH.8, 11 Cato, cum imperatorum nomina annalilus detrazerit, eum elephantum 
qui fortissime proeiatus esset in punica acie Surum tradidit vocatum.—Dioxys. 1, 11 
IIdpxios Kdrwy, 6 ras yeveadoyias rav dy ‘Iradia wideww drimedorara ovvayayaw. 
Souin. 2,2 sed Italia tanta cura ab omnibus dicta, praecipue M. Catone etc. Serv. 
Aen. 7, 678 de Italicis urbibus Hyginus plenissime scripsit et Cato in originibus. 
Fronto p. 208 Nab. Cato . . . Italicarum originum pueritias ilustrartt. 
Dionys. 1, 74 Kdrwv Wibpxcos édAnvixdy ude ovx dpife xpdvov (as the year of the 
foundation of Rome), éxmedjs 82 -yerduevos ef xai ris AdXNos wepl Thy cuvaywyhy ris 
dpyastohoyoupévns loropias freaw dwopaive: bucl cal rpaxovra nal rerpaxogios borepoicay 
raw IXaxsuw. 6 3¢ xpdvos obros dvauerpnOeis rais 'Eparoofevovs (who placed the capture 
of Troy a. 1183) xpovoypagiais xara 7rd wpwrov Eros wixre rijs é8dduns dAvuriados 
(1183 —482= 751). 


2. Festus 198 Originum libros quod inscripsit Cato non satis plenum litulum pro- 
positt sui videtur amplexus, quando praegravant ea quae sunt rerum gestarum p. rom 
Fronto p. 208 Cato . . . gui. . . tlalicarum originum pueritias inlustravit, 
The title of Origines (beginnings, origina] history) is most easily explained by 
assuming the first three books to have been at first published separately. Of the 
7th book, at least, it is certain that it was composed and published after the 
others; see Cic. Brut. 89 Lustanis a Ser. Galba praetore (a. 608/151) 
interfectia T. Libone tribuno pl, (605/149) populum incitante . . . M. Cato legem 
suadens in Galbam multa dixit; quam orationem in Oriyines suas rettulit, paucis 
antequam mortuus est diebus an mensibus. See Cato ap. Cic. Cato mai. (the scene is 
laid a. 604/150) 33 septimus mthi liber Originum est in manibus. Ger. 13, 25 (14) 
15 Cato ex Originum septimo, in oratione quam contra Ser. Galbam dizit. The 
publication of the first three books might have taken place c. 588/166, as the 
antiquity of Ameria was there fixed by reference to the war with Perseus (ended 
596/168) (Prix. NH. 8, 114 Ameriam . . . Cato ante Persei bellum conditam 
annis pooce.xiit prodit), But Cato’s speech pro Rhodiensibus (quae et seorsim 
fertur et in quintae originis libro scripla est, Grit. 6, 3, 7), contained in the 
5th book, was also as early as a. 596/168. If therefore the original publi- 
cation had been extended to 5 books, the title would have been chosen a parte 
potiori, as the introduction of the oldest history of the rest of Italy was 
after all peculiar to Cato, while in the early history of Rome he was preceded 
by Fabius Pictor, whom he sometimes merely copied (cf. Dioxys. ant. 1, 79), and 
the history of the two Punic wars had also been related by that writer. Bexcx, 
Progr., Halle 15th July 1865, p. 7 sq. holds that the publication of the Origg. 
was gradual.—He is classed with the Annalists ap. Cic. de or. 2, 51 (§ 116, 6), leg. 
1, 6 post annales pontificum mazximorum . . . st aut ad Fabium aul ad aes 
Catonem aut ad Pisonem aut ad Fannium aut ad Vennonium venias, Prix. NH. 
8, 11 (cf. n. 1) plainly calls the Origines annales, The insertion of speeches by 
the author was certainly a deviation from the manner of former annalists, Cato 
being altogether haud sane detrectator laudum suarum (Liv. 34, 15, 9). These 
Speeches appear to have been expressly collected at a later time and thus (very 
much like those from Sallust’s historiae) to have survived the work of which 
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they originally formed part (cf. Jornpan p. tvii1). The absence of names (n. 1) 
as well as the ineqnality of the treatment made it difficult for later writera to 
avail themselves of the work; hence they generally preferred to go back to Fabius 
Pictor. 


8. Collection of the fragments of the Origines by HJorpan p. 3 sqq. 
(cf. p. xtx). HPrrer, hist. rell. 1, 51; fragm. 40.—Vanvex, ZfoQG. 10, 480. 
Wsortac, WschrfklPh. 1886, 886. 916.—Schwratkr, RG. 1, 81. Mosmsex, RG. 
16, 922. HPerrter, hist. rell. p. cxxvit. 


121. Cato published his practical instructions on agriculture, 
sanitary rules, and oratory, perhaps also military art and 
law, as admonitions to his son. In the first three branches 
especially many practical sayings attest his quick observation. 
He also wrote for his son practical rules of life in verse and 
addressed letters to him. In the same way as he had published 
a collection of the witty sayings of others, his own were soon 
collected; in late Imperial times, moreover, collections of sen- 
tences were circulated under his name, as Cato was supposed 
to have embodied the old Roman philosophy (Catonis disticha). 


1. OJaun, on Roman Encyclopedias, Lpz. Ber. 1850, 263. 281. HJonrvan, 
Caton. q. exst. p. Xc1x 8qq. 


1. In respect of the subject-matter, the most appropriate title for Cato’s 
principal didactic work is praecepta ad filium (Non. 143, 7), We also find more 
general citations, e.g. ad filium, libri quos scripsit ad filium (Serv. Georg. 2, 95) 
or special designations either from the form (oratio, epistula) or the subject (de 
agricultura, de oratore). FScuor.t, RhM. 83, 481 attempts to make the title 
Oraculum appear probable. The extent of the whole work is doubtful. Though 
Cato was omnium bonarum artium magister (Puin. NH. 25, 4; ef. 14, 44 insignis 

. claritate litterarum praeceptisque omnium rerum expetendarum dalis generi 
romano) and Cic, might justly say of him (de or. 3, 135): nihil in hac civitate 
temporibus illis sciri discive potuit quod ille non cum investigarit et sciertl tum eiam 
conscripserit, it may still be questioned whether all this heap of information was 
contained in one and the same work. The libri ad filium must have contained 
precepts on agriculture; see Jorpan p. 78 sq. c1 sq.; in the same way his 
warnings against Greek quacks (cf. § 55, 1) and several sanitary rules must 
have been addressed to his son (OJaun p. 265. Jorpan p. 77 8q.); 10 less his 
rules for an orator (Jorpay p. 80), on account of which Quint. 8, 1, 19 (see § 44, 3) 
declares him to be the first Roman who condidit aliqua in hac materia. It is quite 
probable that his instruction extended also to military art, and consequently 
the liber de re militari (Jonpay p. 80-82, cf. p. ci 3q.) formed part of the 
praecepta ad filium (Jann p. 270 sq.), though it is not borne out by the fragments, 
in which neither an address nor any attention to the capacity of a learner is 
to be found. See Koecnty and Rtstow, greich. Kriegsschriftsteller, 2 (1855), 61. 
This applies even more to Cato’s juridical writings, which there is no doubt that 
he composed ; (Cic. de or. 3, 185 num quia ius civile didicerat causas non dicebat ? 
aut quia poterat dicere iuris scientiam neylegebal ? utroque in genere et elaboravit et 
praestitit, Posrox. dig. 1, 2, 2, 3% deinde—after the Aelii—M. Cato, princeps 
Porciae familiae, cuius et Libri exstant, sed plurimi Marci (see Mosussen ad_ loc.) 
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Alii eius, ex quibus ceteri oriuntur (Mommsex ordiuntur), But as his son became 
more famous in that field, the citation in Festus 157 (Cato in commentariis turis 
civilis) as well as Cic. de or. 2, 142 should be rather explained of him ; see § 125, 6. 
The quotations undoubtedly belonging to the praecepta tend to show them asa 
kind of Vademecum for a young Roman, though with a peculiar colouring from 
the author's strong personality ; they attest (as do the dicta) his wonderful talent 
for hitting the mark (e.g. rem tene, verba sequentur ; nihil agendo homines male agere 
discunt) and are composed in a categorical style, almost like oracles. (Puin. NH. 
7,171. Cotcm. 11, 1, 26.) 


8. Both the expressions liber and carmen render it improbable that the 
liber Catonis qui inscriptus est carmen de moribus (Geuw. 11, 2, 2; cf. Nox. 465) 
formed part of the praecepta. If it was in metre (see § 61, 1), it was far more 
probably in saturnian verses (Ritscut, op. 4, 297. Vantex, ZfoG. 10, 469. 
Jorpan 1.1. p. crm), against which however we have the fact that the scanty 
fragments are trochaic septenarii (EKircuer, Phil. 8, 727; 9, 412. ABocxn, 
kl. Schrr. 6, 296), sotadeans (AF eckrisex, Catonianae poesis reliquiae, Lps. 
1854) or even anapaests (Biurens, FPR. 25, 57). LMCiver (d. saturn. Vers. 95) 
supposes Gellius to have made use of a late prose paraphrase (cf. § 103, 6). 


4. Cato's letters to his son are mentioned by Cre. (off. 1, 10), and Prurarca 
(Cato mai. 20. Quaest. rom. 89), but the quotations do not show that they were 


part of the praecepta. It is uncertain whether Cato published letters addressed 
to others. Jorpay p. 83 sq. cf. p. civ sq. 


5. Cre. off. 1, 104 multa multorum facete dicta, ut ea quae a sene Catone collecta 
sunt, quae vocant drogOéyyara. Pict. Cato mai. 2 extr. peOnpunvevpéva (from the 
Greek) wo\\d card Nésw ey rots dwopOé- yuan: Kal rais yrwporoyias (witty sayings and 
maxims, perhaps two different varieties of the same class) réraxrat. See JorDAN 
p. cvi and 83, RhM. 14, 261 and JJ. 73, 384. 

6. Cato’s own dicta seem to have been collected soon after his death from 
personal recollection as well as from his writings (esp. speeches). Cicero and 
Cornelius Nepos must have known of such a collection; most have, however, been 
preserved by Plutarch ; see the collection in Jorpan p. 97; cf. p.cvisq. Thirteen 
sententiae Catonis from collections of apophthegms, see ap. Woirriin, Senecae 
monita (§ 289, 10) p. 26.—At a much later time, nice discriminations of synony- 
mous expressions were excerpted from his writings (esp. from the speeches) by 
grammarians, a proceeding which led to the mistake that he himself had written 


about Synonyms (differentiarum liber): Jorpan p. cvit sy. Cf. § 42, 4—On the 
disticha Catonis see § 398, 1. 


122. Of all Cato’s writings only his work de agri cultura 
has been preserved entire. The first systematic part is followed, 
in a somewhat discursive manner, by a large number of receipts. 
rules for housekeeping, formulas for sales and leases, for sacrifices 
and domestic medicine. A special charm lies in the homely seve- 
rity and simplicity of this work, and in its honourable zeal for 
improvement, which always asserts itself in a tone of authority : 
short sentences thrown out like aphorisms, but of great precision, 
succeed oneanother, The text in question has lost almost all its 


archaic style, and shows many signs of confusion, but notwith- 
R.L. 
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standing it represents Cato’s work as a whole, and not a later 
revision, 


1. The text is found in the scriptores R.R.; see § 54,7; and esp. Catonis de 
agri cultura liber, Varronis rerum rusticarum ]. III. ex. rec. HKei1 I, Lps. 
1884. The MS. text of Cato and Varro de R.R. preserved to us is founded on an 
old long lost MS. in the Library of 8. Marco at Florence (Marcianus, § 890, 2), 
which APolitianus and PVictorius were able to use. Of this there is preserved 
Politianus’ collation (now in Paris) and transcripts of the Marcianus, the earliest 
Paris, 6812 As. x11/x1i1, also Laur. 80, 10 s. x1v, Laur. 51,48. xv, and others. 
Krit’s praef. to his edition.—Translated by GGrosse (Halle 1787). Ganter 
(Donauesch. 1844).—That it was preserved in its original form (Klotz supposes it 
to have been formed gradually from notes made incidentally for private use) is 
maintained by Ktorz (on Cato’s work de r. r. in Jahn’s Archiv 10,5; cf. his history 
of Latin literature 1, 22), LDistze (n. 4) p. 4 sq., HJorpayx, DLit.-Z. 1882, 1529. 
1885, 157, OScndnpOrrrer, de genuina Catonis de agri cultura forma I: de syntaxi 
Cat. Konigsb. 1885; for the opposite view of a modernised revision HK gir, obss. in 
Catonis et Varronis de r. r. (Halle 1849), esp. p. 65. Textual criticism Keit 11]. and 
MPBer. der Berl. Akad. 1852, 160 sq. HUsrner, RhM. 19, 141, 


2. Name of the work in the MS. text: de agri cultura. Thus also Varro 
RR. 1, 2, 28 in magni illiue Catonis libro qui de agri cultura est editus. M. AuRet, 
to Fronto p. 69 legs ex agri cultura Catonis. On the other hand ap. Cic. Cato 54 in 
eo libro quem de rebus rusticis scripsi. Cf. Griw. 8, 14, 17 (de agric.), with 10, 26, 8 
(de re rust.). KWwNitzscn, ZfAW. 1845, 493 attempted to prove that the work was 
intended as a guide for the cultivation of one particular estate, that of C. Manlius 
near Casinum and Venafrum: but the few indications which favour this view are 
contradicted by the mass of evidence. See also RReitzenstein, de scriptt. RB. BR. 
p. 61. On the plants mentioned in the work see Mrver, Gesch. der Botanik 1, 341. 
On two magical formulas in it TaBrrex, op. 1, 556. 


8. Ch. 148 is eminently characteristic of the spirit and tone of the whole; 
it treats of the vilica, e.g. ea te metuat facito. ne nimium luxurtosa siet. vicinas 
aliasque mulieres quam minimum wlatur, neve domum neve ad sese recipial. ad cenam 
ne quo eat neve ambulatriz siet. remdivinam ni faciat . , . scitodominum pro tota 
familia rem divinam facere. munda siet. villam conversam mundeque habeat etc. 

4, Language: Fronto p.114 verbis Cato multiiugis (§ 37,5), p. 155 partim ilignets 
nucibus Catonis, Quint. 2,5, 21. Verrius Flaccus wrote de obscuris Catonis (GEL. 
17, 6, 2 quotes b. 2). LDretze, de sermone Catoniano, Anklam 1871. GContess: 
see § 118, 1. EHavuter, Arch. f. Lexikogr. 1,582. ScnénpGarrer: n. 1. 


123. Of the contemporaries of Cato we know as orators 
Q. Fabius Maximus (Cunctator), Q. Caecilius Metellus, M. Cor- 
nelius Cethegus, P. Licinius Crassus (Dives), Africanus the Elder, 
the father of the two Gracchi, as well as L. Papirius and L. 
Paulus, 


1. Q. Fabius Q. f. Q. n. Maximus Verrucosus, cos. 521/283, 526/228, 589/215, 
540/214, 545/209 ; censor 524/230; dictator 587/217; PRE. 6, 2901. Cre. Cato m. 
12 multa in eo viro praeclara cognovi, sed nihil est admirabilius quam quo modo ille 
mortem filit tulit, clari viriet consularis, est in manibus laudatio; quam cum legimus, 
quem philosophum non contemnimus ? Prot. Fab, 1 diacuserac abrov NSyos dv elwey év 
Tp Stuy rod waidds avroU web" iwarelay dwoGavivros éyxumor. ib. 25: 7d 8° éyxuyuop 
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abrds eiwe xaracras év dyopg xal ypayas trav déyow eEedwcer. Whether the 
quotation * Fabius Maximus: amitti quam apisci’ ap, Priscian GL. 2, 880 belongs 
to it, is not certain: see Hertz’s note. His son (cos. 541/213) died probably not 
before a. 548/206 ; see PRE. 6, 2911, n. 32. 

2. Q. Caecilius Metellus, cos. 548/206; PRE. 2, 23. Prix. NH. 7, 189 Q. Metetlus 
in ea oratione quam habuit supremis laudibus patris sui L. Metelli, cos. 503/251 and 
507 (247; dictator 580/224) . . . seriptum reliquit etc. Cf. Cic. Brut. 57. 
MW enve, de Caeciliis Met. 1 (Bonn 1875), 18. 

3. M. Cornelius Cethegus, cos. 550/204, + 558/196 ; PRE. 2, 686. As an orator 
he was praised by Q. Ennius, see Cic. Brut. 57-59. Cato 50. Enn. ed. VanLew p. 
45. iv. 

4. P. Licinius Crassus Dives, cos. 549/205, ¢ 571/183; see Trurret, PRE. 4, 
1054. Liv. 80, 1, 5 facundissimus habebatur seu causa oranda seu in senatu, ad 
popalum suadendi aut dissuadendi locus esset ; iuris pontificit peritissimus. Cf. Cre. 
de or. 3, 134. Cato 50 ef pontificii et civilis turis studium. 

5. Africanus the Elder, cos. 549/205 and 560/194, ¢ 571/183 (see Monsen, 
Herm. 1, 201); Cic. Brut. 77 ipsum Scipionem accepimus non infantem fuisse. Liv. 
89, 52, 3 tribunus pl, M. Naevius (a. 567 / 187 or 569/185), adversus quem oratio inscripta 
P. Africani est. Cf. 38,36. Gexr. 4, 18, 6 fertur etiam oratio quae videtur habita eo 
die a Scipione; et qui dicunt eam non verametc. Cicero did not accept it as 
genuine; see off. 3, 4 nulla eius ingeniit monumenta mandata litteris ; and no doubt 
it was of an apocryphal character, see HNissen, Krit. Unters. 51. Mosasen, Herm. 
1, 168,812. On his son see § 127, 8; on his son-in-law Nasica § 127, 4. Laelius, the 
friend of Africanus, is also praised as a political orator by Sin. 17. 15, 453. 

6. Ti. Sempronius P. f. Ti. n. Gracchus, cos. 577/177 and 591/163, censor 
585/169; PRE. 6, 978, 35. Cic. Brut. 79 erat isdem temporibus Ti. Gracchus . . . 
cuins ezstat oratio graeca apud Rhodios (a. 589/165 or 593/161), quem civem cum 
gravem tum etiam eloquentem constat fuisse. Inscription attached to the forma 
Sardiniae insulae (§ 60, 2) dedicated by him after his triumph in Sardinia, ap. 
Liv. 41, 28. To him also was attributed (see n. 5) an apocryphal speech in defence 
of his father-in-law, Africanus the Elder; see Liv. 38, 56, 28qq. Momumsex, Herm. 
1, 168. 212. In the MSS. of Cornelius Nepos (probably from the section de 
oratoribus romanis) two large fragments of a letter of his wife Cornelia to her son 
Gaius belonging to a. 630/124 are preserved, nor is there any doubt that there 
were letters by her current in antiquity (Circ. Brut. 211 legimus epistulas Corneliae, 
matris Gracchorum: apparet filios non tam in gremio educatos quam in sermone 
matris. Cf. Quint. 1,1,6. Prot. C. Gracch. 13 éy rots éxirroNias adrijs); but the 
genuineness of the fragments handed down to us has been doubted (AGLaxex, 
verm. Schr. 108. JSorcxer, Cornelia . . . epistolarum fragmenta genuina esse 
non posse, BifbayrGW. 8 (1866), 101. 144), though as it seems without sufficient 
reason. A rhetor would have made the mother of the Gracchi rather declaim 
for liberty and for revenge against the murderers of her son’s brother (cf. § 45, 6) ; 
but he would never have succeeded in combining the manly energy of thought 
of an old Roman with a woman's tenderness and carelessness of style. See alsu 
LMencxiix, de Corneliae vita, moribus, epistolis, Dorp. 1845. CNirrerpry, op. 95. 
TuBsnox, Phil. 16, 626. HJonpax, Herm. 15, 680. The base of her statue in 
Octaviae operibus (Prix. NH. 34, 31) was found in 1878; it bears the inscription 
CORNELIA | AFRICANI* F | GRACCHORUM (bull. arch. 1878, 209). 

7. Cic. Brat. 170 apud maiores nostros video disertissimum habitum ex Latio L. 
Paynrium Fregellanum, Ti. Gracchi P. f. fere aetate; eius etiam oratio est pro Fre- 
gellanis coloniisyue latinis habita in senatu, 
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8. L. Aemilius L. f. M. n. Paulus, cos, 572/182 and 586/168, + 594/160; PRE. 
17, 368. Cre. Brut. 80 etiam L, Paulus, Africani pater, personam principis civis 
facile dicendo tuebatur. Cf. Liv. 45,8 Var. Max. 5, 10, 2 quem casum (the death of 
his sons) quo rohore animi sustinueri! oratione quam de rebus a se yestis apud populum 
habuit hane adiciendo clausulam nulli ambiguum reliquit. Cf. Liv. 45,41. Prout. 
Aem. P, 86. A decree by him (L. Aimilius L. f. inpeirator) dated 19th Jan. 
565/189 at the time when he held the supreme command in Spain, wlei quet 
Hastensium servei in Turri Lascutana habitarent leiberei essent, on a bronze tablet 
found a. 1867 (now at Paris in the Louvre) ; see CIL. 2, 5041 and EHtuner, Herm. 
3, 243. Worpsw. EL. 171. DIE. 96. 


124. Among Cato’s younger contemporaries who were orators 
in the 6th century v.c. we must specially mention C. Sulpicius 
Gallus, on account of the extent and accuracy of his learning. 


1. C. Sulpicius C. f.C. n. Gallus, cos, 588/166, + 604/150; see Circ. Brut. 90, 
PRE, 6, 1493. Cic. Brut, 78 de minoribus C. Sulpicius Gallus maxime omnium 
nobilium graecis lilteris studuit, isque et oralorum in numero est habitus et fuit reliquis 
rebus ornatus alque elegans, Off. 1, 19 videbamus in studio dimetiendi paene caeli 
atyue terrae C.Gallum . . . quam delectabat eum defectiones solis et lunae multo 
ante nobis praedicere! Puixy in the Ind. auct. of book 2 quotes him as a writer on 
astronomy, cf. NH. 2, 83 in qua sententia (that touching the mutual distances of the 
constellations) et Gallus Sulpicius fuit noster. Cf. ib. 2,53 ab imperatore productus 
ad praedicendam eclipsim (in the night before the battle of Pydna 596/168), moz et 
composilo volumine, 


125. The most remarkable jurists of the 6th century v.c. 
are the two Aelii, Publius and especially his younger brother 
Sextus, the first writer of a juridical work. It was entitled 
Tripertita, and dealt with the XII tables, their explanation, 
and the formulae of Jaw-suits. Besides these, we have Scipio 


Nasica, L. Acilius (or Atilius), Q. Fabius Labeo and Cato’s son. 


1. P. Aelinus Q. f. P. n. Paetus, cos. 553/201, censor 555/199, + 580/174, PRE, 
12, 332, 5. Pomrox. dig. 1, 2, 2,88 deinde (after Ti. Coruncanius) Sex. Aelius et 
frater eius, P. Aelius, et P. Atilius maximam scientiam in profitendo habuerunt, ul duo 
Aelii etiam consules fuerint, Alilius aulem primus a populo Sapiens appellatus est. 


2. Sex. Aelius Paetus Catus, cos. 556/198, censor 560/194. PRE. 1?, 882, 6. Cie. 
de or. 1,212 eum (iuris consultum vere nominari) dicerem qui legum et consuetudinis eius 
qua privati in civilate uferentur et ad respondendum et ad agendum et ad cavendum 
peritus esset; et ex eo genere Sex, Aelium, M’. Manilium, P. Mucium nominarem. 
Brut. 78 Sex, Aelius, iuris quidem civilis omnium peritissimus, sed eliam ad dicendum 
paratus. Cato 27 nihil Sex. Aelius tale (on old age), nihil multis annis ante Ti. Corun- 
canius, nihil modo P, Crassus (§ 123, 4), a quibus tura civibus praescribebantur. 
Pompon, 1.1.: Sex. Aelium efiam Ennius laudavitl, et exstat illius liber qui inseribitur 
Tripertita (fragments ap. Huscnxe, Iurispr. anteiust, > 1), qui liber veluti cunabula 
turis continet, Tripertita autem dicitur quoniam lege XII talularum praeposita tungi- 
tur interpretatio (cf. RScuo.1, legis XII tabb. reliqq. p. 22), deinde sublexitur leyis 
actio. etusdem esse tres alii libri referuntur, quos tamen quidam negant eiusdem esse, 
sed hos sectatiad aliquid Aeli Cati (according to Huscaxr’s emendation), Cf. ib. 
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7 augescente civitate, quia deerant quaedam genera agendi, non post mulfum temporis 
spatium (after Cn. Flavius) Ser. Aelius alias actiones composuit et librum populo dedi, 
qui appellatur (in later time) ius Aelianum. (§ 88, 2.) OKanvowa, rom. Rechts- 
gesch. 1,475. Attempt to determine the particular contents of the Tripertita by 
MVoter, Abh. d. Sachs. G. d. Wiss. 7, 327, who also connects with this work the 
Aeliana studia ap. Cic. de or. 1, 193 (§ 148, 2). 


3. Powpox. dig. 1, 2, 2, 37 suit maximae scientiae (as a jurist). . Gaius (?) 
Scipto Nasica, qui Optimus a senatu appellatus est (a. 550204 ; cos. 563/191), cui etiam 
publice domus in sacra via data est, quo facilius consuli posset, Cf. § 89, 1. 


4. L, Atilius is mentioned by Pomrontvs, see n. 1. But Cre. Lael. 6 (the author- 
ity followed by Pomp.) we read scimus L. Acilium apud patres nostros appellatum 
exse Sapientem . . . quia prudens esse in iure civili putabatur. Leg. 2, 59 hoc (lessum 
in the XII tables) celeres interpreies Sex. Aelius, L. Acilius non satis se intelleyere 
dixerunt, 


5. Q. Fabius Labeo, cos, 571/183. PRE. 6, 2912, 37. Cic. Brut. 81 Ser. Fabius 
Pictor et iuris et lilterarum et antiquitatis bene peritus; Quintusque Fabius Labeo fuit 
ornatus eisdem fere laudibus. Suet. vita Terent. 4 (p. 31 sy. Rffsch.) Santra Teren- 
tiam putat . . . uli poluisse. . . Q. Fabio Labeone ef M. Popillio, consulari utroque 
ac poeta. Cf. 114, 3. 


- 6. M. Porcius Cato (Licinianus), born c. 562/192, + 602/152; PRE. 5, 1910. 
Powroxits see § 121,2. Gecr, 13, 20 (19), 9 ex maiore Catonis filio, qué praetor de- 
signatus patre vivo mortuus est ef eygregios de turts disciplina libros reliquet. Inst. 1, 
11, 12 apud Catonem bene scriptum refert antijuifas ete. Utp. dig. 21, 1, 10, 1 
Catonem scribere lego etc. Paut. ib. 24, 3, 44 pr.: Nerva ef Cato responderunt, ut est 
relatum etc, 45,1, 4,1 Cato libro XV scribit etc. He is principally known by the 
regula Catoniana, concerning legacies (dig. 34, 7). 


126. One of the aristocratic adversaries of Cato, M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, composed and published fasti. His son Quintus, too, 
showed interest in literature. 


1. The father was cos, 565/189 (in Aetolia), censor 575/179. Macr. 1, 12, 16 
Fulcius Nobilior in fastis quos in aede Herculis Musarum (probably founded from 
the Aetolian booty, cf. Piix. NH. 35, 66. GBoxRoss1, sul tempio d’ Ercole e delle 
Muse nel portico di Filippo, bull. archeol. 1569 p. 3) posuit Romulum dict . . . 
funium mensem vocasse. Cf. Macn. 1, 18,12 Fulvius id eqgisse M’. Acilinm cos, dicit 
a.u.c.a. DLXIT, inito mor bello aetolico, Vanno, LL. 6, 38 ut Fulvius scribil et 
Junias (on the name Aprilis), Censorin. d. n. 20, 2 magis Iunio Gracchano et Fulvio 
et Varroni ef Suetonio aliisque credendum, ib. 4 sice a Numa, ul ait Fulvias, sice, 
ut Junius,a Tarquinio, 22,9 Fulvius et Iunius auctores sunt (ou the Roman names 
of the inonths), Cuanis. GL. 1, 1388 Nobiliore. comparativa Plinius e putat ablativo 
Siniri ; antiquos tamen ail per i locutos, quippe fastos omnes et libros ‘a Fulvio Nobiliori? 
ocriptem (?) retlulisse. See § 74, 2 and on his relations with Ennius n. 2 and § 100, 
4,5. 

2. Cic, Brut. 79 Q. Nobiltorem M. f. iam patrio instifuto deditum studio litterarum, 
uni diam Q. Ennium, qui cam patre eius in Aelolia mililacerat (see § 100, 4), cirifate 
donavit cum triamvir colontam deduxisset (a. 570 114), when coloniae duae, Potentia 
in Picenum, Pisaurum in gallicum agrum deductae sunt, Liv. 34, 44, 10; cf. § 100, 5. 
Liv. per. 49 Q. Fulvtus Nobilior ei (i.e. Cato) saepe ab eo in senatu laceratus respondit 
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pro Galba (a. 605/149, at the same accusation of the Lusitanians). Quintus was 
consul a. 601/153, and censor probably 618/186. 


127. A. Postumius Albinus, C. Acilius and the son of 
Africanus the Elder were historians in Cato’s time, but all wrote in 
Greek. Albinus was a zealous advocate of the Hellenising move- 
. ment, and even in his younger days dedicated his work to Ennius, 
the venerable apostle of that school. Africanus the Elder him- 
self and Scipio Nasica furnished contributions to history. 


1. A, Postumius A. f. Albinus, praet. 599/155, cos, 608/151; PRE. 5, 1941. 
Po yr, 89, 12,1: AtAos Tlocrovuiwos . . . olklas wey fy wal yévous rpwrov, cara 3¢ rip 
Stay di-ow orwmvros cal Nados Kal wépwepos Siadepsyrws. émiduurioas be evOdws éx walduy 
Tis EAAnvenys dyoryis cal duadéxrov words pev hy cv rovras xal xaraxopts, Gore 3i éxeivoy xal 
Thy alpecw rhw é\AnnKchy rpocxoya Trois wpecBvrEepas Kai rois afiokoywraras Tar ‘Pwualwy. 
réXos Se xal wolnua ypagdew cal rpayparucdy loroplay éxexeipnoey. Fragm. of an unknown 
historian (taken by GCortesk from a MS. s. VI. published riv. di filol. 12 (1884), 
896; and RhM. 89, 623): cam eo tempore, ut narrat in historiae suae principio, duae 
quasi factiones Romae essent, quarum una graecas artes atque disciplinas adamabat, 
altera patriae carilatem praetexebal, acerrime ab tlla stetit Albinus. hic Athenis stu- 
diosus audiendi versatus est adulescentulus, atque propterea graeca institutionem prae 
ceteris extollebat non sine quadam iactatione el petulantia, inde trae alque accusationes 
adversariorum, qui minus paterentur graecum sermonem in scriptionibus usurpari ad 
rem R. spectantibus. graece aulem, ut scimus, historiam tlle confecerat Q. Ennio poetae 
inscriptam (therefore at latest in the year of Ennius’ death 585/169). ceterum satis 
in co erat litterarum et philosophiae, cuius alumnam eloquentiam inculcandam aiebat 
. » « (two illegible lines) consulatu arrepto cum dilectu (cf. Liv. per. 48). . . . 
Another quotation from the proem ap. Gxt. 11, 8, 2 (apology for his Greek style ; 
ef, Potyn. 89, 12, 4). This graecising Roman was naturally intolerable to the nar- 
rowly patriotic Cato. Ponyr. 89, 12, 5. Pret. Cato 12.—Cic. Acad. pr. 2, 187 
A, Albinum . . . doctum sane hominem, ul indicat ipetus historia scripla graece. 
Brut. 81 vivo Catone minores natu multi uno tempore oratores floruerunt, nam A. 
Albinus, ts qui graece scripsit historiam, . . . et litteratus et disertus fuit. From 
Macnon. 8, 20, 5 Postumius Albinus annali primo de Bruto ‘ea causa sese stultum bru- 
tumque faciebat ' etc., one feels tempted to assume the existence of a Latin version 
of the work; but the translation of those words may just as well belong to 
Macrobius’ authority as the one in praef. 14 sqq. belongs to Cornelius Nepos (Grx1. 
11,8,5). At all events it seems that Albinus also in some way or other took in the 
earliest history.—Srrv. Aen. 9, 710 Postumius De adrentu Aeneae et Lutatius (§ 142, 
4) Communium historiarum Boiam . . . dicunt appears to rest upon a misunder- 
standing. HPerren, hist. rell. 1, cxxv. 49. fragm. 37. 

2. Cre, off. 8, 115 (C.) Acilius qui graece scripsit historiam, plures ail fuisse qui in 
castra reverlissent (after the battle of Cannae). Duonys. ant. 3, 67 (Tdioy “Axor 
wonoduevos. . . BeSawrhv). Isig. Nicae. (act. soc. phil. Lips. 1, 40) “AgvAcos 6 
"Pwaios loropixcs @noixr\. Strrawo 5, p. 230 (if here for the MS. &ye Ku\sos we may 
read with Scnwro.xe, RG. 1, 80 6 y “Axtdos; others suppose Coelius Antipater, 
ses WSireuinx, Coel. Antip. 33; philol. Wochenschr. 1883, 1458). Liv. per. 53 
C. Acilius (conjectural reading of MHerrrz, de Cinc. 12; RhM. 17,579: the MSS. 
give C', Iulius) senator graece res romanas scrilit (c. a, 612/142). He is certainly the 
C. Acilius senator who according to Gaut. 6, 14, 9 (cf. Purr. Cat. mai. 22) in the 
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year 599/155 served in the Senate as interpreter to the three Greek ambassadors 
and philosophers (§ 50 and p. 186), The work went back by way of introduction 
to the early history (P.ur. Romul. 21 [Pdsos *Axidcos loropet, xpd ris xricews xrd.) and 
was continued probably to the time of the author; the latest notice which we find 
in the few extant fragments relates to 570/184 (Dion. 8, 67).—Later on, the work 
was put into Latin by one Claudius: see Liv. 25, 39,12 Claudius, qui annales Aci- 
lianes ex graeco in latinum sermonem vertit, Cf. 85, 14, 5 (a. 561/193) Claudius 
secutus graecos Acilianos libros, Presumably this translator (or borrower?) was no 
otber than Claudius Quadrigarius (cf. § 155, 1). So Gresssrecut, Pitss, Momusen, 
rom. Forsch. 2, 427, GFUsorr, Philol. Suppl. vol. 3, 2, 4, GTaovret, JJ. Suppl. 11, 
156. HPxrer, JJ. 125, 103.—Against this identification Siconius, FLacumany, 
HNisexx, HPetxe (earlier hist. rell. 1, ccxcvit).—In general PRE. 1?, 109. HNissex, 
krit. Unters. 39, HPerer, hist. rell. 1, cxix. 44; fragm. 34. 


3. Cic. Brut. 77 silius eius (of Africanus the Elder), . . . st corpore valuissel, in 
primis habitus esset disertus: indicant cum oratiunculae tum historia quaedam graeca, 
scripta dulctssime (perhaps treating of his father’s deeds? see Ke.tesr, der 2. pun. 
Krieg, Marb. 1875, 77. OGicuert, JJ. Suppl. 10, 398; or of the war with Antiochos 
563/191 ? see Mommsex, rom. Forsch. 2, 513), Cato mai. 35ad paternam magnitudinem 
animi doctrina uberior accesserat, Vecvei. 1, 10,3 P. Scipioni, P. Africani filio, nihil 
ex paterna maiestate praeter speciem nominis vigoremque eloquentiae retinenti. He 
became augur a. 574/190 (Liv. 40, 42, 18). His epitaph in saturnian metre CIL. 1, 
83 calls him Flamen dialis (cf. Momsen). 

4. Puor. Aemil. Paul. 15 6 Naoixds éxuadodyevos Xxnriww (cos. 592/162 and 
599/155, censor 595/159; (PRE. 2, 667) . . yeypapus repl raw rpdiewy rovruy [jn 
the war with Perseus) dmicro\sor xpos twa Trav Bagidéwe, Cf. ib. 16. Cric. Brut."79 
P. etiam Scipionem Nasicam . . . habitum eloquentem aiunt. Cf. Cato m. 50. On 
the similar work of Africanus the Elder see § 56,1. Nussex, Unterss. ib. d. Quell. 
des Liv. 267. 


128. The freedman Sp. Carvilius is a remarkable figure in 
the literary history of the 6th century v.c., one of the first who 
opened a public school at Rome and the arranger of the Roman 
alphabet of 21 letters, 


1. Puvt. quaest. rom. 59, p. 278 D rpwros detwte ypauparodidacxadcion Srdpos 
KapSau0s, dwedev@epos KapSidlov rod rpwrov yaueriw éxfaddvros. The authorities 
fluctuate between 519/235 and 524/230 as the date of this first (arbitrary) divorce ; 
see Rirscut, Parerga 68. On Carvilius’ alphabet see above p.127. RrrscuL, op. 4, 
226. HJorpan, Beitr. z. Gesch. der lat. Spr. (Berl. 1879), 151. LHavsr, rev. d. 
phil. 2 (1878), 17. 


129. Among the prose Inscriptions of the 6th century the 
SC. de Bacchanalibus is the most prominent, both in language 
and in its subject-matter. It may, however, be stated that the 
number of these documents is but small, and that their signifi- 
cance belongs either to political history or to the history of the 
alphabet. 


1. The SC. (more correctly epistula consulum ad Teuranos) de Bacchanalibus 
of tha ~me 469186 is copied and explained e.g. CIL. 1.196. Prisc. Lat. Mon. pl. 


, a 
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18 (in facsimile). Bruns, fontes® 151. DIE. 97. WWetssproprt, obss. in SC. de 
Bacc., Braunsb. 1879; miscell. epigr. numism. gramm., Braunsb. 1883, 10; Phil. 39, 
558.—On the decree of L. Aemilius Paulus a. 565/189 see § 123, 8.—Among the 
epitaphs of the Scipios belong to this period CIL. 1, 85 on L. Cornelius Scipio, 
quaestor 587/167, ¢ c. 593/161, and perhaps ib. n. 36 (c. 600/154 ?) on Scipio Asiagenus. 


2. Decree of the praetor L. Cornelius Cn. f. (cos. 598/156 ?) to the Tiburtines (a. 
595/159 ?), CTL. 1,201. Bruns, font,5 157, DIE, 805. FBtcnerer, JJ. 105, 568, 
For the other inscriptions of the 6th century (from the beginning of the second 
Punic war) which it is possible to date, see the CIL, 1, 580-339. DIE. 1, 98 sqq. 
Two very ancient inscriptions from Luceria and Spoletium, threatening with 
punishment for the desecration of a sacred grove, are especially remarkable for the 
ancient linguistic forms, Ephem. epigr. 2,205 and EBuamany in the miscellanea 
Capitolina (Rome 1879), 5 (and bull. d. inst. arch. 1979,67). DIE. 1, 94, 95. Bruns, 
fontes iur. rom. § 241. Btcurter, RhM. 35, 627. MBnréar, mém. de la soc. de lin- 
guist. 4 (1881), 878. HJorpax, quaestt. Umbr., Konigsb. 1882 ; ann. dell’ inst. 56, 5. 
A SC. of the year 584/170, relating to the affairs of the town of Thisbe in Boeotia, 
is preserved only in a Greek translation: Ephem. epigr. 1, 278 2, 102. Bruns, 
fontes > 152, 


B. THE SEVENTH CENTURY U.C. 
(158-54 B.C.). 


130. The first twenty years of the 7th century v.c. (601/153 
~620/134) are in the history of Rome taken up with wars, 
especially the Lusitanian (601/153-620/134, Viriathus) and the 
Numantine (611/143-621/133), in the shameful conduct of which 
the consequences of the year 606/146 (Carthage, Corinth) already 
appear. Literary studies were, therefore, very insignificant 
during this period. 

131. These twenty years produced orators in Africanus the 
Younger, Laelius the Younger, Sulpicius Galba, L. Scribonius 
Libo, M. Lepidus, Furius Philus, Q. Metellus Macedonicus, and 
minor ones, e.g. the two Mummii. 


1. P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, Africanus (minor), born 569/185 (KFRora, 
RhM. 12, 188), cos. 607/147 and 620/184, censor 612/142, ¢ 625/129; PRE. 2, 662. 
Cic. Brut. 82 C. Laelius et P. Africanus in primis eloquentes, quorum exstant orationes. 
Lael. 96 quanta illa (Scipionis) fuil gravitas, quanta in oratione maiestas! . . . sed 
- + « est in manibus oratio. Cf. Mur. 58. de inv. 1,5. de or. 1,215. Brut. 258, 
off. 1,116. Scipionis oratiunculae excerpted by M. Aurelius, according to Fronto 
34 Nab. Among the fragments of his speeches (Mrvenr, or. fr. 1, 101) there are two 
somewhat more extensive, ap. Gree. 6, 11,9. Mace. 3, 14,7. Most of them very 
bitterly criticise the spreading corruption of morals. On his delivery see Cic. de 
or. 1, 255 multt oratores fuerunt, ut illum Scipionem audimus et Laelium, qui omnia 
sermone (conversational manner) conficerent paullo intentiore.— Aemilius Paulus’ care 
for the Greek education of his children: Piut. Aem. Paul. 6; Piis. NH. 35, 185. Of 
the Macedonian spoils uéva rd AiSXla rov Bacidéws (Perseus) gid\oypapparover rois vidow 
érérpevew éfeddoGa: (PLut. Aem. P. 28). Africanus possessed much general culture : 
Cic. Tusc. 1, 5 Galbam, Africanum, Laelium doctos fuisse traditum est. 2, 62 semper 


‘ 
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Africanus Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus habebat: especially the Képou wa:deia, 
Cic. ad Q. fr. 1,1, 23. C. Fannius in Annalibus ascribed to him (Socratic) irony ; 
cf. §187,4. Cic. Acad. 2, 15. de or. 2, 270. Brut. 209. He was a friend of 
Polybios, Potys. 32,9 sq. ; and Panaitios, Cic. Acad. 2, 5. p. Mur. 66. ef. de or. 2, 154. 
Veuve, 1, 18,8. Puivt.c. principibus esse philos. 1. 12 (4,117 Wytt.); apophthegm. 
Scip. min. 13, 14 (1, 797 W.). Friendship with C. Laelius (e.g. Cic. de or. 2, 22. 
Hoa. 8. 2, 1, 71), Terence (§ 108, 5) and Lucilius (§ 148, 1 and 3). Mosmsrx, RG. 2° 
$2. 429. 


2. Q. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, nephew of the younger Scipio Africanus 
feos. 683/121; PRE. 6, 2915, 46), recited the funeral speech on Africanus (his 
uncle), Cic. Mur. 75, which had been written by C. Laelius, who afterwards 
published it under his own name; see Scuor. Bos. ad Cic. p. Mil. 16, p. 283 Or.: 
super Africani laudibus exstat oratio C. Laeli Sapientis, qua usus videtur Q. Fabius 
Maximus in laudatione mortui Scipionis, Cic. de or. 2, B41 (Q. Tuberoni [§ 139, 2} 
Africanum avunculum laudanti scripsit C. Laelius) appears to confuse two nephews 
of Afr. 


8. C. Laelius (Sapiens), son of Laelius the elder § 123,5,a few years older 

than Aemilianus (Cic. de rep. 1, 18 Laelium quod aetate antecedebat obserrabat 
in parentis loco Scipio; cf. Lael. 104); cos, 614/140. PRE. 4, 725.—Cic. Brut. 84 
ingeni, litterarum, eloquentiae, sapientiae denique, etsi utrique (Africanus and Laelius) 
primas, priores tamen lubenter deferunt Laelio. Cf. ib. 82 (above n. 1) and de or. 1, 
255. Brut. 83 plurimum tribuitur ambobus, dicendi tamen laus est in Laelio illustrior, 
at oratiwo Laelii de collegiis non melior quam de mullis quam voles Scipionis ; 
mullo tamen vetustior et horridior tlle quam Scipio, de or. 1,58 Ser. Galbae et . . 
C. Laelio, quos constat dicendi gloria praestilisse. Brut. 94 hanc ob causam (because 
Laelius limatius dicendi consectabatur genus) videtur Laeli mens spirare etiam in 
scriptis, Galbae autem vis occidisse. 295 de Laelio, cutus tu oratione negas fieri 
quidquam posse dulcius, addis etiam nescio quid augustius, nomine nos capis summi 
ciri citaeque elegantissimae verissimis laudibus, Cf.de rep.6, 2 Coratio> Laeli quam 
omnes habemus in manibus. ND. 8, 43 in illa aureola oratiuncula, We donot know 
of any accusations by Laelius, but of political speeches, defences and panegyrics 
(seen. 2). Cf. HMerer, orat. fr.’ p. 96. Cic. Att. 7, 8,10 Terentii fabulae propter 
eleyantiam sermonis putabantur a C', Laelio scribi; cf. § 108, 5; fin. 2, 24 Diogenem 
stoicum adulescens, post autem Panaetium audierat Laelius. From his philosophical 
tendencies he was called gogés (Lucil. ib.) or Sapiens (Brut. 218. off. 2, 40. 3, 16). 
Perhaps Coelius Antipater dedicated his history to him? See § 197, 5. 

4. Ser. Sulpicius Galba, born c. 565/189 (aetate paulum his—Laelius and 
Africanus the Younger—antecedens he is styled by Cic. Brut. 82), censured on 
account of a disgraceful breach of faith committed by him in Lusitania (a. 604/150). 
In spite of this he was consul a. 610/144. PRE. 6, 1494. Cic. Brut. 82 states that he 
was the first Roman orator who employed artificial figures (ut eyrederetur a propostlo 
ornandi causa, . . . ut communibus locis uleretur), perhaps in order to hide his 
bad cause. He who was praised as divinus homo in dicendo was, on the other hand, 
ignarus legum, haesitans in maiorum instilulis, rudis in iure civilé (Cic. de or. 1, 40). 
His delivery was remarkable for great vivacity: inagendo . . . vehemens alque 
incensus, Brut. 88; tncilata et gravis et vehemens oratio, ib. 93; lateribus ef clamore 
contendebat, de or. 1, 255; nihil leniter dirit, or. 106; cf. Brut. 86 atrocior acriorque 
Laelio; 89 elegantia in Laclio, vis in Galba; de or. 3, 25 gravitatem Africanus, 
lenitatem Laelius, asperitatem Galba, profluens quiddam habuit Carbo et canorum. 
Therefore his speeches made less impression when read (Brut. 98 sq.). His style 
was also leas polished (exiliores orationes sunt ef redolentes magis antliquitatem quam 
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aut Laelii aut Scipionis aut etiam ipsius Catonis ; itaque evanuerunt, viz iam ut 
appareant, Brut. 82; cf. ib. 295. Tac. dial. 18). Of the trib. pl. L. Scribonius 
Libo, who prosecuted Galba (605/145) for maladministration (see above), Cicero 
says (Brut. 90): Libonem non infantem video fuisse, ut ex orationibus ejus inlellegi 
potest. 

5. M. Aemilius Lepidus, qui est Porcina dictus (Cic. Brut. 95), cos. 617/187 ; 
PRE. 12,857. Cuic. 1.1. isdem temporibus fere quibus Galba, sed paulo minor natu, 
et summus orator est habitus et fuil, ut apparet ex orationibus, scriptor sane bonus. 
Cf, ib. 295. 338. But he too shared Galba's ignorance of the law (de or. 1, 40). 
Aemilius Porcina orator, in oratione uli lex Aemilia abrogetur, Paiscran. GL. 2, 474. 
Cornir. ad. Her. 4, 7 allatis exemplia . . . a Laelio (n.3), a Scipione (n. 1), Galba 
(n. 4), Purcina. Quoted also GL. 4, 590, 3. 


6. L. Furius Philus (cos. 618/186) perbene latine loqui putabatur litteratiusque 
quam ceteri, Cic. Brut. 108, He was a friend of Africanus the’ Younger, and 
familiar with learned Greeks (de or. 2, 154). He is quoted de leg. agr. 2, 64 along 
with Cato and Laelius among the men of wisdom (sapientes) inspired by the Stoa; 
cf. de or. 2, 154. p.Mur. 66. de rep. 3,5. He was perhaps (MHertz, JJ. 68, 64) the 
author of a treatise founded on the sacred law, and is referred to Macnou. S. 8, 9, 
6 sqq. carmen (quo di evocantur) quod ille (Sammonicus Serenus) se in cujusdam 
Furii vetustissimo libro repperisse professus est. 

7. Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus, cos. 611/148, censor 628/131, + 639/115 ; 
a political adversary of Africanus minor; PRE. 2, 23. MWenok, de Caeciliis Met. 
(Bonn 1875) 86. Cic. Brut. 81 Q. Metellus . . . in primis est habitus eloquens 
. + « cuius et aliae sunt orationes et contra Ti. Gracchum exposita est in C. Fanni 
annalibus. Cf. § 141, 2. 


8. Cic. Brut. 94 fuerunt etiam in oratorum numero mediccrium L. et Sp. Mummit 
fratres, quorum ezstant amborum orationes; simplex quidem Lucius et antiquus, 
Spurius autem nihilo ille quidem ornatior, sed tamen astrictior ; fuit enim doctus ex 
disciplina Stoicorum. Lucius was cos. 608/146 and destroyed Corinth ; PRE. 5, 199; 
see § 163, 7. His younger brother Spurius accompanied him as legate to Achaia, 


and wrote epistolas versiculis facetis ad familiares missas a Corintho (Cic. Att. 18, 
6, 4). Cf. § 25, 1. 


9. Cic. Brut. 94 multae sunt Sp. (Postumit) Albini (cos. 606/148) orationes.— 
For others see § 182, 4. § 183, 4 and 5. 


132. The historians of the first twenty years of the 7th 
century v.c. still clung to the manner of the older Annalists, 
but followed Cato’s example in writing Latin. The earliest of 
them was L. Cassius Hemina, the most important L. Calpurnius 
Piso Frugi; both beginning with the foundation of Rome and 
concluding with theirown time. Besides these, Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus belongs to this period. Trebius Niger wrote on 
subjects in natural history, as did the Spaniard Turranius Gracilis 
(date uncertain). 


1. L. is called Hemina in Paisc. GL, 2, 482, 15. Scuor. Veron. Aen. 2, 717. p. 
91 K.—Cxxsonix. d. n. 17, 11 (concerning the fourth secular games): at Piso 
censorius ef C'n. Gellius, sed et Cassius Hemina, qui illo tempore vivebat, post annum 
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factos tertium adfirmant, viz. 608/146. Cass. is called vetustissimus auctor annalium 
in Prisy NH. 13, 84; cf. 29,12 Cassius Hemina ex antiquissimis auctor est primum 
€ medicis venisse Romam etc. The quotation Cassius Hemina de censoribus libr. I. 
(ap. Nox. 846, 22) is not incredible. (MHenrrz. de hist. 1871, p. 2 aq.) Of his 
historical work, called both Annales and Historiae, four books are quoted. The 
oldest history was treated extensively in b. 1, comprising also other towns of Italy. 
The fourth book was entitled bellum punicum posterior (cf. prior bellum and foedus 
prior ap. Claud. Quadr. quoted by Prisc. GL. 2, 347, 7); the third book seems, 
therefore, to have treated of the first Punic war, while the second may have con- 
tained a short resumé of the Roman history down to the first Punic war (VaHLen, 
Enn. p. tt n.). As Pliny in his list of authorities quotes him at book x11 (arborum 
naturae), xiv (de peregrinis arboribus et unguentis), xxxt1 (on remedies), he 
seems also to have taken in various curiosities. Also sacerdotal and juridical 
works, and attempts at etymology. Fragments of his works, which it is sometimes 
difficult to keep apart from those of other Cassii, HPxtmsr, hist. rell. 1, 95; fragm. 
68. Concerning him Scnwretirr, RG. 1,87. HPerer, hist. rell. 1, cexviit. 


2. On the historian Libo see § 172, 6. 


3. Q. Fabius Maximus Servilianus, cos. 612/142. Macr. 1, 16, 25 Fabius 
Mazimus Servilianus pontifer in libro XII negat oportere atro die parentare. Possibly 
a confusion with Ser. Fabius Pictor (§ 183,38). Scuo.. Venox.ad Georg. 3,7 . 
Servilianus historiarum scriptor. Sxrv. Verg. Aen. 1,3 Fabius Maximus annalium 
prime. Diosrs. ant. 1,7 &s ol wpds abraw érauwotuern ‘Pwpalwy cvvé-ypayar, IIdpxeus re 
Kdrwy xai OdSios Mditwos cal Odarépios 6 'Avrieds etc. As Porras. 3, 8 seems to know 
no other historian of the gens Fabia besides Fabius Pictor, Servilianus appears to 
have begun to write only in his later years. WHaavess, de Fabiis 37, cf. ib. p. 3. 
HPsrrr, hist. rell. 1, chxxxit and 114; fragm. 76. 

4. L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, trib. pl. 606/149, cos. (21/183, censor probably 
634 /120 (censorius, n. 1. Pus. NH. 18, 87; ef. Micws Acéacos 6 riysyrixds in Diowrs. 2, 
88. 39. 12, 4), Perhaps the pupil of Panaitios? Philodem. syntax. philosoph. 
stoic. in the rivista di philol. 8, 544. €1 . WN is probably to be completed Heiswy 
(MHeerz). The adversary of the Gracchi. Piso’s historical work began with 
Aeneas, if his name is rightly completed ScnoLt. Veron. Aen. 2, 717 additur etiam a 
L. Cassio et ( Pisone> censorio etc. It reached in the 7th book at least to a. 608/146 
(Cuxnsorty. 17,11). Annales is generally given as the title; Pry. only says 1.1.: 
L. Piso censorius primo commentariorum: hence OJanx (Lpz. Ber. 1848, 429) and 
Prtas, de Cine. 28 (in Dionysius also) distinguish two Pisos, while MHerrz 
(philologisch-klinischer Streifzug, 1849, 15) distinguishes at least a second work of 
this Piso (of antiquarian contents); cf. for the other view HPerss, hist. rell. 1, 
cxciit. Piso certainly did not lack veracity (gravis auctor he is styled by Puxy 
NH. 2, 140) and the references to him, which are especially frequent in the first 
two books of Livy and Dionysius, do not always show good taste, but show on the 
whole simple and sober honesty, and also a tinge of rationalism antipathetic to 
Niebubr's romantic mind. Cicero's judgment on Piso’s style is unfavourable, but 
Gellius, a professed admirer of archaic style, pronounces the unmethodical se- 
quence of his sentences to be charming. Brut. 106 Piso et causas egit et multarum 
legum aul auctor aut dissuasor fuit, isque et orationes reliquit, quae tam evanuerunt, 
et annales sane exililer scriptos. Cf. de leg. 1, 6. de or. 2, 51 sqq. (above § 37, 5). 
On the other hand Getuivs 7,9, 1 res perquam pure et venuste narrata a Pisone. 
11, 14, 1 simplicissima suavilate et rei et orationis L. Piso Frugi usus est in primo 
annaii. His two instances show that Piso indulged in anecdotes; Pliny quotes 
him among his authorities at book 2 sq. (geography), 8 (animals), 12 to 18 (on 
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trees), 28 and 29 (medicine), 83 sq. (metals), 86 (stones), Cf.n.1. Fragments in 
HPerer rell. 1, 118; fragm. 76. Ltesatpt, de L. Calpurnio Pisone annalium 
scriptore, Naumb. 1836. Scuaweeer, RG. 1,88. HPeres, hist. rell. 1, cuxxxviit. 
CAcpssuoven, Herm. 5, 151. LKetier, d. 2. pun. Krieg u. s. Quellen (Marb. 1875) 
127, and for the opposite view OGiiagkt, Gott. GA. 1875, 348. HVirck, d. Quellen 
des Liv. und Dionys. Strassb. 1877, attempts to prove that Liv. 2, 1-21, 82-33 are 
derived from Piso. Kuimxe, Diod. u. d. rom. Annalistik, Konigshitte O/S. 1881 
maintains that Diodorus’ Roman history is based on Piso. LConn, Phil. 42,1 
shares this view. 


5. Pury. NH. 9, 89 L. Lucullo proconsule Baeticae (a. 604/150) comperta de pol yzris 
quae Trebius Niger e comitibus eius prodidit, Cf. ib. 98 ut ipsius Trebi verbis utar. 
ib. 80 Tr. N. and 10, 40 Trebius auctor est. He is named as an authority for book 
8,9 (de aquatilium natura) and for book 82 (medicinae ex aquatilibus) and is 
quoted 32, 15. 

6. Prix. NH. 8,3 @ vico Mellaria Hispaniae ad promunturtum Africae Album, 
auctore Turranio Gracile iuzla genito, Hence he is placed first in the ind. auct. 
to b. 8, and also to b. 9 (cf. n. 5), and to book 18 (naturae frugum). Cf. 9, 11 
Turranius prodidit expulsam beluam in Gaditano litore. 18, 75 in Baetica et Africa 
(hordei genus) glabrum appellat Turranius. The date of the Turranius here intro- 
duced is unknown. OH ascuretp, Phil. 29, 27, considers it not improbable that 
he may be identified with C. Turranius (praef. annonae under Tiberius and still 
under Claudius, ¢ about 48 a.p. when almost a centenarian; PRE. 6, 2256, 6) and 
even with the dilettante writer of tragedies of the same name (§ 254, 3 ad fin.). 


7. For Pris. books 31 and 82 a certain Sornatius (quoted 82, 68) is mentioned 
ind. auct. as well as Iacchus (§ 41, 1 ad fin.). 


133. These twenty years possess great jurists in Manius 
Manilius, M. Junius Brutus, Ser. Fabius Pictor, and especially in 
P. Mucius Scaevola, cos. a. 621/133, an acute thinker, of an easy 
and studious disposition, rather than a man of action; it was he 
who finished the official Annales and perhaps published them 
in book form. They were eminent writers on their subjects, 
especially Manilius as the framer of deeds of purchase. Scaevola’s 
brother also, P. Licinius Crassus Mucianus, cos, 633/131, was a 
legal authority, and so was C. Marcius Figulus. 


1. M’. Manilius, cus. 605/149, one of the circle of Africanus minor.—Pomron. 
dig. 1, 2, 2, 89 post hos (Cato and his son) fuerunt P. Mucius et Brutus et Manilius 
qui fundacerunt ius civile. ex his... libellos reliquit ... Manilius trex (see Zim- 
minx, Gesch. d. rém. Priv.-R. 1, 276), et exstant volumina scripta, Manilit monumenta, 
Cie, de or. 1, 246 Manilianas cenalium vendendorum leges ediscere. Vanno RR. 2, 3,5 
Manilius scriplum reliquit sic (the formula of sponsio concerning the purchase of 
goats). ib. 2, 5, 11 paulo verbosius haec (formula of stipulation) qui Manilii actiones 
sequuntur. 2, 7, 6 emtio equina similis fere ac boum, ... ut in Manilii actionibus 
sunt perscripta, LL.7,105 nexum Manilius scribit omne quod per libram et aes geritur. 
(In Varro RR. and LL. the best MSS, always give Mamilius.) Curc. fin. 1, 12 disse- 
retur inter principes civitatis, P, Scaevolam Maniumque Manilium, ab iisque M. Brutus 
dlissentiet. . . . nosque ea scripla ... legimus libenter. Fam, 7, 22 ut scires id... 
Sex. Aelium, M’. Manilium, M. Brutum sensisse. Cf. ib. 7, 10,2. p. Caecin. 69 st ut 
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Manilius statuebat, sic est iudicatum. Grrr. 17, 7, 8 Q. Seaevola patrem suum et 
Brutum e Manilium, ciros ad prime doctos, quaesisse ait etc. Dig. 41, 2, 8,3 Brutus 
« Manilius putant etc. As a jurist he is called vir prudens by Cic. rep. 1, 18, cf. 
Brut. 108 nec mulio minus (than P, Scaevola) prudenter (logui putahatur) M’. Mani- 
linus. de or. 3, 138 M’. Manilinm .. . vidimus transverso ambulantem foro, quod erat 
insigne eum qui id faceret facere civibus omnibus consilit eui copiam. Huscuxr, 
lurispr. anteiust. 5 5. 

2. M. Junius Brutus, turis peritissimus (Cic. Brut. 190; cf. 175; iuris ctvilis in 
primis peritus, off. 2,50). Pompon. 1.1. 89 he is called praetorius and it is stated of 
him septem libellos reliquit. On the other hand Crc. de or. 2, 56, 223 tres Bruti de 
ture civil libros tribus legendos dedit. p. Cluent. 141 tres excitavit recitatores cum 
singulis libris quos M. Brutus . .. de ture civili reliquit, Quint. 6, 8, 44 tris exci- 
tavit lectores hisque (M. Bruti) dialogos dedit legendos. The form of the dialogue 
appears from Cic. de or. 2, 224, where it is also said ex libro tertio, in quo finem 
scribendi fect (M. Brutus); lot enim, ut audivi Scaevolam dicere, sunt veri Bruti 
libri, ie. Scaevola was of opinion that the four other books were continuations of 
the original work by a jurist of the 7th century u.c. Cf. Zruxry, Gesch. d. rim. 
Priv.-R. 1, 276.—Cic. de or. 2, 142 video tn Catonis (the younger) e in Bruti libris 
nominatim fere referri quid alicui de iure viro aut muliert responderint. Grex. 6, 15, 1. 
17,7, 3 Dig. 49, 15, 4 (inter Brutum et Scaevolam varie tractatum est). 

3. Cic. Brut. 81 Ser. Fulvius (coa. 619/135) et una Ser. Fabius Pictor et iuris et 
Nitlerarum et antiquitatis bene peritus, Grr. 1, 12, 14 tn libro I Fabii Pictoris quae 
verba pontificem maximum dicere oporteat ... scriptum est. 10, 15, 1 item castus 
multiplices (laminis Dialis), quos in libris qui de sacerdotibus publicis compositi sunt, 
item in Fabii Pictoris primo scriptos legimus. Nox. 544 Fab, Pict. libr. XVI (the 
formula follows). 223 Varro: commentario veteri Fabii Pictoris legi (the rule 
follows), Fest. 250 puilia saxa esse ad portum qui sit secundum Tiberim ait Fabius 
Pictor, quem locum putat Labeo (the jurist Antistius Labeo) dici etc. Macr. 8, 2,3 
Veranius (§ 199, 6) ex primo libro Pictoris (cf. § 49,6). Nonius 518 Idem (preceded 
by a quotation from the annalist Q. Fabius Pictor) turts pontificit libro IIT, con- 
fusing the two of the same name. See above § 116, 7. Gellius also seems from his 
way of quoting it to have ascribed the work de iure pontificio to the famous 
annaliat Fabius Pictor. Cf. HPsren, hist. rell. 1, p. cpxxix. 111. Huscuke, iurispr. 
anteiust.°2. MHxratz. JJ. 85, 47. 


4. P. Mucius Scaevola, 6 vouodelxrys (Pict. Gracch. 9), cos. 621/133; PRE. 5, 
181. He and his brother Crassus (n. 5) sided with Ti. Gracchus (Cic. acad. pr. 2, 
13).—Poumpox. 1.1. 39 (see n. 1). Supposing the order there (Mucius, Brutus, 
Manilius) to be not appreciative but chronological, Pomponius would appear to 
confound the father and the son; see PRE. }.1. 182. Pomrox. }.1. relates moreover 
ex his P, Mucius etiam decem libellos reliquit . . . ili duo (Manilius and P. Mucius) 
consulares fuerunt, P. autem Mucius etiam pontifex maximus. The latter at least 
after 631/123; see Cic. de dom. 136. As such he seems to have done away with 
the writing of the official Annals by the pontifex maximus, which had become 
unnecessary on account of the private annalists; they extended at least only usyue 
od P, Mucium pontificem marimum (Cic. de or. 2,52). At the same time he would 
seem to have superintended the collection and publication of the Annals as far as 
they existed; see § 76,2 and 3. Mowxsex, RG. 2¢, 453. The dignity of pontifex 
was connected with legal knowledge: Cic. de leg. 2, 47 (cf. 52): . . . Scaerolae 
(father and son, the latter cos. 659/95), pontifices ambo et eidem iuris perilisstmi (cf. 
de leg. 2, 52). saepe, inquit P. filius, ex patre audivi pontificem bonum neminem esse 
nist qui tus civile cognosset. de or. 1,170 P. Crassus, ille Dives . . . cum P. Scaevolae 
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Srater esset, solitus est ei persaepe dicere, neque illum in iure civili satis facere posse 
nisi dicendi copiam assumpsisset . . . neque se ante causas amicorum tractare atque 
agere coepisse quam ius civile didicisset. Brut. 108 latine logui putabatur ... P. 
Scaevola valde prudentur et acute, paulo etiam copiosius. de or. 1, 240 (of Crassus) 
id quod ipse diceret et in P. Mucti, fratris sui, libris et in Ser. Aelit commentariis 
scriptum protulisse. The existing instances of his decisions and sayings prove him 
to be as careful in defining (Cic. top. 24. 29. 87, 88) as powerful in casuistry (Cc. 
de leg. 2,57. fin. 1,12. Ge. 17,7,3. Dig. 24, 3, 66 pr. 49, 15, 4. 50, 7, 17; cf. 47, 
4, 1, 15), especially also in pointing out how laws might be avoided in a legal 
manner (Cic. leg. 2, 58). But it was only by a party view thit Nasica attributed 
to him the principle fiat iustitia, pereat mundus (Var. Max. 8, 2, 17 tum Scipio 
Nasica: quoniam, inguit, consul, dum iuris ordinem sequitur, id agit ut cum omnibus 
legibus romanum imperium corruat etc.). Rutilius Rufus (cos, 649/105) was trained 
by intercourse with him; see § 142, 2; his most brilliant pupil, however, was his 
son, cos. 659/95 (§ 154, 1).— Remains: Huscukg, iurispr.*6. AScuyxiper, die drei 
Scaevola Cic.’s, Minch. 1879. 

5. P. Licinius Crassus Dives Mucianus, own brother of the preceding, but 
adopted by P. Crassus (cos, 549/205; see § 123, 4); cos. 623/131, ¢ 624/180; PRE. 
4, 1057.—Get. 1, 18, 10 is Crassus . . . traditur habuisse quinque rerum bonarum 
maxina et praecipua: quod esset ditissimus, quod nobilissimus, quod eloquentissimus, 
quod iurisconsultissimus, quod pontifex maximus, Cic. de or. 1, 216 P. Crassus idem 
fuit eloquens et iuris peritus (likewise Brut. 127. Cato 50); ib. 240 sutt Crassus in 
numero diserlorum, sed par Galbae (§ 131, 4) nullo modo; ib. 170 (seen. 4). Brut. 
98 P. Crassum valde probatum oratorem . . . accepimus, qui et ingenio valutt et studio 
et habuit quasdam etiam domesticas disciplinas. nam... cum essel P, Muci (cos. 
579/175) filius fratremque haberet P. Scaevolam (n. 4) domi ius civile cognoverat. in 
eo industriam constal summam fuisse maximamque gratiam, cum et consuleretur 
plurimum et diceret. He is mentioned among the jurists but with the praenomen 
L. (probably by confusion with the orator L. Crassus, § 152, 8) and wrongly placed 
(after Sex. Pompeius and others), Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 2,40 L. Crassus, frater P. Mucit 
(who was cos. 621/133, see n. 4), gui Mucitanus dictus est. In addition see Vat, Max. 
8, 7,6 P. Crassus, cum in Asiam ad Aristonicum regem debellandum consul venissel, 
tanta cura graecae linguae notitiam comprehendit ut eam in quinque divisam genera 
(ie. dialects) . . . penitus cognosceret. He of course understood Greek thoroughly 
previous to this. 

6. Varer. Max. 9, 8, 2G. Figulum mansuetissimum, pacato iuris iudicio (studio ¥) 
celeberrimum, son of the cos, 592/162 and 598/156, but who did not himself attain 
the consulship; hence his irritable question addressed to his consultores: an vos 
consulere scitis, consulem facere nescitis ? 


134. Among poy Ls heath (oe a. 584/170 at Pisaurum, 

died at an advanced age) is especially famous as the author of 
erous tragedies jm) m . The choice made 
by Accius manifests a just appreciation of the genuine tragic ele- 
ment, as well as a certain predilection for romantic incidents and 
the Trojan legends. These fragments are in a lively and impas- 
sioned tone, though frequently more cleverly turned than really 
pathetic. He dealt also with original Roman subjects in his 
praetextae Aeneadae s. Decius and Brutus. In prose he composed 
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nine books Didascalicon, Pragmaticon libri, Annales and Parerga. 
Resembling Ennius in versatility of forms and subject, liberal 
thought and consciousness of his own worth, Accius surpassed 
his predecessor in accuracy and polish. 


1, Hizrnox. on Euseb. Chr. a. 1878=615/189 L. Accius tragoediarum scriptor 
clarus habetur, natus Mancino et Serrano coss. (584/170) parentibus libertinis et seni 
iam Pacuvio Tarenti sua scripta recitavil, a quo et fundus Accianus inxta Pisaurum 
dicitur, quia illuc inter colonos fuerat (his father, as the deductio happened as early 
as 570/184) ex urbe deductus. Pritx. NH. 7, 128 also mentions the poet as a Pisau- 
rensis: pretium hominis in servitio geniti mazimum ad hanc diem fuit grammaticae 
artis Daphnin Attio (thus Det_ersex, BhM. 18, 236: daphni natio the MSS.) Pisau- 
rense vendente et M, Scauro principe civitatis HS DUC licente. The instruction of 
Accius imparted his great value to Daphnis (§ 41, 1. 142, 4). His father's patron 
was perhaps an ancestor of the knight T. Attius (Accius) of Pisaurum, the accuser 
of Cluentius (§ 179/15). Accii (and Attii) appear on inscriptions from Pisaurum, 
Ovivirm1 marm. Pisaur. 1738. The forms Acciaus and Attius probably differ 
dialectically. In the MSS. that with ce greatly preponderates (see LMC ier’s 
Lucilius p. 820); on the other hand, in inscriptions the spelling of this name with 
tt is far the more frequent.— Portrait of Accius on a contorniate: Bersoutit, rom. 
Tkonogr. 1, 299 (cf. n. 2). 

2. Cic. Brut. 229 Accius iedem aedilibus (c. 614/140) ait se et Pacuvium docuisse 
Sabulam,cam ille LXXX, ipse XXX annos natus esset. pArch. 27 D. Brutus, summus vir 
et imperator (cos. 616/138), Accit amiciseimi sui carminibus templorum ac monumen- 
forum aditus exornavil suorum, on which the Scaot. Bus. p. 359 observes eins versus 
Saturnii a D. Bruto Gallaeco vestibulo templi Martis superscriptt.—Corxir. ad Her. 
1, 24 mimus quidam nominatim Accium poetam compellavit in scena, cum eo Accius 
iniuriarum egit. hie nihil aliud defendit nisi licere nominari eum cuius nomine 
scripla dentur agendo, Cf. ib. 2,19 P. Mucius (iudex) eum qui L. Accium poetam 
nominarerat condemnavil.— Pix. NH. 34, 19 nolatum ab auctoribus et L. Accium poe- 
tam in Camenarum aede maxima forma statuam sibi posuisse, cum brevis admodum 
Sutsset.—Cic. Brut. 107 D. Brutus M. filius, ut ex familiari etus (cf. leg.2, 54) L. Accio 
poeta sum audire solitus etc. According to this passage Cicero knew Accius person- 
ally, and was in the habit of conversing with him on literary topics ; this supposes 
Cicero to have been at least 20 years of age, so that Accius must have lived 
till about 668/86 and have attained an age of over 80 years. Cic. Phil. 1, 36 re- 
ferring to the reproduction of Accius’ Tereus (cf. ad Att. 16, 2, 3. 16,5, 1) in the 
year 710°44: nisi forte Accio tum plaudi et sexagesimo post anno palmam dari, non 
Brulo putatis, Here Cicero is reckoning not from the death of Accius, but 
(roughly) from the first performance of the Tereus, which accordingly would fall 
abont the vear 650/104, about Accius’ 66th year.—Va. Max. 8, 7, 11 poeta Accius 


- « « ulio Caesari, amplissimo ac florentissimo viro (himself the author of 
tragedies, see § 153, 3) in conlegium poectarum (§ 94, 7) venienti numquam adsurrezit, 
+ . © quod in comparatione communium studiorum aliquanto se superiorem esse 


confideret. Besides, Accius was about 40 years older than his fellow-poet. 


3. Quint. 5, 13, 43 aiunt Accium interrogatum, cur causas non ageret, cum apud 
cum in tragoediis tanta vis esset optime respondendi, hanc reddidisse rationem: quod 
illic ea diceret quae ipse vellet, in foro dicturt adversariti essent quae minime vellet, In 
Cic. Planc. 59 he is called gravia et ingeniosus poeta; Sest. 120 summus poeta. The 
epithets altws (Hor. E. 2, 1, 56), animost oris (Ovip. am. 1, 15, 19) ete. express his 
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tragic qualities in a general manner. Cf. Geut, 18, 2,2 cwm Pacuvius . . . Taren- 
tum concessissel, Accius, tunc haud parvo iunior, proficiscens in Asiam cum in oppidum 
venisset, devertit ad Pacuvinm comiterque invitatus plusculisque ab eo diebus retentus 
tragoediam suam cui Atreus nomen est desideranti legit, (3) tum Pacuvium dizxtsse 
atunt, sonora quidem esse quae scripsisset et grandia, sed videri tamen ea sibi duriora 
paulum et acerbiora. (4) ita est, inquit Accius, uti dicis; neque id me sane paenitel ; 
meliora enim fore spero quae deinceps scribam. 

4. Veuve. 1, 17,1 tn Accio circaque eum romana tragoedia est. Of the tragedies 
of A. about 45 titles are still known to us, the largest number we have of any 
Roman tragic writer, and probably nearly the whole number that he composed ; 
in accordance with this the fragments of Accius are also the most numerous; the 
most celebrated plays were perhaps Atreus, Epigoni, Epinausimache, Philocteta. 
—The fragments in Risuecx, trag.? p. 136. Enumeration of the titles and con- 
tents of the plays by Treurret in the Tab. Progr. 1858,17. Cf. ORisreck, rom. 
Trag. 344. 599; riém. Dicht. 1,177. FLeo on Sen. trag. 1, 158. KRurert, Bild und 
Lied 133. 

5. Of his praetextae (Rinnecx, trag.? p. 281; rdm. Trag. 586) Decius (or 
Aeneadae) treated of the self-sacrifice of P. Decius Mus the Younger (a. 459/295), 
Brutus of the downfall of Tarq. Superbus and the creation of consuls.—Vaxrro LL. 
6, 7 ut in Bruto Cassit quod dicebat Lucretia ‘ nocte intempesta nostram deventt domum ; 
cf. ib. 7, 72 apud Cassium (the same line follows here): therefore a praetexta of the 
same contents as the Brutus of Accius; hence, in spite of the name Cassius being 
twice transmitted to us, it is usually attributed to A. 

6. The fragments of Accius other than dramatic (n. 7-10) see in LM¢cier’s 
Lucilius (1872) p. 808 (cf. p. 317). FPR. 266. 


7. Didascalica (cf. e.g. Aristotle's &8acxcaMa:), a history of Greek and Roman 
poetry, with special attention to dramatic art and treating also of the poet's own 
times: very scanty fragments (down to b. 9). Mapvie, op. 1 (Copenh. 1834), 96. 
Treurrri, Tab. Progr. v. 1858, 35. Risnecx, rim. Dicht. 1, 267. The majority of 
the fragments preserved appear to be in sotadean metre (Lacamany, kl. Schr. 2, 67. 
Ritscut and others) and this is supported by Gett. 6. 9, 16 (cf. Prisc. GL. 2, 517, 
5) L. Accius tn Sotadicoruml. I. But the address to Baebius in Cuaris. GL. 1, 
142, 1 is in prose (BEcurLer, RhM. 35, 401): according to this b. 9 must have had 
a preface in prose (cf. the prose prologues in Mart. Auson. and others). But an 
unmistakable iambic senarius also occurs (Prisc. GL. 1, 253). Bicuexer 1.1. con- 
siders the main substance of the work to have been prose. GHeruann, op. 8, 390 
assumed trochaic tetrameters (cf. § 146, 8). On a bad mistake of Accius in con- 
nection with the history of literature, see § 94, 2. 

8. Pragmaticon libri, in trochaic tetram. and on subjects connected with the 
history of literature and art. 

9. Purx. NH. ind. auct. to b. 18 (naturae frugum) Altius qui Praxidicam (60 
Rinseck : prazidica the MSS.) seripsit, NH. 18, 200 Accius in Praxidica (so Rinnnck : 
praxidico the MSS.), ut sereretur cum luna esset in ariete etc.: therefore a work on 
agricultural subjects, and in agreement with this is the title; Praxidica= Perse- 
phone, invoked in the Orphic hymn 29, 5 as Mpagdiceq . . . Anois Oddos dyror 

. lepdv dx@aivovoa 8€uas B\acro’s xNooxdpras xrX. ORtparcx, RhM. 41, 631. A 
fragment in Nowx..61, 19 from parergorum (ib. I (two iambic senarii) treats of 
ploughing as does the fragment from the Praxidica of sowing, and is certainly 
also derived from the latter, which in Nonius is quoted not with the separate title 
but under the collective one (Parerga). But it is not very credible that these 
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parerga should have included all the works of Accius except the tragedies, and 
that we must thus explain the quotation annali XXVIT (Fest. 146, 31; see n. 10); 
at the least it should have been worded parergorum XXVII. 


10. Annales in the epic metre, from which mythological quotations (on 
Hermes and the Kpéna) have been preserved. Bk. 1 and bk. 27 are quoted (the 
latter number probably too high and corrupt, see n. 9). 


11. Evidence that he studied his language is to be found in many artificial 
words and usages in Accius’ tragedies, especially his mode of employing alliteration 
(Texvvrec, Progr. v. 1858, 32), and in the notice (Mar. Vier. GL, 6, 8) that he wrote 
aggulus (instead of ang.), did not use zand y, and denoted the long quantity of the 
vowels a,e and u by doubling them (§ 98, 10; perhaps this custom was adhered to by 
the elder Pliny, at least for the endings of the fourth declension ? see DDetLersen, 
symb. philol. Bonn. 712). Accius found the model for this duplication in other 
Italic dialects, e.g. the Oscan, Umbrian, Sabellian. Rutscat, op. 4, 142. 153. 361. 492. 
687. Did Accius also set the example of replacing C by K before a and by Q before 
u? Cf. HJorpan, krit. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. (Berl. 1879), 125. Scnapy, de 
Mar. Vict. (1869) 18. M. Varro dedicated to him his work de antiquitate littera- 
rum (§ 166, 6,e). Cf. Varro LL. 10, 70 Accius haec in tragoediis largius a prisca 
consuetudine movere coemit et ad formas graecas verborum magis revocare, @ quo 
Valerius (see § 147, 1) ait: Accius Hectorem nolet facere, Hectéra malet ; and 5, 21 
apud Accium non terminus, sed termen. 

12. GBuissier, Je potte Attius, Paris 1857. Tevrrer, Caecilius Statius etc. 
Tab. 1558, 14 and PRE. 1°, 2008. Ruisneck, rém. Trag. 340, 602; rom. Dicht. 
1,177, Critical contributions by LFrutegivs, RhM. 33, 241. 


135. The period of the Gracchi (a. 620/134-635/119) was a 
time of civil discord, which shook the state to its very foundations. 
In these excited times eloquence was a powerful weapon, though 
it availed nothing against brute force. Gracchus the Younger 
was in this period the most powerful master of language (a. 
600/154-633/121). The kindling power of his speeches is plainly 
perceptible even in the few specimens now extant. Gaius’ elder 
brother Tiberius (a. 591/163-621/133) was inferior to him in 
oratory as well as in other matters. 


1. Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, born 591/163 or 592/162, popular tribune 621 / 133, 
during which office he was exasperated by the opposition raised against his well- 
intended reform-bills, soon deviated from legal methods, and was killed by the 
pontifex maximus P. Nasica (od4w rpsdxorvra yeyorws, Piut.G.Gracch. 1). Gaius 
was nine years his junior (Prvt. Ti. Gr. 8. G. Gr. 1, conseqnently born 600/154 or 
601/158), was triumvir agris dividundis 621/133 sqq., popular tribune 681/123- 
633/121: in the last year he succumbed to the cos. L. Opimius. 

2. Common and characteristic features of both. Puvr. Ti. Gr. 2 (8g rperwrov 
wal SX\éppars cal xuvptuart wpgos kal xaracrnyarixds hy 6 TiBépsos, Evroves 82 cai opodpos 6 
Tdios. . . . & Abyos Tov yey Tatou PoSepds cal reprraiis els Selywow, Hdlwy 8° 6 rot 
T:Seplov cal uGdd\ov érayuwyds oerov, ry S¢ Adgee xadapds cal dharerovnudvos dxmSas 
dceivos, 6 8¢ Tafouv widavds cal yeyarwudvos. Try ST Fa . . . db pew dxtecxds cal wpgos, 
6 8 rpaxis nal Ovpoedyjs. Though the difference is perhaps drawn too sharply here, 

R.L. oO 
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there is no doubt that Gaius was more vehement, and he was embittered by his 
brother's fate. Liv. per. 60 C, Gracchus . . . eloquentior quam frater, Duo fr. 
85 Bk. 6 Tpdaxeos riw pev yripny dpolay ry ddedoy elyey . . . Ty 3¢ wapacxery raw 
Néywr WOND abrod wpoépepey. Ve Et. 2, 6, 1 tngenio eloquentiaque lonyge praestantior, 
Cic. Brut. 333 Gracchi in contionibus mullo faciliore et liberiore genere dicendi (ust 
sunt quam supertores). Prix. NH. 18, 83 tla sint longinqua monunenta Tiberii Gaique 
Gracchorum manus, apud Pomponium Secundum ... vidi. 


8. Tiberius. Cic. Brut. 108 fit ulerque (Carbo and Tib.) summus orator. 
104 et Carbonis et Gracchi habemus orationes nondum satis splendidas verbis, sed 
aculas prudentiaeque plenissumas, fuit Gracchus . . . graecis lilteris eruditus. 
nam semper habuit exquisitos e Graecia magistros, in eis iam adolescens Diophanen 
Mytilenaeum (cf. Pict. Ti. Gr. 8, 20), Graeciae temporibus illis disertissimum. de 
harusp. resp. 41 Ti. Gracchus convellit statum civilatis: qua gravitate vir, qua elo- 
quentia, qua dignitate! Aprian. b.c. 1,9 TeSépios Leumpamos Tpdxxos, dvhp émidaris 
cal Nauwpds és gitoriulay, elxciy re Swardéraros. That his participation in the 
Numantine stipulations was early turned to account in the schools of rhetoricians, 
appears from Quint. 7, 4,13 interdum culpa in hominem relegatur: ut si Gracchus 
reus foederis numantini . . . missum se ab imperatore suo diceret. Martian. 
Cap. 5, 456 remotio est cum obiectum crimen in alterum vel in aliud . . . re- 
movelur. in alium, ut Tt. Gracchus in Mancinum qui auctor faciendi foederis fuit. 
It may, therefore, appear doubtful whether the arguments attributed to Tib. by 
Plut. (Ti. Gr. 9) as specimens of the ridavérys and wuxvdrns rod dvdpés and Appian 
(b. c. 1, 9) are really drawn from his speeches or merely the exaggerations of 
rhetors and rhetorical historians (e.g. Fannius and Livy). Plutarch’s source 
seems, however, actually to have contained specimens of the speeches of at least 
Gaius; cf. G. Gr. 4 extr.: rocatry nev f wexpla row Abyw Fv avrov, cal woddd Aafeiv éx 
Tov yeypanudrww forw Buaa. GCBisvanck, studia in Ti. Gr. hist., Leid. 1879. 
TrGreve, Krit. d. Quellen z. Leb. des Ti. Gr., Aachen 1883. 


4. Gaius. General characteristics of his eloquence. Prvt. G. Gr. 1 rap \byor 
Gowrep wxiwrepa xaracxevafduevos éxl ri» woktrelay . . . dwédate rods Addovs phropas 
raiéwy (infantium) pder dtagéporras. 3 loxiwy ry Aéyew ws Adros ovdeis. 4 hy 82 xal 
peyadopwvoraros xal pwuadewraros év rw Aéyerw. Cf. n. 2. Circ, de harusp, resp, 41 
C. Gracchus quo ingenio, qua eloquentia, quanta vi, quanta gravitate dicendi! pro 
Font. 89 exstat oratio hominis, ut opinio mea fert, nostrorum hominum longe ingeniosis- 
simi atque eloquentissumi, C.Gracchi, Brut. 125 vir et praestantissumo ingenio et 
Hagranti studio et doctus a puero,C.Gracchus. noli enim putare quemquam pleniorem 
aut uberiorem ad dicendum fuisse. . . . damnum illius immaturo interitu res 
romanae latinaeque litterae fecerunt. 126 eloguentia nescio an habuisset parem 
neminem. grandis est verbis, sapiens sententtis, genere toto gravis: manus extrema 
non accessit operibus eius ; praeclare incohata multa, perfecta non plane, Tac. dial. 18 
Catoni seni comparatus C.Gracchua plenior et uberior, 26 malim C.Gracchi impetum. 
In Fronto’s time the interest in Gracchus revived. Froxto epist. p. 145 tribunalia 
Catonis et Gracchi et Ciceronis orationibus celebrata. pp, 144 contionatur Cato infeste, 
Gracchus turbulente, Tullius copiose. iam in iudictis saevit tdem Cato, triumphat 
Cicero, tumulluatur Gracchus, Calvus rizatur. p.54 oratores veleres, quorum aul pauct 
aut praeter Catonem et Gracchum nemo tubam inflat. His study of (C.) Gracchus’ 
speeches appears also from p. 56. 61. 105, To this revived interest we owe the 
preservation of some valuable fragments of his oratory by Gexuivs, esp. NA. 10, 
3, 8-5. 11, 10, 2-6. 11, 18, 8. 15, 12, 24. Dio again uses secondary sources, 
hostile to C, Gracchus, see fr. 8 Bk., where we also read: ro\\y pév roxvdryr 
évOunnudruw, wodr\n b¢ cal opodporyr: dvoudruy éxixay éSnunyépe.— Momsen, RG. 2°, 
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108. RScusipt, Krit. der Quellen zur Gesch. der gracchischen Unruhen, Berl. 
1864. 


5. The manner of C. Gracchus’ oratory: his delivery very lively (Pict. G. 
Gr. 4; he advised modulation of the voice, Cic. de or. 3, 225. Prut. G. Gr. 4 
extr., de cohib, ira 6. cf. Vat. Max. 8, 10,1. Quist. 1, 10,27. Getv. 1, 11, 10 sqq. 
Dio fr. 8 Bk. Awmian 30,4, 19); his gestures were excited, he would walk up and 
down and bare his arm, Piur. Ti. Gr. 2. Diol.l. Cre. de or. 8, 214 quae sie ab 
illo esse acta constabit oculis, voce, gestu, inimici ut lacrimas tenere non possent. His 
taunts aimed at the pride of the aristocrats and against individual opponents were 
sometimes very cutting. (Scno.. Vat. in Cic. or. pFlacc. 16. p. 283 Or.; against 
Piso C. Gracchi exstat oratio maledictorum magis plena quam criminum; cf. Crc. 
pFont. 39). Crc. Tusc. 8, 48 lege orationes Gracchi: patronum aerarii esse dices. He 
chose the best expressions, Cic. de or. 1, 154.—Get. 11, 13 2 in eius orationis 
principio collocata verba sunt accuratius modulatiusque quam velerum oratorum con- 
suetudo fert, On his exordia see § 44,5. Cic. Brut. 100 states that he employed 
the rhetor Menelaus from Marathus. Fragments of (17-19) speeches in Mrrer, or. 
rom. fragm.? p. 227. 


6. Cre. de div.1, 36 Ti. Gracchus P.f. . . . nonne, ut C. Gracchus, filius eius, 
scriplum reliquit, duobus anguibus domi comprehensis haruspices convocavit! More 
accurately ib. 2, 62 C. Gracchus ad M. Pomponium (PRE. 5, 1876) scripsit duobus 
anguibus domi conprehensis haruspices a patre convocatos. Cf. Piut.Ti. Gr. 1. From 
this it appears that the work in question had the form of a letter and was at all 
events no speech, but probably a political pamphlet. Pxrurt. Ti. Gr. 8 may perhaps 
refer to this: 6 8 ddedgds abrod Pdios fv run BS yé-ypager (the motive of Tiberius’ 
leges agrariae). Cf. HPerxg, hist. rell. 1, cuxxxv; fr. 117. Bouae (n. 1) p. 4 8q. 


136. Among the orators of this period were on the side of 
the Gracchi only the brothers Crassus (cos. 623/131) and Scaevola 
(cos, 621/133), Tiberius’ father-in-law Appius Claudius (cos. 
611/143) and M. Fulvius Flaccus (cos. 629/125), C. Papirius Carbo 
(cos, 634/120), and P. Decius (praetor 639/115), perhaps also 
C. Scribonius Curio (praetor 633/121); on the opposite side we 
find Ti. Annius Luscus (cos. 601/153), Q. Metellus (§ 131, 7), 
P. Nasica (cos. 616/138), L. Piso Frugi (§ 132, 4), P. Popilius (cos. 
622/132), C. Fannius (cos. 632/122), Q. Aelius Tubero (§ 139, 2), 
the princeps senatus, M. Scaurus (cos. 639/115), M. Livius Drusus 
(cos. 642/112). 


1. The two Mucii favoured Ti. Gracchus: § 133, 4. 


2. Appi Claudi volubilis, sed paulo fervidior erat oratio, Cic. Brut. 108. Ap. 
Claudius C. f. Pole(er) on a terminus Gracchanus CIL. 1, 552, censor 618/136; PRE. 
2, 410, 26. 


8. Cic. Brut. 108 in aliquo numero (erant) etiam M. Fulvius Flaccus et C. Cato 
. . + mediocres oratores, etsi Flacci scripta sunt, sed ut studiosi litterarum (literary 
dilettanti). PRE. 3, 532. 534. 


4, C. Papirius C. f. Carbo, tr. pl. 623/131, praetor 629/125, cos. 634/120; PRE. 
5, 1145. Circ. Brut. 104 et Carbonis . . . habemus orationes (§ 185, 3). 105 
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Carbo . . . est in mullis iudiciis causisque cognitus. hunc . . . L. Gellius 

‘ canorum oratorem et volubilem (cf. de or. 3, 28) et satis acrem atque eundem et 
Silionseribeee et valde dulcem et perfacetum (cf. Lael. 96) fuisse dicebat ; addebat indus- 
trium etiam et diligentem et in exercitationibus tnenind atest deshiioe multum operae 
solitumt esse ponere (cf, Quint. 10, 7,27 C. Carbo etiam in tabernaculo solebat hac uti 
exercitatione dicendi). 106 hic optimus illis temporibus est patronus habitus. Cf. 159 
and 221 (eloquentissumus homo); 108 (summus orator). His culture seems, however, 
to have been exclusively rhetorical, as he, like Galba and Porcina (§ 131, 4 and 5) 
understood little of leges, instituta maiorum, and ius civile (Cic. de or. 1, 40). He 
was, moreover, unprincipled as well as talented ; though a friend,of C. Gracchus 
(Circ. Lael. 89. pMil. 8. Van. Max. 6, 2,8) he as consul defended and praised his 
murderer L. Opimius (Cic. de or. 2, 106, 165. 169). 


5. Cic. Brut. 108 Flacct (n. 3) aemulus P. Decius fuit, non infans le quidem, sed 
ul vila sic oratione etiam turbulentus (he accused L. Opimius a. 634/120). PRE. 2, 
879, 7. 


6. Cic. Brut. 79 et T. Annium Luscum, Q. Fulvi collegam (in the consulship) non 
indisertum dicunt fuisse. Prur. Ti. Gr. 14 Tiros”Avmnos, odk driecchs udv olde codpwr 
dvOpwros, év 5¢ Noyy wepl ras dpwrices kal droxpices Auayos elvas Soxdv. Furst. 314 7. 
Annius Luscus in ea... quam dixtt adversus Ti.Gracchum, He is perhaps the same 
Annius against whom Cato Major made a speech (Fest. 805). PRE. 17, 1022, 11. 

7. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio (cos. 616/188). Cre. Brut. 107 Accius 

. . illum... cum omnibus in rebus vehementem tum acrem aiebat in dicendo fuisse. 
PRE. 2. 667, 13. 


8. P. Popillius C. f. Laenas, cos. 622/182 (cf. CIL. 1,550. PRE. 5, 1900, 10), 
cum ctvia egregius (in persecuting the adherents of T. Gracchus) tum non indisertus 
Suit, Cic. Brut. 95. 


9. Cic. Brut. 99 C. Fannius C. f.,qui consul cum Domitio fuit (a. 682/122; but cf. 
§ 137, 4), xnam orationem de socits ef nomine latino contra C'. Gracchum reliquit sane et 
bonam et nobilem. Many indeed questioned whether Fannius was the author of this 
speech, and attributed it to C. Persius (litteratus homo Brut. 1. L, omnium fere nostro- 
rum hominum doctissimus de or. 2, 25. fin. 1,7; as such he is mentioned in Luciutus 
26, 2. 29, 99 M): others supposed that mullos nobiles quod quisque potuisset in illam 
orationem contulisse. Both views are however opposed by Cic. Brut. 1.1. Ib. 100 cum 
Fannius numquam sit habilus elinguis. nam et causas defensitavil et tribunatus etus 
(a. 612 or 613/142 sq.), arbitrio et auctorilate P, Africani gestus, non obscurus fuit. 
Passages from his speech against C. Gracchus ap. Cre. de or. 8, 188. Jex. Victor in 
Halm’s Rhet. lat. min. 402. Cuaris. GL, 1, 143, 18. Moreover Cicero wrongly dis- 
tinguishes between an orator C. Fannius C. f. and the C. Fannius M. f. mentioned 
below, § 187, 4; all the particulars (including Cre. de rep. 1, 18) are to be taken as 
referring to this Fannius M.f. Cf. ed Att. 16, 18,2. Mosmsznx, CIL. 1, p. 158 and 
HPeten, hist. rell. 1, cert. 


10. M. Aemilius M. f. L. n. Scaurus, born a. 592/162 of a noble but poor family, 
by his energy, versatility and shrewdness gradually became the leader of the aris- 
tocratic party in the time after the Gracchi; cos. a. 639/115 and 647/107, censor 
645/109, and from 640/114 princeps senatus, + c. 665/89. PRE. 1°, 370. HPerxa, 
hist. rell. 1, courts. As he was always careful of good appearances, he composed for 
this purpose an autobiography (tres ad L. Fufidium libri seripti de vita ipsius, Cic. 
Brut. 112, cf. 182, Puix. NH. 88, 21 and Var. Max. 4, 4, 11 according to Halm’s 
emendation), though this was not much read, probably on account of its undis- 
guised apologetic character (Cic. 1.1). It is possible that Cicero's recommendation 
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prolonged the existence of this work for a few centuries; curious expressions (such 
as sagittis confictus, poleratur, possitur) are quoted from Scaurus de vita sua down to 
the authority of Charisius (GL. 1, 146 Scaurus libro II) and Diomedes (see HPeter, 
hist. rell. 1, 185), and not only do we find notices taken from it in Val. Max. (4, 4, 11) 
and Frontinus (Strat. 4, 8, 13), but in so late a writer as Aurel. Victor the chapter 
on Scaurus (ill. 72) is indirectly derived from this source. Cicero knew also of 
speeches by him (Brut. 112 Auius et orationes sunt), as it seems, both judicial and 
political. Brut. 111 in Scauri oratione . . . gravitas summa et naturalis quaedam 
tneral auctoritas . . . 112 hoc dicendi genus ad patrocinia mediocriter aptum vide- 
batur, ad senatoriam vero sententiam .. . vel maxime. de or. 1,214 quamquam est in 
dicendo minime contemnendus, prudentia tamen rerum magnarum magis quam dicendi 
arte nititur (in his public position).—From a speech against him (a. 6638/9) by his 
bitter adversary Q. Servilius Caepio (§ 158, 8: PRE. 6, 117, 88) see quotations ap. 
Diou. GL. 1, 108, 19. 196, 7. 224, 21.—Another of his opponents was C. Canius (eq. 
R. nec infacetus et satis litteratus, Cic. off. 8, 58), who defended Rutilius Rufus 
(§ 142, 1) when he was accused by Scaurus of having obtained office by fraudulent 
means. <A witticism of Canius ap. Cic. de or. 2, 250. From him perhaps is the 
quotation ap. Paci. Festi 369, 11 (Gannius)? Cf. § 19, 1. 

11. M. Livius C. f. Drususa, trib. pl. a, 682/122, cos, 642/112; PRE. 4, 1108. 
Vir et oratione gravis et auctoritate, Cic. Brut. 109, cf. Piur. G. Gr. 8 fe wal Adyy «al 
r\ovry Tois pd\ora Timewplvos . . . dvduscddos. Perhaps a writer on law. JJ. 85, 44; 
cf. Huscnxe, iurispr. anteiust, > p. 95, 6. 

12. C. Scribonius Curio, praetor 633/121, the first of three orators of the familia 
Curtonum, in qua tres continua serie oratores exstiterunt (§ 153, 6. 209, 1. Prin. NH. 
7, 1385 cf. also Scuot. Aur. in Cic. or. p. 830 Or.). Cic, de or. 2, 98 calls him vel 
eloywenlissimus temporibus illis. More accurately Brut. 122 fuit .. . sane tllustris 
orator, cuius de ingenio ex orationibus eius existumari potest. sunt enim et aliae et pro 
Ser. Fulvio de incestu nobilis oratio. nobis quidem pueris haec omnium optuma 
putablatur, Cf. ib. 124, A passage from it is quoted in Cac. de inv. 1, 89=Cornir, 
ad. Herenn. 2, 83. Scripsit eliam alia nonnulla (speeches) et multa dixit et Ulustria, 
ef in numero patronorum fuit, Brut. 124. He was not made consul (Cic. Brut. 122); 
perhaps he had sided with the Gracchi. 


137 st * sa ES, of this period tried to rise 
above the sty annalists. Cn. Gellius and probably 
‘Tuditanus and “Vennontus must be excepted, but the state- 


ment holds good all the more of C. Fannius (mentioned above 
as an orator), whose truthfulness is specially asserted by com- 
petent judges, and, in regard to style, of L. Coelius Antipater, 
whose history of the second Punic war was loaded with rheto- 
rical ornament, but important in substance. To this period 
belongs also the conclusion of the official Annals and their pub- 
lication in the shape of a book (§ 133, 4). 


1. Tvaios TAXws (Gnaeus Gellius Prin. ind. auct. b. 7) is quoted in the history 
of the Regal period by Dionys. Hat, 2, 81. 76 cf. PéAMsos 4, 6. 6, 11 (of repl PAX\ov). 
7,1. Cn, Gelli annalem terlium with a prayer of Hersilia in Gett. NA. 18, 23 (22), 
13, cf. 18, 12, 6 Cnr. Gellius in annalibus, ib. bk. 8, cap. 14 contained verba quaedam 
ez Naevio poeta et Cn, Gellio non usitate collocata. Crnsonin. d.n. 17,11 Piso censorius 
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et Cn. Gellius. Macros. 1, 16, 21 Gellius annalium libro XV et Cassius Hemina. 
Cuaris. GL. 1, 54 Gellius in IT... et in VV... etin VII... idem Gellius XCVITL 
(? exc. Cauchii XXVJJ, cf. FMaixner, Zf{6G. 29, 882); ib. 55 (also 189): Gellius 
libro XXIII (? Cauch. AXXVI); in Prise. GL, 2, 318 the same fragment from 
Gellius libro XXX. The work seems certainly to have been long and detailed: 
possibly this annalist is the same Cn. Gellius against whom Cato the Elder made a 
speech (Get. Na. 14, 2, 21. 26), PRE. 8, 661. KNuirprerpey, op. 899. OMscrzer, 
JJ. 105, 429. Mention is made of Gellius (Té\ko: and Gellit, see KNiprerpey 1.1.) 
ap. Dion. 1, 7. Cre. leg. 1, 6 (according to this he wrote ad antiquorum languorem) : 
see § 37, 5 and HPeren, hist. rell. 1, cexxxvitr. 165; fragm. 92. 


2. The quotation Sez. Gellius in origine genlis romanae in the Origo g. rom. 16,4 
is spurious; cf. § 414,5; the mention of A. Gellius (agellius in the MSS. Asellio 
OMe ctzer) historiarum lib. I ap. Non. 194, 8 is also suspicious. 


8. Cic. leg. 1,6 Fabium aut ... Catonem aut Pisonem aut Fannium aut Ven- 
nonium. Att. 12,3, 1 moleste fero Vennonii me historiam non habere. Dionys. Hat. 
4, 15 ws Overvanos lordpyxer. 


4. Cre. Brut. 101 alter (see § 186, 9) C. Fannius, M. f., C. Laeli gener (but see 
Cie. Att. 12, 5, 8. Hirscurecp, 1.1.) et} moribus et ipso genere dicendi durior. ts 
Panaetium audiverat. eius omnis in dicendo facultas ex historia ipsius non ineleganter 
scripla perspics potest. Cf. ib. 118 and above n.8. He was the companion of Ti. 
Gracchus at the destruction of Carthage (Puur. Ti. Gr. 4 rot ye relyous éwéBy . . . 
xpwros (Ti. Gracchus}, &: dno Sdvvios Aéyww wal avrds ry TiSepiy cvver:Siwat xr.) and 
(a. 612/142) in Spain (Appian. Hisp. 67). Trib. pleb. a. 613/141 (Cic. ad Att. 16, 
13 C) ? cf. § 1386, 9. About 625/129-629/125 praetor (Pdyxos Mdpxou vids orparzyés, 
Josrrn. ant. 18,.9, 2). This is certainly C. Fannius M. f. (CIL. 1, 560) Strabo, eos. 
632/122, and therefore born about 580/174. Vicrorin, in Cic. rhet. 1, 28 p. 57 
Or.= 2038, 27 Halm: Sallustius .. . in libro I historiarum dat Catoni brevitatem . . . 
Fannio vero verilatem. Highest number of books known: Scnor. Ver. ad Aen. 3, 
707 C. Fannius in VIII annali Drepanum modo, modo Drepana appellat. The 
repeated mention of Drepana here evidenced points to the first Punic war 
(Hiascurevp }.1L). The other fragments refer to the period contemporary with 
the author (e.g. Cic. de or. 2, 270 Fannius in annalibus suis Africanum Aemilianum 
.. . appellat epwva= Brut. 299 ul ait in historia sua C. Fannius.) The work would 
appear to have been exhaustive, if the first Punic war was related only in bk. 8; 
see also Cic. Brut. 81 Metellus’ speech contra Ti. Gracchum exposita est in C. Fanni 
annalibus. This is confirmed by the fact that M. Brutus (§ 210, 2) epitomised it: 
epitome Bruli Fanniana an (?) Bruti epitoma Fanniorum, Cic, Att. 12,5,3. HPrter, 
hist. rell. 1, 188; fragm. 87. PRE. 8, 421—HPerra, hist rell. 1, ccm. OHuirscu- 
FELD, Wien. Stud. 6, 127. ° 

5. Cre. leg. 1, 6 Fannit aetate coniunctus Antipater panlo inflavit vehementius 
habuitque vires agrestis ille quidem atque horridas, sine nitore ac palaestra etc. de or. 
2, 54 paululum se erexit et addidit historiae maiorem sonum rocis vir optimus, Crassi 
familiaris, Antipater ; ceteri non exornatores rerum sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt 

. sed ipse Caelius neque distinzit historiam varietate colorum neque verborum collo- 
catione et tractu orationis leni et aequabili perpolivit illud opus; sed ut homo neque 
doctus neque mazime aptus ad dicendum, sicut potuit, dolavit: vicit lamen superiores. 
Brut. 102 L, Caelius Antipater scriptor ... fuit ut lemporthus illis luculentus, turis 
valde peritus, multorum etiam, ut L. Crassi (born 614/140) magister. Poxron. Dig. 
1, 2, 2, 40 Caelius Antipater, qui historias conscripsit, sed plus eloquentiae quam 
ecientiae turis operam dedit. His legal knowledge justifies the assumption of 
Roman nationality. At all events he was no freedman (see Sugrt. rhet. 8; above 
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§ 36, 3), but probably the son of one. (FLacumany, de font. Liv. 2,19). That he 
belonged to the period of the Gracchi, appears from Circ. de div. 1, 56 C. Gracchus 
multis dixit, ut scriptum apud eundem Caelium est, sibi in somnis . . . fratrem visum 
esse. . . hoc antequam tribunus pl. C.Gracchus factus est et se audisse scribit Caelius 
ef Ulum dixisse multis. Vat. Max. 1, 7, 6 Caelius etiam, certus romanae historiae 
auctor, sermonem de ea re ad suas aures illo adhuc vivo pervenisse scribit, VEruLet. 2, 
9, 6 vetustior Sisenna fuit Caelius.—The date of his work is doubtful. In it, however, 
the death of C. Gracchus (a. 633/121) was mentioned (Circ. de div. 1, 56). Coel. 
Antip. ap. Pun. NH. 2, 169 says vidisse se qui navigasset ex Hispania in Aethiopiam 
commercis gratia. If this circumnavigator of Africa was Eudoxos of Cyzicus 
(Poseidonios ap. Strano 2 p. 98 C. Mera 8, 90), which is uncertain notwithstanding 
the argument of KTNeumann, Phil. 45, 385, Coelius can hardly have composed 
his work earlier than about 644/110. 


The work was dedicated to L. Aelius Stilo (§ 148): Corxir. ad Her. 4,18 quo in 
vitio (in the verborum transiectio) est Coelius (the best MSS. vary between this 
spelling and Caelius) assiduus, ut hoc est ‘in priore libro has res ad te scriptas Luci 
misimus Aeli.. FMaax, studd. Luciliana, Bonn 1882, 96. Cf. Cic. or. 230 quod 
(traicere verba) se L. Coelius Antipater in procemio belli punici nisi necessario factu- 
rum negat,... et hic quidem, qui hane a L. Aelio (80 APorma: MSS. a Lelio; but 
Laelius, who died soon after 629/125, can hardly have been alive when the history 
of Caelius appeared) ad quem scripsil, . . . veniam petit, et utitur ea traiectione ver- 
borum et nihilo tamen aptius explet concludilque sententias. Very likely a declaration 
to this effect was made at the beginning of the whole work, and not of some part 
of it, and probably it dealt with the second Punic war, to which most of the 
extant fragments (see n. 7) relate. Cf. Froxto p. 62 rari velerum scriptorum in eum 
laborem ... verba industriosius quaerendi se commisere .. . poelarum .. . maxime 
Ennius eumque studiose aemulatus L. Coelius. Fronto p. 114 historiam scripsere . . . 
verbis Cato multiiugis, Coelius singulis. To this work perhaps belongs also p. 253 
necdum legi Coelianum excerptum nec legam (? reddam) priusquam ipse sensus venatus 
fuero, Cic. de div. 1,49 hoc item in Sileni, quem Caelius sequitur, graeca historia 
est: is (Silenus) aulem diligentissume res Hannibalis persecutus est. This historical 
work of Coelius comprised 7 books, Book 1 described the years 586/218 sq., b. 2 
588/216 sq., b. 8 began with 540/214 (see Gett. 10, 1, 3). In b. 6 was related 
Scipio’s landing in Africa 550/204 (Nox. 137). B. 7 contained the last three 
years 551 /208-558/201. WSrreux ).1. 46. GFUncer, Phil. 40, 183. 


6. Antipater was not deficient in critical faculty (Prisciax. GL. 2, 883 Coelius 
‘ex scriptis eorum qui veri arbitrantur’ passive iwoday8dvovra:) and love of truth 
(Liv. 21, 46, 10, 27, 27, 18): he availed himself of numerous native authorities, e.g. 
Fabius Pictor, Cato’s Origines, Ennius (see n. 5), the landatio of Marcellus (§ 81, 
5); that he made use of the memoirs of the elder Scipio is conjectured by 
LKexuer, d. 2. pun. Krieg u. s. Quellen, Marb. 1875; and Sreeiin 1.1. 54: but he 
had also recourse to opposition authorities, esp. to Silenus (n. 5; see HBusack, 
de Sileno scriptore Hannibalis, Konigsb. 1859), which was a decided step in 
advance of the one-sided views which had thus far prevailed. Coelius gave special 
attention to the external form of his history, and no doubt the chief merit of his 
work consisted, in accordance with the intention of its author, in the lucid, 
skilfully chosen, ornate and copiously flowing diction. Thus the fragments 
indicate the interlarding of the work with speeches composed by himself (e.g. those 
of Carthaginians), and a propensity to amplification and to highly coloured 
descriptions (Liv. 29, 27, 18 sqq. Non. 137; frequent use of the praes. histori- 
cum), exaggerations, carelessness in regard to geography (Wocrriis 1.1. 61) 
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and to numerical statements (Liv. 29, 25, 8 Caelinus ut abstinet numero ita ad 
immensum mullitudinis speciem auget), prominence given to the interpretation of 
dreams and portents (W6trF.in 1.1. 75); he also showed enough partiality for the 
Romans ; see Witrriin 1.1L 28, 88. 44. 78.—Livy in his third decade uses him far 
more often than he acknowledges; in opposition to JBSturm, quae ratio inter 
tertiam decadem Livii et Antipatri historias intercedat, Wirzb. 1888, see LBavenr, 
philol. Rundsch. 1884, 1578, He was also used by Plutarch (in the Fab. and 
Marcellus; see Soxtav, de fontt. Plut. in sec. bello Punico enarrando, Bonn 1870. 
EW6Otrr in 1.], 28. 79) and especially by Cassius Dio (see M. Puener, quibus auctori- 
bus in bello Hannibalico enarr. usus sit Cass. Dio, Bonn 1874). That Polybios 
made use of Coelius, who was his junior by a whole generation, as S18G1.1x 
(Ll. 69) holds, is not proved and is a priori improbable. On the other hand there 
appears evidence of his having been used in Valerius Maximus (HPeter, hist. 
rell. 1, cexxiv. MKarasz, Beitr. 2. Quellenkrit. des Val. Max., Posen 1676, 24), in 
Frontinus and in the author of the short work de viris illustribus (§ 414, 4, 
Wotrr.iin 1.). 77, 80). In general cf. on the employment of Coelius' history, 
especially in Livy, KBortcaer, JJ. Suppl. Bd. 5, 351. HPerer, hist. rell. 1, cexxv. 
AScuirer, histor. Zeitachr. 238, 436. EWo.rrcix 1.1. AvGutscumtp, Lit. Centr. 
Bl. 1872, 1188. KWwNirzscn, rém. Annalistik, Berl. 1873. OGitnert 1.1. 
WSiseiin 1.1.—M. Brutus (cf. n. 4 ad fin.) had also epitomized this work (Cic. 
Att. 13, 8 epitomen Bruti Caelianorum velim mihi mittas, cf. Cuanis. GL. 1, 220 
Brutus et Coelius frequenter eo usi sunt), Paulus (perhaps Julius Paulus in the 
time of Hadrian? see § 858, 4) elucidated Antipater (antiquated forms); cf. 
Cuanis. GL, 1, 148 Paulus in Coelit hist(oriarum or -ae) libr. T, cf. ib. 126, 217. 241. 


7. Among the fragments of Coelius are many which relate to ethnology and 
geography, to legends and etymology. These can only be included in the history 
of the second Punic war, on the supposition that they formed part of digressions 
in that history: this is difficult on account of the comparatively large number 
of such notices. Hence first JMevrsius, then TuP.tss (de Cinciis, Bonn 1865) 
and recently WSiecuin 1.1. have inferred that Coelius composed a second anti- 
quarian work. On this theory Coelius’ history would be earlier, while the anti- 
quarian work, to which might be assigned the menticn of C.Gracchus' death and 
the dedication toC. Laelius [see however n. 5), would be later. But no convincing 
evidence of two such works by Coelius can be produced; neither can this be 
proved from the epitome Caelianorum (see n. 6); it is likewise strange that the two 
works are not distinguished by special names (both would be quoted as historiae, 
the historical work being in addition called annales), and lastly that, for both, the 
number of books in the citations does not exceed VII. See, besides, for two works 
Sigauin 1]. and Phil.Wschr. 1888, 1451 EZanxckr, WschrfklPh. 1886, 515; for 
the other view eg. GFUxern, OGiLnert, RPOutmanx, Phil. Anz. 10, 884 sqq. 
HPetra, JJ. 125, 97 and others. 


8, Collection of the fragments of Antipater: HPxrrsr, hist. rell. 1, 147; fragm. 
98. OGiterrt, die Fragm. des Coel. Antip., JJ. Suppl. Bd. 10, 865 and Sieciin, 
die Fragm. des Coel. Antip., ib. 11, 1.—Cf. in addition WGeornx vax Parineterer 
(Leiden 1821) and BANauta (Leid. 1822); OMetrzxr, de LL. Coelio Antipatro, Lps. 
1867. HPxrer, hist. rell. 1, ccxin. EWourrtix, Antiochus von Syrakus und 
Coelius Antipater (Winterthur 1872) 22; edition of Liv. XXI, p.viir. TaZrevissx1, 
d, letzten Jahre d. 2. pun. Kriegs, Lpz. 1880, 112. 


9. Festvs 158°, 21 cuius historiae auctor est Alfius libro I belli carthaginiensis. 
HPerrr, hist. rell. 1, ccxxxvi. cccuxvii. 
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138. In this period we have as antiquarians the annalist C. 
Sempronius Tuditanus (cos. 625/129) and M. Junius, a partisan 
of the Gracchi; the first was the author of an historical work 
and of libri magistratuum, the latter of a work de potestatibus, 
Another was Junius Congus. The poet L. Accius, who flourished 
about this time, was also a scholar (§ 134, 7.8.11). Others were 
especially busied in making the old literature accessible and in- 
telligible, e.g. Lampadio and Vargunteius. 


1. C. Sempronius C.f.C.n. Tuditanus, triumphed as consul Kal. Oct. 625/129 
de Iapudibus (CIL. 1, p. 459, xx1). PRE. 6,976. Cic. Brut. 95 C. Tuditanus cum 
ommt vila atque victu excultus atque erpolitus tum eius elegans est halitum etiam orationis 
genus. Dionys. 1,11 of Nopwrara row pwyaixdy cvyypagdwe, év ols dors Tdpatos re Karwy 
- « . «al Tdios Seuwpsmos cal Aru orvyvol. Cf. ib.1,18. The notice there given con- 
cerning the aborigines of Italy is probably taken from his history, as well as the 
one about Regulus in Gevx. 7,4, land about the triumph of Flamininus (a. 560/194) 
in Pict. Flam. 14. Hence his work seems to have been after the manner of the 
Annalists in dealing both with archaic and contemporary history. Besides this, 
Tuditanus libro III magistratuum is quoted (Mackoun. 1, 13, 21) on leap-years, and in 
commentario XIII C. Tuditani (Messaua ap. Gell. 18, 15,4) on the praetor, and to 
this work may also belong the notices concerning the nundinae (Macnoa. 1, 16, 82) 
and the trib. pl. (Ascoy. ad Cornel. p. 76 Or. 68 K-S.). In treating of leap-years, 
which were by many connected with Numa, the author may there also have 
referred to the supposed books of Numa found a. 573/181 (§ 72, 2), and we may there- 
fure understand of the same work Piin. NH. 183, 87 hoc idem tradit L. Piso censorius 
prin commentariorum .. . Tudilanus tertio decimo, Numae decretorum suisse, 
(HPxrxzg, rell. 1, ccx1 differs from this), Tuditanus is also mentioned Pin. NH. 
ind. auct. to bk. 12. The fragments ap. HPerrs, hist. rell. 1, 142: fragm. 8. 


2. Pus. NH. 33, 36 tdque duravit ultra C. Gracchum. TIunius certe, qui ab 
anicitia etus Gracchanus appellatus est, scriptum reliquit. Censorix, d. n. 20,2 magis 
Junio Gracchano et Fulvio et Varroni et Suetonio credendum; cf. ib, 20, 4, 22, 9 
{above § 126, 1). Varro LL. 6, 33 ut Fulvius scribit et Iunius ; cf. ib. 5, 42. 48. 55. 
6,9 in M. Iuwit commentariis, Uty. dig. 1, 18,1 pr.: Gracchanus denique Iunius 
libro septimo de potestatibus, from which Lyp. de magistr. 1, 24 lotmos Tpaxxsavds ey 
Ty wep éfovsiaw. The work was addressed to his friend Pomponius, the father of 
Atticus (Cic. leg. 3,49 de potestatum ture. . . pluribus verbis scripsit ad patrem tuum 
Mf. Iunius sodalis, perite meo quidem iudicio et diligenter). The scanty fragments 
show that Iunius endeavoured to combine the investigation of the subject-matter 
with definitions of terms; partiality toGracchus is pussible but cannot be traced in 
them. Nor can direct use of Gracchanus’ work be proved after Varro. HEDirx- 
sex, Bruchstiicke der rdm. Juristen (Konigsb. 1814) p. 56. LMearcxciix, de Iunio 
Gracchano, Dorp. 1840. 41 II. MHeutz, de Cinciis (1842) 8 PRE. 4, 534. 
JBecxen Z{AW., 1854, nr. 16. Huscuxs, iurispr. anteiust.’ 8, 


8. Lveit. ap. Plin. NH. praef. 7 nec doctissimis. nam Gaium (?) Persium (§ 136, 
9) haece legere nolo, Iunium Congum volo i.e. (cf. § 148, 8) he objects to be read by 
learned scholars, but desires educated readers, and assuch Junius Congus, Cic. de 
or. 1, 256 (the orator Antonius § 152, 1 says, a. 663/91) historiam et prudentiam 
turts publici ef antiquitatis ¢ tter et exemplorum copiam ... a viro optimo et istis 
rebus instructissimo, familiart meo Congo (longo in the MSS.) mutuabor. pPlanc. 58 
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(delivered a. 700/54) neque futt qui id (some antiquarian matter) nobis narraret, 
praesertim mortuo Congo (conco in the MSS.). On this the Scuor. Bor. 264 Or.: 
ideo mentionem Congi videtur interposuisse, quiCa) per tllud tempus decesserat (? this 
is only inferred from the moriuo Congo ; Congus was probably older than Antonius, 
and must have been born about 600/154), homo curiosus et diligens eruendae 
velustatis. nam historicus (non fuit). KURotu, RhM. 8,613, HPerer, hist. rell. 
1, cexxrit. JBecker (see n. 2. ad fin.) connects him with Gracchanus; against 
this see CMFrancken, comm. crit. ad Lucil. 2 (1871), 86. 


4. C. Octavius Lampadio was, according to Suer. gramm. 1 (see § 41, 1) the 
first who, at the suggestion of Krates of Pergamus (in Rome about 585/169), criti- 
cally revised, lectured on and explained the works of the earliest Latin poets; he 
gave special attention to the poems of Naevius; he published afresh in 7 books 
Naevius’ bellum punicum, which before was extant only in a single volume (Scrr. 
gramm. 2, see § 95, 8). His editions were renowned and continued to be respected 
down to a late period (Fronto p. 20; see § 159,10. Ennius’ annales Lampadionis 
manu emendati ap. Gru. 18, 5, 11; see § 101, 4). Junior to Lampadio was 
Q. Vargunteius, who certis diebus in magna frequentia pronuntiabat Ennius (§ 101, 4) 
and who likewise handled the old poets technically as a grammarian (§ 41, 
2, 1. 12), 


139. The Stoic philosophy was in the Gracchan period pro- 
fessed by C. Blossius of Cumae, the faithful friend of Ti. Gracchus, 
and by Q. Tubero (cos. 636/118), a man of high principles, 
though of one-sided mind, who was also a jurist. In the augur 
Q. Scaevola (cos, 637/117) legal knowledge preponderated over 
his Stoicism. Juridical works were in this period composed by 
C. Livius Drusus. 


1. Pict. Ti. Gr. 8 Atcopdvous roi Afropos cal Brooglov rot ¢idocddov rapopynodrrwr 
avrov. dy... . hw... 6d BA. adrobey ef IvaNas Kupaios, ‘Avriwdrpov roo Tapodws 
yeyouas éy adores cuvhOns xal reryznuévos Ue’ abrod wpospwyhoest ypanudruw piocddwe. 
Cf. ib. 20, Cre. Lael. 87, PRE. 19, 2399, 


2, Q. Aelius Tubero, grandson of L, Aemilius Paulus and nephew of Africanus 
Minor, praetor probably 631/123, cos. suff. 636/118, a favourite pupil of Panaitios. 
His Stoicism, though not unfavourable to his juridical studies, was an impediment 
to his oratory, and as he carried it out most rigorously in practice, he appeared 
to his contemporaries as a crotchety personage; PRE. 1°, 834. Cic. Lael. 87 Ti. 
Gracchum remp. vexantem a Q. Tuberone ... derelictum videbamus. Brut. 117 
Q. Aelius Tubero fuit . . . nullo in oratorum numero, sed vita severus et congruens cum 
ea disciplina quam colebat, paulo etiam durior. . . ut vila sic oratione durus, incultus, 
horridus. . . . fuit aulem constans civis et fortis et in primis C. Graccho molestus, quod 
indicat Gracchi in eum oratio. sunt etiam in Gracchum Tuberonis. is fuit mediocris 
in dicendo, doclissimus in disputando. The belief that Laelius composed for him 
the funeral oration on his uncle Scipio Africanus (Cic. de or, 2, 341) is probably 
based on a confusion (§ 181, 2). Pomron. dig. 1, 2, 2, 40 Q. Tudero, ille stoicus, 
Panaetii auditor, qui et ipse consul, Cic. ap. Gell. 1, 22, 7 nec vero scientia turis 
maioribus suis Q. Aelius Tubero defuit, doctrina etiam superfuit, explained by 
Gxruuivs: disciplinas enim Tubero stoicas et dialecticas percalluerat. Panaitios himself, 
Hecaton and Poseidonios addressed philosophical writings to him. The juridical 
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writings of Q. Tubero in the Ciceronian period (see § 208, 1) are frequently based 
upon him. 

3. Q. Mucius Q. f. Q. n. Scaevola, distinguished from his nephew of the same 
name (§ 154. 1) by the appellation of augur, born c. 595/159 (a. 625/129 he is iam 
aetate quaestorius, Cic. de rep. 18), cos. 687/117, died later than 666/88 (VaL. Max. 3, 
8,5). PRE, 5, 188. He was no real orator (Cic. Brut. 102 oratorum in numero non 
fuit; cf. de or. 1, 89, 214. 234), much less a philosopher, though a friend of Panai- 
tios (Circ. de or. 1,45). His excellence lay in ‘ respondere de iure,’ but he seems not 
to have written anything. Vecrer.2, 9, 2 Q.Mucius iuris scientia quam proprie 
eloquentiae nomine celebrior fuit. Cic. Brut. 102 iuris civilis intellegentia atque omnt 
prudentiae genere praestitit, 212 perilissimus iuris idemque percomis est habitus. 
Atticus and Cicero as adulescentuli used to assist at his consultations (Ctc. leg. 
1,13. Lael. 1. Brut. 306). With all his firmness of character he was at the same 
time an amiable person (comiter, ut solebat, Cic. de or. 1, 35 and 234 eximia 
suacilate), even a toculator (ad Att. 4, 16, 8). But the Q. Scaevola, whom P1ixy 
ep. 5, 8, 5 (§ 31, 1) mentions as the author of lasctva carmina (quoting from these 
de dub. nom. GL. 5, 575, 24 Scaevola ‘lassas clunes'; cf. Cnanis. GL. 1, 101, 7), 
likewise the author of the epigram on Cicero's poem Marius (Q. Cic. ap. Cic. leg. 
1,2 ut att Scaevola de fratris mei Mario, ‘ canescet sacclis innumerabilibus'), and lastly 
the Movtxcos Zxevédas whose epigram on a bucolic subject is to be found Anth. Pal. 
9, 217, is not he, but rather his son Q. Scaevola (trib. pl. 700/54; PRE. 5, 188), who 
a. 695/59 was among the cohors amicorum of the poetaster Q. Cicero. MHavrt, 
opusce. 1, 214.—AScunxerpgr, die drei Scaevola Ciceros, Minch. 1879, 5. 


4. C. Livius C. f. Drusus, the elder brother of the cons, of 642, 112 (§ 186, 11). 
Cic. Tusc. 5, 112 C. Drust domum compleri a consultoribus solitam accepimus; ... 
caecum adhibebant ducem. Vat. Max. 8,7,4 Livius Drusus, qui et aetatis virtbus et 
ace oculorum defectus ius civile populo benignissime interpretatus est utilissimaque 
discere id cupientibus monumenta composuit, 


140. The bloody suppression of the Gracchic movement in- 
creased the haughtiness of the nobility to the highest degree and 
brought about the disgraceful acts of the war with Jugurtha 
(a. 643/111-648/106), but also called up an avenger in the person 
of C. Marius. In respect to literature, the years between 635/119 
and 650/104 are the period in which C. Lucilius and L. Afranius 
flourished. To this period belong besides the tragic poet C. 
Titius, Atta the composer of togatae, the epigrammatists Pom- 
pilius, Valerius Aedituus and Catulus, the learned Q. Valerius 
Soranus, and Porcius Licinus. 


1. The strange humourist Valerius Valentinus (from Vibo Valentia ?) seems 
also to belong to this period. Festus 368 Tappulam legem (§ 49, 1) convivalem ficto 
nomine conscripsil iocoso carmine Valerius Valentinus, cuius meminit Lucilius hoc modo 
‘ Tappulam rident legem concenae optimi.’ Var. Max. 8, 1, 8 C. Cosconium Servilia 
lege reum (c. 667/87). . . Valeri Valentini accusatoris eius recitatum in iudicio carmen, 
in quo puerum praetertatum et ingenuam virginem a se corruptam poetico ioco 
significaverat, ererit. Cf. § 114, 2. F. BGcne ier, Bonner Ind. lect. 1877, 5.—In the 
year 1882 was found in Vercelli a bronze fragment of a ¢lex) Tappula, a pot-house 
formulary drawn up quite in the legal style, but with comic nomenclature, etc. 
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(M. Multivorus, P. Properocius (ZL, Vinius Mero; <pro tribyu Satureia); it 
Appears from the writing to belong to the Augustan time: probably a joke pro- 
duced in some festive club in allusion to the lex Tappula, which had been famous 
from the time of Valerius. In 1.1... jus Tapponis f. Tappo. The name Tappo 
serms to have had a scandalous significance (cf. Catuty. 104, 4). Moss, arch. 
Zeit, 40, 176; bull, arch, 1882, 186 (with facsimile). On the inscription 
AK 1ese1iso, conjectan. I, Greifsw. Vorl. Verz. 1884/85, 1v. Rissecx, rom. Dicht. 
1, 202, 


141, As orators of this period we have the grandson of the 
elder Cato, M. Cato (cos. 636/118), Q. Metellus (cos, 645/109), the 
Epicurean T, Albucius lashed by Lucilius, C. Galba, C. Fimbria 
(cos. 650/104), C, Titius, who has already been mentioned above 
as a tragic writer, and others, 


}, Geis. 18, 20 (19), 10 M. Cato M. f. M. n. is satis vehemens orator futt 
niultasque orationes ad exemplum avi scriptas reliquit et consul cum Q. Marcio Rege 
Swit (a, W86/118) ingue eo conswlatu in Africa... mortem obit, Cicero in his Brutus 
does uot mention him. Perhaps, however, his speeches may have been mixed up 
with those of his grandfather, See also Fear, 154,25. Parrsctax. GL. 1, 90 (Cato 
nejur de actionibus ad poyulum ne lex sua abrogetur), 


2. Q. Caeciliua Metellus Numidicus, cos. 645/109 (against Jugurtha), censor 
692/102; PRE. 2, 80. Veins, 2, 9, 1 mentions him and Scaurus as second-rate 
orators of their time, Cf. Cre, Brut. 195. Ger. 1, 6, 1 oratio Metelli Numidict 
(rather Afacedonici, see above § 181, 7; see MWenpe, de Caeciliis Met. 1875, 56) 
yrovis ac disertt virt, quam in censura dixit ad populum de ducendis uzxoribus, 
Lav. per. 69 Q, Metellus censor censuit ut cogerentur omnes ducere wrores . . . extat 
oratio eins quam Augustus Caesar . . . in senatu recitavit, Cf. Scrr. Aug. 89 
revitacit . .. orationem Q. Motelli de prole augenda. Cf. § 148, 4 in fin. 


8. Cre, Brut. 131 doctus eiam Graecis T, Albucius, vel potins paene Graecus .. . 
licet ex orationibus iudicare, suit autem Athenis adolescens, perfectus Epicureus 
(cf, nat. d. 1, 3) eraserat, There Q. Scaevola met him a. 683/121 and made fun of 
hint, a scene described by Lucilius in his satires; see § 143, 4 in fin. Cre. fin. 1, 8. 
or, 149, Varno Men. 127 Bach, de Albuct subus Athenis (Cf. Hor. E. 1, 4,16). A. 
651 108 he was accused and sentenced on account of extortions, whereupon he re- 
turned to Athens and lived there quietly as a philosopher (Cre. Tuse. 5, 108). 
Terhaps he then composed an Epicurean didactic poem, if he is the person to 
whom Fronto refers p. 119: te poetis quis ignorat ul gracilis sit Lucilius, Aibuctus 
arddus, aullimis Lacretias? Mu rnra JJ. 107, 338. 

4 Cre, Brut. 127 CL Galba (quaestor 634/120) Servi (§ 181, 4)... silius, P. 
Crvasst (URS) 2. gewer, . 2. rogatione Mamilia, Iugurthinae coniurationis tnvidia, 
Cum pro sexe ime diresel, oppressus est (a, O44/110), exfal etus peroralio, qui epiloyus 
diciiwe: qui lante ia honvre pueris nobis erat ud eum eiam edisceremus. 

h Cre, Brat. 129 C. (Flavius) Fimbria . . . bonus auctor in senatu. tdem 
tolerabalis pratrowes mec redis in tare civili, ef cum cirtule tum eiam ipso orationis 
gewere lder, cuius orationss puert legebamus, quas iam reperire cir posewmus. 
Cf, de or, 2 91. 

& As orators of the same period. thongh without detailed mention of published 
speeches, Cicero notices P. Scipio and L. Bestia (Brut. 128), C. Licinius Nerva (ib. 
Ih, C. Sextius Calvinus, M. Brutus and L. Caesulenus (ib. 130. M. Silanus, ML 
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Aurelius Scaurus, A. Postumius Albinus, the flamen Albinus, Q. Caepio (ib. 135), 
C. and L. Memmii (cf. Sau. Iug. 30, 4), Sp. Thorius, M. Marcellus and his adopted 
son P. Lentulus (Brut. 136), L. Cotta (ib. 137); also L. Apuleius Saturninus 
(seditiosorum omnium post Gracchos eloquentissimus, ib. 224), C. Servilius Glaucia 
(ib.). Here belongs also C. Canius, see § 136, 10 ad fin. 


7. Macros. 3, 16,14 Gaius Titius, vir aetalis Lucilianae, in oratione qua legem 
Fanniam (a. 593/161) suastt. Cic. Brut. 167 eiusdem (as M. Antonius and L. Crassus) 
Sere temporis fuit eques rom. C. Titius, qui meo iudicio eo pervenisse videtur quo potuit 
Jere latinus orator sine graecis litteris et vine mullo usu pervenire. huius orationes 
tantum argutiarum, tantum exemplorum, tantum urbanilatis habent ut paene altico 
stilo scriplae esse videantur. easdem argutfias in tragoedias satis quidem ille acute, 
sed parum tragice transtulit, see § 145, 1. These dates do not agree. If Titius 
flourished about a. 630/124, having been born about 600/154 (cf. Fronto, ep. p. 20: 
contigisse quid tale M. Porcio aut Q. Ennio aul C. Graccho aut Titio poetae? and 
Novius 68 Ribb. tr tragoedia Titi), he might be described as a man aetatis 
Lucilianae, and at the same time fere eiusdem temporis as Antonius and Crassus, 
but that he should have spoken pro lege Fannia as early as 593/161 is hardly 
credible. Therefore either two persons called alike C. Titius are supposed (KW 
Pipveait on Brut. p. 254) or the name in Macros. is held to be corrupt (LMUcier, 
Q Ennius 96). Perhaps, however, Macrobius only erred as to the name of the law ; 
Titius spoke not for the Fannia but for one of the later leges sumptuariae, which 
completed the earlier law and increased its severity, perhaps the lex Aemilia 
sumptuaria 639/115 or the lex Licinia (cf. § 143, 1), which tn plerisque cum Fannia 
congruit (Macnos. 3, 17,8). The characterisation in Cicero (Brut. 1.1), especially 
with reference to the wealth of argutiae and exempla in the speeches of Titius, is 
well supported by the large fragment (in Macr. 1.1.) of his speech for the sumptuary 
Jaw (a description of the behaviour of the aristocratic youth of Rome): but this 
unrestrained vein of harsh satire and rude criticism hardly deserves praise as 
urbanitas and stilus paene atticus, nor on the other hand was it possible for Titius, 
who wrote tragedies, to have been sine litteris graecis ; at most he might have been 
wanting in close acquaintance with Greek rhetoric. On the title of a tragedy 
(Protesilaus), of which the genuineness may be disputed, see Rinaxck, com. ? 116.— 
Harm, de C. Titio, Lauban 1832. Mom™szx, RG. 2°, 408. 454. Becurcer, Greifsw. 
Ind. lect. 1868,69 p. 4. Rissxeck, rom. Trag. 612; rdm. Dicht. 1, 189. 


142. A many-sided literary activity was in this period shown 
by the two optimates P. Rutilius Rufus (cos. 649/105) .and Q. 
Lutatius Catulus (cos. 652/102): the noble Rufus was an adherent 
of the Stoic philosophy, an orator, an authority and a writer on 
questions of law, lastly the author of a history written in Greek, 
and of an autobiography. The somewhat desultory Catulus, in 
addition to his political and military labours, wrote an account 
of his life, and incidentally also playful epigrams. Other works 
attributed to him were probably written by his freedman Lutatius 
Daphnis. Sempronius Asellio likewise confined himself to the 
narration of events within his own experience, but endeavoured in 
intentional opposition to previous methods to introduce a more 
serious treatment of history. He undertook to treat at the same 
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time of the internal development of the state and aimed, evidently 
under the influence of Polybios, at presenting it in a pragmatic 
form, 


1. P. Rutilius Rufus was born c. 596/158 (see Cic. Brut. 8 and Appiay. Hisp. 
88), and grew up in the circle of Africanus minor, under whom he (like Asellio 
and Lucilius) had served in the Numantine war (a. 620/134 sq.) as trib. mil. (Apr. 
Hist. 88, cf. Circ. de rep. 1, 17). As praetor (the year unknown) he was the 
author of the actio (Gar. inst. 4, 35) or constitutio (fragm. Vat. 1) Rutiliana, 
and the edictum on the rights of patrons (dig. 88, 2, 1,1) and previously perhaps 
of the lex Rutilia on the rufuli (Frst. 261). Cus. 649/105, later (a. 662/92?) in 
return for his rigorous probity he was sentenced by the knights after a haughty 
Socrates-like defence, and went into exile to Mytilene and afterwards to Smyrna 
(Cic. pBalb. 28. Tac, A. 4, 48). Cicero saw him there a. 676/78 (Brut. 88, cf. de 
rep. 1, 18 and de d. nat. 8, 80), and there too he seems to have died (after 677/77) ; 
see AL'Orse1, vie de P. R. R., in Meermann’'s Thesaur. iur. 1, 859. Masansius, 
Comment. 2,1. PRE. 6,586. Lowe, P. Rutilii Rufi vita, Ziichau 1858. EHuscuxeg, 
ZfCivilr. 14 (1856), 1. HPrrer, hist. rell. 1, ccix1. 


2. Veturi. 2,18, 2 P. Rutidium, virum non saeculi sui sed omnis aevi optimum. 
Caritot. Gordian. 5,5. Ammiay. 80,4,6. Cre. Brut. 118 Rutilius in quodam (risti 
el severo genere dicendi versatus est... mulla opera multaque industria Rutilius 
fuit; quae erat proptlerea gratior quod tdem magnum munus de iure respondendi 
sustinebat. (114) sunt eius orationes teiunae, mulla praeclara de ture; doctus vir et 
graecis litteris eruditus, Panaeti auditor, prope perfectus in stoicis, Scet. Aug. 99 
libros totos . . . recilavit . .. wut orationem . . . Rutili de modo aedificiorum. 
Diomep. GL. 1, 376 P. Rutilius ... pro L. Cesutio ad populum. HMeven, oratt.? 
268. His legal knowledge he owed to P. Scaevola (§ 188, 4), see Cic. off. 2, 47; cf. 
Pomron. dig. 1, 2, 2, 40. From his juridical writings some fragments are quoted 
in the Digests (on the authority of Ulpian), but without further details; see dig. 7, 
8,10, 8. 83, 9, 3,9 (cf. Geir. 4,1, 22). 48, 27,1,2. SWZramenx, Gesch. d. rom. 
Privatrechts 1, 1, 280. Macrosius’ notice 1, 16, 34 (Ratilius scribit eto.) about 
nundinae may be derived, through the medium of a work of Varro’s, fromm a 
juridical work of Rutilius (hardly from his autobiography). 


8. P. Rutilius Rufus de vita sua is quoted by Charisius (GL. 1, 120.125. 180, 
189. 146. 195) and Diomedes (GL. 1, 874. 376). The first repeats (120.189) from 
his fifth book. Autobiographical relations are also indicated by Avr. Hisp. 88 
"PourDuor ‘Povpor, cvyypagda ruwde raw (pyw (before Numantia), rére yo pyourra, 
éxédevoe etc. (hence Suidas v. ‘Pouritws), and Istporvs’ notice (orig. 20, 11, 4) from 
Rutilius Rufus de vita sua agrees also with Arr. Hisp. 8. From the same work 
may be derived Piut, Mar. 28 ws 8¢ Pouriduos loropet ra uév Adda PiraiOns dbp cal 
xenorés, (dig b@ rp Maply wpocxexpouxws, and Piut. Pompei. 87 6 ‘Pourérros ev rais 
loropla:s. But the embassy a. 599/155 (aiunt Rutilins et Polybius, Gul», 6, 14, 10) 
occurred in his earliest childhood, and the death of the elder Scipio (SScipionem et 
Polybius et Rutilius hoc anno mortuum scribunt, Liv. 89, 52, 1) was certainly before 
his birth, though it is not impossible that both these events were somewhere men- 
tioned incidentally in his autobiography. At all events, side by side with the 
Latin version we must assume one in Greek, in which the peryonal standpoint was 
perbaps enlarged to an historical one. But it is more probable that the Greek vergion 
was an independent work. Cf. Atnen. 4, p. 168 E (from Pog 4oniag’ Apa.) 
‘Pouritly ry Thy pwpaixhy loroplay éxdeduxre rH EANwwr Puy, 6, Pp: 240 ‘Pearlaaes 
"Povgos 6 rhy warprov loropiay yeypagws. 12, p. 543 B b:aBdyros te Tapa’ Viepalne war 
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Xirrios dxt rpvpy . . . Gs got ‘Povriuos, an observation probably made on account of 
Rutilius' accuser Apicius (cf. ib. p. 168 E). Both works seem to have been com- 
pesed at Smyrna; cf. Oros. 5, 17 extr. Smyrnam commigrans litterarum studiis 
tnfentus consenuit. In general see Suuincar, de rom. autobiogr. 8. Nuisses, krit. 
Untersuchungen (1863) 41. HPerrex, hist. rell. 1, ccuxv. 187 ; fragm. 120. 


4. Q. Lutatius Catulus, born c. 602/152, cos. 652/102, who was with Marius 
victorious over the Cimbri at Vercellae, + 667/87. Cic. Brut. 132 non antiquo illo 
more, sed hoc nostro . . . eruditus (cf. de or. 2, 28). multae litterae, summa non vitae 
solum atque naturae sed orationis etiam comitas, incorrupta quaedam latint sermonis 
integritas (cf. 259. de or. 3, 29. off. 1,113. Quint. 11, 8, 35). quae perspicit cum ex 
orationibus eius (cf. § 81, 6) potest tum facillume ex eo libro quem de consulatu e de 
rebus gestis suis conscriptum molli et xenophonteo genere sermonis misit ad A. Furium 
poctam (§ 150, 1), familiarem suum. Prvt. Mar. 25 Soa 8 xal rév Kér\ov atrdv 
drodoyeicda . . . laropoto: (Sulla ?), cf. 26 ds rdv KdrXov adrdr loropety Né-youo:, and 27 
7a of Ndgupa . . . dvevexOivar Né-youow. HJonpan (Herm. 6, 68) rightly connects this 
liber with the latae Catuli litterae in Fronxto p. 126, as a political pamphlet in 
epistolary form. Perhaps he addreased this to the epic poet with the design of 
prompting his muse to eulogise his exploits; see HPrter, JJ. 115, 751. Two half- 
erotic epigrams of Q. Catulus ap. Geut. 19, 9, 14 and in Circ, nat. d.1,79. Hence 
included in the enumeration in Pun. ep. 5,3, 5 (§ 81, 1).—In addition are generally 
attributed to Catulus Communes historiae (or Communis historia) in at least four 
books (Puirare. on Verg. G. 4, 564), whose author, in the three passages in which 
the work is mentioned or quoted, is called Lutatius. Without specification of the 
work Lutatius is also cited four times, the earliest mention being by Varro LL. 
5, 150 and Verrics on the fasti Praenest. CIL. 1, p. 315. The quotations refer to 
etymology and antiquities, especially Italic. Probably it is incorrect to explain 
the title as equivalent to ‘secular history’ and to infer that the work was of a 
Euhemeristic tendency (see Serv. Aen. 10, 175, and ARresr, RhM. 18, 448); it was 
rather chosen in allusion to Timaios’ xowal icropia:, and must be understood to 
denote a collection of Greek and Italic legends etc. (see Mommsex CIL, 1, 389). But 
the book is probably to be ascribed not to Catulus himself, but to his learned freed- 
man (see § 41, 1. 134, 1, 150, 3) Lutatius Daphnis (see also OJaun, ad. Pers. p. 143).— 
In gen. PRE. 4, 1246. HOSixow, vita Lutatii Q. f. Catuli, Festschr.des Gymn. z. gr. 
Klost. (Berl. 1874) 81. HPerrer, hist. rell. 1, ccrxx. 191; fragm. 125 and JJ. 115, 
751.—A Catulus is perhaps concealed in the commenta Bern. in Lucan. 1, 544 (p. 36 
Usener) sed hoc fabulosum esse invent in libro Catulli: qui <in)scribitur permimo 
logiarum (perperomimologiarum OCrvsivs, repl uipohoyiay LMULuerR, RhM. 24, 622) 
or in Serv. Verg. G. 2, 95 (Catullus eam [uvam Rhaeticam] vituperat et dicit nulli 
rei esse ajtam etc.) 


5. Sempronius Asellio. His praenomen is unknown; he cannot well be the 

L. Asellio who was praetor in Sicily a. 654/100. For the historian Asellio sub P. 
Seipione Africano tribunus militum ad Numantiam (620/184 sq.) fuit (like Rutilius 
Rufus and C. Lucilius) resque eas quibus gerendis ipse interfuil conscripstl (GeEut. 2, 
13, 3). Hence born at the latest 595/159. His work, written in his old age, came 
down at least to 663/91 (Gru. 13, 22, 8; death of M. Livius Drusus): it is uncertain 
whether Cuaris. GL. 1, 195 refers to 669/86 or 671/83.—Next to the very doubtful 
quotation Avellio r rerum romanarum XI (XI? XX ?) ap. Cnaagis. GL. 1, 195 the 
’ bow riven is ib. 220 Sempronius Asellio historiarum XIV ; the 
22 (21), 8 Sempronius Asellio in libro 

fa. 621/133) was related in the 

3/91) in the 14th. Polemic 
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of Asellio against the customary treatment of history by the Annalists, and state- 
ment of his own principles ap. Guu. 5, 18, 8 (cf. § 87, 3) nobis non modo satis esse 
video quod factum essel, id pronuntiare, sed etiam quo consilio quaque ratione gesta essent 
demonstrare ... nam neque alacriores ad remp. defendundam neque seyniores ad 
rem perperam faciundam annales libri commovere quiquam possunt. scribere autem 
bellum initum quo consule . . . sit etc. . . . non praedicare autem interea quid senalus 
decreverit aut quae lex rogatiove lata sit, ... id fabulas pueris est narrare, non 
historias scribere, That Cie. leg. 1, 6 places him together with Gellius and Clodius 
far below Antipater is due to the one-sided prominence which he gives to style, or 
to an insufficient acquaintance with Asellio's work. The fragments in HPerer 
rell. 1, 178; fragm. 108. Cf. KNirvgerpry, op. 1384. WSre.Kens, der rom. Ge- 
schichtschreiber S.A., Crefeld 1867. HPrrxr, hist. rell. 1, ccxuvirt. WeEacear, 
S.A. quem locum quamque vim inter historicos rom. habuerit, Rost. 1869. 


143. C. Lucilius, born probably 574/180 in the Latin town 
of Suessa Aurunca in Campania, of a well-to-do equestrian family, 
and belonged to the circle of Africanus the Younger. Holding 
himself aloof from political activity and in an independent 
position, Lucilius put down in his miscellaneous poems (Saturae) 
his reflections on what he saw or heard, and in them freely 
criticised the life of his contemporaries in its various sides— 
political, moral and literary—to a degree never attempted either 
by a comic poet before or a satirist afterwards. His fragments 
show a many-sided culture, acute thought, moral solidity, good 
humour and ready wit, but also indifference to style. Lucilius 
was a highly respectable and amiable representative of the 
new Roman character. He died in Naples 601/103. 


1. Hrerow. ad Euseb. Chr, a. Abr. 1870 (Freher. and Amand. 1869)=607/147 
Lucilius poeta nascitur, Probably a confusion of A. Postumius Albinus and C, 
Calpurnius Piso (cos. 574/180) with Sp, Postumius Albinus and L. Calp., Piso (coss. 
607/147.) So MHaupt, see JJ. 107, 72. 865. Veurer. 2, 9, 4 celebre et Lucilit nomen 
Suit, que sub P. Africano (620 134 sq.) Numantino bello eques militaverat. Lucilius 
probably performed his first military service as one of the horsemen who were re- 
quired to be furnished from Suessa (Liv. 29, 15,5. Manx, stud. 92), Hixres. ad 
a. Abr. 1914 (Amand. 1915)=:651/108 Gaius Lucilius (so cod. Middehill. s. VIII in 
Scudne 1, p. 143: the other MSS. read Lucius) satirarum scriplor Neapoli moritur ac 
publico funere effertur anno aetatis XLVI. Against this statement as to his age see 
LMCucer, Lucil. p. 228; Leb. d. Luc. p. 8. There is no certain indication of any 
date later than 651,108, as nothing prevents our placing before 651/108 the lex 
Licinia sumptuaria mentioned by Lucilius (Gru. 2, 24, 10) and repealed already in 
657/97 (see LLanue, nim. Altert. 8, 70. 86). Horace’s (S. 2, 1, 34) mention of Lucil. 
as senex also shows that he lived to an advanced age. The dialogue in Cre. de orat. 
laid in the year 663 {1 (see 1, 72, 2, 25) presupposes Lucilius to be dead. 

2. Iuv. 1, 20 magnus Auruncae alumnus. Avson. ep. 15, 9 rudes Camenas qui 
Suessae praevenis.— Hon. 8. 2, 1, 75 calls himself safra Lucili censum, on which 
Porpu.: constat enim Lucilium avunculum maiorem Pompei fuisse, Veciur. 2, 29, 
2 futt (Co. Pompeius) genitus matre Lucilia, stirpis senatoriae, this Lucilia was the 
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niece of the poet, and his brother, her. father a Roman senator. Marx, stud, 92, 1. 
That Lucilius lived in easy circumstances is shown besides by Asconius in Cic. 
Pis. p. 13 Or. 12 K-S.: domus (Antiochi regis filio obsidi publice aedificata) postea 
dicitur Lucilit poetae fuisse ; see n. 1. 

3. His relations with Africanus the Younger (569/185-625/129) and Laelius 
(cos. 614/140): Hor. S. 2, 1, 71-74; see the pretty anecdote in Acro ad loc. Other 
friends of his were (Postumius) Albinus, Granius (praeco), On the latter, a 
noted wit, see BOcHELER RhM. 37, 521; see there too concerning an extant metrical 
epitaph, which possibly relates to this Granius. Enemies or at least such as were 
attacked by Lucilius: Mucius Scaevola, L. Cornelius Lentalus Lupus (cos, 598/156 ; 
see Marx, stud. 59), Caecilius Metellus (Hor. S. 2, 1, 67, that is, Q. Macedonicus 
§ 131, 7) and his son C. Caprarius; see Cic. de or. 2, 267 (LMCxiLER ad Lucil. p. 297, 
Marx 1.]. 89), T. Albucius (§ 141, 3), Hostitius Tubulus, Papirius Carbo, and 
others.—Cic. acad. 2, 102 Clitomachus (of Carthago, the Sceptic) in eo libro quem ad 
C. Lucilium scripsit poetam. Cornxty. ad Her. 2,19 C. Caelius iudex absolvit iniurt- 
arum eum qui C. Lucilium poetam in scena nominatim laeserat. Cf. OHirscurecp, 
Herm. 8, 468. 


4. In the quotations and elsewhere the poems are called saturae: the poet him- 
self mentions them in one place as ludus ac sermones (fragm. 30, 56 M. 934 Lm.). 
There were 80 books. Only of books 21 and 24 are wanting fragments with the 
number of each book; of b. 25 only 2 words are preserved; of b. 23 only one 
hexameter. According to the remains books 1-20 were composed in hexameters; 
b. 22 in distichs; b, 26-27 in trochaic septenarii; b. 28-29 in troch. sept., iamb. 
senarii, dactyl. hexameters; b. 30 in hexameters. This voluminous work of a life- 
time was published gradually, and the poet certainly (following the example of 
Ennius, Accius and others in the treatment of didactic subjects) began his satires 
in trochaic septenarii, next tried his skill in other metres, until he had proved the 
hexameter to be the most suitable, afterwards adhering entirely to it. Thus the 
Jast books are those which were first composed. In the earliest book (26) L. enlarged 
on his poetry in general, carried on (like Horace with Trebatius 8. 2, 1) a dialogue 
with a friend concerning his readers, his inward impulse towards writing, his 
disinclination towards all other literary varieties but the satiric, etc-—-Two chief 
groups may be distinguished among the books: b. 1~20, 21 (presumably) in hexa- 
meters and 26-30 in various metres. The collection in b. 1-21 is referred to by 
Vaneo LL. 5, 17 a qua bipartita divisione (heaven and earth) Lucilius (so Scaliger : 
Lucretius Flor.) suorum unius (unum Flor. originating from the numeral [) et viginti 
librorum initium fecit, The passage which used formerly to be quoted in support 
of the bipartition of the Lucilian satirical work in Cornrv. ad. Her. 4, 18 Lucilius 
(Coelius in the MSS.) . . . in priore libro is rather applicable to Coelius Antipater : 
see § 137, 5; with the other application of the passage the dedication of part of the 
Lucilian satires to Aelius Stilo is also precluded.—Concerning the third group, book 
22-25, all is uncertain owing to the scantiness of the remains. Perhaps, consisting 
of distichs, it was a supplement to b. 1-21, as was b. 80 (the earliest buok in hexa- 
meters) to b. 26-29.—By whom and at what period the separate collections were 
united in a general one, whereby the earlier works were placed after those of the 
poet’s riper years, is not ascertainable.—Date of composition of the satires: Hor. 
S. 2, 1, 6&3 proves that Scipio (¢ 625/129) and Laelius (+ not long afterwards § 187, 5) 
were living when Lucilius wrote the satires in which he attacked Lupus and 
Metellus (Macedonicus, n. 3): this is confirmed by the remains of b. 26 sqq. in 
which the inveterate bachelor Lucilius inveighs against marriage, which during 
his censorship (623/131, § 181, 7) Metellus had strongly encouraged. According to 
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this b. 26-80 were composed about 628-625/181-129 (FMarx, stud. 91).—B. 1 after 
the death of Karneades (+ c. 626/128; see fr. 1,12 M. 14 Lm.) and soon after the 
death of Lupus (+ c. 628/126), on which Lucilius supposes an assembly of the 
gods to sit in judgment.—After the publication of b. 1 Lucilius was subjected to 
the law of M. Junius Pennus tr. pl. 628/126, which banished the peregrini from 
Rome. After the repeal of this law by C. Gracchus 630/124 Lucilius probably 
returned to Rome (Marx, stud. 98).—The impeachment for extortion brought 
against Scaevola when augur (§ 139, 8) 684/120 by Albacius (§ 141, 3), was treated 
of by Lucilius chiefly in order to ridicule the over-refined oratory of the Graerising 
Albucius (perhaps in b. 2; see Marx, stud. 70).—B. 11 was composed after 644/110 
(fr. 11,19 M. 848 Lm. condemnation of L. Opimius). Lucilius was still writing 
after 647/107 (Cic. Brut, 160. 161. Marx, stud. 92).—vHevuspr, Lucil. 251. 
CLacumany, kl. Schr. 2, 62. LMouver, Lucil. p. 1x. FMarx, studia Lucil., Bonn 
1882, 


5. Lucilius’ satires svon became the subject of learned annotations, eg. by 
Laelius Archelaus and Vettius Philocomus (on this see § 148, 4). Suer. gramm. 
14 Awius (Curtius Nicia in the time of Cicero) de Lucilio libros etiam Santra compro- 
bat. The eight ingenious lines by an unknown author before Hor. S. 1, 10 treat of 
critical efforts on the satires of Lucilius by a certain Cato, no doubt the Valerius 
Cato mentioned ap. Surr. gramm. 2 (§ 148, 4) and by a much decried grammaticorum 
equitum doctissimus; see the commentators on the passage. EBAnrexs, commentar. 
Cat. 2, p. 9. FMarx, RhM. 41, 552. Critical editions of the Lucilian satires are 
vouched for by the anecd. Paris. de notis: see § 41, 2, 1 11. Gaur. 2, 24, 5 
erraverunt quidam commentariorum in Lucilium scriptores. 


6, The satires of Lucilius were varied in substance as well as in form. They 
contained all kinds of humorous descriptions of the delights of the table and the 
wine-cup, love-stories (Porrn. Hor. C. 1, 12, 10 liber XVI Lucilit ‘Collyra’ in- 
scribitur ... de Collyra amica scriptus), travelling adventures (iter Capuanum in 
aN 3, the model for the journey to Brundusium in Horace; on it see LVanrags, 
Stettin 16896. OKerrer, Phil. 45, 558), ridicule of all sorts combined with serious 
reflections ; as an example of the latter see the fine interpretation of what is meant 
by eirtas in Lactant. inst. 6,5, 2 (fr. inc. 1 M.1020* Lm.), culminating in the words : 
(eirtus est) hos (homines moresque bonos) magni facere, his bene velle, his vivere amicum, 
commoda praelerea pairiai prima putare, deinde parentum, lertia iam postremaque 
nostra, Scipio was repeatedly eulogised by Lucilius: Hor. S. 2, 1, 16 (Trebatius to 
Horace) tustum poteras (Caesarem) et scribere fortem, Scipiadam wt sapiens Lucilias. 
This is especially confirmed by the fragments of b. 30 (5 sqq. M.) and of b. 14, in 
which the often mentioned mission of Scipio to the East (about 619/135) was re- 
lated (Marx, stud. 81). The tendency towards ethical criticism, which made of L. 
the first satirist, generally predominated. Horace frequently compares himself 
with his great predecessor, whose high reputation was annoring tohim. Sat. 1,4 
1, 10. 2, Land elsewhere. Hor. S 2,1, 62 est Lucilize ausus primus in hunc operis 
composere carmina morem; 1, 10, 48 he calls him iarentor. The words ib. 66 radis 
et Greaecis intacti carminis amcior must be taken to refer to Lucilius ; cf. KF Hraxasy, 
de satirae auctore ex sententia Horatii, Marb. 1541. Tecrre:, BhM. 30, 622—Hoe 
S.1, 4.6 Aime (on the old comedy) omnss pendet Lucilius is incorrect and unjust 
(ef, § Wea, 4). Points of contact with the Greek comedy in L: Magy, stud. 46 
Arvhiloches is quoted 27, 50 M. 655 Lm. The assertion made by Lrprs (magistr. 
1, 41}, that Lucilius attached himself to Rhinthon, evidently rests on some oon- 
fusion. 
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7. The objects of Lucilius’ criticism. That he primores (n. 3) populi arripuit 
populumque tributim (Hor. S. 2, 1, 69) is attested by the fragments, especially 
these of the earliest books (26 sqq.) Pers. 1, 114, secuit Lucilius urbem te, Lupe, te 
Muci (n. 3), et genuinum fregit in illis, Juv. 1, 165 ense velul stricto quotiens Lucilius 
ardens infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens est criminibus etc. Scuor. Persii 
3, lhane satiram poeta ex Lucili libro IIIT transtulit castiyans luxuriam et vitia 
divitum. Cf. Trenoxivs ap. Cic. fam. 12,16 qui magis hoc Lucilio licuerit adsumere 
libertatis quam nobis? Arvt.. apol. 10 C. Lucilium, quamyuam sit iambicus, tamen 
improbarim quod Gentium et Macedonem pueros (cf. Dziatzxo, RhM. 83, 111) directis 
nominibus carmine suo prostituerit, ESzevinsxt, de nominibus personarum apud 
powtas sat. rom. (Konigsb. 1862) p. 1. But also learned criticism and literary 
criticism in genera]: derision of the philosophers, e.g. the logical doctrines con- 
cerning the chief good (see the charming example inc. 69 M. 1060 Lm.), the flimsy 
rhetoric (n. 4 ad fin.).—Gevw. 17, 21,49 Pacuvius ... et Accius clariorque tune in 
poematis eorum obtrectandis Lucilius fuit. Hor. 8. 1, 10, 53 nil comis tragict mutat 
(parodies) Lucilius Acci? non ridet versus Enni gracitate minores ? on which Porru. : 
Sacit autem Lucilius hoc cum alias tum vel mazime in tertio libro, meminit nono et 
decimo; even the Greek poets (Euripides, Homer), are criticised by L., who also 
attacks the affected mannerism of several contemporaries in the use of Greek 
phraseology: fragm. 1, 43 M. 358 Lm. porro clinopodas lychnosque ut dicimus ceprus 
ante pedes lecti atque lucernas, He ridiculed especially the bombastic language of 
the tragedians and opposed Aceius’ innovations in language (quare pro facie, pro 
statura, Accius status, ap. Non. 226) and spelling, while he eliminated the duplica- 
tion of a long vowel introduced by Accius (§ 134, 11), and retained ei for é only in 
certain cases. Ruirscut, op. 4, 153. LMtirer ad Lucil, p. 211; Luc. Leb. u. W. 
89. WCorssex, Phil. 18, 728.. Marx, stud. 4.—Quinr. 10, 1, 94 eruditio in eo (L.) 
mira et libertas atque inde acerbitas et abundantia salis. On the Greek words in 
Lucil. see Lacuaans, k]. Schr. 2, 73 and RBoutrrrwex, Phil. 82, 691. 


& His intermediate attitude and purpose of influencing a large circle. Cic. 
de or. 2, 25 C. Lucilius, homo doctus et perurbanus, dicere solebat neque se ab indoctis- 
simis neque a doctissimis legi celle; ... de quo etiam scripsit: Persium (§ 136, 9) 
non curo legere,... Laelium Decumum colo. fin. 1,7 nec vero, ut noster Lucilius, 
recusalo quominus omnes mea legant. utinam esset ille Persius! Scipio vero et 
Rutilius multo etiam magis. quorum ille indicium reformidans Tarentinis ait se et 
Consentinis et Siculis scribere. facete is quidem, sicut alia; sed neque tam docti tum 
erant...et sunt illius scripla leviora, ut urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina 
mediocris. Perron. 4 schedium Lucilianae humilitatis. Gxt. 6, 14, 6 vera et pro- 
pria ... exempla in latina lingua M. Varro esse dictt ... gracilitatis Luctlium. 
Cf. Froxto p. 113 and 62. 

%. Indifference as to form. Cf. Hor. S. 1, 4, 9 qq. 1, 10, 1 sqq. 50 sqq. That 
which is here asserted (S,. 1, 4. 9 sq,), ZL. in hora saepe ducentos . . . versus dictabat 
stans pede in uno, is confirmed by L. himself, e.g. fr. 11,10 M. 342 Lm. conicere in 
versus dictum praeconis volebam Grani (n. 3). Especially in versification L. is 
free, yet without going beyond what is admissible; cf. LMCcLexr, metr. lat. 71. 
RBocterwex, quaest. lucil.; comm. prosodiaca, metrica, critica, Elberf. 1867. 


10. Full of self-importance Lucilius himself says (30, 4 M. 906 Lm.): et sola ex 
multis nunc nostra poemata ferri; contrary to the prevailing fashion of the Roman 
aristocracy he will remain just what he is: publicanus vero et Asiae fiam scriplurarius 
pro Lacilio, id ego nolo et uno hoc non muto omnia (26, 16 M. 527 Lm.) The 
authority enjoyed by Lucilius even in the Augustan period (esp. among’ the 
national party) appears from the frequent and serious comparisons drawn by Horace 
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between L. and himself. Even at a still later time there were some who Lucilium 
pro Horatio, Lucretium: pro Vergilio legunt (Tac. dial. 23); and those who esteemed 
poetical energy and originality above all were quite right in doing so.—Piix. NH. 
praef. 7 Lucilius qui primus condidit stili nasum. Quint. 10, 1, 98 satira quidem tota 
nostra est, in qua primus insignem laudem adeptus Lucilius quosdam ita deditos siln 
adhuc habet amatores ut eum non eiusdem modo operis auctoribus sed omnibus poetis 
pracferre non dubitent. 


11. Collection of fragments by FDousa, Leid. 1597 (frequently reprinted). 
EFCorret, Par. 1845. FDGeriacn, Ziir. 1846. LMinrer, Lps. 1872. CLactsans, 
Berl. 1876 (as a supplement to this FHarper's index Lucil., Berl. 1878; cf. also 
Lacusasy, kl. Schr. 2, 62, 73). FPR. 139.—The glossaries (§ 42, 6) contain very 
valuable remains of Lucilian language: see concerning this esp. GLowe, prodrom, 
gloss. lat. 208. Also GGérz, RhM. 40, 824. GGunpermaxx, RhM. 41, 682. 
EBaurens, JJ. 135, 483. 


Criticism: LFruterivs, RhM. 88, 246. EKvussmasy, Phil. 16, 166. LM¢cver, 
metr. lat. passim (see p. 483); RhM. 17, 195. 26, 577; JJ. 97, 424. 438; Luciliana, 
Berl. 1884, and elsewhere; ORispecx, RhM. 29, 118; Jen. LZ. 1877, 58. KDztatzxo, 
RhM. 33, 94. RBoutrrerwex, RhM. 21, 839 (see also n. 9). B. 9 by LFScuipr, 
Berl. 1810. Bocnerer, RhM. 89, 287. CMFrancxen, coniectanea critica ad C. 
Lucilii librorum decadem I, Amsterd. 1869; ad dec. II et III, Amsterd. 1871; 
Mnemos. N. §. 1, 237. GLowe in the commentatt. philol. (Lps. 1874) 239. MScua1pr, 
Miscellan. phil. (Jena 1876), 14. LQuicuerart, rev. archéol. 82 (1876), 117. 858, 34 
(1877), 1. HBccsnorirz, RhM. 82, 114. HAJ Munro, Journ. of Phil. 7, 2938. FMarx 
in the exercitat. gramm. specim., Bonn 1881, 8; studia Lucil., Bonn 1882; RhM. 
41, 549. JMSrowasser, d. Hexam. des Lucil., Wien 1880; Wien. Studd. 3, 277. 5, 
128. 252. 7, 86; Arch. f. lat. Lexikogr. 1, 117. 195. 

12. On Lucilius: JACvHevspe, studia critica in C. Lucilinm, Utr. 1842. Cf. 
KFHermansn, Gott. GA. 1848, 861 (on which Hevusnr: Epistola ad C. F. H., de 
Lucilio, Utr. 1844). FDGertacn, historische Studien (Bas. 1847) p. 3. sqq. Trurret, 
PRE. 4, 1181. Momsen, RG. 25, 443. RBourerwex, de L. satirico, Merseb. 1871. 
LMC.ter, Leben u. Werke des L., eine Skizze, Lpz. 1876. Risnecx, rom. Dicht. 
1, 227.—CGrussan1, quaestt. Lucil., Milan 1885.—Harprr’s Wortindex: see n. 11. 
MK teErnscumipt, de Lucilii genere dicendi, Marb. 1883 (on which FMarx, Gott. GA. 
1888, 1246). EF iscner, de vocibus Lucil., Berl. 1881. HPetitsean, role de L. dans 
le progrés de la langue etc., Ann. de Caen 2, 4 (1886). 


144. In the first half of the 7th century v.c. we find two writers 
of togatae, Atta and Afranius. We know eleven titles of plays, 
all Latin, by T. Quinctius Atta (died 677/77); the scanty 
fragments abound in archaisms and are lively and bold in style. 
Atta was praised for his consistent delineation of character. He 
appears to have also published a collection of epigrams in distichs. 


1. Hieron. ad Euseb. Chr. a. Abr. 1940 (Freh. 1989)=677/77. T. Quintius (so 
cod. Middlehill. s. VIII. in Scnixe 1, 144: Quinticius, the rest) Alta scriptor togat- 
arum Romae moritur sepullusque via Praenestina ad miliarium IT.—Diomuxp. GL. 1, 
490, 8 Atta togatarum scriptor ; ib. 490, 16 togatas tabernarias in scenam dataverunt 
praecipue duo, L. Afranius et C. Quintius. 

2. Varzo in Charis. GL. 1, 241 407 
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Terentio, Attae, Froxto p, 62 animadvertas particulatim elegantis Nocium et Pom- 
ponium et id genus in verbis rusticanis el iocularibus ac-ridiculariis, Alam in’mulie- 
bribus. In Hor. E.2,1,79 Atta is an example of one of the pease whose influence 
survives in the present. 


3. Nox. (v. crines) 202 Alfa in epigrammatibus (an hexameter follows); see 
MHacrprt, op. 3, 440. Cf. § 146.—Isipor. or. 6,9 Atta in Satura (here follow iamb. 
senarii) is generally supposed to refer to a togata (cf. § 6,2 ad fin.), Binrens FPR. 
274 to a satire.—In general concerning Atta Neuxixcn, de tog. 153. PRE. 1%, 2049. 
The fragments in Rissxcx * 160. 


145. L. Afranius was, both in fertility and artistic worth, the 
principal author of togatae ; he was born about 600/154-610/144. 
Of his plays we know wellnigh all the titles, the Roman public 
having kept up their interest in them for along time. He treated 
national subjects, but in Menander’s spirit and partly in imitation 
of him. His plots belonged principally to the middle class and 
family life. In his style he knew, like Titinius, how to combine 
Plautus’ popular manner with the correctness and elegance of 
Terence. 


1. Circ, Brut. 167 quem (C. Titius, § 141, 7) studebat imitari L. Afranius poeta, 
home perargutus, in fabulis quidem etiam . . . disertus. According to this 
Afranius was an orator at the same time that he devoted himself to writing togatae, 
as Titius combined oratory with the writing of tragedies. Vevver. 2, 9,3 clara etiam 
per idem aevci spatium fuere ingenia, in togatis Afrani, in tragoediis Pacuvit atque 
Atlit, usque in graecorum ingeniorum (tragicorum OJaux) comparationem evecti. 
Cf.1,17,1. Hor. E. 2,1,57. Quint. 10, 1, 100 togatis excellit Afranius ; utinam 
non inquinassel argumenta puerorum foedis amoribus, mores suos fassus. In accord- 
ance with this Avson. epigr. 67, 2 repperit obscenas ceneres vitiosa libido, . . 
quam toga facundi scenisagitacit Afrani. Plots of this sort, which were in the main 
excluded from the New Comedy, reflected the average morality of Rome in his day. 
Macros. 6, 1, 4 Afranius togatarum scriptor in ea togata quae Compitalia inscribitur 
non incerecunde respondens arguentibus quod plura sumpsisset a Menandro‘ Fateor,’ 
inguit ‘sumpsi non ab illo modo, Sed ut quisque habuit conveniret quod mihi, Quod me 
non posse melius facere credidi, Etiam a Latino. Cic, fin. 1, 7 locos quosdam, si 
videbitur, transferam. . . . cum inciderit ut id apte fieri posset, ut ab Homero 
Ennius, Afranius a Menandro solet. Suet. v. Ter. p. 33, 8 Terentium Afranius omni- 
bus comici¥ praefert: which agrees with his whole tendency, see § 17, 


2. We know more than 40 titles; the most celebrated were Divortium, Eman- 
cipatus, Epistula, Fratriae, Privignus, Vopiscus. The fragments in Risseck, com.? 
164. 

3. Performance of his Simulans 697/57 (Cic. Sest. 118), of his Incendium under 
Nero (Suet. Ner. 11). In the Augustan period enthusiasts placed him on a level 
with Menander (Hor. E. 2, 1,57); about the time of Hadrian (Julius?) Paulus 
devoted himself to his elucidation (Cnanis. GL. 1, 241. Cf. § 187,6 in fin. 358, 4).— 
Aros. also apol. 12 pereleganter Afranius hoc scriplum reliquit. 


re 
7 Nevxircu, fab. tog. 165. Momwusen, RG. 24, 437. Trcrrer, Caccilius Statius, 


» 1658) 37. Risneck, rom. Dicht. 1, 204.—Criticism: LFauterivs, RhM. 
STAQvicuerat, mélanges en philol. (Par. 1879), 232. 
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146. The other varieties of poetry were little cultivated at 
this period, the epos perhaps only in the bellum Histricum of a 
certain Hostius. But epigram, being less troublesome, was prac- 
tised in imitation of Greek (Alexandrine) models. Atta’s collec- 
tion of epigrams has already been mentioned above (§ 144, 3): 
others, chiefly of an erotic character, were composed by Pompilius, 
Valerius Aedituus, Porcius Licinus and Q. Lutatius Catulus (cos. 
652/102); Licinus wrote besides a poem on a literary and histori- 
cal subject in trochaic septenarii. 


1. The few quotations from the bellum Histricum of Hostius only reach as far 
as b. 2. They indicate an imitation of Homer (Macn. 6, 3, 6) aud a mythological 
clothing (Macr. 6, 5, 8). Cf. also Fest. 325, 5. 356, 21. Serv. Aen. 12, 121. 
Hostius is not likely to have treated of the Istrian war a. 576/178 sqq., which 
Ennius had already celebrated in his Annals (Berek, kl. Schr. 1, 252. LMCuver's 
Q. Ennius 179); he wrote rather concerning a later one, probably that of 629/125, 
in consequence of which Sempronius Tuditanus celebrated his triumph (§ 138, 1), 
See Bercx 1.1. This poem, which never attained any special estimation, was com- 
posed in honour of the victor by Hostius, who was either under an obligation to 
him or desirous of obtaining his favour. To him probably refers Prop. 4, 20, 8 
splendidaque a docto fama refulyet avo ; for the name of the Cynthia there addressed 
was in reality Hostia (§ 32, 3. 246, 1). Perhaps‘he is also alluded to by Priscian 
GL. 2, 270 vetustissimi etiam ‘hoc pecu’... dicebant. Hostilius in J annals (an 
hexameter follows). Priscian’s vetustissimit does not contradict this. AWertcnert, 
poett, latt. rell. 3. Berox, kl. Schr. 1, 252, LMturer, Q. Ennius 278, 


2. The name of Pompilius is restored in Varro LL. 7, 28 Pompili (Papini Flor.) 
ériypappdriov quod in adolescentem fecerat Cascam (here follows an erotic jest in two 
distichs) and in Prisc, GL. 2, 90, where the same epigram is quoted from Varro: 
Pompilius (pompnius, pomponius in the MSS.) tn epigrammate. From a book of 
epigrams may also very likely have been taken the senarius in Varro LL. 7, 93 
apud Pompilium (on the strength of this tragedies are attributed to P., ARuizsg, 
Varr. sat. 183. Rinpeck’s trag.? 227); cf. e.g. the iambics of Manilius § 158, 1. The 
epigram already quoted above § 105, 1, 1. 6 sqq. was no doubt included in the same 
collection as a ogpnyis (in the sense of Theognis 19 sqq.). LHavet, rev. de phil. 
7, 198: 


8. Geti. NA. 19, 9,10 versus cecinit Valeri Aeditui, veteris poetae, item Porcii 
Licini et Q. Catuli, quibus mundius, venustius, limatius, lersius graecum latinumve 
nihil quidguam reperiri puto (much exaggerated). In relation to the first epigram 
of Val. Aed. (ib. § 11) cf. HUsenrr, RhM. 19, 150. 20, 147. RPxiren, ib. 19, B11. 
FMaixner, ZfsG. 34, 405. 86, 588. 38, 1.—On the epigram and other works of 
Q. Catulus, see § 142, 4.—To this period and to the same circle belongs an erotic 
epigram on a wall in Pompeii, published by Bécuster, RhM. 3s, 474 (Quid PU? vt 
me, oculi, posquam dedurstis in ignem, etc. Cf, EBinrens, JJ. 127, 798. 


4. An epigram by Porcius Licinus in Geri. 19, 9,18. Cf. 17, 21, 45 Porcius 
Licinus serius poeticam Romae coepinse dicit in his versibus: Poénico bellé secundo 
etc. (above p. 120), Eleven trochaic senarii by him in Surtonivs’ vita Terentii, 
p. 27, 9 R. discuss in a bitter strain Terence’s relations with Roman magnates, his 
servility and their want of consideration. Ruirscu., Parerga 244. 622. 687; in 
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Reirrerscurip's Suetonius 489=op. 3, 225.—Criticism: JVanvex, Berl. SBer. 1876, 
789. Cf. also Cuanis, GL. 1, 129 ‘fretus, huius fretus’ Porcius Licinus and Cic. fin. 
1, 5 (§ 107, 2). 


147. Q. Valerius from the Latin town of Sora was a many- 
sided and esteemed scholar (of the first half of the 7th century 
v.c.) in the department of linguistic and antiquarian research, 
and a precursor of Varro, who like him often employed the 
metrical form. Volcacius Sedigitus also was a didactic poet 
in the department of literary history. 


1. Cic. de or. 8, 48 (the scene is laid in 663/91) L. Crassus says: nostri (the 
Romans themselves) minus student litteris quam Latini. Notwithstanding (he says) 
the most uneducated native Roman easily surpasses lilferatissimum togatorum 
omninm, Q. Valerium Soranum, lenitate vocis atque ipso oris pressu et sono.— Varro 
(born 638/116) knew him personally and often refers to him as a weighty authority ; 
cf. Geir. 2, 10,3: Varro, questioned by Ser. Sulpicius (§ 174, 2) concerning the favisae 
Capitolinae, confesses that he knows nothing about the origin of the word, sed Q. 
Valerium Soranum solitum dicere, etc. Vanno LL. 7, 31, apud Valerium Soranum : 
vetus adagio est, o P. Scipio (+ 625/129). From this he appears to have been a con- 
temporary of L. Accius, and it becomes probable that he is the same Valerius 
whom Varro quotes LL. 10,70 Valerius ait: ‘ Accius (§ 134, 11) Hectorem nollet 
facere, Hectéra mallet,’ further 7, 65 scrupipedas ... dicit... Valerius a pede ac 
scrupea. He must also be identical with the expositor of the XII tables (§ 86, 6) 
of the same name. Two hexameters (of Stoic character on Juppiter as the one and 
highest god) ap. Avoustin. civ. d. 7, 9 in fin. (cf. Mythogr. Vat. 152 Bode): in 
hanc sententiam etiam quosdam versus Valerii Sorani erponit idem Varro in eo libro 
quem seorsum ab istis de cultu deorum scripsit. Prix. NH. praef. 33 hoc ante me 
fecit (viz. to add a table of contents to a book) in litteris nostris Valerius Soranus, in 
libris quos éxowridwe inscripsit. He must have been born about 600/154. His two 
sons, Quintus and Decimus, are called by Cic. Brut. 169 vicini et familiares mei, non 
tam in dicendo admirabiles quam docti et graecis litteris et latinis. PRE. 6, 2342.— 
Distinct from the ‘litteratissimus togatorum omnium’ is tribunus plebei quidam 
Valerius Soranus, who divulged the secret name of Rome and was punished with 
death by order of the Senate (Vanno ap. Serv. Aen. 1, 277; cf. Pury. NH. 8, 65. 
Pxut. qu. rom. 61, p. 278 F). EvLeurscu, Phil. 89, 90. 130, 


2 Geir. 15, 24, 1 Sedigitus (in the ind. capp.: Volcacius Sedigitus), in libro 
quem scripsit de poetis, quid de his sentiat qui comoedias fecerunt et quem ex omnibus 
praestare ceteris putet ac deinceps quo quemque in loco et honore ponat his versibus suis 
demonstrat. Here follow 18 senarii, in which 10 poets of palliatae are enumerated 
in a very curious arrangement and with a dogmatic air (contra si quis sential, nil 
sentiat): TuLapgewie (ib. d. Kanon des Vole. Sed., Neustrel. 1842) has endea- 
voured, but without success, to introduce some degree of rationality into this, 
HIsrz, de Volc. Sed. canone, Minst. 1865; see § 15, 4. If in Sver. vit. Terent. p. 
33 RB. the succession FPorcius (Licinus), Africanus, Volcacius, Cicero, Caesar is 
chronological, as is probable, Voleacius may be assumed to have flourished after 
the middle of the 7th century u.c. Four senarii by Sep. on Terence in Suet. v. Ter. 
p- 29, 6 and 82, 10. The three senarii of a certain + vallegius in actione (concerning 
Scipio as the author of the Terentian comedies) which are quoted in Donatus’ 
addition to Suet. v. Ter. p. 85, 5 R. belong also to Volcacius. Bccuxeren, RhM, 
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38, 492. F. Lxo, ib. 88, 821. Cf. § 804, 8. According to this he appears to have 
summarily treated of the life and works of the poets in question, giving at the 
same time a kind of esthetic criticism on them. He does not, however, appear to 
have gone beyond the time of the palliata, and merely for that reason it is 
unadvisable to place him so late as the time of Cicero. See further Rirscut, 
op. 8, 238. 

8. Doxatvs’ addition to Suetonius’ Life of Terence p. 35 R.: duos Terentios 
poetas fuisse scribit Maecius (§ 193, 1), quorum alter Fregellanus fuertt Terentius 
Libo, and the other the comic poet. 


148. But the most notable scholar and antiquarian of this period 
was the Roman knight L. Aelius Praeconius Stilo of Lanuvium. 
He adhered to Stoicism, and was the first to give solid instruction 
(to friends) in Latin literature and oratory, creating a scientific 
basis for the investigation of the Latin language and antiquities 
by going back to the oldest documents and commenting on them. 
The first Roman philologer, he bequeathed the purpose and 
results of his investigations to his pupil Varro. Simultaneously 
with Stilo, scholars of Greek origin pursued the same studies, e.g. 
Laelius Archelaus and Vettius Philocomus. 


1. Suet. gr. 2 instruxerunt auxeruntque ab onint parte grammaticam L. Aelius 
Lanuvinus generque Aelit Ser. Clodius (§ 159, 9), uterque eques rom. multique ac 
varii et in doctrina el in rep. usus, (3) Aelius cognomine duplici fuit ; nam et Prae- 
coninus, quod pater etus praeconium fecerat, vocabatur et Stilo, quod orationes nobilia- 
simo cuique scribere solebat ; tantus optimatium fautor ut Metellum Numidicum (§ 141, 
2) in exilium comitatus sit (a. 654/100), Cic. Brut. 205 L. Aeltus . . . futt vir 
egregius et eques rom. cum primis honestus, idemque eruditissimus el graecis litteris 
et latinis antiquitatisque nostrae et in inventis rebus et in actis scriptorumque veterum 
litterate peritus, quam scientiam Varro noster acceptam ab illo auctamque per sese 

. pluribus et illustrioribus litteris explicavit, (206) sed idem Aelius stotcus ease 
voluit, orator autem nec studuil umquam nec fuit; scribebat Lamen orationes quas alii 
dicerent, ut (205 Cottae pro se lege Varia, a. 663/91) Q. Metello *F., ut Q. Caepioni 
(cf. ib. 169), ut Q. Pompeiv Rufo. . . . (207) his scriptis etiam tpse interfut, cum 
essem apud Aelium adulescens eumque audire perstudiose solerem. Corxir. ad. Her. 
4, 18 Coelius (§ 187,5) . . . dn prtore libro has res ad te scriptas, Luci, misinus, 
Aeli, Varo in Gell. NA. 1, 18, 2 ZL. Aelius noster, lilterts ornatissimus memoria 
nostra, and LL. 7, 2 homo in primis in litteris latinis exercitatus, Cf. also Gru. 
10, 21, 2 qui doctissimus eorum temporum fuerat, L, Aelius Stilo, Prix, 88, 29. 37, 
9, Vera. catal.7,3 Valete . . . Etvos, Stilogue Tarquitigue (§ 158, 2) Varroque, 
Scolasticorum natio madens pingut, Stiloque was already conjectured by Heyne: 
the MSS. indicate Seligue, but the Selii from Cic. acad. 2, 11 or fam. 7, 82, 2 cited 
by Ellis and Biicheler (RhM. 88, 514) are hardly in place here.-—The MSS. 
frequently read Laelius instead of L. Aelius, e.g. Cic. fam. 9, 15, 2. acad. post. 1, 
8. or. 230, de or. 1.265? Prix. NH. 14, 98.—As according to the above L. Aelius 
was a friend of Coelius Antipater, and Cicero his pupil, he must have been born 
about 600/154 and seems to have rach-d an advanced age. Cf. Ritacnt, Parerga 
239, 


2. His literary activity: Aeliona studia (antiquttatis romanae), Cic. de or. 1, 
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198 ? (MVorer, Abn. d. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 7, 824, refers this to Sex. Aelius § 125, 
2) cf. acad. post. 1, 8. Reference to (verbal) remarks of St. Varzo RR. 8, 12, 6. 
LL. 5, 66. 101. 6, 7, Gett, NA. 12, 4, 5. His writings: delii . . .  tnterpreta- 
tionem carminum Saliorum videbis et exiliter (?) expeditam et praeterita obscura multa, 
Vagro LL. 7,2. Cf. Fest. 146 (v. manuos). 141 (v. molucrum). 210 (v. pescia). 
Corssen, orig. 48 and above § 64, 2,— His commentary on the XII tables: Cic. leg. 
2,52. Fast. 290 (v. sonticus morbus), RScud.i, leg. XII tabb. reliqq. 29 is of 
opinion that we should always understand Stilo where Aelius alone is quoted. Geir. 
NA. 16, 8, 2 commentarium de proloquiis L, Aelii, docti hominis, qui magister Var- 
ronis fuit, . . . legimus, sed in eo nihil edocenter neque ad instituendum explanate 
scriplum est, fecisseque videtur eum librum Aelius sui magis admonendi quam aliorum 
docendi gratia, His criticism and interpretation of the old Latin poets: he pro- 
duced critical editions: see anecd. paris. de notis (above § 41, 2, 1.12) and Froxto p. 
20 (below § 198 3 in fin), An admirer of Plautus, Qcinr. 10, 1, 99. Indices Aelti 
(see n. below) super his fabulis (Plauti) quae dicuntur ambiguae, Grit. 8, 3, 1 and 
ib. 12 homo eruditissimus L. Aelius XXV (comoedias) eius (Plauti) esse solas existi- 
macit, Cf. § 96, 4. 99,4 and 5. Numerous etymological (in quo . . . erravit 
aliquotiens, Varno ap. Gell. 1, 18, 2) and grammatical observations of Stilo are 
collected in vHeuspe 64.—JACvHevspr de L. Aelio Stilone; inserta sunt Stilonis 
et Servii Claudii fragm., Utr. 1889. Cf. Momssrex, RG. 2%, 425, 456. 


8. Scet. gramm. 2 (cf. § 41,1) ut Laelius Archelaus Vettiusque Philocomus 
(retractarunt ac leyendo commentandoque efiam ceteris notas fecerunt) Lucili saturas 
Samiliaris sui (so the MSS.: familiaribus suis Heusde), quas legisse se apud Arche- 
laum Pompeius Lenaeus (§ 58,1), apud Philocomum Valerius Cato (§ 200, 1) praedi- 
cant, As in the lives directly following, this humble degree of learned employment 
is contrasted with the higher, represented by Stilo (instruzxerunt, etc., n. 1 above), 
and as, on the other hand, the pupils of these two (Lenaeus and Cato) belong to the 
time of Cicero, Archelaus and Philocomus may be considered to have flourished at 
about the same time as Stilo c. 680/124 sqq.—The same Archelaus is perhaps 
alluded to ap. Cuanis. GL. 1, 141, 88 Q. Laelius ex principilus grammaticis librum 
suum tla inscripsit ‘de viliis cirtutibusque poematorum.,’ 

149. The twenty years 650/104-670/84 again contain violent 
civil struggles, partly with the Allies, who in the Marsian war 
obtained for themselves complete equality with the Romans, 
partly between the revived popular party and the nobility, the 
latter fighting for their privileges and at length victorious 
through Sulla. The great activity stirred up by these struggles 
in the national domains of intellectual activity, in rhetoric and 
jurisprudence, produced splendid results. Oratory now became a 
matter of instruction and was also taught by natives. Historical 
writing was in the hands of the new Annalists, some showing 
themselves influenced by rhetoric, others swayed by party views. 


1. Latini rhetores at Rome, see § 44, 9.—On the later Annalists see § 37. 
150. In poetry also there was much activity; the Atellan 


farce was introduced into literature by Pomponius and Novius; 
Cn. Matius composed mimiambi and translated the Iliad; Laevius 
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(Melissus) began in jocular mythological erotic poems skilfully to 
imitate the various forms of Greek metres, even in their artificial 
refinements. This period possessed an epic poet in A. Furius of 
Antium, and a tragic poet in C. Julius Caesar Strabo. The 
idyllic poet Sueius also perhaps belongs to the same time. In 
this period (650/104-670/84) fell the youth of Cicero (b. 648/106) 
and Caesar (b. 654/100). 


1. Q. Lutatius Catulus wrote de consulatu et de rebus gestis suis one book ad A. 
Furium poetam, familiorem suum (Cic. Brut. 182; see § 142, 4). Get. NA. 18, 11 
in the ind. cap. ex carminibus Furi Antiatis; ib. § 2: Furium veterem poetam. 
Gellius there quotes 6 hexameters from an epic and defends the poet against the 
reproach he had incurred for his clumsy formation of words. Cf. A. WericHent, 
poet. lat. rell. 348. JBrcker, ZfAW. 1848, 597, KNoiprerpey, op. 499.—On other 
lines attributed to this Furius, see § 192, 9. 


2. Varno LL. 7, 95 apud Matium ‘corpora Graiorum maerebat mandier igni' 
(Hom. A 56). Cf. ib. 96 ap. Matium ‘ obsceni interpres’ etc. (=A 62). Gellius, who 
hardly ever mentions Matius without complimenting him aa a doctus vir, homo 
impense doctus, vir eruditus and so forth, quotes 7, 6, 5 Cn. Matium . . . in II 
Iliadis ; 9, 14, 14 Cn. Matius in Iliadis XXI and ib. 15 Matiua in XXIII. Cf. 
Cuaris. GL. 1, 117. 345. Diow. GL. 1, 345. Prise, GL. 2, 334.—Terrnt. Maor. GL. 
6, 397, 2416 hoe (in choliambics) mimiambos Matius dedit metro; nam vatem eundem 
(Hipponax) est attico thymo linctum pari lepore consecutus et metro, This metre also 
appears in the scanty remains (e.g. 14 lines quoted in LMituner's Catullus [Lpz. 
1870) 91), which point to cheerful descriptions of every-day life (in the form of 
dialogues), being probably analogous in subject-matter to many such (in Sophron.), 
in Lucilius and Varro (sat. Men.). The name (cf. peNapyBo, nvOlaufo) and subject 
are borrowed from the uiplapfa, likewise in choliambics, of Herudas (see fragments 
in Berck’s poett. lyr. gr. 24, 508), who even at a later time, among the Romans, 
enjoyed a high reputation (Pury. ep. 4, 8, 4 concerning the Greek epigrams and 
iambics of one of his friends: Callimachum me vel Heroden vel si quid his melius 
tenere credebam). It must not be supposed that the psplauSo were of a purely 
dramatic character, nor that they were produced on the stage.— Wernsponrp, 
PLM. 4, 568. LCOMAcsrrt, de Matio mimiamb. auctore, Christiania 1844, Rispecx, 
rom. Dicht. 1, 302. The fragments most recently FPR. 281. 


8. Besides Matius, a certain Ninnius Crassus also translated the Iliad. Cf. 
Priscian. GL. 2, 478, 12 Ninnius Crassus in XXIV Iliados, and Non. 475, 14 
Crassus lib. XVI Iliados. The same is alluded to by Puaisc. GL, 2, 502, 24 + nevius 
in Iliadis secundo and Cuanis. GL, 1, 145, 21 ¢ neutus Cypriae Iliadis libro I. 
According to the latter quotation he also translated ra Kiwpia fry (in eleven books). 
The date of the poet is not known, FPR. 283. 


4. Ausonius says in the epilogue to his cento nuptialis (p. 146, 11 Sch.) in justi- 
fication of it: quid anligquissimi poetae Laevii Erotopaegnion libros loquar? Cf. 
Parsc. GL, 2, 281, 2 idem vetustissimi . . . Laevius . . . Ennius. Hence it 
is improbable that Laevius did not flourish till about 690/64, although the multi- 
plicity of his metres would agree with this. The period above assigned to him is 
supported by the nature of Laevius’ diction (cf. esp. GeLuius 19, 7, 2), as well as 
by the order in which Getuivs 19,9,7 places him among the Roman erotic writers: 
Laevius . . . Hortensins . . . Cinna . . . Memmius (cf. § 81,1). And the 
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pleasantry on the lex Licinia sumptuaria (passed before 651/108, see LLancs, 
rom. Altert. 2, 625. 3, 70; see § 143, 1) ap. Get. 2, 24, 8 loses its point unless it is 
earlier than the repeal of this law, which took place before 657/97 (Layce 1.1. 
8, 96). Perhaps Paisc. GL. 1, 560 Laevius erotopaegnion in III ‘ meminens Varro 
corde volutat' alludes to the Polyhistor. With our date BUcneter agrees, JJ. 111, 
806, as he places the mention of the phoenix (see below) by Laevius a few years 
later than the legendary account of this bird given by L. Manilius or Manlius 
(§ 158, 1), therefore about the year 660/94-665/89. Laevius is identified by 
Bicheler (RhM. 41, 11) with the individual who is mentioned in Suet. gramm. 3: 
quem (Lutatius Daphnis, § 142, 4 in fin.) Laevius Melissus per cavillationem nominis 
Ilavds aydrqua dicit, and we should prefer to ascribe to a Greek and a schoolmaster 
the attempt to adapt Latin for the first time to the artificialities of the later 
Greek prosody. By his contemporaries and immediate successors Laevius (as 
likewise Phaedrus at a later time) was intentionally neglected. He himself spoke 
of his critics as vifuperones subducti supercili carplores (Gri. 19,7, 16). Earliest 
mention in Fest. 206", 15.—His name was frequently confounded with Livius, 
Naevius, Laelius, Lepidus, Laevinus, even with Pacuvius. The name Laevius is 
very rare.—Porruyr. on Hor. C. 3, 1,2 Romanis utigue non prius audita, quamvis 
Laevius lyrica ante Horatium scripserit ; sed videntur illa non Graecorum ad lyricum 
characterem exacta. Horace was silent concerning his long-forgotten predecessor, 
who had neyer attained any great consideration; he even passed over Catullus.— 
Geii. 19, 7, 2 figuras habitusque verborum nove aut insigniter dictorum in Laeviano 
illo carmine. L. especially delighted in bold and arbitrary coinages and combi- 
nations of words, after the manner of the earlier Roman poets, and the fragments 
generally show in their diction a foreign tendency. As regards the contents we find 
Greek legends playfully treated, and a variety of lyrical metres (iambic dimeters, 
trochaics, scazons, anapeests, dactylic tetrameters, phalaecian metre, ionics a 
maiore,a minore and others) freely dealt with and combined; lastly even the 
Alexandrine (cf. Simmias’ wrépvyes “Epwros, Anth. Pal. 15, 24) trifle known as the 
pterygion phoenicis with increasing and diminishing lines, experiments with the 
number of the syllables, etc. See n. 5 and Bicnexesr, 1.1). 


§. Highest number of books: Laevtus ‘Epwroracyviwy WJ ap. Cuaris. GL. 1, 204. 
Cf. ib. 288, 5, in plerygio phoenicis Laevit novissimae odes Erotopaegnion. Possibly 
we have subdivisions of this general title in the quotations Laevius in Adone 
(Priscrax. GL. 2, 269, 6), in Ione (Inone, ib. 281,38), tn Protesilaodamia (Gext. 12, 
10,5. Non. 116. 209. Parrscian. GL. 2, 242, 13; cf. in Protesilao ib. 484, 9; in Lau- 
damia 496, 27), in Sirenocirca (302, 1, Nox. 120), in Centauris (Fest. 206; Rinveck, 
rom. Trag. 11), Alcestis (Ger. 19,7, 2). Laevius in polymetris ap. Prisciax. GL, 
2, 258, 12—AWericnert, de Laevio poeta, in d. poett. latt. 31. FWriner, de 
Laevio, Minst. 1829; allg. Schulzeit. 1880 2, 1259. PRE. 4, 732. LMC uer, de re 
metr. 75 and the fragments in his Catullus (Lps. 1870) p. 76, ef. p. xxxvi11. FPR. 
237. EBiugess, Catullcommentar 6. Risseck, rom. Dicht. 1, 808. CHisga.ix, 
Phil. 46, 87. 


6. On Caesar Strabo see § 158, 8.—Sueius: the name is rare, cf. CIL. 1, 1183= 
10, 5191. 7,477? Only in Macr. do the MSS. give the poet his correct name, else- 
where it is corrupted into suis, suemus, weius etc. Macon. sat. 3, 18,11 Auins ret 
idoneus adsertor est Sueius, vir longe doctissimus, in idyllio quod inscribitur Moretum. 
nom cum loquitur de hortulano faciente moretum, etc., upon which he quotes from 
it 8 hexameters which in their hard, pedantic tone differ materially from the 
style of the (Vergilian) Moretum (cf. ib. 8, 19, 1 Sueius poeta), It is a question 
whether there is a connection between the moretum of S. and the purrwrés (?) of 
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Parthenius of Nicaea (in Rome from about 681/78; see Metnexe, anal]. alex. 257 
and below § 230, 8, 1)?—From Sueius’ ‘ Pulli, relating to bird-breeding and the 
habits of birds, trochaic septenarii are quoted by Non. 189, 24. 518, 21. 72, 23. 
Perhaps the much mutilated fragments in Varro LL. 7, 104 are from the same 
source.—Macnros. 6, 1, 87. 6, 5, 15 quotes two fragments (both times Sueius in libro 
quinto) perhaps from an epic poem. Rrssecx, rém. Dicht. 1, 806 would identify 
the poet with the knight M. Seius, aed. 690,74, a friend of Varro and Cicero, and 
the owner of a profitable bird-breeding establishment (PRE. 6, 921).—Fragments 
in Méciea's Lucilius p. 811, 822 (cf. p. xxx). FPR. 28. Cf. MHerrz, Berl. Jahrbb. 
1848, 282. LMC coer, RhM. 24, 553. ORtapeck, ib. 27, 181; rm. Dicht. 1, 306. 
EBAunens, miscell. crit. (Groning. 1879) 22. 


151. The popular Atellane play became a branch of literary 
comedy, owing to Novius and L. Pomponius of Bononia, who 
introduced into the forms of the old popular play a similarity 
to the Palliata, while he preserved its popular comic character, 
which shrank from no coarseness (§ 9, 10). Of the two poets 
Pomponius appears to have been the more original and fertile. 


1, Macros. 1,10,8 Novius, Atellanarum probatissimus scriptor,and : post Novium 
et Pomponium (§ 10,2). The same order is observed in Fronto (§ 144, 2); on the 
other hand Ve.reivs (see n.4): Pomp. . . . novitate inventi etc. His praeno- 
men is not known: frequent confusion with Naevius. Novianae Atellaniolae were 
excerpted by M. Aurelius according to Froyro p. 34 Nab. Fragments (48 titles) 
in Munx, fab. Atell. 165; cf.117. Russecx, com.*? 254. 


2. Subjects of Novius: personae oscae (Duo Dossenni; Maccus copo, exul ; 
Mania medica; Pappus praeteritus), classes and trades (Agricola, Bubulcus, Ficitor, 
Vindemiatores ; Bubulcus cerdo, Fullones ; Milites, Optio, Hetaera), country 
clowns (Milites Pometinenses), literary (v. 5. 26. 38. 67. 116, perhaps also a bur- 
lesgue Phoenissae), mythological parodies (Hercules coactor). The titles Dotata 
( Dotalis ?), Gallinaria, Lignaria, Tabellaria, Togularia, are apparently in the style 
of the old Palliata, while the Paedium is like the new Palliata. Besides this 
Exodium is also noteworthy (§ 6,4); Mortis et vitae iudicium ; Malivoli, Parcus, 
Surdus. 

8, The farcical character and obscene jokes, frequent alliterations and popular 
forms and constructions, pay even the metres are common to Novius and Pom- 
ponius (n. 5). The comparative frequency of similes from child-life is peculiar to 
Novius (v. 41. 62. 65), 

4, Higenon. ad Euseb. Chr. ad a. Abr, 1928=a. 665/89: L. Pomponius Bononiensis, 
Atellanarum scriplor, clarus habetur. VEvLet. 2,9,6 sane non tgnoremus eadem 
aetate (as Valerius Antias and others) suisse Pomponium, sensibus celebrem, verbis 
rudem et novilate inventi a se operis commendabilem. Macn. 6, 9,4 Pomponius, 
egregtus Alellanarum poeta. Cf. Fronto, p. 62 (see § 144, 2). Sen. contr. 7, 38, 9 
auctorem huius vitti quod ex captione unius verbi plura siynificantis nascitur atebat 
(Cassius Severus) Pomponium Atellanarum scriplorem suisse. EMunx, de fab. 
Atell. (Lps. 1840) 98. PRE. 5, 1876. His fragments (70 titles) in Munk, fab. At. 
134. Riuvecw, com.? 225. Chronology: reckoning by victoriati; Mummsrex, RG. 
29, 489, 

5. Subjects besides the Oscan figures (Bucco auctoratus, adoptatus; hirnea 
Pappi, Pappus agricola, praeteritus, sponsa Pappi ; Maccus, Macci gemini, Maccus 
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miles, sequester, virgo) especially classes (Rustici, Fullones, Leno, Pictores, Pisca- 
tores, Pistor, Praeco, Medicus, and others), various tribes (Campani, Galli, Trans- 
alpini), satire political (Petitor, Pappus praeteritus, Praefectus morum) and 
sacerdotal (Aeditumus, Aruspex, Augur; Decuma fullonis) ; literary (Philosophia ; 
cf. v. 83. 138. 181), also (perhaps as burlesques) mythological subjects (Agamemmno 
suppositus, Marsya, and probably Atalanta, Sisyphos, Ariadne, VantEx, RhM. 16, 
473, and perhaps Atreus). From animals are derived the titles Asina[ria}, Ca- 
pella, Vacca, Verres aegrotus (and salvos ?), perhaps also Pecus rusticum (MHeartz, 
JJ. 107, 339). Finally a play called Satura (§ 6, 2. 95, 9. 144,35 this is also 
alluded to in Nos. 112,9 Pomponius . . . saturarum). Several titles are like 
those of palliatae (Adelphi, Synephebi, Syri, Dotata). Personal allusions v. 15. 
Intrigues of a very coarse description, eg. girl's disguise, v. 57 sqq. 67 8q.; 
Maccus virgo; Nuptiae; Prostibulum, There are many obscene jokes and other 
immoral passages; puns and frequent alliteration; proverbs and other charac- 
teristics of a popular style. Metres: iambic senarii and septenarii, trochaic 
septenarii, and also (v. 164 sq.) cretics. Cf. on Novius and Pomponius Ripesck, 
rom. Dicht. 1, 210. 


6. Doubtless to an Atellana belonged the fragment ap. Varro LL.6, 68 hos 
(the rustici) tmitans Aprissius (?) ait ‘io bucco, quis me iubilat? vicinus antiquus 
tuus.’ 


152. The principal orators of this period are M. Antonius 
(a. 611/148-667/87), and L. Licinius Crassus (a. 614/140-663/91) ; 
the first was a self-taught man, who owed everything to his 
excellent memory, natural vivacity and quick imagination, and 
whose chief merit lay in his brilliant delivery. Crassus, a man 
of acute intellect, and juridical training, was for this very reason 
less taking as an orator than Antonius, though effective through 
his lucid exposition, and the charm of his genial wit and elegant 


language. 


1. M. Antonius, M.f. M.n. (thus on a fragm. of the consular fasti, Ephem. 
epigr. 4, 253), born 611/143 (Cic. Brut. 161; cf. de or. 2, 304), praetor 651/108, consul 
655/99, censor 657/97, killed by the partisans of Marius 667/87; see JASOpERHOoLM, 
de M. Antonio et L. Crasso oratoribus rom., Helsingf. 1853. PRE. 17, 1169. 
OEspex.eix, de M. Antonio oratore, Lps. 1882. His style is described (besides de 
oratore, where he and Crassus are the two principal speakers) esp. Cic. Brut. 189- 
142 (cf. 207. 215. 301. 304), e.g.: erat memoria summa, nulla medtlationis suspicio 

. verba ipsa non illa quidem elegantissimo sermone . . . sed tamen in 
verbis et eligendis . . . etcollocandis . . . nihil non ad rationem et tamquam 
ad artem dirigebat ; verum multo magis hoc idem in sententiarum ornamentis et con- 
Jormationibus. . . . actiosingularis . . . gestuserat . . . cum sententiis 
congruens . . . vox permanens, verum subrauca natura, sed hoc vitium . . . im 
bLonum convertebat. habebat enim flebile quiddam in questionibus aptumque cum ad 
fidem faciendam tum ad misericordiam commovendam. As the general result Cic. 
Tusc. 5, 55 states: omnium eloquentissimus quos ego viderim. Cf. de or. 1, 172 
Antonii incredibilis quaedam . . . vis ingenii videtur, etiamsi scientia iuris 
nudata sil, posse se facile ceteris armis prudentiae tuert. 


2. M. Antonius purposely did not publish his speeches, of which that for 
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M’. Aquilius (a. 656/98) seems to have been the most famous, not ‘merely (though 
he himself used to allege this as his reason) on account of lawyerlike shrewdness 
(§ 44, 4), but rather from the knowledge that they could not possibly produce the 
same effect when read as when heard. By mere chance, he published a small work 
de ratione dicendi of not much significance; see Cic. or. 18, Brut. 168. Quint. 8, 
1,19 (hoc solum opus eius, alque id ipsum imperfectum, manet), 3, 6,45. A quota- 
tion from it is given by Cic. de or. 1, 94. orat. 18. Quint. 8. prooem. 18. 12, 1, 21. 
Pun. ep. 5, 20,5. For notices on the speeches of Antonius see in HMeyer oratt. 
fragm.* 280. 

8. L. Licinius L. f. C.n. (Ephem. epigr. 4,258) Crassus, born (614/140, Cie. Brut. 
161), made his début as orator a. 635 (annos natus XXIJ, Cic. de or. 3,74; wrongly 
XIX in Tac, dial. 84; see KNiprerpry, op. 823), a pupil of Caelius Antipater 
(§ 187, 5, 1. 9); 686/118 leader of the colony to Narbo Martius, cos. 659/95, censor 
662/92, in which office he took part in the expulsion of the rhetores latini (§ 44, 9), 
Cic. de or. 8, 98. Tac. dial. 85, + 668/91. PRE. 4, 1058, 18. Sopermorm (n. 1). 
MOrrx, de L. Licinio Crasso, Lps. 1873. 

4. The description given of Crassus by Cicero is less trustworthy, owing to 
Cicero’s evident desire to identify himself with him, just as he also imitated him 
in the comedy of his Cilician triumph. This identification is pushed so far as to 
attribute to Crassus (2, 142, cf. 1, 190) even the intention of writing a work de 
jure civili in artem redigundo, In the same manner 1, 154 those exércises in style 
are attributed to him which Cicero himself went through in his yonth (cf. Qcint. 
10, 5, 2). Especially the importance attached to the necessity of varied culture 
in an orator (e.g. 1, 156 sqq.) is due to this motive, as in reality we have no reason 
for assuming that Crassus in this respect differed materially from Antonius and 
other noblemen of his time. The description in Brut. 148-145, 148 158-165 is 
much more probable ; e.g. 148 erat summa gravitas, erat cum gravitate tunctus face- 
tiarum et urbanitatis . . . lepos; latine loquendi accurata et sine molestia diligens 
elegantia ; in disserendo mira explicatio; cum dé iure civili, cum de aequo et bono 
disputaretur, argumentorum et similitudinum copia. 145 ut eloquentium iurisperitissi- 
mus Crassus, iurisperitorum eloquentissimus Scaevola (§ 154, 1) putaretur. 158 vehe- 
mens et interdum irata et plena wsti doloris oratio . . . idem et perornatus et 
perbrevis, 159 iam in altercando invenit parem neminem. versatua est in omni fere 
genere causarum, 162 quin etiam comprehensio et ambitus ille rerborum (his sen- 
tences) . . . erat apud illum contractus et brevis, et in membra quaedam, quae 
ko\a Graeci vocant, dispertiebat orationem libentius (cf. orat. 223). Tac. dial. 18 
Graccho politior et ornatior Crassus. 26 C. Gracchi impetum aut L. Crassi maturi- 
tatem. Macnon. Sat. 5, 1, 16 sent stili duo; . . . unus est maturus et gravis, 
qualis Crasso adsignatur . . . alter hutc contrarius, ardens et erectus et infensus, 
quali est usus Anfonius, 


5. Published speeches of Crassus. Cic. or. 182 Crassi perpauca sunt, nec ea 
iudiciorum, Brut. 160 orationis eius (for the Vestal virgin Licinia, a. 641/113) 
scriptas quasdam partes reliquit, . . . exstat in eam legem (de colonia Narbonem 
deducenda) . . . oratio, 161 haec Crassi (pro lege Servilia) cum edita oratio 
est (a, 648/106), . . . XXXIV tum habebat annos, 162 est etiam L. Crassi in 
consulatu (a. 659/95) pro Q. Caepione . . . non brevis ut laudatio, ut oratio autem 
brevis. postrema censoris oratio, in his omnibus inest quidam sine ullo fuco veritatis 
color. 163 vellem plura Crasso libuisset scribere. 164 multa in illa oratione (pro 
lege Servilia) . . . dicta sunt, plura eliam dicta quam scripla, quod ex quibusdam 
capitibus exposilis nec explicatis intellegi potest.ipsa illa censoria contra Cn, Domitium 
collegam non est oratio, sed quasi capita rerum et orationis commentarium paulo 
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plenius. Cf. § 44,7. MOrre 1.1 41. The simplicity of his style was not acceptable 
to later rhetoricians. Only through Cicero have a few passages from his speeches 
been preserved ; see HMryeg, oratorum fragm.? p. 291. These specimens exhibit 
frequent use of anaphora and rhetorica] questions and, as they are quoted on 
account of their vivacity, give an idea of Crassus’ oratory from this side 
alone. 


153. In addition to these two eminent orators this period 
possessed good speakers in the jurist Q. Scaevola (cos. 659/95) 
and L. Marcius Philippus (cos. 663/91); among the younger men 
the most eminent orators were L. Julius Caesar Strabo, who also 
wrote tragedies, C. Aurelius Cotta (cos. 679/75) and P. Sulpicius 
Rufus, besides whom we should also mention C. Scribonius Curio 
(cos. 678/76). 


1. For Scaevola, see § 154, 1. 


2. L. Marcius Philippus, born c, 610/144, cos. 663/91, censor 668/86, died after 
677/77. PRE. 4, 1538. Cic. Brut. 173 duobus summis, Crasso et Antonio, L. Phi- 
lippus proxumus accedebat, sed longo intervallo famen proxumus. . . . erat in 
Philippo . . . summa lebor Cavs in oratione, muliae faceliae; . . erat , . 
graecis doctrinis instifutus, in altercando cum aliqguo aculeo et on facetus (ef. 
166). As he used to improvise (Cic. de or. 2, 816) we know only a few dicta of his 
quoted from mere recollection, ap. Circ. off. 2, 73. de or. 3, 2. Sallust (hist. I) 
makes him deliver a speech against Lepidus (a. 676/78 sq.). 


8. C. Tulius L. f. Caesar Strabo (CIL. 1, p. 278, IV, also Sesquiculus and 
Vopisens, Mar. Victor. GL. 6,8. Varro RR. 1, 7,10. Cre. Phil. 11, 11), aed. cur. 
(a. 664/90; Cic. Brut. 805. Ascox. p. 24 Or. (p. 22 K-S.), therefore born about 
634/120); quaestor tr. mil. bis, Xvir agr. dand. adtr., iud., pontif. (according to 
the elogium CIL. 1.1.), a. 667/87 killed by the partisans of Marius with his elder 
brother Lucius (cos. 664/90). Cric. Brut. 177 festivitate et facetiis C. Iulius L. f. et 
superioribus et aequalibus suis omnibus praestitit, oratorque suit minume tlle quidem 
vehemens, sed nemo umquam urbanilale, nemo lepore, nemo suavitate conditior (cf. de 
or. 2,98 off. 1,183. Tusc. 5, 55). eunt eius aliquot orationes, ex quibus, sicut ex 
eiusdem tragoediis, lenitas eius sine nervis perspici potest. de or. 3, 30 novam quan- 
dam rationem attulit orationis. . . . res . . . tragicas paene comice, tristes 
remisse, severas hilare, forenses scenica prope venustate tractavit. Ascon. |.].: idem 
inter primos temporis sui oratores et tragicus poeta bonus admodum habitus est. huius 
sunt enim lragoediae, quae inscribuntur Tuli. Of the latter we know the titles 
Adrastus, Teuthras, Tecressa; Wetcxer, trag. 1398. Ripseck trag.? 227: rom. 
Trag. 610. Cf. § 184, 8. The fragments of his speeches in Mrrer? 330. PRE. 4, 
426, 8 

4. C. Aurelius M. f. Cotta, born c. 630/124 (Cic, Brut. 801), 663/91-672/82 in 
exile, cos, 679/75, ¢ 680/74 PRE. 1?, 2164, 10. Cic. Brut. 182 aetate inferiores paulo 
quam Iulius, sed aequales propemodum fuerunt C. Cotta, P, Sulpicius, Q. Varius, Ca. 
Pomponius (cf. ib. 221. 808; op the other hand see de or. 3, 50), C. Curio (n. 6), 
C. Carbo (praetor 669/85, ¢ 672/82; Brut. 221), ZL. Fufius (Brut. 222), 3. Drusus 
(ib.), P. Antistius (ib. 226), . . . ex his Cotta et Sulpicius cum meo iudicio tum 
omnium facile primas lulerunt, See de or. 1, 30. or. 204. Ascon. p. 66 Or. (58 
K-S.). Cic. Brut. 202 tnveniebat acute Cotta, dicebat pure ac solute. . . . nihil 
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erat in eius oratione nisi aincerum, nihil nisi siccum atque sanum, (Cf. 817, or. 106. 
de or. 2, 98. 8, 81.) His interest in philosophy and adherence to the New Academy 
(and Antiochos) was in agreement with this methodical manner; see Cre. de deor. 
nat. 1,16. 2,1. dediv. 1,8 He did not publish any speeches (or. 182), Cottae 
pro se lege Varia quae inscribitur, eam L. Aelius (§ 148, 1) scripstt Cottae rogatu, 
Brut. 205; see 207 Cottam miror, summum ipsum oratorem minumeque ineplum, 
Aelianas levis oratiunculas voluisse existumari suas. Sallust (hist.) attributed to 
him an oratio ad populum rom. Mxryep, oratt.? 389, 


5. P. Sulpicius Rufus, a contemporary of the preceding, born c, 633/121, pro- 
scribed and killed by the party of Sulla as tr. pl. a. 666/88. PRE. 6, 1495, 35. 
Cic. Brut. 208 fuit Sulpicius vel maxime omnium quos quidem ego audiverim grandis 
et, ul ila dicam, tragicus orator, vox cum magna tum suavis et splendida ; gestus et 
motus corporis venustus; . . . incitata et volubilis, nec ea redundans tamen et 
circumfluens oratio, Crassum hic rolebat imitari, Cotta malebat Antonium (in accord- 
ance with Cicero's description of the rhetorical style of both one might feel 
tempted to reverse this); sed ab hoc vis aberat Antoni, Crassi ab illo lepos. Cf. de 
or. 1, 181. 2, 88. 96. 8, 31. de har. resp. 41. Brut. 205 (cf. or. 182) Sulpici orationes 
quae feruntur, eas post mortem eius scripsisse P. Canutius putatur, aequalis meus, 
homo extra ordinem nostrum meo iudicio disertissimus. ipsius Sulpici nulla oratio 
est, saepeque ex eo audivi cum se scribere neque consuexse neque posse diceret. On this 
Cannutius (the better spelling, Nrrrerpey, op. 307) Cic. Cluent 29. 50. 58. 78, 74; 
a fragment of the same ap. Prise. GL. 2, 881, 12. 


6. Cic. Brut. 207 his duobus (Cotta and Sulpicius) eiusdem aetatis annumera- 
balur nemo tertius, sed mihi placebat (Cn.) Pomponius (see n. 4) mazume, vel dicam, 
minume displicebat. 210 erant tamen quibus videretur illius aetatis tertius Curio, 
guia splendidioribus fortasse verbis utebatur et quia latine non pessime loquebalur 
usu, credo, aliquo domestico. nam litterarum admodum nihil sciebat, 213 syq. See 
also there concerning his see-saw while speaking, which earned for him the nick- 
name Burbuleius (Vat. Max. 9, 14,5. Puis. NH. 7,55), Cf. § 186,12. He is cited 
as Curio pater (cf. § 209, 1) ap. Prisc. GL. 2, 885, 11 and Pui. ind. auct. to b. 8 
(geography). This C. Scribonius was tr. pl. 664/90, cos. 678/76, and died 701/53; 
PRE. 6, 879,11. He wasa bitter enemy of Caesar (Suet. Jul. 9. 49. 50. 52) and 
composed against him a political pamphlet in the form of a dialogue; see Cic. 
Brut. 218. He was also pontifex maximus; hence Varro’s Logistoricus Curio de 
cultu deorum. 


7. Circ. Brut. 174 horum (Antonius, Crassus, Philippus) actati prope coniunctus 
L. Gellius . . . mec erat indoctus . . . mec romanarum rerum imnemor et 
verbis solufus satis. sed in magnos oratores incideral etus aelas . . . tla diu 
virtl (about a. 615/189-700/54) ut multorum aetatum oratoribus implicaretur, Cf. 
ib. 105 (familiaris noster L. Gelliua). He was cos. 682/72, censor 684/70. PRE. 
8, 662. LScuwase, quaestt, catull. 112. 


8. Besides those already named Cicero in his Brutus mentions a great number 
of those who were public speakers (quit tantum in dicentium numero, non in oratorum, 
Juerunt, 176) or only clamatores (182). He might have quoted nearly all those 
whose names appeared in the lists of magistracy, but he is somewhat careless as 
to chronological order, and only pours out his store of names, adding little to 
characterise them, e.g. 165 sq. 168 sq. 175 173-150. Those deserve most to be 
mentioned who in this period a@pud socios et Latinos oratores habiti sunt (169), viz. 
Q. Vettius Vettianus e Marsis,Q. et D. Valerii Sorani (see § 147, 1 in fin.), C. Fus- 
ticelius Bononiensis, and especially omnium eloyuentissimus extra hanc urbem T. 
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Betutive Barrus Asculanus, cuius sunt aliquot orationes Asculi habitae et illa Romae 
contra Caepionem (§ 136, 10 in fin.) nobilis sane, cui orationi Caepionis ore respond it 
Aetius (§ 148, 1), Brut. 169, Ib. 304 are styled oratores non illi quidem principes 
L. Memmius (cf. ib. 136. 247) et Q. Pompeius, sed oratores tamen. The latter, Q. 
Pompeius Rufus (cos. 666/88) eliam ipse scripsit eas (orationes) quibus pro se est usus, 
sed non sine Aelio (ib. 206). Perhaps Paisc. GL. 2, 885, 10 may be a quotation 
from this. 


154. Next to oratory, Jurisprudence, a science in direct 
connection with it, showed most life in this time. It was bril- 
hantly represented by the pontifex Q. Scaevola (cos. 659/95), 
one of the most pleasing Roman characters, accurate, varied 
and liberal, the ideal of a lawyer, to which vocation he devoted 
his life, as an advocate, adviser, teacher and writer; he was free 
from pedantry, eloquent, and of unyielding honour and un- 
stained probity. He was the first to undertake a systematical 
treatise on Jurisprudence, which was used and imitated by all 
subsequent writers. Independently of his writings, his memory 
was kept alive by his numerous pupils, among whom Lucilius 
Balbus and Aquilius Gallus were the most important. Side 
by side with him Sex. Pompeius, Aculeo, and Q. Cornelius 
Maximus were especially famous as jurists. 


1. Q. Mucius P. f. (son of the one mentioned § 183, 4) P. n. Scaevola, friend of 
the orator L. Crassus (§ 152, 3) and his colleague in all his offices (e.g. in the con- 
sulship 659/95), excepting the censorship and the tribuneship; killed by the party 
of Marius a. 672/82; see SWZimmerx, Privatrecht 1, 1, 264. PRE. 5, 184, 11. 
From his uncle of the same name (§139, 3) he was distinguished by the designation 
of pontifex maximus, e.g. Ascox. p. 67 Or. 59 K-S. Q. Mucium Scaevolam pontisicem 
mar, eundemque et oratorem et iurisconsultum significat, L, Crassus ap. Cic, de or. 1, 
180 styles him aequalis et ingenio prudentiaque acutissimus ef oratione mazxime 
limatus . . . alque, ut ego soleo dicere, turis peritorum elozuentissimus, eloquen- 
tium iuris perilissimus. His style was remarkable for perspicuity, elegance and 
conciseness; see Cic, de or. 1,229. Brut. 145. 148. 163 (Scaevolae dicendi elegantiam 
satis ex tts orationibus quas reliquit habemus cognitam), Just as in the passages 
where Scaevola alone is mentioned and in a way almost proverbial (e.g. Hor. E. 2, 
2, 89), we are justified in fixing on him especially as the most famous person of 
that name, he might also be that Scaevola whom Quint. 11, 2, 38 mentions on 
account of his strong memory. His anxiety for a systematic description of the 
ius civile, especially his work repi Spwr (pn. 2 in fin.), renders it probable that he 
adhered to the Stoa and that he was actually the doctissimus pontifex (maximus) 
Seaevola whose Stoic threefold division of the gods (poetical, philosophical and 
political gods) and other freethinking opinions on popular religion are quoted by 
Aveustix, de civ. dei 4, 27 on Varro’s authority; see EZxuiier, Vortr. u. Abhh. 2 
(Lpz. 1877) 119: where, however, such opinions as these should not have been 
accounted for by the licence given for their publication, but rather as reflecting 
the constant candour and firm character of Scaevola. 


2. Pompon. dig. 1, 2,2, 41 Q. Afucius, P. f. pontifex maximus, ius civile primus 
R.L. Q 
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constituit, generatim in libros XVIII redigendo, See Grrr. 6, 15, 2 Q. Scaevola in 
librorum quos de iure civilt composuit XVJ°. For the first time we meet here with a 
comprehensive, uniform and methodical system, in the place of the old interpre- 
tation of laws and casuistry, of legal opinions and precedents. See AFRuporrr, 
rém. Rechtsgesch. 1, 161. OKartowa, rom. RGesch., 1, 481. Cf. MVoror, Abh. d. 
Sachs. Ges. d. W. 7, 337 (t. 1, attempted reproduction of the plan of the work). 
It was based on the purely Roman theory of the right of freely disposing of one's 
possessions, by a last will and among the survivors (uti leyassit super familia 
tutelave, ita ius esto, dig. 50, 16, 120 comp. 122. Gext. 4. 1, 17. dig. 83, 9, 3 pr. 34, 2, 
27 pr.), in succession to which the obligations arising from injuries and compacts 
were expounded (Ge ut. 6, 15, 2. dig. 17, 2, 80. 47, 2, 76, 1), and the system of legal 
prosecution (dig. 19, 5,11); see Ruponer 1.1, 161.sq. His work remained the basis 
of the legal works of the next period, which supplemented, developed and amended 
it. Cf. § 49, 6. Ser. Sulpicius e.g. wrote Notata Mucii (dig. 17, 2, 80 cf. Gett. 
4, 1, 20 in reprehensis Scaevolae capitibus. Gat. Inst. 188. 3, 149), Laelius Felix 
Ad Q. Mucium (Gexx, 15, 27, 1. 4), Gaius (1, 183) Ex Q. Mucio, and Sex. Pom- 
ponius (§ 850, 8) Ad Q. Mucium lectionum libri XXXIX; the latter work being 
frequently made use of in the pandects instead of Q. Mucius himself; it should 
no doubt also be understood dig. 41, 1, 58 sq. (Zimmenn 1.1, 287, n. 28). Besides 
this great work, Scaevola wrote also a Compendium, liber singularis“Opw» (defi- 
nitionum), probably a critical collation of regulae juris, four times quoted in 
the pandects (dig. 41, 1, 64. 48, 20, 8, 50, 16, 241. 50,17, 73; cf. 85, 1, 7 pr. Muciana 
cautio), as the oldest work used there.—The fragments in EHvuscaxe's iurispr.$ 
18.—AScunriper (§ 133, 4 ad fin.) 22. 

8. Pompox. dig. 1, 2, 2. 42 Muctt auditores fuerunt complures, sed praecipuae 
auctoritatis Aquilius Gallus, Balbus Lucilius, Sex, Papirius, G. Juventius. . . 
omnes amen hi a Ser, Sulpicio nominantur, alioguin per se eorum scripta non talia 
exstant ut ea omnes appetant ; denique nec versantur omnino scripla eorum inter manus 
hominum, sed Servius (eis) libros suos complevit. Of these Gallus (§ 174, 1) certainly 
belongs to the Ciceronian period, Cicero himself having for some time attended 
the responsa of this (§ 139, 8) Q. Scaevola also (Lael. 1), Sex. Papirius and C. 
Iuventius are not known from other passages, though in Cic. Brut. 178 a certain 
JT. Iuventius is noticed for his dry style of speaking; while at the same time is 
attributed to him magna turis civilis intelligentia, LL, Lucilius Balbus, doctus 
et erudilus homo, thoughtful, but slow (Cic. Brut. 154), was the former master of 
Ser. Sulpicius (§ 174, 2). 

4. Other jurists besides Scaevola were Antipater (§ 137, 5), Q. Tubero (§ 189, 
2) and Ratilius Rufus (142, 2), also Q. Lucretius Vispillo (in privatis causis et 
acutus et iurisperitus, Circ. Brut. 178) and Paulus (Pospon. 1.1.40: Circ. Lael. 101 
more correctly has Aulus) Virginius, then Volcatius, the teacher of A. Cascellius 
(Prix. NH. 8, 144; cf. Momasen on the dig. 1, 2, 2, 45), and probably also C, 
Sextius Calvinus (§ 141, 6), Pontidius (Cic. de or. 2, 275), and M. Buculeius (ib. 1, 
179). 

5. Sex. Pompeius, Gnaei Pompei (Magni) patruus (Pomron. dig. 1, 2, 2. 49); 
praestantissimum ingenium contulerat ad summam turis civilis e ad perfectam 
geometriae et rerum stoicarum scientiam (Cic, Brut. 175 cf. de or. 1, 67. 8, 78. off. 1, 
19).—Who is the Pompeius Sextus quoted (for old Lat. numero =nimium ?) in Frst. 
170s, 25 ? 

6. The Roman knight C. (Visellius) Aculeo (PRE. 6, 2679, 1 and 2), the friend 
of the orator L. Crassus (Cic. de or. 2, 2), according to Cic, de or. 1,191, understood 
ita ins civile ul ei (except Q. Scaevola) nemo de tis qui peritissimi sunt anleponatur, 
and bequeathed his legal knowledge to his son C. Visellius Varro; Brut. 264. The 
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latter is here also praised as an orator; a fragment from one of his speeches ap. 
Paisc. GL, 2, 386, 7. 

7. Q. Cornelius Maximus, known only as the teacher of Trebatius Testa 
($ 207, 3), and from Cre. fam. 7, 17, 3 (idem Q. Cornelio videbatur, cf. ib. 7, 8, 2). 
See also Gar. Inst. 1, 186 (Maximus). dig. 33, 7, 16, 1 (Cornelius). 

155. Among the Annalists of these ten years Q. Claudius 
Quadrigarius made a step in advance in that, passing over 
the early legendary tradition, he began his Roman history with 
the invasion of the Gauls. In other ways also he shows himself 
superior to Valerius Antias. The latter indeed in his very 
extensive work is the most important immediate predecessor of 
Livy, but with his wilful exaggeration both in descriptions and 
numerical statements, and his efforts to glorify his own family, 
he prominently represents the manner of the later Annalists. 
There is no trace of antiquarianism in his work. Cn. Aufidius 
again wrote his historical work in Greek. 

1. Vevret. 2, 9, 6 aequalis Sisennae Claudius Quadriyarius (s2e n. 2). The person 
of Cl. is unknown. The name Quadrigarius, which cannot have been a proper 
Roman cognomen, does not occur in Livy but in Velleius, Seneca and later writers, 
and is probably a sort of literary nickname (conjectures as to its meaning ap. 
Uncer 1.1. 12; Moxasen, rom. Forsch. 2, 426). Gellius is the authority for Annales 
as the title of his chief work. As regards the number of books, the highest figure 
cited is Y. Claudius in XXIII annali ap. Grrr. 10, 13,4. The fragments of the 
first book prove that it treated of the conquest of Rome by the Gauls. This 
commencement of his work decidedly bears witness to the critical insight of the 
author, which is shown elsewhere, as well as to his attention to chronology and 
to internal affairs. In the description of battles (cf.n.3) he does indeed quote 
in enormously high numbers the losses of the enemy (Liv. 83, 10, 9. 38, 23, 8. 
Oros. 5, 3,2. 5, 20, 6), but this no doubt is not to be attributed merely to the 
historian, but chiefly to the exaggerated accounts of generals. (In contrast with 
the large numbers of the dead, observe the small numbers of prisoners— because 
this could be checked: Liv. 86, 19, 12. 86, 88, &. 40, 28, 6. 40, 33,6.) Cf. Unexnr 11. 
17.—In harmony with analogous work he seems to have carried his to his 
own period; book XIX treated of Sulla’s war against Archelaos and Marius’ 
seventh consulate (a. 667/87). The latest certain date is a. 672/82 ap. Oros. 
5, 20 (Claudius historicus), The first book related the s-cond war with the 
Samnites (at least down to a. 434/320), the third book gave the first, while 
books 5 and 6 gave the second Punic war. Hence the treatment of the sub- 
jects must have been very unequal: at first a mere summary of events, but 
gradually expanding as the writer approached his own time, embodying even 
speeches and, no doubt, entire letters (Gect. 1, 7, 9. 3, 8,8). The narrative was 
lengthy even in details. The diction was archaic, the sentences full of bulky 
words, but short and close and crowded together without any adjustment, there- 
fore very much to the taste of the time of Fronto; see Fronto ap. Gell. 13, 29, 2 
vir modesti alque puri ac prope cotidiant sermonis, and ep. p. 114,38 historiam scrip- 
sere . . »« Claudius lepide, Antias inrenuste, Sienna longingue. Gecr. 15, 1, 4 
Y. Claudi, optumi et sincerissimi scriptoris ; 9,18,4 Q. Claudius . . . purissime 
atque inlustrissime simplicique e¢ incompta orationis antiquae suarilate descripsit, 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus does not mention him; Livy quotes him ten times, 
sometimes differing from him. He seems to have made use of him, together with 
Val. Ant., esp. in the second half of the first decade, and in the fourth and fifth 
decades. See Uncer 1.1. We owe most of the fraginents to Gellius; these are 
collected in HPersn, hist. rell. 1, 205; fragm. 186.—Quadrigarius is probably 
also the Claudius qui Annales Acilianos ex graeco in latinum sermonem verlit ap. 
Livy 25, 39, 12 (see § 127, 2). This translation and the Annales of Cl, must not 
be taken for one and the same work, as the Annales of Cl. begin with the incur- 
sion of the Gauls, while those of Acilius commenced with the foundation of Rome. 
At the most it may be doubted whether, on the ground of Liv. 25, 89, 12, we must 
suppose a ‘translation’ by Claudius of the work of Acilius, or whether we may 
not take this passage as well as Liv. 85, 14, 5 as referring to the employment of 
the Greek Annales of Acilius in the Latin Annales of Cl. Cf. HPersr, JJ. 125, 104. 
LCantaretui, riv. di fil, 12, 1.—Prutarcu also Num. 1 KAwaids ts ev EX yxy xpsver 
~—obrw yap rus émcyéyparzat rd PiBNov—«rd, since he is referring to the loss of 
the older records év rots Kedrixots rdBeor ris wodews, probably means Cl. Quadr. 
(notwithstanding Appian. Gall. 1, p. 86 Bkk. é» xpovixais cuvrdtesc Soxet Havky ro 
Kiaviiy). Perhaps this treatise may have contained a chronological foundation 
and justification of the statements in the Annales? The Clodius mentioned in 
Cic. leg. 1, 6 (§ 37, 5) as a successor of Antipater is probably also to be identified 
with Cl. Quadr. See Uxcrr 1.1. 11.—On Claudius see Girsenaecnt, tiber Q. Cl. 
Quadr., Prenzlau 1531. Nissex, krit. Unters. 39. HPsrren, hist. rell. 1. cexuv. 
COLXXXV11, cexevinn, CFUnaesr, Phil. Suppl. 3, 2, 4 sqq. 


2. Valerius Antias (probably descended from the L. Valerius Antias men- 
tioned by Liv. 23, 34, 9), the author of a work called sometimes Annales, some- 
times Historiae (or Historia) in at least 75 books (book 75 is quoted by Geuu. 6, 9, 
17; book 74 by Prisctan, GL. 2, 489), beginning with the earliest history of Rome 
(Gre. 7, 7,6; the second book treated of Numa, the 22nd of the spousio of Ti. 
Gracchus, 618/136), reaching as far as the time of Snlla (for he mentioned the 
heirs of the orator M. Crassus, who died a. 663/91, Puix. NH. 34, 14). We have 
no exact information with regard to the date of Valerius. MVoiut, Abh. d. 
sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 7, 776 maintains that Valerius did not compose his work until 
about 709/45, but this is contradicted by Vex. 2, 9,6: Vetustior Sisenna (§ 156, 1) 
Suit Caelius (§ 187, 5), aequalis Sisennae Rutilius (§ 142, 3) Claudiusque Quad ri- 
garius (above n. 1) e¢ Valerius Antias. Sane non ignoremus eadem aetate fuisse 
Pomponium (§ 151, 4), etc.—Dionys. Ha... mentions him 2, 18 and 1,7 (see § 37, 5) 
among the érawovpero: of the Roman historians, and has taken much from him 
(e.g. what tends to the glorification of the Valerii); AKigssiine, de Dionys. Hal. 
auct. 20. MVouart 1.1 685, 777, Plutarch’s Poplicola also seems to be drawn 
chiefly from him (H Peter, die Quellen Plut. 45 and hist. rell. 1, cccxviit), as also 
the elogium of M’. Valerius Maximus (OHirscuarecp, Phil. 84,87). Among Latin 
authors besides Liv. (see n. 8), Pun. NH. especially made use of him according 
to the ind. auct. in 9 books.—Fronro p. 114 Historiam scripsere. . . . <Antias 
invenusle (§ 37, 5). 


8. We known Val. Ant. however, chiefly through Livy, who mentions him 
more frequently (in 85 places in the existing books) and makes more use of him 
than of any of his predecessors, and even seems to have adopted from him the 
general plan of his work. In the first decades he follows him unhesitatingly and 
hence not only cites his exaggerated number of citizens (at the lustra), but is even 
confident as to 80,000 killed 7, 36, 13; 7, 87, 16 he speaks of ad quadraginta milia 
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scutorum ; 9,27, 14 ad triginta milia caesa aut capta; 9, 48, 17 triginta milibus 
hostium caesis ; 9, 87, 11 even caesa aut capta eo die hostium milia ad sexaginta etc. 
Only 8, 5,12 he has the modest observation: difficile ad fidem est, in tam antiqua 
re, quot pugnaverint ceciderintve exacto adfirmare numero; audet tamen Antias 
Valerius concipere summas, Cf. 3,8, 10. But in the less obscure periods, where 
better sources were available (e.g. Polybios), Livy discovers the inaccuracy and 
bombast of his authority whom he has so far followed almost blindly, and now 
blames him with all the more bitterness of feeling, since the errors into which he 
had been led by Valerius could not be rectified, as he had already published the 
books in question (decades). In books 21-25 he never actually mentions his name 
(although he appears to have made use of him), but at 26, 49, 3 we read : scorjriones 
maiores minoresque ad LX captos scripserim si auctorem graecum sequar Silenum, si 
Valerium Antiatem, maiorum scorpionum sex milia, minorum tredecim: adeo nullus 
mentiendi modus est. 30, 19, 11 Valerius Antias quinque milia hostium caesa ait. 
quae tanta res est ul aut imjudenter ficta sit (by Antias) aut neglegenter (by others) 
praetermissa. 36, 34,6 duodetriginta milia hostium caesa Antias Valerius seribit, 
capta tria milia et quadringentos, signa militaria CXXIV, equos MCCXXX . .°. 
ubi ut in mumero scriptori parum fidei sit, quia in augendo eo non alius intemperantior 
est, magnam victoriam fuisse adparet, 388,10, 8 si Valerio quis credat, omnium rerum 
immodice numerum augenti, quadrayinta milia hostium eo die sunt caesa, capla, ubi 
modestius mendacium est, quinque milia septingenti. $8, 23, 8 Valerius Antias, qui 
magis (than Claudius) tmmodicus in numero augendo esse solet, See also 39, 43, 1 
Valerius Antias, ut qui nec Catonis orationem leqisset et fabulae tantum sine auctore 
edifae credidisset, Whenever, therefore, Valerius is the only authority for a state- 
ment, Livy frequently adds st Valerio credamus (credas) (86, 19, 12. 39, 41, 6. 44, 18, 
12) or merely names his authority (38, 50, 5. 89, 22, 9, 89, 56, 7), sometimes with 
an express reservation, e.g. 37, 48,1 (Valerius Antias auctor est rumorem celebrem 
Romae fuisse . . . rumoris huius quia neminem alium auclorem habeo, neque ad- 
firmata res mea opinione sit nec pro vana praelermissa) and 45, 43,8 (HS ducenties 
ex ea praeda redactum esse auctor est Antias . . . quod yuia unde rediyi potuerit 
non apparcbat auctorem pro re posui), It must be admitted that Valerius’ lies in 
numerical statements are grossly absurd, it being quite usual with him to have 
40,000 enemies and more killed in a battle (Liv. 33, 10, 8, 38, 36, 18, 34, 15, 9. 36, 19, 
12. Ones. 4, 20). But at Tolosa he surpassed himself by giving as the number 
of the slain even octoginta milia Romanorum sociorumyue, . . quadrayinta milia 
calonum atque lizarum (Oros. 5,16). That exaggerations of this kind were deli- 
berate fictions, appears also from the fact that he very often stands absolutely 
alone in his statements; see Geis. 6, 19,8 Valerius Antias contra decretorum me- 
moriam contraque auctorilatles veterum annalium dixit, Cf, ib. 6, 8, 6. Liv. 82, 6,5 
Valerius Antias tradit . . . XII milia hostium eo proelio caesa . . . celert 
graeci latinique auctores . . . nihil memorabileactum . . . tradunt, On his 
biassed version of the prosecutions of the Scipios, due to his veneration for the 
elder Africanus, sce Momsen, rom. Forsch, 2, 491.—The fragments in HPrres, 
hist. rell. 1, 237; fragm., 151.—HLissarpr, de Valerio Antiate, Naumb. 1840. 
Scawsroier, RG. 1,90. Nissen, krit. Untersuch. 43. HPrrer, hist. rel). 1, ccev. 
KWNourzsca, d. rom, Annalistik (1873) 346, MVoiet, Abh. d. siichs. Ges. d. Wiss, 
7, 776.—TuFatevaicu, Biogr. des Barkiden Mago, ein Beitr. z Krit. d. Val. Ant., 
Wien 1380, 


4. Cic, Tuse, 5, 112 Cn. Aufidius praetorius (his praetorship must fall about 
650/104) pueris nobis (therefore perhaps 660/94) ef tn senatu sententiam dicebat nec 
amicis deliberantiblus deerat et graecam scribebat historiam et videbat (vivebat Bentley) 
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ia litteris, fin. 5,54 equidem e Cn. Aufidio praetorio, erudite homine oculis caplo, saepe 
audiebam. He attained a great age (Cic. de dom. 35). CIG. 2349 b (9d Ivalou 
Avgdiov T'valov vied rod dvricrparfyov) from Adramyttium probably refers to his son 
(PRE. 1°, 2128, 5), No fragments of this graeca historia have been preserved ; 
but it undoubtedly contained the history of Rome. WHanrcsss, de Fabiis et 
Aufidiis rerum rom. scriptoribus (Bonn 1853) 46. 


156. L. Cornelius Sisenna (635/119-687/67), wrote a history 
of the times nearest his own, mainly the period of Sulla, in a stiff 
archaic style. In addition he translated the narratives of Arist- 
eides of Miletus. But Sisenna the commentator on Plautus is to 
be distinguished from the historian. The friend of the latter, 
C. Licinius Macer, went back in his Annales to the oldest time 
and rectified the accounts of it in various places by a diligent 
study of the sources, though he was too rhetorical and perhaps 
also too much influenced by a predilection for his own gens. 


1. Sisenna must have been born about 635/119 (Rorn, 1.1. p. 4), was praetor 
676/78 (SC. de Asclepiade, CIL. 1, p. 110, orparyyou cara words cal éxl térwe Acvxlov 
KopynNlov <. . . vlov> Sueévva, cf. Cic. Cornel. 1, 18 with Asoon. p. 74 Or. 66 K-S.) 
and died 687/67 in Crete, where he was Pompey’s legate in the war with the 
pirates (Dio 36,1 Kopyy\tos Zietovas, cf. Appian. Mithr. 95 Aovacos Twas), CLRora, 
L. Sisennae vita, Bas. 1834. HPerrr, hist. rell. 1, cocxxi11. 


2. Vette. 2,9, 5 histortiarum (OJaun, milesiarum (see n. 3) auctor iam lum 
(about 646/108) Sisenna erat iuvenis; sed opus belli civilis (=socialis? ARurse 
1.1, 54) Sullanique post aliquot annos ab eo seniore editum est (therefore probably 
not before 680/74). Cic. Brut. 228 tnferioris aetatis (than P. Antistius) erat 
proximus L, Sisenna, doctus rir et studtis optumis deditus, bene latine loquens (see how- 
ever n. 3), gnarus reip., non sine facetiis, sed neque laboris mullé nec satis rersatus in 
causis (but he defended Chirtilius (thus the name is given by the MSS.: variously 
edited C. Hirtilius, Hirtuleius, Rutilius] according to Brut. 260, and a. 684/70 
he pleaded in behalf of Verres, see Cre. Verr. acc. 2, 110, 4, 48 cf. 4, 33 L. Stsenna, 
vir primarins ; the latter he defended together with Horteusius, whose friend he 
was, Sex. controv. 1, pr. 19 and below § 157, 4); tnferiectusque inter duas acetates 
Hortensi et Sulpici nec maiorem consequi poterat et minori necesse erat cedere, huius 
omnis facultas ex historia ipsius perspici potest; quae cum facile omnis vincat su- 
periores (2), am indicat famen quantum absit a summo quamque genus hoc scriptionis 
nondum sit satis latinis litteris illustratum. de leg. 1, 7 Sisenna, eius (Macer) amicus, 
omnes adhuc nostros scriptores . . . facile superavit. islamen neque orator . . , 
umquam est habitus et in historia puerile quiddam consectatur, ul unum Clitarchum 
neque praeterea quemquam de Graecis legisse videatur. This comparison with one 
of the wildest historians of Alexander the Great is significant, though perhaps 
not quite just to Sisenna. Satccst, Iug. 95,2 L. Sisenna optume ef diligentissime 
omnrium qui eas (Sullae) res dixere persecutus parum mihi libero ore loculus cidetur. 
Varro named after him the Logistoricus Sisenna de historia (§ 166, 2). 


8. We may form some estimate of the plan of the work from the statement (in 
Geut. 12, 15, 2): nos wna aestate in Asia ef Graecia gesta litteris idcirco continentia 
mandarimus ne vellicatim aut saltuatim scribendo lectorwm animos impediremuas. The 
title was Historiae, and the work embraced at least 12 books; beyond this number 
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we have only an isolated quotation in Now. 468, 10 Sisenna hist. lth. XXIIT (of the 
year §72/82), This number can hardly be correct: in book 6 the narrative was 
already brought down to 666/88; so according to this Sisenna would have taken up 
17 books with the remaining six years! Beyond the year 661/90 we are led by only 
a few fragments which treat of the oldest time (Aeneas etc.), Serv. Aen. 1, 108. 242. 
11, 816, and which probably formed part of a prooemium (after the manner of 
Sallust}. The fragments contain much detailed description, and traces of speeches 
(especially in book 4) and digressions (philosophical passages in the spirit of 
Epicurus}: hence the treatment appears to have been lengthy (longinque, Fronto 
above § 155, 1, 1. 30), Most of the fragments refer to the Marsian war (cf. Cic. de 
div. 1, 99) and are found in Nonius, whose quotations (chiefly from books 3 and 4) 
give us some idea of the crotchety archaisms of Sisenna; cf. Cic. Brut. 259 Sisenna 
quasi emendator sermonis usitati cum esse vellet non . . . deterreri potuit quo 
minus inusifatie verbis uteretur . . . ille familiaris meus recte loqui putabat 
esse inusilate loqgui, and Varro ap. Gell. 2, 25,9 Sisenna unus ' adsentio’ (not ad- 
sentior) in senatu dicebat ; cf. Quint. 1, 5,13. Tac. dial. 23. Collection in HPetrr, 
hist. rell. 1, 277; fragm. 175.—ARuesr, d. Geschichtsw. d. Sis., in d. Festschr.,z. 
24. Philol.-Vers. (Lpz. 1865) 58. AScanxiper, de Sis. hist. reliquiis, Jena 1882. 
Cf. OJanx, Herm. 2, 233.—Sisenna is characterised as a man of the world after the 
taste of Sulla, by his translation of Aristeides’ coarse stories (MaAnovaxcd, see OJann, 
RhM, 9, 628); Ovin. trist. 2, 443 vertit Aristiden Sisenna, nec obfuit illi historiae 
(his story) furpes inseruisse iocos, Faonto ep. p. 62 scriptorum animadvertas par- 
ticulatim elegantis . . . Sisennam in lascivis, Ten passages from book 13 of this 
work are to be found in Charisius (b. 2). Also in Peter's hist. rell. 297 and 
BCcuerer’s Petron.? 237, 


As a commentator on Plautus a certain Sisenna is mentioned by Rurixus GL, 6, 
560, 561 in his metrical notes: Siserna in commentario Poenuli Plautinae, Sisenna in 
Rudente, S. in Amphitryone, in Capticis, in Aulularia, Quotations from Sisenna 
on the Amphitryo in Cuarisius GL. 1, 198, 26. 208, 27. 221, 6.9. Cf. also ib. 107, 
14. 120,10. Prrer, hist. rell. 297. This Sisenna is generally identified with the 
historian Sisenna, who would thus be the earliest commentator on Plautus. See 
Ritscu’s Parerga 374. 376. 385. The preference of the historian (see above) for 
antiquated language might be considered to account for his occupying himself 
with Plautus; indeed it has been remarked (Rirscut 1.], 385) that, of the five 
fragments in Charisius, three treat of adverbs in -im, and that even in Sisenna‘s 
histories a preference is shown for such adverbia (Getx. 12, 15), But on the 
other hand it would be strange if such a person as the historian S, composed a 
series of commentaries on Plautus, especially as the extant specimens are very 
trivial. That in fact the Plautine S. is to be distinguished from the historian is 
shown by the fragment of the former in Cuarisivs p. 221,9 Tractim Plautus in 
Amphitryone, ubi Sisenna ‘ pro lente’ inguit ‘non ul Maro georgicon IIIT tractimque 
susurrant inguit,” where, if we read it without prejudice, the quotation from Vergil 
evidently belongs to Sisenna. TuBrrex, Phil. 29, 328 and FBtcuecer (lat. Deklin.’, 
Bonn 1879, 123) distinguish between the two Sisennae; the latter, on account of the 
observation in Cuagis. p. 208, 27 (?), places the Plautine commentator in the period 
after Hadrian.—In general cf. concerning Sisenna Mouusex, RG. 8°, 611. HPrrer, 
hist. rell. 1, o11. cccxxviil. 


4. C. Licinius L. f. Macer (on denarii of the time of Sulla, a. 670/84-673/81, see 
Mowssex, rom. Miinzwesen 607; CIL. 1, p. 187. 434), the father of the orator and poet 
Calvus, who was born 672/82 (see § 213, 5), tr. pleb. 681/73, in which dignity Sallust 
(Hist.) attributed to him a speech ad populum, a. 688/66 he was charged with 
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extortions in his province, which he governed as propraetor, before the tribunal 
of Cicero who was then praetor, and being found guilty he committed suicide ; 
PRE. 4, 1075, 1. Cic. Brut. 238 describes him as an orator in the following 
manner. C, Macer auctoritate semper eguit, sed fuit patronus propemodum diligen- 
tissimus, huius si vita, si mores, si vollus denique non oninem commendationen ingent 
everleret, maius nomen in patronis fuisset, non erat abundans, non inops tamen, non 
valde nitens, non plane horrida oratio; vox, gestus ef omnis actio sine lepore; at in 
inveniendis componendisque rebus mira accuratio. . . . hic esi eliam in publicis 
causis probabatur, tamen in privatis illustriorem obtinebat locunt. 


5. In his judgment of Macer as a historian, Cicero's dislike of him appears 
even more strongly, de leg. 1,7 quid Macrum numerem? cuius loquacitas habet 
aliquid argutiarum, nec id lamen ex illa erudita Graecorum copia, sed ex librariolis 
latinis, in orationibus autem multa, sed inepla, elatio, sunma impudentia. This shows 
that Macer had embodied speeches (and perhaps letters, cf. Nonivus 259 Licinius 
Macer in epistola ad senatum, unless this relates to Sallust’s hist.) in his work, 
which seems to have been altogether diffuse. Livy's criticism 7, 9, 5 is of 
greater importance and credibility quaesita ea propriae familiae laus leviorem 
auctorem Licinium facil. cum mentionem eius rei in vetustiortbus annalibus nullam 
tnveniam etc., cf. also Dionys. 1,7 (see § 37, 5). 6, 11 Acaiomos xa of wept T'éddov 
obdey diqraxéres ofre rwr elxbrww oOre ruv Suvvarwv, and 7,1 Acxlyveos cal Téddos xal 
Gro cuyvol rwy Papaluy ovyypadtuw obddy dtnraxdres rwr wepl rods xpdvous dxpiSws. 
His indifference to points of chronology would agree with the rhetorical character 
of the work. It is also very probable that the strong anti-aristocratic tendencies 
of the author manifested themselves in his work, though it does not seem to have 
treated of his own time. On the other hand, he drew directly from independent 
sources, unlike almost all his predecessors, though here he allowed himself to be 
misled by spurious documents. Cf. Liv. 4,7, 12 Licinius Macer auctor est et in 
foedere Ardeatino et in linteis libris (see § 79,8) ad Monetae ea inventa. 4, 20,8 
guod tam veteres annales quodque magistratuum libros, quos linteos in aede repositos 
Monetae Macer Licinius citat tdentidem auctores. 4, 23,2 in tan discrepante editione 
(of the consuls) e¢ Tubero et Macer libros linteos auctores profitentur, neuter tribunos 
mil. eo anno fuisse traditum a scriploribus antiquis dissimulat. Licinio libros haud 
dubie sequi linteos placet et Tubero incertus veri est. 


6. The title of Macer’s work was no doubt Annales and, less accurately, 
Historiae. It certainly embraced the oldest time (Macnos, 1, 10,17. Dioxys. 2, 
52; concerning the use made of Liciniuvs by Dionys. Hal. see MVoict, Abh. d. 
siichs, Ges. d. Wiss. 7, 756) and is mentioned by Livy (seven times) only in his first 
decade ; the latest date, at which he mentions it, being a. 455/299. Even the 
number of the bouks is not known, reliable references being made only to books 
1 and 2; then we have Priscray. GL. 2, 525, 3 Aemilius Macer in XVI annalium: 
omnium ete, (ef. Diomnp. GL. 1, 8369, 15 Aemilins Macer: omnium etc.), where it is 
just as probable that a confusion has taken place with Licinius Macer, as that the 
reverse has happened in Prix. NH. (see § 228, 7). Nowivs 221, 11 Licinius rerum 
romanarun lib, XXI (neither the name nor the number can be relied upon) must be 
taken, as Hentz and others suppose, to refer to Clodius Licinius (§ 259, 6).—The 
fragments in HPerxx, hist. rell. 1,300; fragm. 190.—For one-sided praise of Macer 
see HLixsapr, C. Licinius Macer, Naumb, 1848; for equally one-sided deprecia- 
tion Mousey, RG. 16, 434. 3*, 613; cf, rom. Chronol.? 88, 93 and rom, Forsch. 1,316, 
Scuwrater, RG. 1, 92 and HPrrrg, hist. rell. 1, cccxxxvii1 are more Just. Cf. also 
KWNirzscu, rom. Annalistik 351. 
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157. Like Scaurus, Rutilius Rufus, and Catulus in the preced- 
ing epoch, the dictator L. Cornelius Sulla (a. 616/138-676/78) 
wrote an autobiography, commentarii rerum gestarum, in 22 
books, which were after his death completed by his freedman 
Epicadus. Lucullus himself (a. 640/114-697/57), to whom these 
Memoirs were dedicated, wrote in his early years a history of the 
Marsian war, in Greek, and subsequently a certain C. Piso nar- 
rated the war between Sulla and Marius. 


1. Sulla was cos, 666/88 and 674/80, dictator 672/82-675/79; + 676/78. PRE. 
2, 669. TaLav, L. Cornelius Sulla, Hamb. 1855. 


2. Prout. Lucull. 1 LvANas rds abrod wpates dvaypdgwr éxelvy (Lucullus) wpoce- 
gévnce. Cf. ib. 4. Sull. 6. Sulla 87 7d elsoordy xal Sevrepoy raw Vropynuatuw xpd dveiv 
nuepwv } éreXevTa ypapwy ¢waigaro. Suet. gramm. 12 Cornelius Epicadus (§ 159, 8) 
L. Corneli Sullae dictatoris libertus calatorque in sacerdotio augurali, . . . librum 
quem Sulla novissimum de rebus suis tmperfectum reliquerat (therefore the others 
were completed) tpse supplevit. The title is given as rerum gestarunt (GeLLIUS) or 
rerum suarum libri (de rebus suis) or commentarti (swourtjuara). Sulla in XXI 
rerum suarum, Parscran. GL, 2, 476. In Sullae historia, Cic. div. 1, 172. Sulla had 
taken pains in this work to exalt himself as a specially favoured protégé of the 
gods, and to disparage his opponents (esp. Marius), Plutarch has largely and 
incautiously availed himself of these Memuirs, esp. in his Lives of Sulla and 
Marius, and they have otherwise contributed to the detriment of historical truth; 
see HPeter, hist. rell.1, ccuxxv1, The fragments of the work ib. 1,195; fragm. 127. 


8. A Greek epigram by Sulla (on a statue of Aphrodite: two hexameters and 
& pentameter) ap. Apptan. bell. civ. 1, 97.—AtTHEn. 6, p. 261 C: Nexod\aos (Damasc.) 

. Durrdar dno . . . xalpew pluos wal yehwrowowis piroyAwy yerouevoy . . 
éupavitove: 8 abrod rd wepl raira Uapdy al iw atrod ypadeioa: carupuxal xwyydiar re 
warpiy gwry (cf. Piut. Sulla 2 and 86. Wetcker, griech. Tragidien 1362). This 
statement arose perhaps from a mistaken representation of the fact, that under 
Sulla the Atellanae commenced to be written down ; see § 10 and 151. 


4. L. Licinius L. f. Lucullus (born c. 640/114, cos. 680/74, ¢ 697/57; see his 
elogium in CIL. 1, p. 292. WDreoumasxn, GR. 4,120, PRE. 4, 1070): he possessed 
great mental culture. He was celebrated by Cordubae nati poetae (Cic. pArch. 26). 
Pcvut. Lucull. 1 6 AovwovAXos fioxnro cal Ne-vyew lavas éxarépay yAGrray, Gore eal DUAdas 
(seen. 2.) . . . dxelvy mpocepurncer Ws ovvratopery cal dsadjcovrs thy ioroplay dmewoy 
. . « évyeras veow bvra (c. 666/88) wpds ‘Opriccoy roy dicordsyor cal Yioevvay rv 
igropixdw dx wasdiads rwos els crovdiy wpoeNOovons duoroyheas, wpodenévww wolnua cal Noyor 
é\Mnmxow re Kai pwpaixdy, els 8 ri dy Adyy ToUTwe, Toy Mapouxdy éxredeiy wodenov. cal rws 
former els ASyow EAANMKdY O KAHpos dpexégai, Kagwperac yap €AAnwiKH Tus loropla Tov Mapoixod 
vod¢uov. Cf. Cic. Att. 1, 19,10 non dicam quod tibi ut opinor Panhormi Lucullus de 
auts historits dixerat, se, quo facilius illas probaret romani hominis esse, idcirco 
barbara quaedam et gbdouxa dispersisse. He never really employed his talents, nor 
did he ever attain to cultivated oratory, though Piur. Luc. 33 calls him devds edweiv. 
Cf. Cic. Brut, 222 (oratorem acutum) and Tac. dial, 37 (§ 171, 5). 

5. He also took a certain interest in philosophy, cf. Prut. Luc. 1 yevdyevos 
wpeaSvrepos §5n wavrdwacw . . . dgixe rip didvaav dv ditocogle cxoddfev cai dva- 
waves@ai, rd Sewpyrixdy abrijs éyelpas. Circ. acad. pr. 2,4 matore studio Lucullus cum 
omni litterarum genert tum philoyophiae deditus fuit quamqui tllum iynorabant 
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arbitrabantur, nec vero ineunte aetale solum sed ef pro quaestore aliquol annos et in 
ipso bello. . . . cum autem e philosophis . . . putaretur Antiochus, Philonis 
auditor, excellere, cum secum et quaestor habuit (a, 667/87 3q.) et post aliquot annos 
imperator. . . . delectabatur autem mirifice lectione librorum de quibus audiebat, 
Cf. de fin. 8, 7 8q. 


6. Puur. Mar. 45 divs mis Melews, dvhp ioropxis, whom he quotes as his 
authority for the death of Marius. As he is not mentioned again, we cannot 
decide which of the Calpurnii Pisones he was; at all events he is not tlie L. Piso 
mentioned § 132, 4; rather the cos. 687/67. HPxrer, hist. rell. 1, cocuxvin. Cf. 
§ 179, 18, 1. 


158. To the epoch of Sulla belong also the Senator L. 
Manlius, who wrote a miraculous account of journeys in the 
manner of Euhemerus; likewise Tarquitius Priscus, who trans- 
planted into Latin the Etruscan literature on divination. The 
freedman L. Voltacilius was the first man of servile birth who 
attempted historical writing at Rome. He was a partisan of the 
Pompeians and wrote political pamphlets for them. He also 
employed his sharp tongue in their interest. 


1. Dioxys. ant. 1,19 ypnopds 8» Pyor Actxcos MddXcos, dvnp ovx Aonpuos, adrds (dew 
(at Dodona, here follow 4 Greek hex.). Pix. NH. 10, 4 primus atque diligen- 
lissime logaforum de eo (the phoenix) prodidit Manilius (the MSS. here read 
Mamilius, but in the mention immediately following and in the ind. auct. to book 
X: Manilius) senator ille maxrumis nobilis doctrinis doctore nullo. . . . prodit idem 
Manilius . . . fuisse eius conversionis annum prodente se P, Licinio Un. Cornelio 
cos, (657/97) CCXV. Varro quotes this book; see LL. 5, 81 (Mfallius); cf. Anwon. 
adv. nat. 3, 38 (Manilius), Macron. 1, 10,4 (Mallius). Any. 1.1. mentions Mani- 
lius together with Granius, Aelius, Varro, Cornificius, and Cincius as writers on 
the novensiles. Fest. 334 Sexagenarios (de ponte olim deiciebant) cuius causam 
Manlius hanc refert). Cf. also Varro LL. 7, 16 (where see fragments of iambics 
ona mythological subject by a certain Manilius). 7, 28 (a facetious epigram of 
the same author in iambics; FPR. 253).—Mommsex, RhM. 16, 284 considers it 
possible that he may be the L. Manlius known from coins of Sulla as his pro- 
quaestor about 670,54 (Mom™sey, rom. Miinzwesen 595), and from various writers 
(Liv. per. 90. Ogos. 5,110. Cars. b. c. 3,20. Prur. Sertor. 12) as regent of Gallia 
Narbonensis about 677/77. It is also probable (Riracu., Parerga 242) that he is 
identical with the Manilius mentioned by Gellius (see § 99,4) as the author of a 
catalogue of the genuine plays of Plautus, 


2. Macron. 3, 20,3 Tarquitius Priscus in ostentario arborario sic ait, On the 
genuine Etruscan clan-name see WDerrcke on OMiiller's Etr. 1%, 470. On the 
cognomen see Tac. ann. 12,59. 14,46. Cf. Macr. 3, 7,2 est super hoe liber Tar- 
quitit transscriplus ex ostentario tusco. Puiny in the ind. auct.to b.2: ez . . 
Caecina (§ 199, 4) qui de etrusca disciplina scripsit, Tarquitio qui item. Cf. ib. 2, 
199. Ind. auct. to b. 11. Lyp. de ostent. 2 (xpnodueda 8¢ Kal) Tapxiry ry Credeorp). 
Ammtax, Marc. 25, 2, 7 (a.p. 868): etrusct Aaruspices . . . ex Tarquitianis 
libris in titulo de rebus divinis id relatum esse monstrantfes. Lactaxt. div. inst. 1, 
10, 2 hunc (Aesculapium) Tarquitius, de illustribus viris disserens, ait incertis 
porentibus natum etc. An infusion of Euhemerism may be inferred. From his 
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work is probably also taken Serv. Verg. ec}. 4, 43 (=Macrorn. 8, 7,2). He is 
probably also referred to in Festus 274 v. ratitum: Targui- Chere is a Jacuna). 
In Vero, catal. 7, 3 he is mentioned with Stilo (? see § 148, 1 in fin.) and Varro as 
a representative of the scholasticorum natio. MH avert, op. 2,152. In a mutilated 
inscription (CIL. 11, 83870) T. appears to be mentioned with reference to his 
metrical Latin version of the Etruscan discipline (§ 75,5; traces of metrical 
setting are to be found in the fragment in Mace. 3,7). EBorsanx, in the archiol.- 
epigr. Mitteill. a. Ostr, 1887 (who without sufficient grounds places the life-time 
of T. between 664/90-744/10), The praenomen M. (?) in the inscription is opposed 
to the otherwise obvious identification with C. Tarquitius P. f. Priscus (PRE. 6, 
1614, 5. Moxxsex, rom. Minzw. 600).—GScumeisser, de etrusca disciplina (Bresl. 
1872) p. 14; d. etr. Disziplin (§ 42, 1), Liegn. 1881, 5. 

3. Suer. gramm. 27(#rhet. 3) L. Voltacilius Pilutus servisse dicitur atque etiam 
ovtiarius vetere more in catena fuisse, donec ob ingenium et studium litterarum manu- 
missus accusanti patrono subscripsil. deinde rhetoricam professus Cn. Pompeium 
Magnum {born 648/106) docuit patrisque eius (Cn. Pompeius Strabo, cos. 663/89 
$667 /S7) res gestas nec minus tpsius (no doubt in his life-time) compluribus libris 
exposuil, primus omnium libertinorum, ut Cornelius Nepos opinatur, scribere historiam 
orsus (see § 36, 3). Hieron. ad Euseb. Chron. 1986=673/81: Vultactilius Plotus 
latinus rhetor, Cn, Pompei libertus et doctor, scholam Romae aperuit. His name 
shows that he rather was the freedman of a certain Voltacilius. This L. Vol- 
tacilius Pilutus or Plotus (born perhaps about 635/119) is probably in spite of 
the MS. variations in his praenomen and cognomen to be identified with M. 
Voltacilius (uotactilius in the MSS.) Pitholaus in Macr. 2, 2, 18, where a joke of 
his on the one-day consul (709/45) Caninius Rebilus is quoted (MHerrz). Vol- 
tacilius a3 a partisan of Pompey ridiculed not only, as here, the followers of 
Caesar but even Caesar himself. Scet. [ul. 75 Pitholat carminibus maledicentissi- 
mis laceralam existimationem suam civili animo tulit. Bentley takes this Ie@édaos 
also for the Rhodius Pitholeon (Me@odwv; cf. Tiusraos and Tizodéwy, "Apiorédaos and 
*Aporodéwy) ap. Hor. 8. 1, 10,22, of whom Porpru. relates ad loc.: hutus modi (i.e. 
in which were mixed verba graeca orationi latinae) epigrammata effutivit magis 
quam scripsit . . . perquam ridicule graeca latinis admiscutt, 

4. On Trebius Niger and Turranius Gracilis see § 132, 5 and 6. 


159. After the middle of the 7th century v.c., education 
and teaching seem to have gradually become more systematic, 
and we meet with an increased number of the names of those 
who in Rome as well as in the rest of Italy taught grammar and 
rhetoric, most of them indeed freedmen and of foreign birth. 
The majority were also writers on these subjects, and combined 
antiquarian and literary lore with their grammatical researches. 
A few gave a metrical form to their learned works; e.g. L. Accius, 
Porcius Licinus and Volcacius Sedigitus, also Valerius Soranus. 
In this period we may mention as the most eminent scholars 
LL. Plotius Gallus, Sevius Nicanor, Aurelius Opilius, Antonius 
Gnipho and Pompilius Andronicus, Q. Cosconius, Ennius, Epi- 
cadus, Hypsicrates, Nicostratus, Servius Clodius and Staberius 
Eros. 
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1. Sver. gramm. 8 (§ 41, 1). 


2. Suet. rhet. 2 (=gramm. 26) DL. Plotius Gallus primus Romae latinam rhe- 
toricam docuit; see § 44,9. The date given by Suetonius (ap. Hieronym.), a. 
666 /88-677/77, is in agreement with Cicero’s statement pueris nobis (ap. Suet. 1.1. 
cf. Sen. controv. 2. pr. 5) or extremis L. Crassi temporibus (Quint. 2, 4,42). Cf. M. 
Varro ap. Non. 79 Automedo meus, quod apud Plotium rhetorem bubulcitarat, erilt 
dolori non defuit. According to Quint. 11, 1, 148, he had published a treatise de 
gestu. Hunc eundem (nam diutissime vizit) M.Caelius . . . significal dictasse 
Aftratino accusatori suo actionem (Suet. rhet. 2). 


3. Surr. gramm. 5 Sevius (see MHerrz, JJ. 107, 840) Nicanor primus ad famam 
dignationemque docendo pervenit fecitque praeter commentartos, quorum tamen pars 
maxima intercepta dicitur, saturam quoque, in qua libertinum se ac duplici cognomine 
esse (see EHtuxer in IwMiller's Handb, 1,521)... indicat. His satires appear 
therefore (like those of Lucilius and Horace) to have been portraitures of his own 
individuality. Suetonius quotes from them two hexameters, in which »¢ final is 
disregarded metrically. 


4. Suer. gramm. 6 Aurelius Opilius (Opillius), Epicurei cuiusdam libertus, 
philosophiam primo, deinde rhetoricam, novissime grammaticam docuit, dimissa 
autem schola Rutilium Rufum (§ 142, 1) damnatum in Asiam secutus (a. 662/92?) 
ibidem Smyrnae simulque consenuit composuttque variae eruditionis aliquot volumina, 
ex quibus novem unius corporis . . . Musarum . . . inscripsisse se ait et numero 
divarum et appellatione (cf. Geii. 1, 25,17 Aurelius Opilius in primo librorum quos 
Musarum inscripsit like the rhetor Bion of Syracuse, see Dioc. Larnt. 4, 7, 58), 
To judge from the specimen given by Gellius, his Musae contained explanations of 
words, and to this work we should probably refer the numerous quotations in Varro 
LL. and esp. in Festus, where he is sometimes called Aurelius (Varro 7, 65. 70, 106. 
Fest. 68. 147 ete.), sometimes Opilius (Varro 7, 50. 67. 79. Fest. 85), sometimes also 
Aurelius Opilius (Fesr. 141) and Opilius Aurelius (Fest. 163). See Eacrr, serm, 
lat. reliqq. p. 27 sqq. Usexsen, RhM. 23, 682. As an author of gloses he paid 
special attention to Plautus, though he cannot be considered a scholiast on that 
author, Getiius 8, 3,1 also mentions him among the authors of indices to the 
Plautine plays, to which category his libellus qui inscribitur Pinax with the 
acrostich Opillius in the title (Suet. 1.1.) would seem to belong. FOsaxy (1.1, 
p. 199) conjectured the acrostichs prefixed to the Plautine plays to have been 
derived from this source (cf. § 99,3). Rirscut, Parerga 180. 239, $21. 364 xv. 
FOsaxx, Aurelius Opilius der Grammatiker, ZfAW. 1849, no. 25-28, 


5. Sver. gramm. 7 M, Antonius Gnipho, ingenuus in Gallia natus; sed expositus, 
a nutritore suo manumissus institutusque, Alexandriae quidem, ut aliqui tradunt, in 
contubernio Dionysi Scytobrachionis ; quod equidem non temere crediderim, cum 
temporum ratio viz congruat (this last statement is not proved: Dionysios of 
Mytilene 0 oxvroSpaxiw»y wrote about 654/100. Gnipho may have been born about 
640/114) futsse dicitur ingenii magni, . . . nec minus yraece quam latine doctus. 
- « « docuit primum in D. Iulii (born 654/100) domo puert adhuc, deinde in sua 
privata, docuit autem et rhetoricam, ita ut quotidie praecepta eloquentiae traderet, 
declamaret vero nonnisi nundinis, scholam eius claros quoque viros frequentasse aiunt, 
tn his M. Ciceronem, etiam cum praetura fungeretur (a, 685/66, cf, Macnon. 8, 12, 8) 
scripsit multa, quamvis annum aetalis quinquagesimum non excesserit, etsi Aleius 
Philologua (his pupil, Suet. gramm. 10, see § 211, 1) duo tantum volumina de latino 
sermone (cf. Quint. 1,6, 23) reliquisse eum tradit, nam cetera scripta discipulorum 
eius esse, non ipsius. That Gnipho composed a commentary on Ennius’ annals is 
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convincingly demonstrated by Bécueter, RhM. 36, 834 from the Scuov. Bern. Verg. 
georg. 2, 119 ‘acanthi’ Gnifo commentatur annalium libro X etc., cf. with Liv. 31, 
45. Perhaps from the same work was derived the comment (now used in a 
wrong application) in Cuarisius GL, 1, 205, 1.—Cf. also Weccxer, kl. Schr. 1, 436; 
cf. ep. Cycl.! 84. See also § 162, 5. 


6. Suet. gramm. 8 M., Pompilius Andronicus, natione Syrus, studio Epicureae 
sertae desidiosior in professione grammaticae habebatur. . . . ttaque cum se in urbe 
non solum Antonio Gniphoni sed ceteris etiam deterioribus postponi videret Cumas 
transiit thique in ofio vizit ef multa compomit, He was driven by poverty to sell 
his chief work annalium Ennii elenchi (see § 101, 4), quos libros Orbilius redemisse se 
dicit culgandosque curasse nomine auctoris.—Concerning his book-making a quite 
uncertain conjecture is advanced by ToGomrrrz, Wien. Stud. 2, 189, 


7. Q. Cosconius, quoted as an authority in Suetonius’ vita Terentii (p. 32, 13 
Rffsch.); see § 105, 6. He is no doubt the same as the grammarian mentioned by 
Varuo LL. 6, 36 and 89 (Cosconius in actionibus). Ruitscu, op. 8, 256. Cf. MHertz, 
JJ. 85, 52. ‘ 


8. Victoriscs GL. 6, 209, 9 Cornelius Epicadus (cf. § 41, 4. 157, 2) in eo libro 
quem de metris scripsit, Cnaris. GL. 1, 110,3 Epicadus de cognominibus, From an 
antiquarian work by him seems to be derived Macr. 1, 11, 47 (de sigillaribus . . . 
Epicadus refert Herculem etc.); cf. HPersn, hist. rell. 1, ccnxxvi1. 


9. Ser. Clodius, eques rom. and son-in-law of L. Aelius; see § 148, 1. Prix. 
NH. 25, 24 tradit M. Varro Ser. Clodium eq. rom.etc. Suet. gramm. 3 cum librum 
soceri nondum editum fraude intercepisset, ob hoc repudiatus secessit ab urbe. After 
his death his half-brother Papirius Paetus presented Cicero with the papers and 
books left by him; see ad Att. 1, 20,7 (Ser. Claudius) and 2,1, 12 (both a. 694/60). 
Cf. ad fam. 9, 16, 4 (to Paetus) Servius, frater tuus, quem litteratissimum fuisse 
iudico, facile diceret ‘hic versus Plauti non est. hic est,’ quod tritas aures haberet 
notandis generibus poetarum et consuetudine legendi, Varro LL. 7, 106 (cf. 70 and 
65) mentions him after Aurelius (above n, 4), whose whole direction he appears to 
have shared, being also a glossographer (Varro 1.]. cf. Geir. 13, 28, 19 tn commen- 
tarto Ser, Claudii. Serv. Aen. 1, 52 and 2, 229 Clodius commentariorum. 1, 176 
Clodius scribit, commentariorum IV°), as the author of a catalogue of the genuine 
plays of Plautus (Gecv. 3, 8,1). Cf. Ritecuy, Parerga 242. 365. 


10. Staberius Eros . . . emplus de catasta (cf. Purx. NH. 35,199) . . . tem- 
poribus Sullanis proscriptorum liberos . . . gratis in disciplinam recepit, Suet. 
gramm. 13. Fronto p. 20 quorum libri (those of the old Roman authors) pre- 
tiosiores habentur . . . si sunt a Lampadione (§ 138,4) aut Staberio (scripti). 
Paiscran. GL, 2, 885 Staberius de proportione, He lived to be the master of Brutus 
and Cassius (Suxt. 1.1). It was probably a mere fiction that Publilius, Manilius 
and he came to Italy eadem nave (Pun. |.1., who exaggerates in calling him conditor 
grammaticae, see § 212, 3). 


11. Festvs 347 v. senacula: Nicostratus in libro qui inscribitur de senatu haben- 
do, Cf. LMencxury, Phil. 4, 428.—Macr. sat. 8, 12, 7 est Octavii Hersenni (men- 
tioned between Varro and Antonius Gnipho) liber qui inscribitur de sacris saliaribus 
Tiburtium,in quo . . . docet ete. 

12. Vanno LL. 5, 88 cohortem in villa Hypsicrates dicit esse graece ysprov. Cf. 
Pacius Festi 8 v. aurum, where erroneously Hippocrates. Gr.v. 16, 12,6 id dixisse 
att (Cloatius Verus) Hypsicraten quempiam grammaticum, cuius libri sane nobiles 
sunt super his quae a Graecis accepta sunt. 
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18. Suet. gramm. 1 quod nonnulli tradunt duos libros de litteris syllabisque, tlem 
de metris ab eodem Ennio (the poet, § 104, 5 ad fin.) editos, iure arguit L. Cotta (is 
he the same mentioned § 197,9?) non poetae, sed posterioris Enni esse, cuius etiam 
de augurandi disciplina volumina feruntur, Did this grammarian Ennius also 
develope shorthand writing? see § 104,5. Festus 352 v. topper; Ennius vero sic: 
topper fortasse valet in Enni et Pacuvi scriplis. Varro LL. 5, 86 (foedus, quod fidus 
Ennius scribit dictum) probably relates to him, and 5, 55 nominatae, ul ait Ennius, 
Tatienses a Tatio, See also § 41,2, 1.12. Cf. besides Cuanis. GL. 1, 98 erumnam 
Ennius (M. Ennius? ARtese, JJ. 98, 465) ait per e solum scribi posse. MHertz, 
Sinnius Cap. 9; anal. ad carm. Hor. hist. 8,9. Rinseck, JJ. 75, 814. 


14. Varro LL. 5, 55 sed omnia haec vocabula (i.e. Titienses Ramnenses 
Luceres) Tusca, ut Volnius, qui tragoedias tuscas scripsit, dicebat, Probably a 
grammarian, a native of Etruria, who, in order to demonstrate the literary capa- 
bilities of his decaying mother-tongue, composed tragedies in it. OMCccrr, Etr. 
2?, 293.—On Cincius see above § 117, 4. 


160. About the middle of the 7th century the two Sasernae 
and, towards the end of the same century, Tremellius Scrofa, 
wrote on husbandry and domestic economy. 


1. Saserna is a cognomen of the gens Hostilia (PRE. 8, 1530, 13). Corum. 1, 
1, 12 (cf. § 54, 2) post hunc (Catonem) duos Sasernas, patrem et filium, qui eam 
diligentius erudierunt, Vanno RR. 1, 2, 22 seqguar Sasernarum, patris et filii, libros. 
Sasernae in the ind. auct. of Prix. NH. bk. 10 Sasernae pater et filius, ib. bk. 14. 
15. 17. 18, ef. bk. 11 (Saserna) and 17, 199 arbusti ratio mirum tn modum damnata 
Sasernae patri filioque, celebrata Scrofae, vetustissimis post Catonem peritissimisque. 
S-e Varro RR. 1, 16, 5 Sasernae liber praecipit. 1, 18,2 Saserna scribit. 2, 9, 6 quod 
in agri cultura (this is the title of the work) Saserna praecepit. Cotumexca 1, 1, 4 
id non spernendus auctor rei rusticae Saserna videlur adcredidisse, nam in eo libro 
quem de agricultura scriplum reliquit etc. Perhaps the son may have completed 
and published the work left by his father in a fragmentary state. This treated 
(like Cato der. r.) of various matters not directly connected with the theme but 
of importance to farmers, over which Varro frequently makes merry, e.g. RR, 1, 
2, 22 sqq. 

2. Varro R.R. 1, 2, 10 collegam (of Varro), XXvir qui fuit ad agros dividundos 
Campanos (a. 695/59) . . . Cn. Tremellium Scrofam, virum omnibus virtutibus 
politum, qui de agri cultura Romanus peritissimus existimatur. 2,1, 11 Scrofa noster, 
cui haec aetas defert rerum rusticarum omnium palmam. He also wrote on this 
subject; seen. 1. Cotum. 2,1,2 Tremelli auctoritatem revereri, qui cum plurima 
rusticarum rerum praecepla simul eleganter et scite memoriae prodiderit etc. Cf. ib. 
1,1, 12 Scrofa Tremellius qui rusticationem eloquentem reddidit. 2,1, 4. Tremellius 
evidently attached much importance to elegant diction; hence the work of the 
practical Saserna was distasteful to him: Varro RR. 1, 2, 25 Scrofa (Sasernarum) 
libros despiciebat. In Varro RR. Scrofa, in bks. 1 and 2, takes the chief part in 
the dialogue. He is mentioned, always as Scrofa, by Pity in the ind. auct. to the 
NH. bk. 11. 14. 15. 17.18. PRE. 6, 2085, 5. He was also on terms of friendliness 
with Cicero and Atticus, who were nearly of the same age with himself. He 
attained the practorship (Varro RR. 2, 4, 2) and was probably propraetor in 
Gallia Narbonensis (cf. Vargo 1, 7, 8 and Momsen in Reitzenstein 1.1 13). 


8. It is quite uncertain whether the very experienced landowner C, Licinius 
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Stolo, who with Tremellius (n. 2) takes part in the discourse in Varro RR. bk. 1 
and who is mentioned with Cato, Saserna, Tremellius and Vergil by Cotumetta 1, 
praef. 32 (see § 54, 2. 298, 4), wrote about husbandry. He was younger than 
Tremellius: Varuo RR. 1,8 (Stolo to Tremellius) ts et acetate et honore et scientia 
quod praestas, dicere debes, RRetrzexste1x, de scriptt. rei rust. inter Cat. et Colum., 
Berl. 184, p. 8. 


4. Otherwise unknown is Mamilius Sura, quoted by Pris. NH. in the ind. auct, 
to bk. 8. 10, 11. 17-19, but in the text itself mentioned only at 18, 148 (Calo... 
Sura Mamilins ... Varro), He is hardly to be connected with Aemilius Sura 
(see § 277, 5).—On M. Ambivius, Licinius Menas, and C. Matius see § 54, 3. 


161. The whole period from 650/104 to 675/79 offered little 
leisure for philosophical studies; those, however, who pur- 
sued them, were as a matter of course Stoics, when jurists, and 
adherents of the New Academy, when orators, or perhaps also 
Peripatetics. The Epicurean system found adherents only 
among those who kept aloof from public life. 


1, Cic. de or. 8,78 quid . . . C. Velleius afferre potest quam ob rem voluptas 
sit summum bonum quod ego non possim vel tutari . . . vel refellere .. . hac dicendi 
arte in qua Velleius est rudis? . . . quid est quod aut Sex, Pompeius (§ 154, 5) aut 
duo Balbi aut . . . qui cum Panaetio vixit M. Vigellius de virtute homines stoici 
possint dicere? de nat. deor. 1,15 cum C. Velleio senatore, ad quem tum Epicurei 
primas ex nostris deferebant. . . . eliam Q.Lucilius Balbus, qui tantos progressus 
habebat in Stoicis ut cum excellentibus in eo genere Graecis compararelur. In the 
same period we meet with Q. Catulus (§ 142, 4), C. Cotta (§ 158, 4) and L. Lucullus 
(§ 157, 4) adherents of Antiochos (Academy), somewhat later M. Piso (cos. 693/61), 
an older contemporary of Cicero (Cic. Brut. 230, cf. Ascon. in Pis. p.15 Or. 14 K-S.) 
through the agency of the Peripatetic Staseas (Cic. de or. 1, 104) an adherent of 
this system (Cic. den. deor. 1, 16. ad Att. 13, 19, 4); in a similar manner the 
triumvir M. Crassus was won over by Alexander Polyhistor (Piurt. Crass. 8). 
Besides thos? already m2ntioned, esp, Q. Scaevola (§ 154, 1), and of the earlier ones 
P. Rutilius Rufus (§ 142, 2) and L. Stilo (§ 148, 1), declared for the Stoa. Epi- 
cureans were, besides Velleius, T. Albucius (§ 141, 8) and Pompilius Andronicus 
(§ 159, 6), The author of the Rhetorica ad Herennium (§ 162, 2) also shows 
interest in philosophy. 

2. The earliest Epicurean writers among the Romans, Amafinius, Rabirius, 
Catius, seem to belong to the time of Cicero, to judge from the manner in which 
they are spoken of by Cic. acad. post. 1, 2,5. See below § 173. 


162. An important literary production of Sulla’s time survives 
in the four books of Rhetorica ad C. Herennium, a complete 
manual drawn from Greek sources; but the author looks at all 
things from the Roman point of view, omits all that the Roman 
regarded as unpractical refinement, and himself generally sup- 
plies the illustrations for the rhetorical figures. The mode of 
treating the subject-matter shows clear and independent thought 
as well as an original mind. The exposition is impeded by the 
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language. The author, an irreconcilable enemy of the nobility, 
would seem to have enjoyed an independent position in life. Tra- 
dition wrongly ascribes the work to Cicero. The name of the 
author was probably Cornificius. 


1. For the characteristic features of the work see esp. 1, 1, dla quae graeci 
scriplores inanis adrogantiae causa sibi adsumpserunt reliquimus; . . . nosea 
quae videbantur ad rationem dicendi perlinere sumpsimus; non enim spe quaestus aut 
gloria commoti venimus ad scribendum, quemadmodum ceteri, etc.; 4, 1 quibus in rebus 
opus fuil exemplis uli nostris exemplis usi sumus et id fecimus praeler consuetudinem 
Graecorum qui de hac re scripserunt, (Cf. in general the whole preface to bk. 4.) 
But the author has nevertheless made use of his recollections of speeches which he 
had read and heard for his illustrations. (See HJorpan, Herm. 8, 75.) 4,10 nomina 
rerum graeca convortimus. B. I. and II general observations and de inventione ; 
bk. III de dispositione, pronuntatione, memoria; bk. IV. de elocutione (cf. 3, 1 in 
quarto libro, quem, ul arbitror, ibi librum celeriter absolutum mitlemus). The author 
was an admirer of M. Antonius (see § 152, 1). 


2. For the personal position of the author see 1, 1 etsi negotiis familiaribus 
impediti vix satis olium studio suppeditare possumus, et id ipsum quod dalur oli 
lubentius in philosophia consumere consuevimus, lamen tua nos, C. Herenni, voluntas 
commovit ul de ratione dicendi conscriberemus. 4, 69 simul lubenter exercemur (Heren- 
nius and the author) propler amiciliam, cuius inilium cognatio fecit, celera philo- 
sophiae ratio confirmavit. 3,3 si quando de re militari aut de administratione reip. 
scribere velimus. 4,17 haec qua ratione vilare possimus in arte grammatica 
dicemus. The author sides with the popular party. Cf. the catalogue of iniquities 
with which he upbraids the nobility in the last illustration of the adnominatio 
4,31, or the description of the murder of Ti. Gracchus 4, 68 as an example of 
the demonstratio. WWFow er, 1.1. RvScaua, JJ. 181, 221—The second (very 
corrupt) example of brevitas (4, 68) is generally taken to refer to Sulla (see also 
Weipser on Cic., art. rhet. p. xvii.), According to this we should have to bring 
down the date of its composition, at least for the last book, to about 674/80, a 
supposition which involves us in great difficulties. These are removed if this 
exemplum (in accordance with the opinion of Jorpax, Kaéunert, Bocumann 1.1. 
WwW Fow:sr, Journ. of phil. 10, 197) is regarded as pointing to Marius. The 
deaths of Sulpicius 666/55 (see § 153, 5) and of Marius 668/96 are then the latest 
events mentioned in this Rhet. ad Her. We may perhaps conclude from 1, 20 
that the work was written before 672/82. Cicero read it as early as 670/84 (see n. 3). 


8. Numerous parts of the work are literally used by Cicero in his juvenile 
rhetorical treatise (de inventione); see § 182, 1,8. The tripartite division of the 
insinuatio, e.g., described as new and original ad Her. 1, 16, is simply assumed 
by Cic. de inv. 1, 28. The very discrepancies found in many principal points 
(CLKarser, ed. p. 1x. and Mianchner Gel. Anz. 1852, 482), prove this agreement to 
have arisen from more than mere coincidence of the authorities used by both 
writers. 


4. The form is clumsy, espécially in the mode of connecting the sentences, in 
the use of particles, etc. The baldness of the style is shown chiefly in the frequent 
repetition of the same phrase. Cf. also EWourriix, Phil. 84, 142. 144 and 
PaTuietmany, de sermonis prouprietatibus . . . apud Cornific. et in primi 
Cie. libris, Strassb. 1879; Herm. 14, 629. 
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5. In the MSS., including the earliest, the work is attributed to Cicero; the 
fact that Jerome, Fortunatianus, Priscian and others took the treatise for a pro- 
duction of Cicero (Karser, ed. p. 12) only shows how uncritical they were. The 
assumption that Cornificius was the author, brought into vogue by CLKaysrr 
(Manchner Gel. Anz. 1852, 492 and in his edition), is supported by Quintilian. 
Cf. the latter 3, 1,21 where, after mentioning Cicero, he says: scripsit de eadem 
materia (Rhetorica) non pauca Cornificius, aliqua Stertinius. He quotes various 
passages from Cornificius’ work, esp. Latin renderings for Greek artistic terms 
(cf. n. 1), which are found in the Rhet. ad Her. in precisely the same manner. 
Thus Quint. 5, 10, 2 ideo illud Cornificius contrarium appellat=ad Her. 4, 25.— 
Qcint. Y, 2, 27 oratio libera, quam Cornificius licentiam vocat = Her. 4, 48.—9, 3, 71 
Cornificius hane traductionem vocat = Her. 4, 20.—9, 3,91 et hoc Cornificius atque 
Rutilius oxjua AlEews putant = Her. 4, 85.—9, 3, 98 adicit his . . . Cornificius 
inferrogationem etc. = Her. 4, 22-41. In other places Quintilian borrows illustra- 
tions from the same work without naming it, e.g. 9, 3, 31 (= Her. 4, 20). 56 
(= Her. 4, 34). 70 (= Her. 4,29). 72 (= Her. 4,30). We know of several Cornificii 
in the time of Cicero, e.g. one who a. 680/74 was scriba to the praetor Verres (Verr. 
acc, 1, 150), a senator P. Cornificius (Ascon. in Mil. p..87 Or. 32 K-S.) and Q. Cor- 
nificius, a. 685/69 tr. pleb. (Verr. act. prima 80 Q. Manlium et Q. Cornificium, duos 
severissimos atque integerrimos iudices, quod tribuni pl. tum erunt, iudices non habebi- 
mus; cf. Ascon. in tog. cand. p. §2 Or. 73 K-S. vir sobrius ac sanctus), 690/64 Cicero's 
competitor for the consulship (Circ. ad Att. 1,1, 1) and mentioned as senator in 
Sact. Cat. 47, 4 and Cic. ad Att. 1, 13,3. Kayser (ed. p. 6) declares in favour of 
the last-named as the author of this work. 


6. The work was much used, copied and interpolated in the Middle Ages; for 
the MSS. containing it see Kaysen's ed. p.xv. The lacunae in the earliest and 
best (Paris. 7714 8. 1X, Wirceb. s, IX{-X)},. Bern. 433, Paris. 7281 s. X: facsimile 
of the Paris. 7714 and of the Bern. in Cuarsiatx t. 16) are more or less supplied 
in the later MSS. (the best is Bamberg. 423, s. XII). On a (worthless) Durhami- 
ensis s. XTII see FBJevons, Journ. of phil. 12, 209. Against CHam, analecta 
Tull. I, Minch. 1852 and RhM. 15, 536, who looks upon the additions of the later 
MSS. as mere interpolations, cf. LSeexee., RhM. 16, 391; JSimon, die Hss. der 
Rhet. ad Her., Schweinf, 1863, 64 II; JvDrstixox, de codd. Cornific. ratione, Kiel 
1874.—ROstmann, de additamentis in. Rhet. ad Her. antiquioribus, Bresl. 1876, 
KHorrmaxx, de verborum transpositionibus in Cornif. ad Her. libris, Minch. 1879, 


7. Editions by PBcrmanxn (with Cic. de inv.), Leid. 1761, and esp. Cornifici 
Rhetoricorum ad C. Herennium libri. 1V,rec. et interpretatus est CLKavser, Lps. 
1854. Also in collective edd. of Cicero and in edd. of his writings on rhetoric. 
(§ 177, 5).—CHansset, JJ. 98, 851. OSievers, RhM. 28, 563. PLaxces, Phil. 
36, 445. 577. 87, 885. CGermanx, emendd. Cornif., Darmst. 1880. CLKayser, 
Manchn. Gel. A. 1852, Nr. 59; Heidelb. JJ. 1854, 411; Phil. 12,271. AKasoaata, 
de rhett. ad Her. auctore, Holzminden 1858. Momsen, RG. 2%, 456. FBrass, d. 
griech. Bereds. von Alex. bis August (Berl. 1865), 121. RKronaert, de rhet. ad 
Her., Konigsb. 1873. HNerzxer, Hermag. Cic. Cornificius quae docuerint de 
statibus, Kiel 1879; d. constitutio legitima des Cornif., JJ. 183,411. FRocu, de 
Cornif. et Cic. artis Rhet. praeceptoribus, Bad. (Austria) 1881. HEBocumann, de 
Cornificii . . . rerum rom. scientia, Lpz. 1875. 


163. Among the prose inscriptions of the years 600/145 to 


670/84 we should especially mention the public documents, such 
as the tabula Bantina, lex repetundarum, lex agraria etc. The 
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inscriptions of this period in metrical form are partly still in 
the saturnian metre, partly in hexameters handled in a popular 
style, or in other Greek metres, especially the iambic senarius, 


1. The tabula Bantina, a fragment of a bronze tablet in Naples, was found 
in 1790 at Bantia in Apulia, and on one side bears a Latin, on the reverse an Oscan 
text (not however agreeing with the Latin) of the years 621/133-636/118. The 
Tatin text is the conclusion of a Roman (local) law. CIL. 1,197. Bruns, font. iur. 
Pol, DI, 22, 


2. Lex Acilia (formerly incorrectly Servilia) repetundarum of the year 631/123 
or 632/122. CIL. 1, 198, Bruns, font. 558, DIE. 299. 


3. To the period of the Gracchi probably belong also the fragments of a lex 
de quaestione perpetua. CIL. 1, 207. 208. Bruns, font.$116. DIE. 206, as well 
as the milestone of Popilius (cos, 622/182) CIL. 1, 551. 10, 6950. DIE. 275, and 
probably the inscription of L. Betilienus L. f. Vaarus of Aletrium, CIL. 1, 1166. 
DIE. 291, 


4. The decision of the arbitrators Q. and M. Minucius in a dispute about 
boundaries between the Genuates and Viturii, of 687/117. CIL. 1, 199 and 5, 
7749. Wits. 872, Bacns. font. 5825. DIE, 294. 


5. Lex agraria of a. 643/111, formerly called lex Thoria (which was, however, 
about 635/119); preserved on the reverse of the lex repet. (above n. 2): CIL. 1, 
200. Browns, font. 572. DIE. 295. 


6. Lex parieti faciendo of Puteoli, of a.649/105, but cut as late as the Imperial 
period: CIL. 1, 577. 10, 1781. Bruns, font. $272, DIE, 306, 


7. In saturnians: the titulus Mummianus (§ 131, 8) of the year 612/142 (CIL. 
1, 541. 6, 381. Ritscnz, op. 4, 82. DIE. 285, the inscription preserved is perhaps 
not the original, but a later and inexact repetition: see Bécurrer, anthol. epigr. 
3, p. 5); the epitaph of Maarcus Caicilius (CIL, 1, 1006. 6, 13696. Ruirscut 11. 735. 
Btcurter 1.1. p. 9. DIE, 322); the inscription of Sora (CIL. 1, 1175. 10, 57 
Ritscat 1). 130. Boécwecver 1.1. p.5. DIE. 284); as also the epitaphs of the master 
baker M. Vergilius Eurysaces and his wife Atistia (CIL. 1, 1013 sqq. 6, 1958. 
Rirscu 1), 749. Bécuerer 1.1. p. 10. DIE. 323) are probably intended to be in 
this metre, as well as perhaps CIL., 1, 1080 amantissuma suis, fide maxsuma pia. For 
other saturnian fragments in inscriptions see BOcHELER 1.1. p. 10. 


8. In popular hexameters (above p. 126): the titulus Mummianus CIL. 1, 542. 
9, 4672. DIE. 286, as well as the sortes falsely called Praenestinae (CIL. 1. 
1438-1454. DIE. 870 sqq. Ruitscat, op. 4, 395. Dtxtrzex, Phil. 20, 365). In addi- 
tion the epitaph of Cn. Taracius (CIL. 1, 1202. DIE. 384) and that of Protogenes 
(CIL. 1297, DIE. 383), A dactylic octometer CIL. 1480. No. 1088 also betrays 
dactylic metre. Nos, 1011 (DIE. 335) and 1220 (DIE, 336) are distichs, and sv is 
no. 38 of the epitaphs of the Scipios (DIE. 93). 


9, Among the inscriptiones lat. antiquissimae (CIL. vol. 1) the foll. are iambic: 
1007 (in Bécux cer, anthol, epigr. specim. 1 and 2—RhM. 27, 127—Nr. 20. DIE. 324). 
1008 (Btcu. 33. DIE. 327). 1009(B, 22. DIE. 326). 1010(81. DLE. 328). 1012 (34. 
DIE. 329). 1019 (45. DIE. 382), 1027 (Btcu. in 27. DIE. 381). 1194 (23). 1267 
(48. DIE. 330), 1278 (32). 1277 (80), 1806 (21, DIE. 325). 1422 (26). 1431 (84); 
probably trochaic CIL. 1459; LMtuier, JJ. 97, 214. 
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PART ‘. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
CrceroxiaN anp Avacstan Aor, a. 671/83 B.c.-770/17 a.p. 
A. Ciceronian age, a. 671/83-711/43. 


163. The golden age of Roman literature is that period in 
which it reached its climax in the perfection of form, and for the 
most part also in the methodical treatment of the subject-matter. 
The period may be subdivided between two generations, in the 
first. of which (the Ciceronian age) prose culminated, while poetry 
was principally developed in the second (the Augustan age). 

In the beginning of the Ciceronian age, the overthrow of 
the popular party and the victory of the nobility were accom- 
plished facts. But such a condition of affairs was both untenable 
and unjustifiable. Had the nobility been less degenerate and 
broken up by self-seeking, its domination might have been lasting ; 
but the nation, in outward semblance risen to formidable power, 
owing to the extension of the Roman citizenship to all] Italians, 
was in reality henceforth a blind tool in the hands of unscrupu- 
lous ambition. All was ripe for monarchy, though Sulla found 
it too troublesome to maintain his absolute power; even such an 
adventurer as Catiline dared to grasp at the prize, and had Cn. 
Pompey been possessed of greater firmness, he could scarcely 
have missed it; but the spoilt favourite of fortune was by his 
vanity and sensitiveness brought to a wavering and vacillating 
conduct, which ended in depriving him of the respect and con- 
fidence of both parties and served to smooth the way for Caesar, 
who was clear as to his purpose and the means of attaining it. 
The immediate result of this state of things was the first trium- 
virate (694/60); the sequel was the war between Pompey and 
Caesar, Pompey’s death, Caesar’s victory and monarchical sway. 
The insensate murder of Caesar led merely to a second death of 
the already defunct Republic, in a new civil war; the agony 
commenced again, and again a triumvirate was the next step 
to monarchy; the first triumvirs had exiled Cicero, the second 
killed him. 

This period is not conspicuous for the same feverish excite- 
ment as the time of Sulla, the internal exhaustion of one of the 
contending parties, the nobility, being unequal to it; but there 
was no lack of stirring life. For a long time the contention of 
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factions was continued with weapons drawn from the armoury of 
the mind, with speech and the pen, in the forum and in the 
Senate, even after brute force had gained the ascendancy and 
gladiators at first, and trained armies afterwards, were the 
real decisive agencies. Oratory and historical and political com- 
position were, therefore, still predominant in this era. But the 
novel feature of it is that now one branch of literature after the 
other climbs to the height of art, as the prejudice which assumed 
that literary occupations were of no importance, and deeds alone 
worthy of attention, began to disappear. This fact attests the 
subjection of the Roman mind to the influence of the Greeks, 
which about this time became quite a settled fact and assumed 
larger proportions from year to year. It is true that there was no 
lack of men who stood true to their national colours: e.g. Varro; 
but they had less influence and formed only a small minority. 

In the ruling circles the estrangement from the people and 
from the Roman modes of thinking was quite universal; the 
common aim of all being, as fast as possible, by any means what- 
ever, whether robbery or venality, to get a chance of keeping 
pace with others in their senseless squandering. Appetites raised 
to an unnatural pitch were met by the over-refined culture of the 
Greeks, whose fashions at last hecame a positive necessity of life. 
Greeks were now in all honses, either as tutors, readers, or com- 
panions at home and on journeys; and frequently we find men 
of great mental culture and knowledge in the service of Roman 
magnates, from whom they knew how to obtain a large share 
of respect: Lucullus had Antiochos; M. Crassus, Alexander Poly- 
histor; L. Piso, Philodemos, Staseas, too, the companion of M. 
Piso, and Philagros, who lived with Metellus Nepos, seem to have 
been men above the ordinary run; Cicero had Diodotos, Lyson 
and Apollonios in his entourage; M. Brutus had Aristos, Strato, 
Posidonios and Empylos. The majority, of course, did not con- 
sider the relation a very serious one, on either side; the Greeks 
wanting to be rid of the trouble of providing for their main- 
tenance, while the Romans merely wished to have philosophers, 
poets or men with ready pens among their courtiers. 

But men of intellect, and those who had not merely inherited 
their riches and high station, perceived in Greek culiure an 
excellent means of distinction, enabling them to surpass their 
predecessors, and exalt themselves, by superior achievements of 
their own. Even before this, exiles had chosen Greek towns Ly 
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preference as their places of residence, e.g. Metellus and Rutilius 
Rufus ; now it became the fashion for aspiring young Romans to 
make Eastern tours for the completion of their education, espe- 
cially to the principal seats of philosophical and rhetorical schools, 
Athens, Rhodes and Mytilene; and at the close of the Ciceronian 
age it was even a necessary requirement of a superior education 
to visit a Greek University, as may be seen by the example of 
Cicero’s son, Horace, L. Bibulus, Messala and others. 

But besides the living Greeks of the period, Rome was also 
invaded by their ancestors in their immortal works; before this, 
Aemilius Paullus had after his victory over Perseus brought a 
Greek library to Rome; now, after the capture of Athens by 
Sulla, the library of Apellikon, and with it most of the writings 
of Aristotle and Theophrastos, arrived at Rome; Lucullus sent 
thither rich literary spoils from Pontus; henceforth there were 
real lovers and connoisseurs of books at Rome (e.g. Varro and 
Cicero), and gradually a book-trade was formed, Atticus for in- 
stance being a publisher and bookseller (§ 2, 2). Latin transla- 
tions of Greek works increased. The higher classes did not, of 
course, require them, as they were quite conversant with Greek ; 
but wider circles could be influenced only through the medium 
of translations. These were not now confined to dramatic 
literature; the aristocratic circles willingly left the people to 
their national amusements and delighted themselves with Greek 
performances. But the productions of Greek immorality and 
freethinking were now translated into Latin, e.g. the novels of 
Aristeides by Sisenna, and Epicurean works by Amafinius and 
others. At a later date, Cicero first and then Messala translated 
Greek works of a more serious character. 

It was natural, and it was the fault of the Greek instructors 
themselves, that the genuine old Greek literature did not come 
into the hands of their Roman pupils, but only the lighter litera- 
ture of the existing or of the previous generation. Hence the 
orators trained themselves not after the model of Demosthenes, 
but of the Greek rhetoricians of Asia Minor, where the Greek 
character was considerably alloyed with Orientalism; and when, 
at a subsequent time, the younger orators made Lysias their 
model, as though he represented the purest Attic type, they and 
their contemporaries added to the mistake by choosing the 
Alexandrines as their model in poetry. The Greek genius was, 
however, so marvellously rich and robust, that in spite of this 
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it exercised an important influence, and did not make itself felt 
merely in the way of destruction ; on the contrary, to its alliance 
with the Roman mind are due most literary productions of the 
period. The influence of the Greeks leaves clear traces in the 
variety and manysidedness, in the high estimation and popularity 
gained by literature, and especially in the great attention paid 
to form, an attention carried almost to an excessive worship of 
formal perfection at the close of the Ciceronian age. 

The practical tendencies in literature and the influence of a 
time of great political excitement became conspicuous in the 
fields now especially selected for literary cultivation. Oratory 
above all now reached its climax. Even before, when Greek taste 
and art had influenced only individuals, the Romans might be 
said to have at least equalled the Greeks in the thorough treat- 
ment and powerful grasp of political and legal questions; and 
even at the beginning of this period Hortensius was a brilliant 
example of the high achievements attainable by Roman talent, 
though trained in a one-sided manner. By mere natural talent, 
it was scarcely possible to advance any further; but it was 
possible to progress in art and methodical training—an advance 
made by Cicero. Never tired of learning and ever working to 
cultivate his mind, he enlarged both the horizon and materials of 
oratory ; he brought great accomplishments, a vivid knowledge 
of the rules of his art, and a refined perception of beauty and apt- 
ness in phraseology to bear upon a Latin style which, until then 
loose and straggling, he now endowed with order, method and 
variety. Such contemporaries as Caesar willingly acknowledged 
his superiority and classicality in this point. In the close of his 
life he had indeed to experience the charges of being antiquated, 
and too much in the Asiatic style, from a younger generation 
who claimed the name of Atticists exclusively for themselves, 
and in the period immediately following him Sallust and Asinius 
Pollio rebelled against his style. In the main points, however, 
he came out victorious, his phraseology, terms and constructions 
becoming the standard of classicality, and when Rome itself 
had long ceased to follow his example, it was honourably revived 
in later centuries. 

In connection with the methodical development of oratory, 
its theoretical treatment, i.e. rhetoric, increased in importance. 
Here the Greeks were now the rulers, Hermagoras, Molon, Apollo- 
doros and Theodoros; the manuals written by them were used 
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for instruction either in the originals or in Latin translations, 
Valgius for example being the author of one of the latter. Cicero, 
who in his early years had followed the same track in his treatise 
de inventione, in his riper years pursued rather the plan of the 
rhetorica ad Herennium, leaving aside the technical disputes of 
the various schools, and enlarging the popular mode of dealing 
with his subject. This he did by replacing the sober, severe and 
methodical manner of his earlier work by interesting dialogues 
on the principal questions of rhetoric, made attractive and in- 
structive by the rich stores of his knowledge and the variety 
and extent of his experience. 

Political literature flourished in an almost equal degree. 
With the gradual increase of general education, the pen had be- 
come a power, and there were more than enough hands to wield 
it. All persons and events of importance during these years were, 
therefore, soon surrounded with a literature of pamphlets, memoirs, 
and biographies. We may also, perhaps, explain the great atten- 
tion given to the religious ceremonies in treatises by A. Caecina, 
Appius Pulcher, Valerius Messala, Trebatius, from their impor- 
tance in politics. A great deal of correspondence turned on 
politics, and historical composition was even more connected 
with this department, as may be seen from Caesar’s example. 
Along with this political treatment of historical subjects, the old 
manner of the Annalists was still continued by a few, and 
particularly by Cornelius Nepos, Varro’s historical works were 
large repositories of facts; M. Varro, Atticus and Cornelius Nepos 
wrote abridgments, all three furnishing also specimens of a com- 
parative mode of historical composition, in which Greeks and 
Romans were compared with one another. The establishment 
of an official gazette (acta diurna) by Caesar (a. 690/59) and the 
invention of stenography (notae Tironianae) promoted the accu- 
mulation of materials for subsequent historians. In Sallust, this 
period possesses the representative of a new direction, in which 
a consciousness of the task of writing history as an art led to 
the imitation of Greek models in the description of facts and 
characters. 

In proportion to the increase of general education scholarship 
and learning gained in importance. Varro especially, a man 
of honest national tendencies, collected in his long life astonish- 
ing stores of learning, and published them in his works in such 
abundance that subsequent centuries continued to draw upon 
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them. After him, Valerius Cato, Nigidius Figulus and Santra 
enjoyed most authority, and even some aristocrats (e.g. Valerius 
Messala, cos. 701/53) contributed to the investigation of Roman 
antiquities, The teachers, as a class, derived as yet little personal 
advantage from the reviving zeal for education. Men of free 
birth rarely devoted themselves to that profession, e.g. Orbilius 
Pupillus, and he was never fond of it; the majority were freed- 
men of Greek descent, e.g. Curtius Nicias, Lenaeus, Ateius 
Praetextatus, Caecilius Epirota. 

Besides these professors, Greece furnished Rome also with 
philosophers, who established there the practice of philosophi- 
cal disputation and composition. In rare instances only were 
these occupations taken up with such zeal as in the case of Cato, 
who was a thorough Stoic, and Lucretius, who was a zealous 
Epicurean; the majority gathered from the various systems the 
fruits agreeable to their taste. Philosophical writers followed 
the example of the principal Greek philosophers of the time in 
adopting an eclecticism, the ingredients of which were mixed so as 
to suit individual inclination. M. Varro, for instance, adhered to 
the Academy in ethics, in all other departments to the Stoa; M. 
Brutus on the other hand was a Stoic in ethics, but in all things 
else an Academican, and Cicero delighted in setting one system 
against the other in philosophical disputation. Independently of 
the works of Lucretius, we possess in this period the philosophical 
writings of Cicero, which are principally remarkable for their 
form and the dexterity with which the Latin language is em- 
ployed for the new subjects. 

Poetry at first held a subordinate position in this age, and 
had nothing more to show than the incidental attempts of Varro, 
M. Cicero and Q. Cicero in this field. M. Varro, though thoroughly 
prosaic, was the most important of these writers, and on account 
of the great variety of metres used by him especially in his 
saturae Menippeae, and of the severe laws which he imposed 
upon himself, he may be accounted a precursor of the poets who 
imitated Alexandrine models. Poetry took a higher flight in the 
work to which Lucretius gave his life. His didactic poem, in 
spite of its thorough Roman austerity and archaic style, is per- 
vaded by a spirit of freethinking and in its form keeps to the path 
pointed out by Ennius. The younger generation, though mainly 
following the Alexandrine poetry as their model, cultivated 
the various branches of poetry and attempted the most varied 
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forms, which they thoroughly and perfectly mastered. At their 
head stands Catullus, the greatest lyric poet whom Rome had 
seen; along with him his friends Licinius Calvus and Helvius 
Cinna, and also Valerius Cato, Furius Bibaculus, Varro Atacinus 
‘and Cassius of Parma, ‘The drama alone was not attempted by 
them ; in their self-sufficient manner they turned away from the 
people and contented themselves with the appreciation of the 
school, their friends and connoisseurs. The stage was therefore 
limited to the old drama, and such excellent actors as the trage- 
dian Aesopus and the comedian Roscius breathed new life into 
the plays of the tragic and comic poets of the 6th century v. c. 
Among the popular kinds, the Mimus became of importance in 
the course of the Ciceronian period as the most accurate repre- 
sentation of the licence of the capital. The Roman knight D. 
Laberius worked in this direction, and it was also made popular 
by the freedman and actor Publilius Syrus. Laberius gained 
for the Mimus a place in literature. 

During this time the last remnant of national prosody dis- 
appeared. Final s, scarcely audible in actual pronunciation, and 
hence disregarded by Ennius before consonants (see p. 126), was 
by the poets of the Alexandrine school systematically and regularly 
treated as a full consonant, though even M. Varro and Lucretius 
had disregarded it in prosody, in a number of cases proportion- 
ally not very numerous. But the elision of final m before a 
following vowel was always retained. 

The literary characters of the Ciceronian era differ very 
strongly according as they belong either to the first or second 
half of it, the older or younger generation. Those of the first 
half, whose youth fell during the terrible struggles between 
Marius and Sulla, preserved both in their life and literary pro- 
ductions a certain serious tone of mind. The close of the 7th 
century and the beginning of the eighth we know, from Cicero 
and Sallust, to have been a time of tempestuous excitement; it 
was the period of such persons as Clodius and Clodia, when disso- 
luteness was considered genius, and ancient Roman honesty had 
disappeared from life and literature.') The younger generation, 
who grew up in this atmosphere and were speedily drawn into 
the whirlpool, were swallowed up by it, their strength was 


') Cre. pCael. 40 haec genera virtutum non solum in moribus nostris, sed vix iam 
tn libris reperiuntur. 
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rapidly spent in sensual enjoyments, and they came to an early 
end. When contrasted with the old Roman writers, who pre- 
served a patriarchal character even in the great age they at- 
tained, it seems strange that the authors of this epoch were so 
short-lived, e.g. Catullus, Calvus, Caelius Rufus, and likewise 
Lucretius and Sallust. In this respect as well as in their literary 
tendencies they were the precursors of such Augustan poets as 
Tibullus and Propertius, who however were depressed by the 
political conditions of their time. Those of them who arrived 
at a higher age did not reach their zenith until the time of 
Augustus, e.g. Trebatius, Asinius Pollio, Q. Tubero, C. Matius. 
These two generations are also divided by their national and 
political tendencies. In the older generation there is a marked 
difference between the prose-styles of Varro and Cicero, the one 
representing antiquarian traditions, the other progress; in the 
younger generation Lucretius and Catullus show the same anti- 
thesis in poetry; the first national and bent upon his subject- 
matter, the other Hellenising and striving after perfection of 
form. As to principle, Cicero appears to be on the same ground — 
with Catullus and his friends; but the same principle is there 
carried out with discretion, and here with one-sided exclusiveness, 
the fashionable poets slighting the antiquated Cicero, and he ridi- 
culing the new poetasters, whose highest standard in eloquence was 
Lysias and in poetry Euphorion.?) In politics also the younger 
generation are divided, some being for the Republic—e.g. 
Catullus, Calvus, and the principal members of the conspiracy 
against Caesar, M. and D. Brutus, C. Cassius and Cassius of 
Parma—others belonging to Caesar’s party, e.g. Sallust, C. 
Matius, Q. Tubero, M. Antony, Curio, Trebatius, Asinius Pollio etc. 
It is, moreover, characteristic of this time that after the 
removal (in the Marsian war) of the last barriers between Rome 
and Italy, the Italian municipia showed an increasing interest 
in literature, which, from being merely Roman, gradually as- 
sumes the character of an Italian literature. When at length 
Gallia Cisalpina had been added to the rest and Italy had ex- 
tended to its natural frontiers, talented men repaired thence 
to a larger arena. Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, Furius Bibaculus, 
Cassius (of Parma) and subsequently Aemilius Macer, Cornelius 


*) Cre, orat. 161 (poetae novi). Att. 7, 2,1 (vewrepo and crovdedjovres, cf, § 218, 3. 
214, 6. 230, 2,n. 2ad fin.). Tuse, 3, 45 (cantores Euphorionis. Cf. also Quint. 12, 10, 12. 
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Gallus and T. Livius are natives of Upper Italy, Varro (Atacinus) 
and Pompeius Trogus even of Transalpine Gaul.*) Though nice 
ears pretended to perceive this or that peculiarity in these new 
Romans distinguishing them from real urbanitas,‘) they certainly 
possessed greater vigour and earnestness. The proportionally 
slow development of the distant parts of Italy *) offered, moreover, 
the advantage of greater independence with regard to the ever- 
changing fashions of the metropolis, and this again led to a 
faithful adherence to really classic models,*) and from this source 
they often derived sufficient vitality to supply again the arteries 
of the metropolis when exhausted by its fitful restlessness. 

Both the extent and the lasting influence of his literary 
activity secured to Cicero a central position in this period. 
Around him the older and part of the younger generation may 
be grouped. Among those somewhat older than himself we may 
mention Varro (born 638/116), Aquilius Gallus, the aristocrats M. 
Crassus (born anterior to 639/115), L. Lucullus (born c. 640/114), 
Hortensius (born 640/114), M. Piso (born c. 642/112), and Atticus 
(born 645/109), the translators of Epicurus ($173) and L. 
Albucius. Of the same age with Cicero are Cn. Pompey and D. 
Laberius (both born 648/106), Sulpicius Rufus, and of nearly the 
same age L. Lucceius, Q. Tubero, Q. Cicero (born 652/102), and 
Furius Bibaculus (born 651/103 ?). Besides these, Tiro, Trebatius 
Testa (born c. 665/89) and perhaps Nigidius Figulus (praetor 
696/58) belong to the same school. Upon the younger men 
Caesar (born 654/100) exercises much power of attraction. 
Among these, nearer to Cicero in point of age are Lucretius 
(born 655/99), Cato Uticensis (born 669/95), C. Memmius (praetor 
696/58), Cornelius Nepos (born c. 660/94), Valerius Cato (born 
c. 664/90), Hirtius, Oppius, Munatius Plancus, M. Calidius, C. 
Trebonius, Maecius Tarpa, C. Cassius, Valerius Messala. Orbilius 
Pupillus (though born as early as 640/114), only then began his 
career, Some even younger than these came into frequent 
contact with Cicero, in so far as they were adversaries of the 
monarchy just then rising; but they were sought by him 


3) JJ WLacvs, studia latina provincialium, Helsingfors 1819. ABupinsxy, d. 
Ausbreitung der lat. Spr., Berl. 1881. 4) Cic. Brut. 171. 

5) Puts. ep. 1, 14,4 Brixia ex illa nostra Italia quae multum adhue verecundiae, 
Srugalilatis atque etiam rusticitatis anliquae retinet ac servat. 

$) Even Svet. gramm. 21 says: in provincia . . . durante adhuc ibi antiquorum 
memoria, necdum omnino abolita sicul Romae. 
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and did not court his favour. To these belong M. Brutus 
(born 669/85), D. Brutus (born later than 670/84), Calvus (born 
672/82), and also Catullus (born 667/87). As concerns the party 
of Caesar, Cicero was in friendly intercourse with C. Matius 
(born c. 670/84), and Caelius Rufus (born c. 666/88) ; his relations 
with Asinius Pollio (born 670/84) are somewhat doubtful, but 
to Sallust (born 667/87) and M. Antony (born c. 671/83), he was 
decidedly hostile. The personal and political relations of Varro 
Atacinus (born c. 672/82) are not known. 

The year 691/63, in which Cicero was consul, forms to a cer- 
tain extent a turning-point in his life as well as in the relative 
position of the political parties. Hence we divide the whole 
period into two halves and assign to the first all those writers 
whose principal achievements (whether literary or personal) are 
anterior to that year, and to the second those who flourished after 
691/63. 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE CICERONIAN PERIOD. 
671/83-691/63. 


164. M. Terentius Varro, born a. 638/116 in the Sabine 
town of Reate, probably of a family of equestrian rank, from 
the very first devoted himself especially to the investigation of 
antiquarian lore and to literature, though he did not keep aloof 
from public life and was employed in public business (especially 
by Pompey) whenever a man of firm and trustworthy character 
was required. In the civil war also he fought in Spain on the side 
of the constitutional party against Caesar, who however after his 
victory designated him the librarian of the collection contem- 
plated by him; M. Antony on the other hand (711/43) proscribed 
him. He escaped the danger and, laborious to his death, reached 
the age of almost 90 years. Varro was a writer of extensive learn- 
ing, of marvellous fertility and versatile both in his subjects and 
form; we meet in him a peculiar mixture of the simple popular 
element and the most universal culture, of homely mirth and old- 
fashioned austerity. He was honourable in character, sober and 
upright, devoted to the good old time, keenly interested in all 
sides of the genuine old Roman life, but also accessible to Greek 
culture. His diction is vigorous and pithy, though stiff, often 
abrupt and disjointed, and regardless of symmetry and finish. 


1. Varro wrote de sua vita libri III (cf. § 166, 3). Hisxoxys. in Euseb. chron. 
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ad a, Abr. 1901=638/116 M. Terentius Varro filosofus et poeta nascitur. The same 
ad 1990=727/27 M. Terentius Varro filosofus prope nonagenarius morilur. He is 
called Reatinus by Syumacucs ep. 1, 2; cf. Varro RR. 2, praef. 6. 2, 8, 3. 5. 6. 
Incorrectly Acoust. civ. d. 4,1 Romae natus et educatus, His expressions in the 
Catus seem to apply to himself: mihi puero modica una fuit tunica et toga, sine 
Sasciis calciamenta, equus sine ephippio, balneum non cotidianum, alveus rarus, He 
was a pupil of Stilo (§ 148, 1) and of Antioches of Ascalon (Cic. acad. post. 1, 12), 
like Cicero, He was a friend of Cn. Pompey (Grit. 14, 7,2 Gn. Pompeius . : 
M. Varronem, familiarem suum, rogacit ete.) and Atticus (Cic. Att. 2, 25,1. Varro 
RR. 2, 1, 25. 2, 2, 2), but never very intimate with Cicero, owing to their different 
characters (Roth 1.1.8). Letters to him by Cicero, fam. 9, 1-8. Triumvir (capi- 
talis?), trib. pl. (Gexi. 13, 12,6); aedil. (Virruv. 2, 8,9; cf. Purx. NH. 35, 178). 
According to coins Pro Q(uaestore) of Pompey as proconsul, probably a. 678/76 in 
Spain against Sertorius (Rorn 1), 12), where he served at that time (Sart. hist. 


2, fr. 42 Aaec postquam Varro in maius more rumorum accepit), certainly his leu-— 
tenant in the war against the pirates a. 687/67 (Varro RR. 2, praef. 7. Pur. . 


NH. 3,101. Fror. 1, 41, 10) and rewarded (Pix. NH. 7, 115, 16, 7) with a corona 
navalis (rostrata), probably (Rots 1.1. 17) also in the war against Mithridates 
(a. 688/66). It seems that after this he became praetor (Tuxmist. p. 453 Dind.: 
Bdpwe riyw dfawdX\exur hpyer dpxyy, cf. Appian. b. c. 4, 47 dorparyn«es), a. 695/59 he 
became a member of the commission of twenty charged with the execution of the 
lex Iulia agraria passed by the triumvirs (Varro RR. 1, 2, 10, cf. Pris. NH. 7, 
176). a. 706/49 he was in company with Afranius and Pvetreius lieutenant to 
Pompey in Spain (Fvor. 2, 18, 29) and, after the desertion of one of his legions, 
was obliged to surrender to Caesar (Cans. b. c. 1, 88. 2, 17-20) and seems to have 
had no further share in the rest of the war against him. In 707/47 Varro dedi- 
cated to him his Antiquitates rerum div. (Lactaxt. 1, 6,7. AvoGustrn. civ. d. 7, 
$5). He was designated librarian (Svet. Caes. 44; cf. Isip. orig. 6,5, 1), M. Antony, 
who in 707/47 had been obliged by Caesar’s order to render up an estate of Varro's 
which he had first seized (Cic, Phil. 2, 108) and again took possession of a. 710/44, 
proscribed him 711/43; but Fufius Calenus saved his life (Arr. b. c. 4, 47), though 
part of his library (Grit. 3, 10, 17) and his large estates were lost (at least it seems 
so, Rotn }.1. 28 sq.). Var. Max. 8, 7,3 Terentius Varro . . . non annis, quibus 
saeculi lempua aequavit, quam stilo vivacior fuit. in eodem enim lectulo et spiritus eius 
ef egregiorum operum cursus exelinctus est. Prix. NH. 29, 65 ni Mf. Varro LXXNIII 
vilae anno prodidisset etc. ib. 7, 115 Varronis (in the public library of Asinius 
Pollio, § 219, 21, founded 716/38) unius riventis posita est imago. Cf. § 165, 1. 
JGScuseiper, vita Varr., in his Scriptt. R. R. 1, 2,217. PRE. 6, 1688, KLRortn, 
das Leben des Varro, Bas. 1857. GBorssier, la vie et les ouvrages de V., Par. 1861. 
ARuesg, Phil. 27, 288. 


2. General characterisation. Cic. Brut. 60 diligentissimus investigator antijui- 
tatis. acad. post. 1,9 nos in nostra urbe peregrinantes . . . tut libri quasi domum 
reduzerunt. . . . tu aetatem patriae, tu discriptiones temporum, tu sacrorum iura, 
tu sacerddum, tu domesticam, tu bellicam disciplinam, tu sedem regionum, locorum, tu 
omnium divinarum humanarumque rerum nomina, genera, officia, causas aperuisti 
pPlurimumque idem poetis nostris omninoque latinis et litteris luminis et verbis attulisti, 
atque ipse varium et eleyans omni feri numero poema fecisti philosophiamque multis 
locis incohasti, ad impellendum satis, ad edocendum parum. or. Phil. 2, 105. Ap. 
Avovst. civ. dei 6, 2 homo omnium facile acutissimus et sine ulla dubitatione doctissi- 
mus. Irritably ad Att. 13, 18 (a. 709/45) homo ro\vypagwraros numguam me lacessivit 
(challenged me by dedicating a work to me). Drowns. 2, 21 Tepévrios Otdppuw . . . 
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avip roy xara thy airiw pilav dxpacdyruw wo\vmepéraros, Quint. 10, 1, 95 Terentius 
Varro, vir Romanorum eruditissimus. plurimos hic libros et doctissimos composutt, 
perilissimus linguae latinae et omnis antiguitatis et rerum graecarum nostrarumque, 
plus tamen scientiae collaturus quam eloquentiae. 12, 11, 24 quam mulla, paene omnia, 
tradidit Varro! Avavstin. civ. d.6,2 M. Varro . . . tametst minus est suavis 
eloqguio, doctrina tamen atque sententiis ita refertus ext ut in omni eruditione . . 
studiosum rerum tantum iste doceat quantum studiosum verborum Cicero delectat. 
Farther: ‘vir doctissimus undecumque Varro’ (Txrentian. Maver. GL. 6, 409, 2846) 
qui tam multa legit ut aliquid ei scribere vacasse miremur, tam multa scripsit quam 
multa vix quemquam legere potuisse credamus. Sex. cons. ad Helv. 8,1. APues. 
apol. 42 and others. Pxrut. Romul. 12 Ovdppwra rdv girdcogov, dvépa ‘Pwyaiwy cv 
igroplg BiSaxwrarov. 


165. The total number of the works of Varro, according to 
a list ultimately to be traced to himself, amounted to about 620 
books, belonging to 74 different works. Of the poetical works 
we can form an approximate idea as to which categories they 
belonged to only from the fragments of the saturae Menippeae 
(150 books), which fluctuate between the metrical and prose 
forms. Of the other poetical writings (saturae, pseudotragoediae 
and poemata) we know nothing but the names. 


1. Gut. 8, 10,17 tum ibi addit (M. Varro in primo librorum qui inscribluntur 
Hebdomades), se quoque iam duodecimam annorum hebdomadam ingressum esse (Le. his 
age was more than 77 years) et ad eum diem septuaginta hebdomadas librorum (i.e. 
490) conscripsisse. Ausox. profess. Burdig. 20, 1 omnis doctrinae ratio . . . quan- 
tam condit sexcentis (a round number) Varro voluminibus. A list of the works of 
Varro, which is wanting in arrangement both as to contents and chronology, but 
is derived from a good source, was given by Jerome in one of the (missing) letters 
ad Paulam (cf. Hisron. de vir. illustr. 54). Some quotations from it are contained 
in Reri. apol. 2, 20. But the original list was discovered in a MS, of the public 
library at Arras in the praefatio to Rufinus’ translation of Origines’ commentary 
on Genesis, and was first published and explained in the chief treatise on Varro's 
writings by Ritscut, op. 3, 419. A facsimile of the MS. ib. 500. See also JBPitra, 
spicil. Solesm. 3 (Par. 1855), 811 (cf. p. 1) and CuCuarrvuis, Sentences de Varron et 
liste de ses ouvrages d'aprés différents manuscrits (Par. 1856) 117, where two Paris 
MSS. of the Homiliae in Genesim are used. Cf. Ritscut, op. 3,524. The list does 
not profess to be complete (et alia plura, quae enumerare longum est, viz medium 
descripsi indicem, et legentibus fastidium est), and contains 39, or (if we reckon singly 
the singulares libri X, the uovifiS\o which have been grouped together, and of 
which the contents cannot be determined) 48 numbers (with 490 single books), of 
which however 21 known to us from other sources are missing. The titles men- 
tioned in this list will in the following list be marked thus *. Hence Ritscnt, op. 
9, 485, fixes the whole number of Varro's works at 74, and calculates the vumber 
of books approximately at 620, whence we should have to assume the composition 
of 180 books during the last 11 or 12 years of Varro’s life, which were, it is 
true, spent in perfect leisure. To the last part of his life belong by far the most 
important and extensive of his works, and to his earlier years we assign his 
poetical and rhetorical compositions, especially the saturae Menippeae and the 
logistorici, Remarkable are in Jerome's list the three érrouai (which stand side 
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by side) of the Antiquitates (§ 166, 4 in fin.), the Imagines (p. 260, 1. 18), the books 
de 11. (§ 167, 2 ad fin.): did Varro arrange these himself? It is more probable 
that some later writer condensed the diffuse and inconvenient works for every- 
day use. 


2. With regard to Varro's metrical compositions, we knew before the discovery 
of Jerome’s list only epigrams on the Imagines and lines from the saturae Menip- 
peae (see below). As in the Menippeae Varro founded himself on the Cynic 
Menippos, so he may in the *pseudotragoediarum libri VI, which were certainly 
not intended for the stage, have taken as his model the rpayydia of the Cynics 
Diogenes and Oinomaos or of the sillographer Timon. ERoupr, gr. Rom. 249. 
OCacsivs, lit. Centr.-Bl. 1887, 279. Rirscut, op. 3, 527. Riese, Varr. satt. 81.— 
Next *poematum libri X: cf. Diom. GL. 1,400 Varro in poetico libro. Varro ap. 
Non, 428 verla plura modice in quandam contecta formam.—*Satirarum libri III, 
perhaps in the manner of Lucilius and in contrast to the Menippean (n. 8) in 
verse throughout. Horace never mentions Varro as his predecessor in satire. 
Does he refer to him S. 1, 10,47? Ruitscut, op. 8, 431.—The existence of a didactic 
poem by Varro de rerum natura may be presumed from Quinz. 1, 4, 4 (grammar 
cannot be ignara philosophiae vel propter Empedoclem in Graecis, Varronem ac 
Lucretium in Latinis, qui praecepta sapientiae versibus tradiderunt) and Lactanrt. 
div. inst. 2, 12,4 (Empedocles . . . de rerum natura versibus scripsit, ut apud 
Romanos Lucretius et Varro; on VeLiEi. 2, 36, 2 auctores carminum Varronem ac 
Lucretium, see Riesz, Varro p. 50), unless indeed Quintilian and Lactantius after 
him assamed the existence of a work of this kind from the words of Cicero (acad, 
post., see above p. 258, n. 21.7). Cf. ARigsx, Varr. satt. Men. 16. Retrrruscueip’s 
Suetonius 408, 


83. *Satirarum Menippearum libros CL are mentioned by Hieronymus (n. 1) 
Quit. 10, 1, 95 alterum tllud etiam prius satirae genus, sed non sola carminum 
varietate mixtum condidit Terentius Varro (cf. LMOtirr, RhM. 24, 140). Prosus 
on Verg. Ecl. 6, 31, p. 14,19 K.: Varro . . . Menippeus (Atuxn. 4, 160° Ovdppwv 
& Mesiwreos émixadovperos), non a magistro, cuius aetas longe praecesserat, nomina- 
tus, sed a socielale ingenti, quod is quoque (Menippus) omnigeno carmine satiras 
suas expoliverat (cf. ERoupr, griech. Roman 249). Title of a satire by Varro Tagh 
Mevixrwov. Cic. acad. poster, 1, 8 (a. 709/45; Varro is the speaker): in illis veteribus 
wostris quae Menippum imitati, non inter pretatt, quadam hilaritale conspersimus multa 
ad mixta ex intima philosophia, multa dicta dialectice. ib. 1, 9 (Cicero addresses Varro, 
§ 164, 2) atryue ipse varium et elegans omni fere numero poema fecisti, a passage which 
probably refers to these Menippeae, although poema seems a curious title both as to 
the term and number by which to designate a work comprising 150 books and con- 
taining also prose. Gevr. 2.18,7 Menippus, cutus ltbros M. Varro in satiris aemulatus 
est, quas alit cynicas, tpse appellat Menippeas. The Cynic Menippos of Gadara (about 
250 nc, concerning him CWacusuuts, sillogr. gr.? 78) had treated questions of 
social life and of philosophy grovdeyeXoos in a jocular tone, and with frequent 
innuendos aimed at followers of other systems, in a prose work mixed with verse. 
His manner may still be recognised in his imitator Lucian. The mixture of prose 
and verse in Varro is seen from the fragments in addition to the passage in Probus 
(see also fragm. 58 B).—In the fragments of Varro’s Menippeae there is especially 
freyuent censure of the falling away of the present from the simplicity of early 
times. The form was motley (e.g. grotesque personifications of ideas); erudition 
and practical life, mythology and history, the past and the present supplied the 
subjects. Especially were to be found, as also in Menippos, ridicule of the philo- 
sophers (Armorum iudicium, Noyopayxia, repl alpécewr, ragh Mevirwov, Periplu lib. 
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IT repli ¢irogopias : this is the only one of the satires comprising several books) and 
many allusions to the Cynics (Cynicus, trroxtwy, cvvodidaoxakucd, cuvoptrup, v8poxbwy ; 
cf. GKxaacx, Herm. 18, 148). The form frequently is a dialogue, and Varro seems 
to have sometimes introduced his own person (addresses Varro, Marce [362 B. 60. 
175. 505); ef. the titles Marcopolis, Marcipor and Bimarcus). As concerns the 
order of ideas, we should probably imagine it to a certain extent like Horace’s 
Satires, loose and desultory. The whole was evidently one of the most character- 
istic productions of Roman literature, full of humour and spirit and in many 
points equal to the Lucilian satires; but the influence was not commensurate with 
the importance of the work, which was set aside as that of a whimsical person out 
of keeping with the times. Side by side with many peculiarities of popular com- 
position (proverbs, puns, obscenities, alliteration, diminutives) we also meet with 
a liberal admixture of Greek, single words as well as whole lines, The metres 
used are of a varied character, and really omni fere numero, but treated with strict 
correctness. Iambic senarii prevail; besides these we have trochaics, halting 
iambics and trochaics, hexameters (and distichs), anapaests; but also sotadean 
lines (Lachmann’s kl. Schr. 2, 48), galliambics, hendecasyllables, glyconeans, 
cretics, bacchiacs. BCcne.er's Petronius (1882) p. 247. The greater number 
of fragments have been preserved by Nonius; those of the Eumenides are most 
numerous. Gellius is most useful in fixing the original contents and parts of 
the saturae Menippeae, hence the lists in Vauten ].]. 203 and ARrese p. 38. As 
a rule, the titles are strange and arbitrary (e.g. Sesculixes, Papiapapae, Yxcauaxia), 
sometimes Latin and sometimes Greek, not seldom taken from a proverb (nescis 
quid vesper serus vehat ; cras credo, hodie nihil; longe fugit qui suos fugil; mutuum 
muli scabunt ; &\Xos obros “Hpax\js, Sis waides ol yépovres and others), many are twofold, 
e.g. Aborigines wepl dvOpurwv picews; Est modus matulae rep péOns; Desultorius repi 
rou ypagew etc. Such double titles e.g. also in the Cynic Oinomavs (n. 4. § 166, 2).— 
In 709/45 Cicero (acad. post. 1,8) makes Varro call these satires vefera aua, But the 
publication of such a comprehensive work was naturally spread over a series of 
years: thus Varro wrote the Sexagessis only after his 60th year (see fragm. 485. 
491. 498 sy. B.) and also the yepovrodidacnados (181 8qq. B.) and the Tithonus epi 
ytpws (544 sqq. B.) evidently only as an old man. In the xogporoptvn repl Pbopas 
xéopou the battle of Thapsus (708/46) is probably mentioned. The Tpixdpavos (§ 166, 
8), supposing it to belong here, was composed 694/60.—Otherwise unknown is 
Scantius in the fr. 142 B. ut seribit S. ‘horno per Dionysia’ (the name also Cic, Mil. 
75. Prin. NH. 2, 240. Tac. ann. 4, 16. CIL. indd.). 

4. Most recent collection of the remains of the satt. Men. by ARresg (Lpz. 
1865) and FBtcurecer in the smal] ed. of Petronius (? Ber]. 1882), p. 161. Criticism: 
JVaucen, in Varr. sat. Menipp. coniectanea, Lps. 1958; ORinarcx, RhM. 14, 102. 
FB6cur ter, RhM. 14, 419. 20, 401. LMCuer, metr. poet. lat. and JJ. 5, 488. 507. 
JMiuty, Varroniana (esp. for the Modius), Bas2] 1865. EBinnrens, RhM. 27. 490, 
LFatepcanper in the Konigsb. Ind. lect. 1878 sq. p. 3.sq. LHavet, rev. de phil. 6. 
52, 7,177, 198 and others,—LMenrcxuin, die Doppeltitel der varron. Menippese u. 
Logistorici, RhM. 12, 872; cf. Phil. 18, 718. ARuese, prolegg. to his ed.; in the 
symb. phil. Bonn. 479; RhM. 21, 109; Phil. 27, 816—Momasex, RG. 8°, 603. 
Risseck, rom. Dicht. 1, 248. 


166. Varro’s prose-writings embraced almost all branches 
of knowledge and literature, oratory, history both general 


and literary, jurisprudence, grammar, philosophy, geography, 
husbandry etc. But in all this universal study, Varro always 
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kept his own country and its past steadily in view, and through 
that portion of his writings exercised an immense influence, 
both directly and indirectly. The Christian Fathers especially, 
and among them pre-eminently S. Augustine, studied and used 
him diligently. The most important prose works of Varro 
were his Antiquitates rerum humanarum et divinarum, which 
long survived in literature, the books de lingua latina, rerum 
rusticarum, the Encyclopaedia of the artes liberales (Disciplina- 
rum libri) and his Imagines. 


1. Speeches: *Orationum libri XXII, and *Suasionum libri III, the first 
probably exercises of the pen never delivered (some also pamphlets), possibly in- 
tended as laudationes (Varro’s laudatio Porciae ap. Cic. Att. 13, 48, 2), the 
Suasiones perhaps of a political character. Each book seems to have contained 
only one speech. Rutscut, op. 3, 433. 492. 

2. *Aoywropxar libri LX XVI, discussions of philosophical (chiefly ethical) 
questions (Ady) with plentiful additions of historical instances (icroplau) derived 
from mythology and history, perhaps in the manner of Heraclides of Pontus, and 
like Cicero's Cato and Laelius serious and popular, in prose, some of them at least 
in the form of dialogues, Each piece bore a twofold title, the first part of which 
was the name of some person, either living or dead, who was connected with the 
subject-matter, and was perhaps the principal speaker, the second part indicating 
the contents in Latin; eg. Catus de liberis educandis; Messala de valetudine ; 
Curio de deorum cultu; Marius de fortuna; Orestes de insania; (Fundanius) 
Gallus de admirandis (cf. LHavert, rev. de phil.7,177); Sisenna de historia. They 
were probably written*at an advanced age, at the end of the 7th and beginning 
of the 8th century u.c. So late a writer as Aro.t. Sipon. ep. 8, 6 ad fin. says Varro- 
nem logistoricum . . . misi. Rairscut, op. 8, 403. 440, 482.498. ARtesr, Varr. 
sat. Menipp. 82. 58 and the fragments (those of the Catus very numerous) ib. 247. 
LKaanser, Varronis Curio de cultu deorum, Friedland 1651. LMercxuix, Phil. 13, 
723. CuCuarrvis, frag. des ouvrages de V. intitulés Logistorici, Hebdomades, 

. . de forma philosophiae, Par. 1968. 


3. Subjects of contemporary history : *Legationum libri III and *de Pompeio 
HIT, also *de sua vita libri HI (Cuanis. GL. 1, 89, 28 Varro de vita sua); the first 
no doubt treated of Varro's own achievements as the legate of Pompey, in the 
war with the pirates, against Mithridates and in Spain; see § 164,1. GOemrcnrex, 
acta Lips. 8, 432; plinian. Studd. 27. RReitzexsteix, Herm. 20,517. The work on 
Pompey seems to have been in defence of him. Burtscut, op. 3, 436. Appian. b. 
c. 2,9 (a. 694/60) cal ms adrae (of the triumvirs Pompeius, Caesar and Crassus) 
THvde Thy cuudpogivny avyypagets, Ovdppuw dl B:SXy weprraSaw dréypaye Tpixdparoy 
(cf. § 165, 3 ad fin.). 

4. Works on Roman history. a) *Antiquitatam libri XLI (Jerome errone- 
ously has XLV), a system of Roman antiquities, divided into two parts according 
to the subject-matter, rerum humanarum in 25 books (4 parts of 6 books each, 
with an introductory book); then (quod prius exstiterint civitates, deinde ab eis res 
divinae institulae sint, Avoustin. civ. d. 6, 4),16 rerum divinarum (5 parts of 3 
books each, with one book to serve as introduction) ; see the account in AuGusTIN. 
de civ. dei 6,3; NZI libros scripsit antiquitatum; hos in res humanas divinasque 
divisit, rebus humanis XXV, divinis XVI tribuit, In the res humanae the author 

B.L. 8 
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took as the basis for his classification (cf. also Vanrno ap. Non. 92,11) the ques- 
tions: gut (homines) agant, ubi, quando, quid agant; likewise in the res divinae the 
corresponding ones: gut (homines) exhibeant, ubi, quando, quid exhibeant, here is 
added the question: quibus exhibeant (sc, deis). From the summary of contents 
in Avevustin. 1.1. (especially accurate for the res divinae) results the following 
strictly systematised division of the whole work: I. Rerum Humaxancm Lupe 
XXV: book 1 general introduction (librum unum singularem qui communiter prius 
de omnibus loqueretur in capile posuit). Book 2-7 de hominibus. 8-18 de Jocis 
(geography of the Roman Empire, which was at a later time made use of by 
Verrius Flaccus, Pliny and others; RRerrzexstern Herm. 20, 516, 530), 14-19 de 
temporibus (see Get. 8, 2,1 Varro in libro rer. human, quem de diebus secripsit. 
Serv. Aen. 8, 526 Varro de saeculis. On this section HKertyer, krit. Bemerk. zu 
Varro usw., Halle 1868, 14. OFGnurre, Herm. 10, 51), 20-25 de rebus (Grtt. 1, 25, 
1 Varro in libro humanarum qui est de bello et pace). I1.—Rerum pivixarum Lipset 
XVI: book 1 general introduction (et istorum exordio unum singularem qui prius de 
omnibus loqueretur apposuit), B. 2-4 de hominibus (2 de pontificibus. 3 de 
auguribus. 4 de xvviris sacrorum). 5-7 de locis (5 de sacellis. 6 de sacris 
aedibus. 7 de locis religiosis). 8-10 de temporibus (8 de feriis. 9 de ludis 
circensibus. 10 de ludis scenicis), 11-13 de sacris (11 de consecrationibus. 
12 de sacris privatis. 18 de sacris publicis), 14-16 de deis (14 de deis certis. 
15 de deis incertis, 16 de deis praecipuis atque selectis).—The rer. divin. libri 
were intended to counteract the decay of the religion of the State and were 
addressed ad Caesarem pontificem (Aucustin. de civ. dei 7,35. Lactanrt. inst. 1, 
6, 7) and seem, therefore, to have been published about the close of 707/47. Of 
the entire work there was also an abridgment: *ér:rou} antiquitatum, ex libris XLI 
[I] libri VITIT: see § 165, 1 in fin. Priscian seems to be the last who possessed the 
Antiqq. complete. Eurscut, op. 8, 444. LHKraaner, de Varr. antiqg. . .. libris 
XLI, Halle 1834; ZfAW. 1852, 895. LMerce.ry, Phil. 18, 731. The fragments 
are collected and explained by RMerxex in his edition of Ovid’s Fasti p. cv1. 
PMirscn, de Varr. antiqq. rer. humanarum libris (with a collection of fragments), 
Lpz. Studd. 5, 1 (compare OFGrurrr, Phil. Wechr. 1883, 464). CHJFrancxey, 
fragmenta Varronis in libris Augustini de civ. dei, Leid. 1836. LOtrceat. Theo- 
logumena Varroniana a s, Augustino in iudicium vocata, Sorau 1858. 1859. 
LMerckury, de Varrone coronarum Rom. militarium interprete praecipho, Dorp. 
1859, On the employment of the Antigq. rer. human. by later writers see O@hkurre, 
commentat. Mommsen. 540, 


b) *Annalium libri III, probably a chronological compendium like the annalis 
of Atticus and the chronica of Cornelius Nepos. Rutscut, op. 8, 447. LUrvicas, 
Anfiinge der griech. Kinstlergesch. 85; die Quellenregister zu Plin. p.17. That 
these annales (Cuamis. GL. 1, 105, 6. Varro . . . in annali) as well as the 
res urbanae (below, g) area garbled selection from Antiquitates rerum humana- 
rum is an untenable conjecture of OGruprs’s, comment. Mommsen. 541. 550, 825. 


c) *de vita populi romani (cf. Dikaiarchos’ Bios ‘E\d8es ; cf. Varro BR. 1, 2, 
16) libri ITII, dedicated to Atticus (Cuanis. GL. 1, 126), to judge from the frag- 
ments (collected by Krrrnzr p. 21) a kind of history of Roman civilisation. It 
was written perhaps about 711/43 (Rirscut, op. 8, 450). Borsster 1.1. 188 H 
Kerner, Varronis de vita pop. rom. . . . quae exstant, Halle 1863. 

d) de gente populi rom. 4 books; see Arnon. ady. nat. 5,8 Varro... in libro- 
rum quattuor primo quos de gente conscriptos rom. pop. dereliquit, curiosis computa- 
tionibus edocet ab diluvii tempore (of Deucalion) ad usque Hirti consulatum et Pansae 
(a. 711/43) annorum esse milia nondum duo. They were therefore written a. 711/48 
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or shortly afterwards; an attempt to bring Roman chronology into accordance with 
that of other parta of history, and thus to fix the pedigree of the Roman nation 
(Rorn, Leben des Varro 27). This genealogy was, after a chronological introduc- 
tion on the Sicyonian and Athenian dynasties (bk. 1 and 2), carried down to the 
Latin (bk. 3) and Roman (bk. 4) dynasties, great attention being paid to quid 
Romani a quaque trazerint gente per imitationem, (Serv. Aen. 7,176; cf. RScHoxt, 
Herm. 11, 337.) This work was much used by S. Aucustine in book 18 de civ. dei 
in the first half, see esp. c. 2. 18. Faanxcxry, fragm. Varr. 124. HKettner, 
varronische Studien (Halle 1865) 38; the fragments ib. 63 and in HPerer’s hist. 
frag. 228. 

e) de familiis troianis (families of patrician rank descended from Aeneas or 
his companions) in several books (Serv. Aen. 5, 704 Varro in libris quos de familiis 
froiants seripsit.) See Ritscnt, op. 3, 445. WHerrzrexrc in the notes on his 
translation of the Aeneid 5, 116. p. 869, 


f) Aetia (Arca, after the example of Kallimachos), explanations (of the ratio, 
causa, the cur) of Roman customs and manners, especially those of private life, 
the principal source of Plutarch's Alma pwuaixd; the only question is whether 
Plutarch made use of Varro himself, or only took Varronian materials at second 
hand, LMercxuix, Phil. 3, 267. 18, 710. GTuivo, de Varrone Plut. quaestt. rom. 
auctore praecipuo, Bonn 1853, JJWLacus, Plutarchus Varronis studiosus, 
Helsingf. 1847. Ruitscnt, op. 8, 451. FLeo, de Plutarchi quaestionum roman. 
auctoribus, Halle 1864. PGrarsses, de Varron. doctrinae ap. Plut. vestigiis, Lpz. 
Studd. 4. 157. 


g) *rerum urbanarum libri III (cf. Cuauts. GL. 1, 183 Varro de rebus urbants 
ITI), perhaps a history of the city of Rome, especially on questions of topography. 
Ritscuc 1). 449. Borssiex 1.1. 169. OJannx, Herm. 2, 285. HJorpax, Topogr. d. 
Stadt Rom. 1, 1, 43. 


h) tribuum liber (quoted by Varro LL. 5, 56); used in the articles concern- 
ing the tribes in Festus ? see LMercxuin, quaestt. Varr. (Dorpat 1852), 5. - 


All these works (b—h) form the completion and detailed explanation of the 
subject treated in the Antiqq. rerum humanarum, to which also belongs the 
Eloaywyyae (cf. § 2,8) ad Pompeium composed as early as 683/71 (Pompeius cum 
tniluryg foret consulatum, GELL.)—ex quo disceret quid facere dicereque deberet cum 
senatum cousuleret (GELL. 14, 7,2). See § 166,6,d. But the subject treated in the 
res divinae does not recur in any work of more special scope: the passage Varro 
in augurum libris (Macrob. sat. 1, 16, 19) is doubtful (perhaps we should read libro 
i.e. antiquitatum) ; see Rirscat, op. 8, 480. 


5, Works on literary history (cf. AKuessiine, coniectan. III, Greifsw. 1886, 
ILI): *de bibliothecis III; *de proprietate scriptorum III (perhaps on questions 
of style, Ritscuz, op. 3, 463); de poetis (the Roman) in several books (Gxt. 1, 
24,3 epigramma Plauti.. . a M. Varrone positum in libro de poetis primo; cf. 
17, 21, 483. 45); *de poematis III (probably a treatise on poetic art); *de lectioni- 
bus III (seems to have dealt with recitation, Ritscut 1.1. 460); de compositione 
saturarum (Noy. 67). Dramatic literature and Plautus were especially treated 
by Varro in a series of works (Ritscut 1.1. 455), Also *de originibus scenicis ITT ; 
*de scenicis actionibus (exhibitions) III (acc. to Jenowx; in Craris. GL. 1, 95 
Varro de actionibus scenicis V ; cf. de dub. nomin GL. 5, 590); *de actis scenicis 
IIT; (so in Jerome, i.e, concerning the dramatic records, the didascalie ; this 
work was probably the source of the scenic notices which have been preserved ; 
see § 109, 4 and FScnortzt, RhM. 81, 471.—Ritscat, op. 3, 457 wrote de actibus 
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scenicis=concerning the arrangement of the acts); *de personis (masks) III; *de 
descriptionibus (characters) II] ; *quaestionum Plautinarum V (possibly ex- 
planations of obscure expressions) and de comoediis Plautinis (perhaps on the 
genuine and spurious plays) several books (M. Varro in libr. de comoediis Pl. 
primo, Gxt. 8, 8,9). Sxevics Aen. 10, 894 (ut etiam Varro in ludis theatralibus 
docet) speaks rather of the book of the Antiqq. rer. div. treating de ludis scenicis 
(see above p. 258, 1. 19) than of the treatise de scenicis actionibus.—Of special 
importance among the writings of Varro concerning literary history are 

*Imaginum libri XV or Hebdomades, illustrated biographies, published about 
715/39 (Gx. 3, 10, 17), containing, with the prose text, 700 portraits of Greek 
and Roman celebrities (kings and generals, statesmen, poets, prose-writers, profes- 
sional men, artists, men famous in all branches of knowledge) with a (metrical) 
elogium on each. The first book seems to have formed the introduction with 14 
types of the classes given in the succeeding books ; the other 14 books (or 7 dyads, 
the even numbers for the aliens, especially the Greeks, the odd for the Romans) 
would seem to have contained 7 hebdomades or 49 imagines each (14 x 49 = 686 + i4 
=700). There was also (most likely at a later date) a cheap (popular) edition, 
probably without portraits, * Excrozj ex Imaginum libris XV libros III. Cf. § 165, 
1 in fin. Ritscue. op. 8,554. Poon. NH. 85, 11 imaginum amorem flagrasse quondam 
testes sunt Alticus ile Ciceronis (see § 172, 2, d) ef M. Varro benignissimo invento, insertis 
voluminum suorum fecunditati septingentorum inlustrium aliquo modo itmaginibus 

. inventor muneris etiam dis invidiosi, quando (the celebrities as depicted) in 
omnes lerras misit ut praesentes esse ubique ceu di possent. Gru. 8,10, 1 M. Varro 
in primo librorum qui inscribuntur hebdomades vel de imaginibus. 8,11, 7 M. Varro 
in librode imaginibus primo Homeri imagini epigramma hoc adposuit. Sysmacn. 
epist. 1,2 scis Terentium . . . Featinum . . . hebdomadum libros epigrammatum 
adiectione condiisse . . . in socerum . . . tibi delegamus epigrammata, nam et 
Varronis libri diversis nolantur auctoribus. Cf. ib. 1,4. Auson. Mosell. 305 forsan 
et inxignes hominumque operumque labores (of Greek architecture) hic habuit decimo 
celebrata volumine Marci hebdomas.—Perhaps the sketcher Ilaia (Maia? Laia?) of 
Cyzicus supplied the illustrations? Cf. Piin. NH. 83, 147 and WFroaner, Phil. 
Suppl. 5, 18.—MHerretz, Arch. Ztg. 8, 142. Ritscur, op. 8, 452. 508. 528. 544. 564. 
LMercxiis in the Dorpater Ind. lect. 1857 (reprinted in Ruitscut’s op. 8, 580) ; 
RbM. 13, 460 and Phil. 18, 742. 15, 709. LUruicus, RhM. 14, 607. JVanuex, JJ. 
77, 737. MScumipt, RhM. 20, 298. 

Pliny derived from Varro many notices concerning the mechanical arts: 
but it is not demonstrable that Varro composed special treatises on the history 
of art. AFurtwAnocrer, Plin. u.s. Quellen in der Kunstgesch. (Lpz. 1877), 56. 
TuScnremer, de artificum aetatibus in Pun. NH., Lpz. 1872. GOsuwicnen, 
plinian. Studd. 106, 203. 


6. Warks an various departments of science (Rirscut 1.1, 441). 


a) *Disciplinarum libri IX, the first encyclopaedia in Roman literature on 
the artes liberales, as they had been developed by the Greeks, viz. 1 grammatica 
(Witmanns, Varr. gramm. 98. 208), 2 dialectica, 3 rhetorica, 4 geometria, 5 
arithmetica, 6 astrologia (OGrurrs, Herm. 11, 237), 7? musica, 8 medicina, 9 
architectura (cf. § 57, 1), out of which grew the seven artes liberales which are 
met with as early asS. Augustine and Martianus Capella. If we are justified 
in referring to bk.8 the words of Puiny NH. 29, 65 (cunctarer in proferendo ex his 
remedio ni M. Varro LXXAIII vitae anno prodidisset), this work would seem to be 
one of Varro’s latest eompositions (Grurrg |.1, 239 argues otherwise). In general 
Ruitscut, op. 8, 358. 441. 474. LMercxxin, Phil. 18, 736. 
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b) The single departments comprised by Varro in his Discipl. libri were 
mostly again treated by him in special treatises, e.g. grammar (see below, e), 
philosophy, *de forma philosophiae libri III; perhape also a single book de 
philosophia, see Avoustin. civ. d. 19, 1; ef. Ritscnz, op. 8, 441. LKranner, de 
Varrone ex Martiani satura supplendo, c. 1: de Varronis philosophia, Friedland 
1846. These philosophical treatises were undoubtedly written after Cicero's 
Academica, i.e. after 709/45 (Witmaxxs, Varr. gramm. libr. 9). There was also a 
special treatise on rhetoric (Varro . . . in libro III Rhetoricorum, Prisciay. 
GL. 2, 489), and also the *libri IX de principiis numerorum, which were no doubt 
in the Pythagorean spirit. On the geometria see § 52,2. On gromatic (§ 58) the 
treatise de mensuris (Priscian. GL. 2, 420, Borrnivs de geometr. p. 1234): 
Ritscuv, op. 8, 475. 494.—*De valitudine tuenda liber I: was it an independent 
work or rather a logistoricus ? (Ruitscut 1.1. 440. 475), 


c) Geographical. Besides the books 8-18 of the antiquitt. hum. (see above) the 
books de ora maritima (Serv. Aen. 1, 108, 112. 5, 19. 8, 710), which appear to have 
been directions for navigation (on coast-lines and coast-settlements, dangers and 
difficulties of navigation, wind and weather, ebb and flood tides etc.); called by 
Veoet. 5, 11 libri navales, by Sotis. 11, 6 opus qued de littoralibus est. Varro LL. 9, 
26 probably himself refers to some part of the book in libro quem feci de aestuariis 
(i.e. on the subject of the ebb and flood tides), Moxsex on Solin. p. xix.; Herm. 
18, 161. DDerversex, commentt. Mommsen. 27. RReitzexsteix, Herm. 20, 523; 
21, 240. Orswicnes, plinian. Studd. 47. EScuwrper, Phil. 46, 276.—Akin to this 
us regards its subject is the meteorological calendar for mariners ephemeris navalis 
(Now. 71,19). Itiner. Alex. M.6 Varro Cn. Pompeio per Hispanias militaturo librum 
illum Ephemeridos sub nomine elaboravit (therefore composed about 677/77). Besides 
this a second Ephemeris (agrestis or rustica? ? RReitzexsteiy, de scriptt. R. R., 
Berl. 1884, 44): Prisc. GL. 2, 25, 20 Varro in ephemeride: postea honoris cirtutum 
causa lulit Caesaris . . . mensis Iulius est appellatus (therefore written after 
708 46). Berax, RhM. 1, 367. 

d) *de jure civili libri XV, probably denoting Roman private law; Ritsent. 
11. 444. This is supposed, without sufficient proof, to be a gentral introduction 
to Roman law and the principal source of Pomponius by FDSaxso, Varroniana 
in den Schriften der romischen Juristen, Lpz. 1867, 134, cf. ib, 211. The libri 
de gradibus (on the degrees of relationship), mentioned by Serv. Aen. 5, 410, seem 
to treat of a similar subject. Questions of antiquarian and political interest and 
also grammatical points were dealt with in the Epistolicae quaestiones, in at 
least 8 books (Rirscu 1.]J. 477): in b. 4 of these epist. quaestt. was the epistula ad 
Oppianum, by which Varro replaced the comnmentarius cleaywyuds (§ 166, 4h) 
de officio senatus habendi, which he had formerly sent to Pompey, and which had 
been lost: Griv. 14, 7, 3. In addition (or contained in it?) letters ad (Iulium) 
Caesarein, ad Fabium, ad Fufium, ad Marullum, ad Neronem (all quoted in Nos.), 
ad Serv. Sulpicium (Get. 2, 10); lastly ep. Latinae (Nox. 473, 20), epistulis Latiniae 
(Nox. 419, 13, cf. ep. latina 121, 12, ep. latina I, I. 141, 14): addressed to Latins ?? 
LHaver, rev. de phil. 7, 176.—Ruitscut, op. 8, 476. 494.—Concerning the *rerum 
rusticarum libri III see § 168. 

e) Besides the great work *de lingua latina libri XXV, see § 167, the 
following separate treatises dealt with grammar: de antiquitate litterarum 
(Patscias. GL. 2,8 Varro in If de antiquitate litterarum), addressed to the tragic 
poet L. Accius and therefore one of the earliest works of Varro (Ritscut. 1.1, 469. 
498. Witmaxns p. 117, 218); *de origine linguae latinae III (perhaps dedicated 
to Pompey, Rirscut 1.1. 470); wept yapaxripww (=réwwy, formation of words 
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HUsener, JJ. 95, 247), at least 3 books (Cuagis. GL. 1, 189 Varro in III x. x.); 
*de similitudine verborum III (=de analogia, Rirscut 1.]. 468); de utilitate 
sermonis (Caaris.GL, 1, 123 Varro de uf.s. IIIT), laying great weight on the 
principle of anomalia (Rirscut 1.]. 469); lastly *de sermone latino V (Jeromr; 
but Rurin. GL. 6, 555 Varro de lingua latina ad Marcellum, and ib. 556 twice Varro 
in lib. VIT de lingua latina ad Marcellum, cf. Gevt, 12, 6, 8. 12,10,4. 16, 12,7. 18, 
12, 8 Wusanns, p. 47, 170), treating also of the metres (Rivscue 1.1. 468, cf. 
Westrnat, griech. Metrik 17, 116, 173) and the chief authority on orthography 
for the later grammarians. An epitome of the section on accents is contained in 
Seroivs’ explan. in Donat. GL. 4, 525; cf. Witswanns 49, Lentz on Herodian 1, xxx1, 
FScnovt, act. Lips. 6,5. Another in the Orthography of Trrextivs Scaveus GL. 
7, 29; cf. HUsener, RhM. 24, 94. In general AWiutmanns, de Varr. libris gram- 
maticis scripsit relliquiasque subiecit, Berl. 1864. 


167. Of all the works of Varro only two have come down 
to us, de lingua latina and rerum rusticarum libri III. But of 
the original 25 books de lingua latina only books V to X are 
in existence, and even those mutilated at the end of VIIJ and 
X, and at the beginning of VII and IX, not to speak of numerous 
interpolations and corruptions. The complete work dealt, in its 
first half, with the formation and inflexion of words, in its second 
with the syntax, and throughout the Alexandrine writers and 
Stoics were laid under large contributions, From the fifth book 
the work was dedicated to Cicero, whence it follows that it was 
written and published (at least in part) about 711/43, at the very 
latest. The subject-matter is often distorted by the arbitrary 
arrangement, the style is antiquated, jerky and uncouth, the 
numerous etymologies are no better than empirical word-play. 


1. The strict and mechanical symmetry of the composition in the work de 
lingua latina (cf. § 116, 4 a) appears from the repeated reference tothe scheme. 7, 110 
quoniam omnis operis de lingua latina tris feci parteis, primo quemadmodum vocabula 
imposita essent rebus (etymology), secundo quemadmodum ea in casus declinarentur 
(declension and conjugation), tertio quemadmodum coniungerentur (syntax). Cf, 
8, 1.—5, 1 quemadmodum vocabula essent imposita rebus in lingua latina eex libris 
exponere institui. de his tris (independently of the first book which contains the 
introduction, thus we get books 2-4) ante hunc feci, quos Septumio (qui mihi fuit 
quaestor is added by Varro 7, 109) mist. in quibus est de cdisciplina quam vocant 
érvpotoyinty. quae contra eam dicerentur, volumine primo (b. 2); quae pro ea, secundo 
(b. 3); quae de ea, tertio(b. 4). in his ad te (Cicero) scribam, a quibus rebus vocabula 
imposita sint in lingua latina, et ea quae sunt in consuetudine apud poeas.—6, 97 
quoniam de hisce rebus tris libros ad te mittere institut, de oratione soluta duo, de 
poetica unum, et ex soluta ad te misi duo, priorem (b. 5) de locts et quae in locis sunt, 
hunce (b. 6) de temporibus et quae cum his sunt coniuncta: deinceps in prorumo (b. 7) 
de poeticis verborum oriyinibus scribere incipiam.—7, 5 dicam in hoc libro de verbis 
quae a poetis sunt posila, primum de locis, dein de his quae in locis sunt, tertio de 
temporibus, tum quae cum temporibus sunt coniuncta,—8, 24 de quibus ulriusque generis 
(dva\oylas and dywuXias) declinationibus libros faciam bis ternos: prioris tris (b. 8-10) 
de earum declinationum disciplina, posteriorts (b. 11-18) de eius dtsciplinae pro- 
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paginilus. de prioribus primus (b. 8) erit hic: quae contra similitudinem (analogy) 
declinationum dicantur, secundus (b. 9), quae contra dissimilitudinem (anomaly), 
tertius (b. 10) de similitudinum forma. de quibus quae expediero, singulis tribus ; 
tum de alteris tolidem scribere ac dividere incipiamus. The books 14 to 25 treated of 
syntax (but see ARiesz, Phil. 27, 296). Cf. Srenoxt pref. to his ed.? p. xxxrv. 
Wicmanss, de Varr. libris graimm. p. 22. ORrsaecx (composition of b. 5-7), 
RhM. 41, 618. The fragments of the lost books are collected by Witwaxa, 141. 


2. The dedication to Cicero covered books 5 to 25 (see however ARuese, Phil. 
27, 297). Cf. Ger. 16, 8,6 M. Varro de lingua latina ad Ciceronem quarto vicesimo ; 
also Paisciax. GL. 2,540 Varro in XXIII ad Ciceronem. The fact of the other 
books being already dedicated to Septumius (n. 1) would seem to prove that they 
were written before Varro decided to exchange with Cicero a series of dedications. 
As early as 707/47 he promised Cicero magnam ef gravem rpocguvnow (Cic. Att. 
13, 12, 3), but did not get on as fast as Cicero desired, so that Cicero became 
impatient in 709/45 (biennium praeteriit cum ille Kad\\crwibdns assiduo cursu cubilum 
nullum processerit, }.1.) and took Atticus’ advice in starting himself by dedicating 
his Academica to Varro (Att. 13, 12, 8. 16, 1, 18). Varro’s work was finished only 
after the publication of Cicero’s Academica (a. 709/45), but no doubt a part was 
published before Cicero’s death (close of 711/43). OMC en's supposition, that the 
work was perhaps published in an unfinished state after Varro’s death, rests on 
insufficient evidence. See OMUnrer’s praef. p. 111-x1 and against his view 
LSrexeer, Abhandl. der bayr. Akad. 7, 2, 443; Rots, Leben Varros 25 and 
Wisayxa, Varr. libr. gramm. 37. There was an epitome of this work: *éxcrouiy 
de lingua latina ex libris XCX)V libri VIIIT; see § 165, 1 ad fin. 

8. Sule standard MS.: Laur. 51, 10 s. XI in Florence from Monte Cassino 
(Facsim. ap. Cuaterarn t. 12); from this, when it was still complete (Q.IJI=5, 
115-6, 61 now missing), were copied the rest of the MSS. (all s. XV sq.). AGnrorn, 
de Varr. de LL. 11. cod. florentino (containing a complete collation), Diss. Argentor. 
4 (1880), 81. The fragm. Casinense 361 s. XI to LL. 5, 41-57 also depends on the 
Laur.; HKei, RhM. 6, 142. LSrenort, Abh. d. Minch. Akad. 7, 2, 475. GGorz, 
quaestt. Varron., Jena, 1586. Recent editions by LSrexcet (Berl. 1826; *emend. 
app. crit. instr. praef. est LSrrexcet, ed. ASpengel, Berl. 1885) and OMO.LiEk 
(Lps. 1883; following the latter AEEcorr, Par. 1837). Criticism (see Phil. 13, 
684 and 27, 308) esp. by LSrrencer, Abb. d. bayr. Ak. 7, 2, 429; de emendanda 
ratione librorum . . . del, Minch. 1658; Phil 17, 288 32,92. CLacumanxy, 
kl. Schr. 2, 163. Berox, kl. Schr. 1, 571. WCunist, Phil. 16, 450. 17, 59. 
JNMapvio. advers. 2, 166. CFWMOtirr, ZfGW. 19, 421. 792. 867. HReiter, 
quaestt. Varron. gramm., Konigsb. 1962; obss. crit. in Varr. de LL., Braunsb. 
1834. ASrancer, Minch. SBer. 1885, 248. GGirz, Berl. Ph Wschr. 1886, 781. 


168. Varro’s three books rerum rusticarum, which we pos- 
sess almost entire, are far more attractive to the reader. The 
first treats of agriculture, the second of cattle, the third of bird- 
and fish-breeding. Erudition and a long practical experience 
furnished the author (who was then 80 years old) with rich 
materials, and one feels how firmly and with what pleasure he 
handles these subjects with which he is thoroughly familiar. 
The whole is dressed up as a dialogue, in the manner of Cicero’s 
philosophical writings, but far more graphic in scenery and 
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action; Varro largely availing himself of this opportunity to 
display his somewhat pedantic, but thoroughly kindly wit, 
especially in puns on the names of his characters. 


1. R. B.1, 1, 1 annus octogesimus admonet me ut sarcinas colligam ante quam 
proficiscar e vila, It was, therefore, written a. 717/87. The dialogue in b. 2 is 
supposed to take place in 687/67 (April 21st), in book 3 in 700/54; see 2, praef. 7. 8, 
2, 8 (cf. Cic. Att. 4, 15, 5). Ib. 1,1, 4 scribam tibi (his wife Fundania) tres libros 
indices (i.e. précis), This remained, though books 2 and 3 were dedicated to 
others, the latter to Q. Pinnius, the former to Turranius Niger, who perhaps also 
wrote on kindred subjects; see Diom. GL. 1, 368, 26 + tyrannus ( Turranius, Keil) 
de agri cultura primo, 1, 1, 11 quo brevius (on account of the great number of 
predecessors) de ea re conor tribus libris exponere, uno de agri cultura, altero de re 
pecuaria, tertio de villaticiy pastionibus. 1, 1, 12 (Varro's instruction proceeds) 
ex radicibus lrinis, et quae ipse in meis fundis colendo animadverti et quae legi ef quae 
a peritis audii. 2, praef. 6 quoniam de agri cultura librum Fundaniae urori propter 
eius fundum fect, tibi, Niger Turrani noster, qui vehementer delectaris pecore, . . . 
de re pecuaria breviter ac summatim percurram, 8, 1, 9 cum putarem esse rerum 
ruaticarum . . . tria genera, unum de agri cultura, alterum de re pecuaria, 
tertium de villaticis, pastionibus, tres libros institui, e queis duo scripsi: primum ad 
Fundaniam uxorem de agri cultura, secundum de pecuaria ad Turranium Nigrum. 
qui reliquus est tertius, de villaticis fructibus, hunc ad te (Q. Pinnius) mitto, quod 
vivus sum debere pro nostra vicinilate et amore scribere potissimum ad te. Just as 
this continual insistence on the arrangement of the work is characteristic of 
Varro (cf. § 167, 1), 80 we have in this work also a frequent recurrence of his 
complaints about the loas of the ancient simplicity of manners. For the puns on 
proper names (Fundania, Fundilius, Agrasius, Agrius, Stolo, Scrofa, Vitulus, 
Vaccius, Merula, Passer, Pavo, Pica, Parra, Orata, Murena and others) see 
AScu.xricuer, meletem. Varron. 1 (Bonn 1846), 1-12. 

2. On the MSS. cf. § 122, 1.—Critical ed. by HKeri; see § 122, 1. Other 
editions in the Scriptt. RR. (§ 54, 7) and in the opera Varronis (§ 169, 3).— 
Translation by GGuossz, Halle 1788.—HKeit, observatt. critt. in Catonis et 
Varronis de RR. libros, Halle 1819; obss. critt. in Varr. RR., Halle 1583; 
emendatt. Varr., Halle 1883. 84, II; de Petri de Crescentiis commodis ruralibus 
(on their worthlessness for the criticism of Varro), Halle 1885. HNerr.esair , 
Journ, of Phil. 7,172. FZautretpt, quaestt. crit. in Varr. RR., Berl., 1881. 


169. The other works of Varro do not seem to have been in 
existence beyond the 6th century of the Christian era. It is 
quite uncertain whether the so-called sententiae Varronis are 
really derived from Varro’s writings. 


1, On the relation of Martianus Capella to Varro see CBoértcer, Jahn’s Arch. 
13, 590. LHKxaunxexn, de Varrone ex Martiani satura supplendo, Friedland 1846. 
Isidorus does not derive the 36 passages in which he mentions Varro from Varro 
himself. HKxrrner, varronische Studien (Halle 1865) 2-87. From this circuni- 
stance we seem justified in drawing the conclusion that the age of Isidorus (§ 496) 
possessed no more of Varro than we have. 

2. The Sententiae Varronis, about 160 (printed e.g. in ARurse, Varr. satt. 265), 
appear in the MSS. under various titles (Sententiae Varronis ad Papirianum 
Athenis audientem; Proverbia Varroms ad Paxianum: Sententiae Varronis ad 
Atheniensem auditorem morales atque notabiles; Varro ad Atheniensem audi- 
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torem ; Liber Moralis quem Varro scripsit ad Ath. aud.; Varro in Moralibus 
er in libro Moralium). A good many among them may well be genuine sayings 
of Varro (see Rigssz 11. p. x), but we have no trustworthy evidence by which 
to recognise and distinguish these. That the collection bears the name of 
Varro proves very little. As instances, eg. 1 di essemus ni moreremur. 4 cum 
natura litigat qui mori grave fert. 10 in multis contra omnes sapere destpere 
est. 62 eo tantum studia intermittantur ne omittantur. 86 sic multi libros degustant 
ut convivae delicias. 151 sic studendum ut propter id le putes natum ; it is true that 
all these sayings remind us even more of Seneca in style and spirit. Mercklin even 
conjectured that the Varro (p. 13, 24. 60, 22, 80, 11 Huemer) mentioned by the late 
grammarian Virgilius Maro (§ 452, 5) was the author. In the encyclopaedic 
works of the Middle Ages (e.g. Vicentii Bellovacensis Speculum historiale and 
doctrinale, Arnoldi de Hollandia Liber Vaticani) these sayings were much used. 
Literature: Sententias Varr. ed. et illustr. VDevit, Padua 1843. RKuotz, die 
Varro beigelegten Denkspriiche, Jahn's Arch. 9,582. HDéwnrzmr, ib. 15, 193; ef. 
JJ. 54,1385. LMercerir, Phil. 2, 480. 18, 789. LQuicuerat, pensées inédites de 
Varron, Bibl. de l'école des chartes 8, 1 (Par. 1849), 8. Sentences de Varr. et liste 
de ses ouvrages, d’aprés différ. mscrits, par CuCuarruis, Par. 1856. Ruitscut op. 3, 
522. 

8. A trustworthy collection and explanation of the whole of the remains of 
Varro’s works is still wanting.—Early editions: Varronis opera cum notis 
JScaligeri, ATurnebi all., Par. 1569. 1585. Cum fragm. APorma, Leid. 1601; 
c. nott. varr., Dortr. 1619 (repeated ed. Bipontina 1788 II), Brunetti, frammenti 
minori di V., Venice 1874.—LMercxiix and ARtese, die varronische Literatur 
vom J. 1826-19868, Phil. 18, 683, 27, 296.—On Varro's diction LSrtxxex, de Varr. 
verborum formatione, Strassb, 1876, AMC.ter, de priscis verborum formis Varr., 
Halle 1877. Compare the references § 98, 7. 


170. Among the scholars of the period, the next place to 
Varro was held by P. Nigidius Figulus (praetor a. 696/58), 
whose extensive works dealt not only with grammar, but also 
with theology and various branches of natural science; yet, 
as his bent was mainly towards odd and occult subjects, he 
gained little influence, and was soon perfectly eclipsed by Varro. 


1. P. Nigidius (Cic. p Sull. 42. Timae.1. Pvt. Cic. 20. an seni 27 and else- 
where) Figulus (see Schol. Lucan. 1, 639), praetor 696/58 (Cic. ad Qu. fr. 1, 2, 16), 
whence his birth-year cannot be fixed later than 656/98, Being a zealous partisan 
of Pompey, he was exiled by Caesar (Cic. fam. 4, 13 a. 708/46), Hieron. ad Euseb. 
Chron. a. Abr. 1972=709/45 Nigidius Figulus Pythagoricus et magus in exilio 
mortiur. In conformity with his Pythagorean views he was conservative in his 
politics, and was useful to Cicero in his struggle with Catiline (pSull.and Plut. 1.1.). 
The Orphic mysticism and magic tendencies of the Pythagorean teaching of 
this period appear in Nigidius Figulus. Occult arts, recovering stolen objects 
(ArcLet. mag. 42), and conjecturing at nativity (Suet. Aug. 94. Dio 45, 1) are 
mentioned of him. Conflicts with the police caused thereby may account for 
the sacrilegium Nigidianum in Ps. Cic. in Sall. resp. 5; see n. 3. Cf. Momsen, 
RG, 3*, 573. 


2. MHeerz, de P. Nigidii Fig. studiis atque operibus, Berl. 1815. Quaestt. 
Nigidianae by JKteis (de vita Nigidii, Bonn 1861) and JFrey (Rissel 1867). 
HRoenszie, de Nig. Fig. capp. I, Coburg 1867.—His fragments have been collected 
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by ARriccosoxvs (Bas. 1579), JRurcers (Var. lect., Leiden 1618, p. 246); those 
on astronomy by RMenrxe., Ovid. Fast. p. uxxxvi sqq. ABnersio, de N.F. 
fragmentis apud schol. Germanici servatis, Berlin 1854.—FBicuecen, RhM. 13, 
177. CRoserrt, Eratosth., cataster. (Berl. 1878) 16. 


8. Cic. Timae. 1 fuit vir ille cum ceteris artibus, quae quidem dignae libero 
essent, ornatus omnibus, tum acer investigator e diligens earum rerum quaea natura 
involutae videntur, denique sic iudico, post illos nobiles Pythagoreos . . . hunc 
exstitisse qui illam (disctplinam) renovaret. Gru. 4, 9, 1 Nigidius Figulus, homo, 
ut ego arbitror, ituzta M. Varronem doctissimus. Cf. ib. 4, 16,1. 10, 11,2 (homo in 
omnium bonarum artium disciplinis egregius). 11, 11, 1. 18, 26, 1. 5. 15, 8, 5. 17, 7, 4. 
Scuot. Bos. Cic. Vatin. p. 317 Or. fuit illis temporibus Nigidius quidam vir doctrina 
et erucditione studiorum praestantissimus ad quem plurimi conveniebant, haec ab 
obtrectatoribus veluli factio (thus BOcHELER, RhM. 34, 852: actto MS.) minus probabilis 
tactitabatur, quamvis ipsi Pythagorae sectatores existimari vellent. Serv. Aen. 10, 175 
Nigtdius est solus post Varronem, licet Varro praecellat in theologia, hic in communibus 
(cf. § 142, 4) litteris. nam uterque utrumque scripsit. 

4. Commentarii grammatici probably in 30 books (Geti. 10, 5,1 P. Nigidius 
dicit in commentariorum undetricesimo), often quoted ap. Gell. Non. and elsewhere, 
in which he treated of grammar in its widest sense, also of orthography, synonyms, 
etymology, with a tendency to investigate the causes of facts, frequently in 
imitation of Varro. In his etymologies he clung to the Latin, e.g. he derived 
frater from fere alter. Gewu. 17, 7, Sanguste perquam et obscure disserit, ut signa 
rerum ponere videas ad subsidium magis memoriae suae quam ad legentium dis- 
ciplinam. 19, 14, 8 Nigidianae commentationes non proinde (like those of Varro) 
in vulgus exeunt et obscuritas subtiliiasque earum tamquam parum utilis derelicta est.— 
He was perhaps the inventor of the method of indicating a long vowel by an 
apex, HUsener, RhM. 24, 107.—Quinr. 11, 8, 143 qué de gestu scripserunt circa 
tempora illa (of the veteres), Plotius Nigidiusque. 

5. Gext. 16, 6,12 P. Nigidius in libro quem de extis composuit, 7, 6,10 Nigidius 
Figulus in libro I augurti privatt. Lyp. de ostent. 43 6 Neyidios dv rp raw dveipuw 
émioxépe. Cf. ib. 27 (éptuepos Bpovrocxomla . . . xard rv ‘Pwpyaior Diyouhov é« 
Tay Tdynros), and on this CWacnsmuts, praef. p. xxvii. Brrex, op. 1, 653. 
GScuuetsser, de etrusca discipl. (1872) 23. 


6. Macros. 8, 4, 6 Nigidius de dis libro nono decimo (hence at least 20 bb.). 
They embraced also questions of ritual, both Roman and foreign. The fragments 
are collected in Merxet's edition of the Fasti, p. cLxxxv sqq. 


7. His works on Natural Science. Cic. Timae, 1. (see n. 3). a) on Astronomy. 
Serv. Georg. 1, 43 Nigidius in sphaera graecanica; 218 Niyidius commentario 
sphaerae graecanicae; ib. 19 Nigidius . . . sphaerae barbaricae. On their 
relation see Bécueter, RhM. 18, 177.—b) P. Nigidis in secundo librorum quos de 
vento composuit verba, Grit. 2, 22, 31. Nigidius de ventis IIII ait, Schol. Bern. 
Georg. 1, 428. According to CWacusuutm (Lyd. de ost. p. xx1v), Lydus’ obser- 
vations on signs of the weather (ost. p. 19) are derived from this source.—c) On 
Zoology. Getr. 6, 9,5 P, Nigidius de animalibus libro IJ, Macron. 3, 16,7 Nigidius 
Figulus . . . im . . . libro de animalibus quarto. Ruteenrs }.). 270. Serv. 
Aen. 1,178 Nigidius de homiaum naturalibus IIII (on generation); in Pix. NH, 
he is inavtioned as an authority for b. 6, 7-11 (zoology) and b. 16, and is quoted 
15 times.—The existence of a treatise de terris is maintained by JKuer ny 1.1]. 25. 


8. With Figulus there was formly identified, wrongly, an otherwise unknown 
author BuédXuos ( Vicellius, cf. CIL. 8, 8974; or Vecellius? as the variant BexéXtos 
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occurs twice; cf. the common name Vecilius, also Vecillius CIL. 9, 936. See also 
Momusex, RhM. 18, 590). Lauvagxt. Lyp. de ostent. 3 mentions him along with 
Figulus himself and other authors de etrusea disciplina, and ib. 54, where he gives 
in Greek from the Latin translation of Vicellius (Bué\\os 6 Pwyaios) a fragment 
out of the Etruscan ritual hymns of the day. Cf. CWacusmutn Laur. Lyd. de 
ost. p. xx11r.—A work on the Etruscan Discipline by a certain Fonteius, also 
otherwise entirely unknown, is mentioned in Lyp, de ost. 3. A Bpovrocxowia éx Trav 
Povrniov rot ‘Pwuaov is reproduced ib. 39-41. Lyp. de mens. 4, 2 mentions a treatise 
wepl dyaluarwy by the same author. He is again named elsewhere in Lyp. de 
mens. 4, 53, de mag. in prooem., and at 2, 12. 3, 42. See JFScuuttze, quaestt. 
Lydian. 1, 38. Wacusucta 1). p. xx1. LTravse, var. libam. crit. (Minch. 
1888) 87. 


171. The most eminent orator of the aristocratic party was 
Q. Hortensius Hortalus (a. 640/114-704/50), as a man pliable 
and soft to effeminacy, as an orator long the most prominent on 
account of his choice and ornate style and elaborate elocution, 
until Cicero surpassed him. He also distinguished himself in 
literature, not only by publishing part of his speeches, but also 
by writing a treatise on general questions of oratory, and like- 
wise Annales and erotic poems. Together with him, we may 
mention the following orators of the aristocratic party: the 
triumvir M. Licinius Crassus (a. 638/116-701/53), L. Licinius 
Lucullus (a, 640/114-697/57), M. Pupius Piso Calpurnianus (cos. 
693/61), as well as Cn. Pompeius Magnus (a. 648/106-706/48), 
and a few others. 

1. Hortensius was aedile 679/75, praetor 682/72, cos. 685/69; + 704/50, accord- 
ing to Serres. Sammon. 261 sqq. of an affection of the throat. C:ic, Brut. 301 (erat 
Hortensius) primum memoria tanta quantam in nullo cognovisse me arbitror (see a 
specimen in Sex. controv. 1. praef. 19), ut quae secum commentatus esset, ea sine scripto 
verbis eisdem redderet quibus cogitavissel. . . . B02 attuleratque minume volgare 
genus dicendi, duas quidem res quas nemo alius, partitiones, quibus de rebus dicturus 
esset, ef collectiones eorum quae essent dicta contra quaeque tpse dixissel. . . . 808 
tox canora et suavis, motus et gestus etiam plus artis habebat quam erat oratori satis. 
326 Hortensius genere (orationis asiatico) forens clamores faciebat adolescens. habebat 
enim et Meneclinum illud studium crebrarum venustarumque senientiarum . . . 
et erat oratio cum incilata et vibrans tum etiam accurata et polita. 827 erat 
excellens iudicio volgi et facile primas lenebat adolescens. . . . sed cum iam honores 
et illa sentor auctoritas gravius quiddam requireret, remanebal idem nec decebat idem ; 
quodque exercitationem studiumque dimiserat, quod in eo fuera acerrimum, concin- 
nilas illa crebritasque sententtiarum . . . vestilu illo orationis quo consuererat 
ornata non erat, Quist. 11, 8, 8 din princeps orator, aliquando aemulus Ciceronis 
existimatus est, novissime, quoad vixil, secundus. To Cicero he always behaved with 
kindness and ungrudging recognition, though he was often misjudged by his 
sensitive rival. 

2. Among the numerous speeches delivered by Hortensius in the course of 44 
years (from 659/95), we know the subjects of 28; see Luzac 119. Meven, orat. 
rom.? 861. His speeches were published (e.g. pro Verre, Quixr. 10, 1, 23): Cic. 
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Brut. 824 (dicendi genus quod fuerit in utroque oraliones utriusque etiam posteris 
nostris indicabunt), 328 id declarat totidem quod dizxit, ut aiunt, scripta verbis oratio. 
or. 132 dicebat melius quam scripsit. Quixrt. 11,3, 8 actione valuisse plurimum . . . 
fides est quod eius scripla tantum intra famam sunt, . . . ut appareat placuisse 
aliquid eo dicente quod legentes non inveninius,—Also Quixt. 2, 1, 11 communes loct 
« « « Quibus quaestiones generaliter tractantur, quales sunt edili a Q. quoque Hor- 
tensio, ut Sitne parvis argumentis credendum? cf. ib. 2, 4, 27. Prisciax. GL. 2, 
381, 10, 

8. Vers, 2, 16, 3 maxime dilucide Q. Hortensius in Annalibus euta rettulit. Crc. 
ad Att. 12, 5, 3 de bono auctore Hortensio sic acceperam; cf. 13, 32,3 ex Hortensio 
audieram; by word of mouth ? 13, 83, 3 non temere dizit Horlensius. For his erotic 
poems see Pun. ep. 5, 3, 5 (§ 31,1). Ovin. trist. 2, 441 nec minus Horlensi nec sunt 
minus improba Servi carmina, Ger. 19, 9,7 (§ 31,1). Varr. LL. 8, 14 Ortensius 
in poematis: cerviz. Cf. ib. 10,78, Catur. 95, 8 and thereon LScuwane, quaestt. 
Catull. 268. 

4. LCLuzac, de Q. H. oratore, Leid. 1810. WDrumanx, Gesch. Roms. 3, 81. 
PRE. 3, 1497.— Bust of Hortensius (Qvixrvs Hortensivs) in the Villa Albani at 
Rome; engraved by JJBerxoutui, rém. Ikonogr. 1, t. 4; also Ann. dell’ inst. 
arch, 54, T. L, 


5. Cic. Brut. 64, 230 Hortensius . . . suos inter aequalis M, Pisonem (n. 7), 
M. Crassum, Cn. Lentulum (cos, 682/72), P. Lentulum Suram (cos. 683/71) longe 
praestitit. Tac. dial. 87 ex his (i.e. velera quae et in antiquariorum bibliothecis adhuc 
manent el cum mazxime a Muciano contrahuntur ac tam . . . edita sunt) intellegi, 
potest Cn. Pompeium (n,8) et M. Crassum non virtbus modo et armis sed ingenio uoque 
et oratione valuisse, Lentulos (n. 9) et Metellos (n. 10) et Luecullos (n. 6) ef Curiones 
(§ 136, 12. 158, 6 and 209, 1) ef celeram procerum manum multum in his studiis operae 
curaeque posuisse. Of these, M. Licinius P. f. Crassus Dives was more than 60 
years old in 699/55 (Pur. Crass. 17), praetor 682/72, cos. 684/70 and 699/55, censor 
689/65, a member of the first triumvirate 694/60, + 701/58; see WDrumass, GR. 
4,71. PRE. 4, 1064. Circ. pMur. 48 vir summa dignitate et diligentia et sacultate 
dicendi, Brut. 233 mediocriter a doctrina instructus, angustins etiam a natura, 
labore et industria . . . in principibus patronis aliquol annos suit, This is exag- 
gerated by Prvt. Crass. 3. 

6. For L. Lucullus see § 157, 4. His brother, M. Licinius Lucullus, after his 
adoption (by M. Terentius Varro) M. Terentius M. f. Licinianus Varro, cos, 681/73 
(PRE. 4, 1074, 9), is mentioned by Cicero (Brut, 222) next to M. Octavius Cn. f. 
and Cn. Octavius M. f. (cos. 678/76) amongst political orators. 

7. Cic. Brut. 236 M. Piso (cos. 693/61) quidguid habuit habutt ex disciplina, max- 
imeque ex omnibus qui ante fuerunt graecis doctrinis eruditus futt. habuit a natura 
genus quoddam acuminis, quod etiam arte linaverat, quod erat in reprehendend is verbis 
versutum et sollers (cf,ad Att. 1,18,2) . . . ts cum satis sloruisset (as an orator) 
adolescens, minor haberi est coeptus postea ; deinde ex virginum iudicio (a, 681/73 ?) 
nagnam laudem est adeptus et ex eotempore . . . tenuit locum tam diu quam ferre 
polutt laborem. Ascon. on Cic. in Pis. p. 15 Or. 14 K.-S.: Pupius Piso eisdem tem- 
poribus quibus Cicero, sed tanto aetate maior ut adolescentulum Ciceronum pater ad eum 
deduceret, quod in eo . . . multae inerant litterae. orator quoque melior quam 
Srequentior habitus est. Cic. fin. 5,1 cum audissem (at Athens) Antiochum, ut solebam, 
cum M, Pisone. de nat. deor. 1,16 M. Piso si adesset, the Peripatetic school also 
would be represented. ad Att. 13, 19, 4 (a. 709/45 when Piso was already dead): 
confect V libros wept reduv, ut . . . weptarnrixd M. Pisoni darem, de or. 1, 204 
estajud M, Pisonem . . . Peripateticus Staseas. 
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8. Cn. Pompeius Magnus, born 618/106, cos. 684/70, 699/55 and (sine collega) 
702/52, triumvir 694/60, ¢ 706/48. According to Tac. dial. 37 (see n. 5) there were 
written speeches by him in existence. Cic. Brut. 239 matorem dicendi gloriam 
habutsset nisi eum maioris gloriae cupiditas ad bellicas laudes abstraxisset. erat ora- 
tione satis amplus, rem prudenter videbat ; actio vero eius habebat et in voce magnum 
splendorem et in motu summam dignitatem. Ve ier. 2, 29,8 sanctilate praecipuus, 
eloquentia medius. Quint. 11, 1,86 Pompeius abunde disertus rerum suarum narrator. 
Picr. Pompei. 1 wBavérns Xoyou. A letter by him from the beginning of the Civil 
war (a. 705/49) in Cre. ad Att. 8, 11 A. C. and 12 A-D. 

9. The Lentuli mentioned by Tac. dial. 37 are no doubt the same as those 
spoken of by Circ. Brut. 230 (see n. 5), of whom Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Clodianus 
ib, 234 and the Catilinarian P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura ib. 235 are described as 
orators (cf. ib. 308 Lentuli duo). Also Cn. (Cornelius) Lentulus Marcellinus (cos, 
698/56) ib. 247; P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther (cos. 697/57) and L. Cornelius 
Lentulus Crus (cos. 705/49) ib. 268, 

10. For the Metelli mentioned by Tac. dial. 37 (n. 5) cf. Cic. Brut. 247 duo 
Metelli, Celer (cos. 694/60; PRE. 2, 26, 15) ef Nepos (cos. 697/57; PRE. 2, 27, 16), non 
nthil in causis versati, nec sine ingenio nec indocti. ad Att. 6, 3, 10 (a. 704/50) orati- 
onem Q. Celeris mihi velim mittas contra M. Servilium. Cf. ad. fam. 5, 4, 2. 

Il. For L. Lucceius see § 172, 5. 

12. Other orators of this period, of whom it is not, however, related that their 
speeches were published, are mentioned by Cicero in his Brutus 237 (P. Murena, 
C. Censorinus, L. Turius). 239 (C. Piso, M’. Glabrio, L. Torquatus). 240 (D. Silanus, 
Q. Pompeius A. f. Bithynicus), 241 (P. Autronius, L. Octavius Reatinus, C. 
Staienus). 242 (C. and L. Caepasii, C. Cosconius Calidianus, Q. Arrius). 245 (T. 
Torquatus T. f. doctus vir ex Rhodia disciplina Molonis). 246 (M. Pontidius; M. 
Valerius Messala (Niger) cos. 693/61, see Mom»sex, ephem. epigr. 3,1). Erucius, 
the accuser of Sex Roscius (see § 179, 2), is called Antoniaster (i.e. a stupid imitator 
of the orator Antonius) by Cic. p. Varen. fr. 10, p. 232 Mill.=930 Or. 


172. In the department of historical composition among the 
older contemporaries of Cicero his friend T. Pomponius Atticus 
(645/109-729/32) was especially distinguished, principally by his 
Annalis, a synchronistic Roman history in the somewhat meagre 
form of tables, probably with the addition of the contemporary 
history of foreign peoples, which had acquired importance in 
connection with that of Rome, and, as a supplement, the pedigrees 
of the chief Roman families. Besides him, Procilius, Hortensius, 
Lucceius, Sulpicius, L. Tubero, and others inferior to them 
composed historical works. 


1. T. Pomponius Atticus, subsequently to his adoption by his uncle, Q. Caecilius 
Q f. Pomponianus Atticus, a banker and publisher well known through Cicero's 
correspondence with him (§ 184, 2) and the panegyric biography by Nepos. It 
happens that Atticus is the earliest Roman bookseller of whom we know. By 
means of his slaves he carried on a wholesale business. Coxn. Nep. Att. 13, 3 namque 
erant in ea (familia) puert litteratissimi, anagnoslae optimi et plurimi librarii. In 
his friendship with Cicero, Atticus was far from being merely the recipient. 
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Cicero had a great opinion of his judgment on questions of politics and of litera- 
ture: ad Att. 1, 14,3 mets orationibus, quarum tu Aristarchus es. 16, 11,1 nostrum 
opus tibt probari laetor; . . . cerulas enim tuas minialulas illas extimescebam ; 
cf. 15, 14, 4.—JGHutteman, de Pomp. Att., Utr. 1888. GBorssiza, Cicéron et ses 
amis, Par.’ 1884. PRE. 1%, 2094, EFiaron, de T. Pomp. Att., Par. 1861. 


2. Works of Atticus: a) Corn. Ner. Att. 18, 6 unus liber graece confectus de 
consulatu Ciceronis; cf. Cic. Att. 2, 1, 1 (a. 694/60) tuus puer . . . mihi com- 
mentarium consulatus mei graece scriptum reddidit). 


b) Annalis, Cic. Brut. 18 salutatio . , . tllius librs quo me hie (Atticus) 
affatus . . . excilavitl, . . . quoomnem rerum (nostrarum is added by OJaus 
from 19; see, however, also or. 120) memoriam breviter et . . . perdiligenter 
complexus est. 15 . . . wut explicatis ordinibus temporum uno in conspectu omnia 
viderem. 19 eis (by Cicero’s work de rep. of a. 700/54) . . . ad velerum rerum 
nostrarum memoriam comprehendendam . . . incensi sumus (Atticus). Cf. ib. 42. 
44 (te, quem rerum rom, auctorem laudare possum religiosissimum), 74. orat. 120 quem 
laborem (to learn not only Roman history sed etiam imperiosorum populorum et 
regum illustrium) nobis Attici nostri levavit labor, qui conservatis notatisque lem poribus 
. + annorum septingentorum memoriam uno libro colligavit. ad Att. 12, 28, 2 
scriplum est in tuo annali. Cf. Cornet. Nep. Hann. 18, 1 and Ascon. on Cic. in Pis. 
p. 13 Or. 12 K.-S. (Atticus in Annali), Scnot. Verox. on Aen. 2, 717. Sorte. 
Polyh. 1, 27. Cornet. Ner, Att. 18, 1 summus . . . fuit . . . antiquilatis 
amator ; quam adeo diligenter habuit cognitam ut eam totam in eo volumine ex posuerit 
quo magistratus ordinavit. nulla enim lex neque pax neque bellum neque res illustris 
(and literary, Cic. Brut. 72; see § 94, 2) est populi rom. quae non in eo suo tempore sit 
nolata,et . . . sic familiarum originem subtexuit ut ex eo clarorum virorum pro- 
pagines possimus cognoscere. FScunriprr, de Attici annali ZfAW. 6 (1839), no. 5. 
The fragments in HPsrea, hist. fragm. 214. 

c) Corn. Nep. Att. 18, B fecit hoc tdem separatim in alits libris, ut M. Brutté 
rogatu Iuniam familiam a stirpe ad hance aelatem ordine enumeraverit (though for 
this purpose it was necessary to invent much or to adopt many family fictions to 
the disadvantage of historical criticism ; cf. § 80, 2. 81,1, 4), notans qui a quojue ortus 
quos honores quibusque temporibus cepissel. part modo Marcelli Claudii de Marcel- 
lorum, Scipionis Cornelii et Fabit Mazimi Fabiorum et Aemiliorum, Cf. § 166, 4 e. 

d) Imagines, Pix. NH. 85, 11 imaginum amorem flagrasse quondam testes sunt 
Atticus ille Ciceronis edito de tis volumine et M. Varro (also Pun, ind. auct. to b. 7. 
83 Atticus is specified). Ner. Att. 18, 5 attigit poeticen quoyue . . . nam de 
viris qui honore rerumque gestarum amplitudine ceteros rom, populi praestiterunt 
exposuit tta ut sub singulorum imaginibus facta magistratusque eorum . . . qua- 
ternis guinisve versibus descripserit, 

8. Cic. ad Att. 2, 2, 2 (a. 691/60) Dicaearchus . . . a quo multo plura didiceris 
quam de Procilio, Vanro LL. 5, 148 a Procilio relatum. 154 ut Procilius aiebat. 
Pun. NH. 8, 4 (notice of a. 673/81). Ind. auct. to b. 12, 13 (there Flavius Procilius 
according to HBruyy, de indic. plin., Bonn 1856, 21). Possibly the Procilius who 
was trib. pleb. 698/56. HPetsr, hist. rell. ccci.x11. 316 fr. 198, 

4. For the annals of Q. Hortensius see § 171, 3. For Lucullus’ history of the 
Marsian war see § 157, 4. 

5. Cic. ad. fam. 5, 12,1 (a. 698/56) to L. Lucceius Q. f.: genus scriptorum tuorum, 
. s « wvictlopinionem meam . . . ut cuperem quam celerrime res nostras monu- 
mentis commendari tuis. (2) . . . videbam italici belli et civilis historiam iam a 
te paene esse perfectam, dixeras autem mihi le reliquas res ordiri, (8)... gratiam 
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tllam de qua . . . in quodam prooemio scripsisti. (4) si liberius (frankly), ut 
consuesti, agendum putabis etc. Ascox. p. 92 Or. 81 K.-S.: fecit Catilinam (690/64) 
reum inter sicarios L. Lucceius paratus (ad dicendum) eruditusque ; ib. 98 (82) hoc 
Lucceius quoque Catilinae obicit in orationibus quas in eum scripsit, These may be 
the ‘scripta’ which pleased Cicero and made him desirous to see his consulship 
treated by him, which Lucceius never carried out, though he had almost promised 
to do so (Cic. Att. 4, 6,4). A letter by him to Cicero (a. 709/45) fam. 5, 14. PRE. 
4, 1156. HPxtes, hist. fr. 213, 


6. Circ, Att. 18, 80, 8 (a. 709/45): in Libonis annali quattuordecim annis post 
(622/132) praetor est factus Tuditanus quam consul Mummius. 18, 82, 84 eum 
(Tuditanus) video in Libonis praetorem. 18, 44, 3 (a. 109/45) Cottam (§ 197, 9) mi 
velim mittas. Libonem mecum habes. This might be the same Libo to whom Varro 
dedicated a work in several books (Varro ad Libonem primo, Macron. 8, 18, 13), viz. 
his own and Pompey’s friend L. Scribonius Libo (PRE. 6, 881, 13). If so, Appian’s 
words b. c, 3, 77 (de ud rice repl rod Bascou doxei, AiBwx 8 bri) would have to be 
understood of some one else or to be written AcSiyas Perizonius has it; the events 
there related (belonging to the year 708/46) lead rather to the conclusion that the 
person in question was an adherent of Caesar. Cf. MHerrz, Bresl. Ind. lect. 
1864/65, p. 13. HPerrsa, hist. rell. cccixiv. 818, fr. 198. 


7. Corwec. Nep. Hann. 18, 1 quibus consulibus interierit (Hannibal) non convenit. 
namque Atticus (mentions a. 571/183)... at Polybius (a. 572). . . Sulpicius autem 
Blitho (a. 573/181). Senv. Aen. 1,6 Saufeius Latium dictum att quod tbi latuerant 
tncolae etc. Perhaps L. Saufeius the friend of Atticus (PRE. 6, S47): cf. e.g. Cic. 
Att. 14. 18, 4 (here a work of Saufeius appears to be mentioned), 15, 4,3 (Saufeius 
as an Epicurean). Nep. Att. 12,3 L. Saufeti eq. R. aequalis sui, gui complures annos 
studio ductus philosophiae habitabat ¢ Athenis). 


8. L. Aelius Tubero, the old friend and brother-in-law of M. Cicero, a. 693/61- 
696/58 lieutenant to Q. Cicero in Asia. PRE. 1°, 835, 6. Cic. pLig. 104 homo 
cum ingenio tum etiam doctrina excellens. ad Q. fr. 1, 1, 10 (a. 694/60) legatos habes . . 
de quibus honore et dignitate et aelate praestat Tubero, quem ego arbitror, praesertim 
cum escribat historiam, multos ex suis annalibus posse deligere quos velit et possit 
tmitari. It is doubtful whether this history was completed and published or des- 
cended to his son Q. Tubero (§ 208, 1) as a mere collection of materials, The first 
supposition is scarcely justified by the plural AM in Dionys. Hac. ant. 1, 7 (above 
§ 87, 5). Varro named after him his logistoricus ‘Tubero de origine humana.’ 
Like Cicero, Tubero adhered especially to the (New) Academy, and the Sceptic 
Ainesidemos addressed to him his Ivppuveo ASyor (Phot. Bibl. 212, 1, p. 169 Bk.). 
HPxrtes, hist. rell. cccivi. fragm. 199. 


173. In the popular treatment of philosophical subjects in 
Latin, Cicero was preceded by Amafinius, Rabirius and T. 
Catius, but all three confined themselves to the Epicurean sys- 
tem, without any ornament of style, and faithfully copied from 
Greek sources. They had admirers and imitators. 


1. Cicero's statements as to these predecessors of his exhibit little candour of 
judgment. Acad. post. 1,5 vides tpse . . . non posse nos Amafinii aut Rabirit 
similes esse, qui nulla arte adhibita de rebus ante oculos positis volgari sermone dispu- 
tant . . . nullamdenique artem esse nec dicendi nec disserendi putant, (6) tam 
tero physica, si Epicurum, i.e. si Democritum, probarem, possem scribere ita plane ut 
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Amayinius, Tusc. 1, 6 multi iam esse libri latini dicuntur scripti inconsiderate ab 
optimis illis quidem viris sed non satis eruditis. fieri autem potest ut recte quis sential 
et id quod sentit polite elogui non possit etc. 2,7 eorum qui se philosophos appellari 
volunt . . . dicuntur esse latini sane multi libri, quos non contemno equidem, quippe 
quos numquam legerim; sed . . . lectionem sine ull delectatione neglego. 4, 6 
C. Amafinius . . . cuius libris editis commota multitudo contulit se ad eam potis- 
simum. (7) post Amajinium mulli eiusdem aemuli rationis multa cum scripsissent 
Italiam totam occupaverunt . . . et facile ediscuntur et ab indoctis probantur. 


2. Rabirius is not mentioned except acad. 1, 5 (seen. 1}, as he is probably 
not to be identified with the poet C. Rabirius (§ 252, 9). 


3. Cic. fam. 15, 16, 1 (a. 709/45: Catius Insuber from Ticinum; cf. § 198, 1), 
Epicureus, qui nuper est mortuus, quae ille Gargetlius (Epicurus) et tam ante 
Democritus ¢f3wda, hie spectra nominat, 15, 19, 2 Epicurus, a quo omnes Catii et 
Amafinit, mali verborum interpretes, proficiscuntur, Quint. 10, 1, 124 in Epicureis 
levis quidem sed non iniucundus tamen auctor est Catius. Prin. ep. 4, 28, 1 imagines 
Corneli Nepotis et Titi Cats (to be placed in a library, see § 198, 1). Ponrrnyr. on 
Hor. sat. 2, 4‘ Unde et quo Catius?’ (in some of the headings of the satire the 
speaker is called M. Catius): Catius Epicureus fuit qui scripsit quattuor libros de 
rerum natura et de summo bono, ib. Acro on v. 48 (p. 287 H.): trridet eum qui 
de opere pistorio in libro scripsit Catius Miltiades ; where Craquius has: irridet exm 
quod de op. pist. in suo libro scribit de se ipso: ‘haec primus invenil et cognovit 
Catius Miltiades, Txvrret’s Comm. on Hor. sat. 2, p. 114. 


174. In point of solidity of character, the jurist C. Aquilius 
Gallus was a worthy pupil of the Pontifex Q. Scaevola, and his 
indifference to political life is characteristic both of the increasing 
aversion to that kind of life and the elevation of jurisprudence 
to an independent study then commencing. His pupil, Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus (649/106-711/43), far surpassed him in many- 
sided fertility ; he was of a peaceful nature, averse to extremes, 
distinguished as an orator, respected as a scholar, nor was he a 
stranger to poetry, but his chief eminence consisted in his legal 
knowledge and in his numerous writings, by which he secured 
to himself a long-abiding influence on the development of juris- 
prudence. Jurists of the same period were P. Orbius and 
Precianus; C, Furius Camillus, too, was at least well versed in 
legal matters. 

1. Pix. NH. 17, 2 pulcherrima domus . . . C. Aquilti eq. R., clarioris illa 
eliam quam turis civilis scientia, Praetor 688/66 with Cicero, + before 710/44. 
PRE. 1°, 1888. Cic. pCaec. 78 (a. 685/69): tiurts civilis rationem numquam ab 
aequilate seiunxit, . . . tustus . . . et bonus vir . . . tla peritua ac 
prudens ut ex wure civilt non scientia solum quaedam verum eliam bonilas nata videatur. 
Brut. 154. Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 2, 42 ex quibus (the auditores Mucii) Gallum (whom 
he previously calls Aquilius Gallus) maximae auctoritatis apud populum fuisse 
Servius (n. 2) dicit, Cf. § 154, 8. Ulpian also knew him only at second hand (dig. 
19, 1, 17, 6 Gallus Aquilius, cuius Mela refert opinionem, recte ait), and in the Digest. 
where he is mentioned perhaps a dozen times, we never find a definite title quoted. 
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It is, therefore, possible that these quotations should be traced back to assertions 
made by his pupil Sulpicius Rufus as to ora] responsa of Aquilius. Some legal 
forms are the only things which we know with certainty that Aquilius himself 
left in writing: e.g. especially the Aquiliana stipulatio et acceptilatio (inst. 3, 29, 2. 
dig. 46, 4, 18, 1), and formulae de dolo malo from the time of his praetorship 
(Cic. off. 8, 60. 61. nat. deor. 8, 74). SWZocern, Gesch. d. rim, Privatrechts 
1, 1, 287. Huscuxe, iurispr. anteiust.> 18. 


2. Ser. Sulpicius Q. f. Rufus, of about the same age with Cicero (aelates 
vestrae . . . nihil aut non fere multum differunt, Cic. Brut. 150), praetor 689/65, 
consul (after he had been repulsed in 692/62) 708/51, appointed proconsul of 
Achaia 708/46 by Caesar, ¢ 711/43 on a mission from Mutina. PRE. 6, 1497. 
Originally Rufus had studied rhetoric together with Cicero, and not until 
a. 677/77 had he despaired of rivalling him, upon which he turned his principal 
attention to jurisprudence, in which he brought about a considerable advance. 
Cic. Brut. 152 existumo iuris civilis magnum usum . . . apud multos fuisse, 
artem (method) in hoc uno (?). quod numquam effecisset ipsius turis scientia, nist 
praeterea didicissete . . . dialecticam. 158 sed adiunzit eliam et litterarum 
sctentiam et loquendi elegantiam, quae ex scriptis eius, quorum similia nulla (volumina 
mulla Kocu, cf. Pompon, 1.1.) sunt, facillume perspict potest, (154) cumque discendi 
causa duobus peritissumis operam dedisset, L. Lucilio Balbo (§ 154, 3) et C. Aquilio 
Gallo, Galli . . . celeritatem subtilitate diligentiaque superavit, Balbi . . 
tardilatem vicit expediendis conficiendisque rebus. Pomron. dig. 1, 2,2, 43 institutus 
a Balbo Lucilio, instructus aulem maxime a Gallo Aquilio, qui fuit Cercinae. itaque 
libri complures eius (sc. Rufi) exstant Cercinae confecti. . . . huius volumina 
complura exstant (as late as the time of Pomponius). reliquit aufem prope CLAXX 
libros. Brutus ap. Cic. Brut. 156 audivi nuper (a. 707/47) eum (Sulp. Rufus) 
studiose e¢ frequenter Sami, cum ex eo ius nostrum pontificium, qua ex parte cum ture 
civils contunctum esset, vellem cognoscere. For his learned correspondence with 
Varro: § 166, 6, d. 


8. As a specimen of Rufus’ rhetorical culture we may quote his letter of 
condolence to Cicero upon the death of Tullia (a. 709/45), fam. 4,5; his account of 
the death of M. Marcellus ib. 4, 12 (a. 709/45) is a pattern of an historical relation. 
Quixt. 10, 1, 116 Ser. Sulpicius insignem non immerilo famam tribus orationibus 
meruit. 10,7, 30 feruntur aliorum quoque (besides Cicero's sketches of orations) et 
inventi forte, ut eos diclurus quisque composuerat, et in libros digesti, ut causarum 
quag sunt actae a Ser. Sulpicio, cuius tres orationes (completed and published by 
himself) exstant. sed hi de quibus loquor commentarii tla sunt exacts ut ab ipso (Sulp.) 
mihi in memoriam posteritatis videantur esse compositi (different from Cicero's 
commentarii, which were edited by Tiro). Of these tres orationes Quintiuiay 
(4, 2, 106; cf. 10, 1, 22 and Fesrus 153) names one pro Aufidia, and another contra 
Aufidiam (6, 1, 20), if indeed the latter designation (instead of the former) be not 
due to a slip of the pen or an error of memory on Quintilian’s part; see also 
FScuo.r, RhM. 34, 86. In general see Mrrer, or. rom.? 398; and above § 44, 12.— 
Quixt. 10, 5, 4 et illa ex latinis conversio multum et ipsa contulerit, ac de carminibus 
quidem (turning Latin poems into prose) neminem credo dubitare, quo solo genere 
exercitationis dicitur usus esse Sulpicius (unless this be the orator mentioned 
§ 158, 5). Puimy ep. 5, 3, 5 (see above § 31, 1) mentions also Ser. Sulpicium among 
the writers of erotic poems, See Ovip trist. 2, 441 (§ 171, 3). 


4. Juridical writings of Sulpicius Rufus. (The fragments in Huscuxg, iurispr. 
anteiust.5 91). Ser. Sulpiciue iureconsultus, vir aetatis suae doctissimus, in libro de 
B.L. T 
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sacris detestandis secundo, Gery. 7, 12,1. Ser. Sulpicius in libro . . . de dotibua, 
ib, 4, 3, 2. 4, 4, 1. Cf. dig. 12, 4, & 28, 8, 79, 1. Geuz. 4, 1, 20 Ser. Sulp. in 
reprehensis Scaevolae capitibus. Commentary on the XII tables (§ 86,6). Pompox. 
dig. 1, 2, 2, 44. Servius duos libros ad Brutum perquam (Ad Brutum ilemque ?) 
brevissimos Ad edictum subscriptos reliquit. Cf. Ur. ib. 14, 8, 5, 1 Servius libro 
primo Ad Brutum (was it composed about 700/54? See MVoret, Abh. d. sachs. 
Ges, d. Wiss. 7, 338). Perhaps also in Vargo LL, 5, 40 dividit in eo, Servius scribit 
Sulpicius etc. A derivation of the word religio from relinquere is by Macnon. 8, 8, 8 
ascribed to Ser. Sulpicius, by Grit. 4, 9, 8 to Masurius Sabinus (§ 281, 1). Prix. 
NH. 28, 26 Servii Sulpicit . . . commentatio est, quamobrem mensa linquenda non sit, 
It is several times quoted in the Digest, but direct extracts from his works do not 
occur. SWZiwwenx, Gesch. d. PRechts 1, 1,290. RScuyxerper, de Ser. Sulp. Rufo, 
Lps. 1884 II. AFRupvorrr, RGesch. 1, 168. 235. OKartowa, RG. 1, 483. On his 
Latinity JHScrwarz, ZfGW. 85, 90. 

5. Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 2, 44 ab hoc (Sulp. Ruf.) plurimi profecerunt, fere tamen 
hi libros conscripserunt: Alfenus Varus Gaius (Catus according to Huscnxe’s 
conjecture, see § 208, 8 ad fin.), A. Ofilius, T. Caesius, Aufidius Tucca, Aufidius 
Namusa, Flavius Priscus, C, Aleius, Pacuvius Labeo (§ 207, 6) Labeonis Antistii pater, 
Cinna, Publicius Gellius (2). ex his decem libros octo conscripserunt, quorum omnes 
qui fuerunt libri digesti sunt ab Aufidio Namusa in CXXXX libros. Among those 
here enumerated no writings are known of T. Caesius and Flavius Priscus. Cinna 
belongs to those of Jess note, mentioned as a writer on law dig. 23, 2, 6. 35, 1, 40, 1; 
so does Publicius, ib. 31, 50, 2. 85, 1,51, 1. 88, 17, 2, 8 (Africanus et Publicius), 
though he probably is of later date, whence in Pomron. 1.1. we should rather 
follow the editors in reading Publius Gellius. C, Ateius seems to be the same as 
the one of whom it is stated, dig. 23, 8,79, 1: Ateius scribit Servium respondisse, 
and perhaps he may have been the father of the famous jurist C. Ateius Capito, 
who is called by Pompon. 1.1. 47 a pupil of Ofilius. The father was trib. pl. 699/55 
and practor (perhaps 702/52); PRE. 1%, 1954, 2. Servii auditores (probably from 
the compilation of Aufidius Namusa) are quoted dig. 83, 4, 6,1. 33, 7, 12 pr. 83, 
7, 12, 6. 89, 8, 1, 6. 

6. Cro. Brut. 179 catus (i.e. T. Juventius, § 154, 8) auditor P. Orbius, meus fere 
aequalis, . . . tn ture civilé non inferior quam magister fuit. A. 691/63 he was 
praetor in Asia ; cf. Cic. p. Flace. 76. A certain Precianus iureconsultus, who was 
with Caesar in Gaul, Cic. fam. 7. 8, 2 (a 700/54). A certain Volcacius see § 154, 4. 
—C. Camillus, a clever jurist and business adviser of Cicero and his family; fam. 
5, 20, 8 (a. 705/49), 14, 5, 2 (a. 704/50). 14, 14, 2 (a. 705/49) and elsewhere. He is 
probably identical with the Camillus who is jocularly styled a gourmet (fam. 9, 
20, 2, a. 708/46) and newsmonger (Att. 18, 83, 4, cf. ib. 18, 6, 1, a. 709/45). 


175. M. Tullius Cicero was born Jan. 3, 684/106 on his 
father’s estate near Arpinum; he was the son of a Roman 
knight. He employed every means of studying rhetoric in all 
its branches, and pleaded his first cause under Sulla’s dictator- 
ship. To perfect himself still further, he spent two years 
(675/79-677/77) in Greece and Asia Minor, was then quaestor 
in Sicily 679/75, aed. cur. 685/69, praetor (urbanus) 688/66, and 
consul 691/63. The Catilinarian conspiracy, which broke out 
during Cicero’s consulship and was suppressed by him, furnished 
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the triumvirs in 695/59 with a pretext for removing the ob- 
noxious consular by means of his enemy P.Clodius. At the 
end of April 696/68 Cicero left Italy and lived in exile at 
Thessalonica and Dyrrhachium. On Aug. 4, 697/07 he was 
permitted to return, and arrived at Rome on Sept.4. He was 
augur 701/53. From July 31, 703/51 until July 30, 704/50 he 
was entrusted with the administration of the province of Cilicia, 
as proconsul. On his return to Rome, the antagonism between 
Caesar and the Senate, with Pompey at its head, had already 
broken out; after long hesitation, he joined Pompey.at Dyrrha- 
chium (June 705/49), where he also stayed during the battle of 
Pharsalus (Aug. 9, 706/48). From the end of Sept. 706/48 until 
Sept. 707/47, Cicero lived at Brundisium, awaiting the victor’s 
return and permission from him to go back to Rome. The years 
708/46 and 709/45, which he was compelled to spend in political 
leisure, were all the more fertile in literary productions. The 
15th March 710/44 recalled Cicero to political activity, but soon 
threw him into contention with M. Antony, which ended in his 


being proscribed by the second triumvirate, and killed Dec. 7, 
711/43. 


1. Biography of Cicero by Plutarch—WHDSorinxear, Cic. comm. rerum 
suarum s. de vita sua; acc, annales Ciceroniani, Leid. 1854. SMartin1, Cic. 
autobiographia, Turin 1885.—Among modern works CMipp.x7ox, life of Cicero, 
Lond. 1741 I. WDrumasx, Gesch. Roms 5, 216-716. 6, 1-908. Trurrer, PRE. 
6, 2182, and also (more complete and without references to authorities) in Studien 
u. Charakt. (1871) 289. CAFBrOcuner, Leben d. Cic. I: d. btirgerliche u. 
Privatleben, Gott. 1852. FDGerniacn, Cicero, Bas. 1964 (against Mommsen, 
§ 176, 2). WForsytn, life of Cic., Lond. 1964 II. ATnroxuopr, life of Cic., Lond. 
1380 I]. GBotssier, Cicéron et ses amis, Par.’ 1884. 


2. AJicxitemx, Cics Verbannung, Bamb. 1875. GRatcscueyx, ephemerides 
Tull. ab exilio Cic. usque ad extremum annum 54, Bonn 1836. EOprexriepen, 
de Cic. proconsule Ciliciae, Augsb. 1853. Gp’Hueves, de Cic. in Cilicia pro- 
consulatu, Strassb. 1859; sur le provonsulat de Cic., Paris 1876. FHorrxay, Phil. 
15, 662. CHaagtoune, de proconsulatu Cic., Wirzb. 1868, WSrerxxorr, de rebus 
a Cic. inde a tradita Cilicia usque ad relictam Italiam gestis ete., Marb, 1884. 


JZixuxx, ephemerides Tull. a Mart. 49 a. Chr. usque ad Aug. 48 a. Chr., Budapest, 
15S7. 


8. On the portraits of Cicero now extant, see JJBsrxovtir, rém. Ikonogr. 
1,182. Of the bust in Madrid with the inscription m° cicero ax Lxttrt, which has 
lately become famous, the fragment with the inscription (CIL. 1, p. 281) is certainly 
genuine, but the head is modern. CALprexnoves, Arch. Ztg. 1885, 235. Branxouttt 
1.). 2, vi. EHtnxexr, Bildwerke in Madrid 115. 


176. Cicero was endowed by nature with great talents, many- 
sided, and versatile; at the same time kind, generous and assi- 
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duously bent upon high aims; a thoroughly respectable character 
in a period pervaded by egotism. But he was formed of pliable 
stuff, accessible to all outward impressions without interior self- 
control to maintain his equanimity. His sensitiveness, his quick 
imagination and highly emotional temperament made him an 
amiable man and a great orator, in whom each string that was 
touched gave full and harmonious answer; his whole tone of mind 
qualified him especially to become the interpreter and trans- 
planter of Hellenic elegance and formal refinement; but these 
same qualities made his character undecided, wavering between 
intense excitement and utter prostration, crotchety, moody, con- 
ceited, sensitive to sarcasm, afraid of danger and despairing in 
evil days. Others also might have their weak hours, but not 
many had them in such regular succession, and nobody else 
had the misfortune of bequeathing to posterity such authentic 
documents of the fluctuations of his mind. Cicero was always 
under the sway of the moment and therefore little qualified to be 
a statesman, yet he had not sufficient self-knowledge to see it or 
resignation to act accordingly. Hence the attempts he made to 
play a part in politics served only to lay bare his utter weakness. 
Here also he was full of good intentions, but he had neither the 
calm and acute judgment necessary to see the right path, nor the 
courage and perseverance required to follow it. Thus it happened 
that he was alternately used and then pushed aside, attracted and 
repelled, deceived by the weakness of his friends and the strength 
of his adversaries, and at last was threatened equally by both 
extreme factions between which he had tried to steer his way. 


1. For the judgment of antiquity see especially Asinius Pollio in Sxx. suas. 6, 
24 Autus viri tot tantisque operibus mansuri in omne aevum praedicare de ingenio atque 
industria supervacuum est. . . . utinam moderatius secundas res et fortius adversas 
Serre potuisset! . . . sed quando mortalium nulli virlus perfecta contigil, qua maior 
pars vitae atque ingenii stetil, ea tudicandum de homine est, Further the elogium of 
Velleius 2, 66 Nihil tam indignum illo tempore fuit quam quod . . . Cicero pro- 
scriptus est abscisaque scelere Antoni vox publica est, cum eius salutem nemo defend isset 
qui per tot annos et publicam civitatis et privatam civium defenderat, Nihil tamen 
egisti, M. Antoni . . . rapuisti tum M, Ciceroni lucem sollicitam et actatem senilem 
- + + yfamam vero gloriamque factorum atque dictorum adeo non abstulisti ul auxeris. 
vivit vivetque per omnem saeculorum memoriam . . . ciliusque e mundo genus 
hominum quam <Ciceronis gloria ex hominum memoria umquam) cedet, Quist. 12, 1, 
16. A writing of Asinius Gallus (§ 276, 8) against Cicero, and the reply by Claudius 
who was afterwards emperor (§ 286, 2), and the writing of Suetonius against Didy- 
mos (§ 347, 2). 


2. In preceding centuries admiration for Cicero’s style prevented an unpre- 
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judiced criticism of his character and political career. See, on the other hand, 
FGauianr, correspondance inédite (Par. 1818), 1, 295 (cf. Ritscut, op.3, 701). This 
was, however, more than sufficiently made up for by WDrumayy, GR. 6, 411, who 
criticised Cicero’s character on all its sides, accurately, it is true, but in a carping 
spirit and suppressing all extenuating circumstances, TuMoumsen, RG. 3%, 619 tried, 
if possible, to surpass Drumann in exaggerated diction and unhistoric bitterness, 


177. Cicero possessed, to a wonderful extent, the power of 
appropriating and assimilating to his own individuality foreign 
ideas and dressing them up anew in an easy and pleasant style. 
Owing to this gift, he amplified Roman literature by introduc- 
ing into it several new departments which had previously not 
been attempted; he became the creator of a standard prose, 
which was so rich and refined and so eminently suited to the 
genius of the Latin language that it was impossible to surpass it 
in subsequent centuries. But the ease with which he threw off 
his productions tempted him to write fast and too much, and 
to cover with a facile style the want of serious studies and real 
learning. Cicero succumbed to this temptation at least during 
his leisure-time in 709/45 and 710/44. The real business of his 
life Cicero exhibits in his speeches, where indeed his talent shows 
to the greatest advantage. His speeches were carefully prepared 
beforehand and generally edited subsequent to their delivery. 
The knowledge and experience gained in this career were utilised 
by him in his rhetorical treatises. His theoretic compositions he 
also extended to other fields, first to political science, then to 
ethics, and the philosophy of religion, and he even attempted 
the simpler parts of theoretic philosophy. Besides all this, his 
extensive personal connections and the habit of thinking pen in 
hand led to a very voluminous correspondence. 


1. Chronological arrangement of Cicero’s principal writings: a. 673/81 pro 
Quinctio.—674/80 pro Roscio Amerino.—684/70 Verrinae.—6s5/t9 pro Caecina.— 
643/66 de imperio Cn. Pompei.—691/63 consular speeches: de lege agraria, pro 
Rabirio, in Catilinam, pro Murena.—692/62 pro Sulla, p. Archia.—695/59 pro 
Flacco.— 697/57 sq. orations post reditum.—698/56 pro Seatio, in Vatinium, pro 
Caelio, de provinciis cons, pro Balbo.—699/55 in Pisonem, de oratore.—700/54 de 
republica, pro Plancio, p. Rabirio Postumo.— 702/52 pro Milone, de legibus.— 708/46 
Brutus, Paradoxa, Orator, pro Marcello, p. Ligario, partitiones oratoriae.— 700/45 
pro Deiotaro, de finibus, Academica, Tusculanae.—710/44 de natura deorum, Cato 
ronior, de divinatione, de fato, topica, de optimo genere oratorum, Laelius, de 
officiis, Philippicae 1-IV.—711/43 Philippicae V-XIV. 

2 ELayee, quid de ingenio, litteris, poetis Graec. Cic. senserit, Halle 1850. 


EScnottaerex, quid Cic. de poetis Rom. iudicaverit, Halle 1884. RWuouzer, de Cic. 
tragoediae rom. iudice, Czernowitz 1885. IKusix, de Cic. poetarum lat. studils, 
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Diss. Vindob. 1, 237. AKirsstixa, coniectan. III, 1v. JScnirreer, BlfbayrGW. 2), 
285. CuCauseret: § 181, 2. 


8. General writings on Cicero's diction (for the more special see under different 
departments and works), Dictionaries: MNizoui thesaurus Cic. (Brix. 1535), Bas. 
1559; Venet. 1570 and elsewhere, e.g. Patav. 1734 (cur. JFacciolati); Lond. 1820 III. 
Clavis Cic., ed. IAErxvstr (in his edition and separately, last ed. by AH Reis, Halle 
1631), Lex. Cic. by CunGScnOtz, Lys. 1817 (vol. 18, 19, of his ed.).—RSrC nexpera, 
Materialien zu einem lex. Cic., Hildburgh. 1654. FHxerprcen, de fide Tulliana (i. 
on the word fides in Cic.), Erl. 1876.—EFuonwxix, d. Perfectbildd. auf v1 bei 
Cicero, Gera 1874. OScuOssixr, de praepp. ap ap gx ap. Cic. usu, Hannov. 188) ; 
z, Lehre v. den Prapp. bei Cic. (1x with Acc.), Hann. 1881, CarJixicxe, d. Verbind. 
der Substantive durch Prapp. b. Cic., Vienna 1866. Grossmann, de particula QUIDEM 
(esp. in Cic.), Kénigsb. 1880; de particulis xz—quipem, Allenst. 1884. Stamm, d. 
Partikelverb. xr quipem bei Cic.. Risse] 1885. AKtuxrn, de adiectivi assimulati ap. 
Cic, usu, Bresl. 1879. HAnz, Ciceros Sprachgebr. in der Bez. des gemeins. Pradi- 
kats bei mehreren Subjekten, Quedlinb. 1884. FNuiscanpen, d. factitive Dat. bei 
Cic., Krotoschin 1878. HLinvex, die consecutio temporum d. Cic., Riga 1872. 
AMortscumans, doctrinam de tempp. consec. quam exposuit HLieven exemplis Cic. 
oratt. veram esse, Jena 1875, MWerzst, de consec. tempp. Cic., Gott. 1877. FHorre, 
d. Conjunctiv der conjug. periphr. act. usw. bei Cic., Gumbinnen 1879 (cf. § 189, 5). 
WOGutscur, de interrogationibus obliquis ap. Cic., Halle 1855. JPaings, d. irrealen 
Bedingungssitze bei Cic. u. Cas., Phil. Suppl. 5, 261. WKairsrt, der Periodenbau 
bei Cie. u. Liv., Prenzl. 1878. EJ WScaurrr, de anacoluthis Cic., Berl. 1860. 
KAn ex, de subiectis rei ap. Cic, cam verbis quae actionem significant coniunctis, 
Upsala 1579. JTavopanp, de annominationis et alliterationis ap. Cic. usu, Bonn 
1853.—HGentuar, de proverbiis a Cic. adhibitis, commentatt. Mommsen. 268. 


4. The apparatus criticus for Cicero (in ms.) by GGaraxton: in Ravenna: 
CHats, Minch. GA. 26 (1848), 285; by HLacomansixt (more than 80 vols., see 
WvHvesnocnt’s works 5, 258. 264); qu.: where now preserved ?—CHatm, zur Hss.- 
Kunde der cic. Schrr., Mttnch. 1850; RhM. 9, 821; Jahn’s Arch. 15, 165 and else- 
where.—JGBaiter, Phil. 20, 845. 507. CMFraxcxen, ad Cic. palimpsestos, Mnemos. 
11, 374, 12, 57. 283, 898. 18, 43. 284, HDeiree, de Cic. cod. Leid. 118, Emden 1882; 
de Cic, codd. Vossianis 84 et 86, Aurich 1885 etc.—On the knowledge and study of 
Cicero's works in the early Middle Ages see PScnwenxy, Phil. Suppl. 3, 402.—For 
details see under the separate works, 

5. Complete editions of all the works: Venet. Junt. 1534-87 IV by PVicrorics. 
Venet. Ald., by PManxutivs 1540-46 IX. A DLanuino emend. et aucta, Paris 1566 
IV and subsequently. Cum notis varr. cura JGGrarvii, Amat. 1684 sqq. X1; not 
finished. Cum clavi Cic. ed. JAEunesti, Lps. 1737 sqq. VI; last edition 1820 sqq. V. 
Cuin delect. comm, (stud. JO.iveti), Par. 1749 IX; Genev. 1743 sqq.—E rec. 
Graevii (cura GGanatonii), Neap. 1777 sqq. (unfinished), Recogn. CarGScuétz, 
Lps. 1814 sqq. XX.—Rec. JCOrerui, Zurich 1826-80 IV; editio altera emendatior, 
cur. JCOreii1, JGBaitxr, CHaum, Zirich 1845-62 IV; with the ed. I (and I) as 
vol. 5: Cic. scholiastae, C. Marius Victorinus, Rufinus, C. Julius Victor, Boethius, 
Favonius Eulogius, Asconius Pedianus, scholia Bobiensia, scholiasta Gronovianus, 
edd. JOCOxrci: and JGBaiter 1883, and as vol. 6S Onomast. Tullianum, 1636-38 
III.—Cic, opera omnia uno volumine ed. CFA None, Lpz.? 1850.—Reoogn. RKtotz, 
Lpz.? 1863-71 XI vols. in V partes (vol. 11: index nominum); recently revised by 
CFWMO tt ter, Lps. 1878 sqq., up to the present date there have appeared P. I Vol. I 
scripta rhett. (rec. WFrixpnicn), P. II Vol. I-III oratt., P. IV Vol. I-III philos.— 
Edd. JGBaiter et CLKayser (Lps. 1861-69 XI, in b. 11 ind. nom.). 


— 
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177*. Even in his early youth Cicero made attempts in various 
departments of literature. He composed, among other poems, 
one in trochaic tetrameters entitled Pontios Glaukos, he trans- 
lated in the metre of the original Aratos’ Sa:voyeva, the Oixovo- 
puxos of Xenophon, and other works. He even attempted theo- 
retical writing, and about the year 670/84 he put together an 
immature work on rhetoric, as it seems, after Hermagoras and 
Cornificius (§ 162). The only two books which he completed 
treat of the materials of oratory, de inventione, and hence are 
generally so entitled. 


1. Prot. Cic. 2 dppty rus rpodvusrepoy éxl romrixty, cal re woomparioy Exc waidds 
adrou kiagwteras Idvrios TAaiwos dv rerpayérpy reronuéroy. Admodum adolescentulus 
(nat. d. 2, 204) Cic. translated the ¢aivdueva of Aratos; after which, perhaps not 
before 694/60 (HJonpax, krit. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 299) he translated the 
Ilpoyrwarca of the same poet. In addition to detached fragments of both, which 
are nearly all to be found as quotations in Cicero himself, a large fragment of the 
Phainomena (of 480 vv.) has been independently preserved (esp. Harl. 647 s. IX. 
Dresd. 183 s. X). The whole printed, eg. Bairer-Kayser 11,96. CFWMOutEr 4, 
3, 360. PLM. 1, 3. The scholia on Cic. Arat. preserved in the above-mentioned 
Harl. were published by J Voogzs, Crefeld 1884. 87 I. Cf. AReirrerscnkip ann. 
d. inst. archeol. 1862, 108; Bresl. ind. schol. 1885/86, 1.—Whether the other 
poems of Cicero belong to his youth cannot be determined.—GScxt71z, quaestt. 
crit. ad Cic. Arat., Neuruppin 1868. 

2. Cie. off. 2, 87 Xenophon in eo libro qui Oeconomicus inscribitur quem nos, 
ista fere aetale cum essemus qua es tu nunc (in his twenty-first year) e graeco in 
latinum convertimus. The translation was in three booka. Srrv. Georg. 1, 43. 
Macr. 8, 20,5. Cf. Circ. de sen. 59. Pun. NH. 18, 224. Corus. 12, praef. 7 and 1, 6. 
Gevv. 15, 5, 8. Hurron. apol. adv. Ruf. 2, p. 227 Bas. and elsewhere (Lizeck, 
Hieron. quos noverit scriptt. 26), The remains: Barter-Kayser 11, 50. CFW 
Mtutier 4, 3, 307. Quint. 10, 5, 2 vertere graeca in latinum . . . td Cicero tpse 
Srequentissime praecipit, quin eliam libros Platonis altque Xenophonlis edidit hoc 
genere translatos (cf. Hirron. ad Eus, chron. praef. p. 1,5 Sch.). On the translations 
of Plato's Timaeus und Protagoras see § 186, 9 and 9. 


8. De inventione: Circ. de or. 1, 5 quae pueris aut adolescentulis nobis ex com- 
mentariolis nostris incohata (he left them unfinished) ac rudia exciderunt viz hac 
aelale digna et hoc usu, quem ex causis . . . tot tantieque conseculi sumus. Cf. 1, 
23. Quint. 3, 6, 60 Cicero Ais pulcherrimos illos de oratore libros substitutt. The 
MSS. (in the best of them the title is wanting, the Wirzburg MS. has the subscrip- 
tion explicit liber rhetoricae) call the work Rhetorica, so does Priscian GL. 2, 81. 
469. 489. 545 (Cicero in I rhetoricon and similar instances). In Quintilian also 
this title rnay be discerned, or rather the title Rhetorici which was probably cur- 
rent as well (sc. libri; cf, Pliny’s studiosi III, see § 812, 2): 2,15, 6 in rhetoricis, 
quos sine dubio ipse non probat. 3,1, 20 rhetoricos suos. 8,5, 14 ex Cic. rhetorico I 
. . « tpse hos libros improbat. 8, 6,50 (Cicero in libris rhetoricis=de inv. 1, 10) 
and 53 (in primo Ciceronis rhetorico). Hixronym. adv. Rufin. 1, p. 187 lege ad 
Herennium Tullii libros, lege Rhetoricos eius aut . . . revolve tria volumina de 
oratore. Quint. 2, 14,4 cum M. Tullius etiam in ipsis librorum quos hac de re (on 
rhetoric) primum scripserat titulis graeco nomine ulatur. The appellation ‘Ars 
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rhetorica ’ which, in accordance with a few passages in it and with Quint. 3, 6, 64 
(cf. besides Ju. Vict. 429, 12 H) AWerpsee has given to the work (in his ed. p. VI) 
is incorrect ; and the title ‘rhetorice’ (supported by AEvssner, BlfbayrGW. 16, 1) 
is not satisfactorily proved. 


4. Cic. de inv. 2,4 quod quoniam nobis voluntatis accidit ut artem dicendi per- 
scriberemus, non unum aliquod proposuimus exemplum, cuius omnes partes . . 
exprimendae nobis necessario viderentur, sed omnibus unum in locum coactis scriptoribus 
quod quisque commodissime praecipere videbatur excerpsimus etc. Hermagoras is 
mentioned 1, 8 12. 16. 97. Qurnr. 3, 6,59 sunt velut regestae in hos commentarios 
quos adolescens deduzerat scholae, et si qua est in his culpa, tradentis est. ib. 8, 11, 10. 
18 (in Itheloricis Hermagoram est secutus). FBaprr p. 18-24. 


5. By the fact that Cornificius ad Herennium (§ 162) was made use of, and by 
the passage in Cickro’s ‘de or. 1, 5 (see n. 1) the date of composition is pretty well 
fixed. RPuiviprson, JJ. 138, 421, It is certain that Cicero himself published the 
work (AEuvssner, BlfBayrGW. 16, 2). On the employment of Cornificius cf. 
LSrencet, RhM. 18, 495. CLKaysrr, Minch. GA. 1852 no. 59 sqq. and Baper LI. 6. 
KHorrmann (§ 162,6). FRocu (§ 162,7). ARomer, JJ. 119, 831. Weidner (pref. 
to his ed. p. v111) wrongly denies Cicero's dependence on the Rhet. ad Her., which he 
takes to be later than Cicero’s work.—PuTuik_uann, de sermonis proprietatibus . . . 
ap. Cornificium et in primis Cic., libris (de inv. pQuinct. pSRosc.), Strassb. 1879. 

6. Commentary of Marius Victorinus (§ 408, 6) on the work. Excepta ex 
Grillii commento (§ 445, 7) in Haum, Rhet. lat. min. p. 596.—On a (worthless) 
inediaeval commentary by a certain Theodoricus Brito, homo barbaricae nationis 
on Cic. de inv. see PTnomas, Mél. Granx 41. Cf. Surtnoar, hist. schol. lat. 1, 212. 
RE us, Journ. of phil. 9, 61. 18, 86. ERoupe, JJ. 128, 426. Bctcnerer, RbM. 38, 
637. 39, 168. 


7. The best MSS. are those of Paris (7774 A), Wurzburg and St. Gallen (facsim. 
Caatevain t. 18), all s. IX: on them see ESrréuert, Phil. 45,469. To these must 
be added the numerous quotations in the later rhetoricians.—A LinsMaYkR, Varias 
lectt. ad Cic. libr. I de inventione congessit, Munich. 1853. Ona Wirzburg fragm. 
(2, 90-95) GScnerss, BlfbayrG W. 23, 432.—Separate editions: cum not. varior. by 
PBermann, Leid. 1761 (reprinted by FLinpemann, Lpz. 1828). Cic. artis rhetoricae 
libri II rec. AWerpner, Berl. 1878.—FBaprr, de Cic. rhett. libris, Greifsw. 1869. 
AKwnackstept, de Cic. rhetoricorum libris ex rhetoribus lat. emendandis I, Gott. 
1878; II Helmstedt 1874. Werpner introd. to his ed. p, xx11. 


178. As a speaker, Cicero had extraordinary natural apti- 
tudes; the extreme versatility of his mind, his lively imagina- 
tion, his quick sensibility, his uncommon formal talent, his 
inexhaustible richness of expression, a felicitous memory, the gift 
of incisive and amusing wit, a splendid voice and impressive 
figure, all contributed to render Cicero an excellent orator. But 
he himself did everything to attain the very highest perfection : 
it was only after long and laborious preparation, theoretical and 
practical, that he made his début as an orator, nor did he everr 
and think himself perfect, but was always working on, and 
pleaded a cause without careful preparation ; each success 
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him only a step to another still higher achievement, and by con- 
tinual meditation and study he kept himself fully prepared for 
his task and the means of accomplishing it. Hence he succeeded, 
as is now universally admitted, in gaining a place beside Demos- 
thenes, or at all events immediately after him, though he does 
not come up to the moral earnestness and consequent impres- 
siveness of the Attic orator. But Cicero surpasses him in variety 
and splendour, where he is more akin to the Asiatic School than 
to the Attic. He commands such abundance of words as some- 
times to become diffuse, though often, where he is verbose, it is 
to cover the weakness of his arguments. His great strength lies 
in his style; it is clear, refined, concise and apt, perspicuous, 
elegant and brilliant. He commands all moods, from playful jest 
to tragic pathos, but is most successful in the imitation of con- 
viction and feeling, to which he gave increased efficacy by his 
fiery delivery; hence he pleaded especially in criminal causes. 
Sometimes, of course, his rhetoric degenerates to a mere study of 
effect, and the grandeur of his words serves only to hide the 
poverty of thought and the badness of the cause. It is true, he 
was not over-scrupulous as to the causes he pleaded, but this 
feature he shares with the advocates and lawyers of all times. In 
their general effect, we are often dissatisfied with his speeches, 
since they are frequently deficient in acuteness and distinctness ; 
but we must allow him to be highly impressive in details. 


1. Cicero’s description of himself Brut. 821 cum propter adsiduitatem in caussis 
et industriam tum propler exquisilius et minime vulgare orationis genus animoshominum 
ad me dicendi novitate converteram. nihil de me dicam, dicam de celeris, quorum nemo 
erat qui (like myself) videretur exquisilius quam vulgus hominum studuisse litteris quibus 
Sons perfectae eloquentiae conlinetur ; nemo qui philosophiam . . . tuscivile . 
memoriam rerum Romanarum leneret, . . . nemo qui breviler arguleque iadlato 
adversario lazaret iudicum animos atque a sever itl paulisper ad hilaritatem risum- 
que traduceret, nemo qui dilatare possel atque a propria ac definita disputatione 
hominis ac temporis ad communem quaestionem universi generis oralionem traducere, 
nemo qui delectandi gratia digredi parumper a caussa, nemo qui ad iracundiam magno 
opere iudicem, nemo qui ad flelum poeset adducere, nemo qui animum eius . . . guo- 
cumque res postularel impellere ; Cic. orat. 108 nemo orator tam mulla ne in graeco 
quidem olio scripeit quam mulla sunt nostra, eaque hanc ipsam habent quam probo 
erin) cf. irae 10, 1, 105-112. 12, 1, 19-21. 12, 10, 12-15.—Quist. 6, 3, 8 

: 2 3 sed in ipsis etiam orationibus habitus est (Cic.) nimius risus 
puanx, GR. 6, 599. AHaacxe, de Cic. in 


1, 17, 218. Dromanx, GR. 6, 588. 
CkE, de dispositione orationum 
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8. A collection of Cicero’s orations in which each speech formed a book by it- 
self seems indicated by such citations as Cnanis. GL. 1, 868, 28 Cicero causarum 
decimo lertio ; Quint. 5, 10, 98 Cicero pro Caecina . . . et alia in eodem libro 
plurima.—On the MSS. of the orations see the references under each. Collective 
MSS. containing more than one oration are e.g. the following: Vatic.-Basilic. 8. 
Petri H 25 s. VIII/TX (facsim. in Caarrzaiy t. 26) contains Pis., Font., Flacc., 
Philipp.; Paris. 7794 s IX (Cuar. t. 23) contains pridie quam iret in exilium 
(§ 180, 6), post red. in sen., post red. ad Quir., de domo, Sest., Vatin., de prov. 
cons,, de har. resp., Balb., Cael.; the same 10 orations together with the Caesarianae 
(§ 179, 41, 1) are to be found in the Brussels MS, 5345 s. XII; in the Monac. 18787 
s. X (Cuatetain t. 27) Philipp., pro imp. Pomp., Mil., Sull., Planc., Caec., Mare.— 
More comprehensive collections especially in the later MSS. e.g. Wolfenbiittel. 205 
s. XV (containing 388 speeches; Wramre meyer, cod. W. collatus, Hannover and 
Clausthal 1872-81 VI); Laur. 48, 25 s. XV (Cnarerain t. 24) gives 41 speeches; 
Vatic.-Palat, 1525 8. XV (Cuarecary t. 25) contains most of the speeches, etc.—The 
speeches, or separate groups of them, were often arranged alphabetically in the 
earlier MSS. (cf. Nixsuarx on Cic. pFont., Rome 1820, 67; see § 179, 3, 2), often 
chronologically (so e.g. in the above-mentioned Paris 7794 and Bruss. 5345 ; 
HJorpax, quaestt. crit., Konigsb. 1896, 8; cf. § 295, 2. 374, 5). Groups of speeches 
on similar subjects (Verrinae, Catilinariae, Caesarianae, Philippicae) had a ten- 
dency to separate from the rest. 


4. On the commentary of Asconius see § 295, 2; the scholia Bobiensia § 295, 4. 
The so-called scholiasta Gronovianus (see also § 177, 5 1. 10) extant only in the 
Leid, Voss. Q. 138 s. X, an amalgamation of heterogeneous commentaries, gives 
elucidations on Verr. 2, 1, 1-62 (this is the earliest portion, about s. V, like the 
Bobbio-scholia, § 295, 4); on div. in Caec.; Verr. 1, 16-20; Verr. 1, 1-45; Catil. 
II-IV; Lig.; Marc.; Deiot.; Rose. Am.; de imp. Pomp.; Mil. TaSraxat, der 
sog. Gronovscholiast, Prague 1884. GLaxpenar on Cic. Rosc. p. 8 (§ 179, 2. 2). 
Momasen, RhM. 16, 140.—Other early editors and commentators of Cic. are Fronto, 
Flavius Caper, Volcacius, Statilius Maximus. Also Sacer: see § 179, 19,1. Cf. 
Prise. GL. 8, 816, 2 commentatores probatissimi (of the orations).—TuSranoL, zur 
Textkritik der Scholiasten cic. Reden, RhM. 89, 281. 428. 566. 


5. Complete editions of the speeches by PManutivs (Ven. 1546 IIT), DLampixus 
(Ven. 1570 III), IGGrarvius (cum nott, varr., Amsterd, 1695-99 III), RKxorz (Lps. 
1835-39 III), GLosu, with notes, Lond. 1855-62 IV. 


6, Selected speeches for the use of schools e.g. by JNMapvie (12 Speeches 
Copenh.* 1858), CHa (and GLavusmaxn) (18 Reden erklirt, Berl.4-'? 1882-86 VII) 
and others.— Recent editions of orationes selectae: that of the Halle Waisenhaus 
(211883 cur. OHeixe); CHa. (18 speeches Berl. #1887), AEngernanp and W 
Hinscuretper (19 speeches Lpz?® 1879, see also AEnsernarp, lection, Tull. I, 
Lps. 1872). HNout., Lpz. 1884 sqq. III.—Criticism on the speeches: Mapvie, 
advers, 2, 194. 8,111. CALenaanxn, Herm. 14, 212. 451. 621. 15, 348. 567. WG 
P.urorrs, Muemos, NS. 8, 345. HKansrss, spicil. crit. (Leid. 1881) 83. AWerpxer, 
advv, Tull., Dortm. 1885. 


7. Linguistic works on the speeches: HMxrcvet, Lexikon zu den Reden d. 
Cic., Jena 1878-84 IV.—DRoune (§ 195, 10), GHarz, Beitr. z lat. Stil. (d. 
Hendiadys in Cic.s Reden), Schweinfurt 1886. JSrravn, de tropis et figuris in 
oratt. Demosth. et Cic., Aschaffenb. 1883. A Roscnatt, d. Gebr. der Parenthesen 
iu Cic’s Reden u. rhett. Schrr., Acta semin. Er], 8, 189. Cf. § 179, 1, 1. 


8. Cicero's speeches (all), translated by CNOs1anper, Stuttg. (Metzler). Selected 
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speeches translated by GWenpr, Stuttg. (Metzler, Klass. d. Alt.) 1858; EJenicxr, 
Lpz. (Engelmann) 1858 sqq.; JS:epevis, Stuttg. (Hoffmann) 1861 sqq. 


179. The extant speeches of Cicero are in chronological order, 
as follows : 

1) pro Quinctio, delivered a. 673/81, an action in iudicio, in 
which Cicero’s client was driven to the necessity of being the 
accuser, and demanded the decision in his favour of a previously 
formed sponsio praeiudicialis. The action was only an incident 
in the main suit, concerning an accusation of debt against 
Quintius, founded on an agreement for partnership. Cicero does 
not appear to have won his cause. 


1. In the earlier speeches Cicero clings somewhat narrowly and rigidly to the 
scholastic rules, especially to the rhetoric of Cornificius (§ 162), while the phrase- 
ology appears in certain respects commonplace as well as archaic in comparison 
with Cicero's later and thoroughly formed style. In these speeches also he is often 
very diffuse, for his forte never lay in terseness.—EW6Oxreuix, Phil. 34, 142. 
GLaspurar, de Cic. elocutione in oratt. pQu. et pRosc. Am., Wirzb. 1878. H 
Hetuuctn, de sermonis proprietatibus in Cic. prioribus (from 673/81-685 / 69) oratt., 
Acta semin, Er]. 1, 101. PaTurecaasn, see § 162, 4; by the same writer stilist. 
Bemerk. zu den Jugendwerken Cic.’s, BifbayrG W. 16, 202. 352. Eanst, de genere 
dicendi et composs. rhetorica in prioribus Cic. oratt., Neuruppin 1885. Cf. inf. 
No. 28, 1, 1.6. 

2. In publication, Cicero himself seems to have omitted the third part of the 
speech pQuinctio, which dealt with a point of inferior importance; cf. § 44, 7.— 
Drcmass, GR. 8, 82. 5, 232. FLKxcier, Semestria ad M. Tull. Cic. 1, 1 (Zar. 1842) ; 
also Bacnorsn, in Richter’s Jahrb. 1842, 961, and Mowasex, ZfAW. 1845, 10866. 
SJERav, disput. jaridica ad Cic. pQu., Leid. 1825. JFrei, der Rechtsstreit des 
P. Quinctius, Zor. 1852. SBxyrey, zur jurist. Erkl. d. Rede pro Q., Phil. 10, 126. 
WoOkrttixe, Cic.’s Quinctiana, z. Verstandnis u. zur rhetor. Wirdigung, Oldenb. 
1882. RkK_1o7z, adnotatt. ad Cic. or. Quinct., Lpa. 1862. 


3. With the exception of inconsiderable fragments in the Turin Palimpsest, 
8s. 1V/V (see APernoy, Cic. oratt. p. Scauro ete. p. 214, cf. § 180, 2) this speech is 
only preserved in later MSS, s. XV., e.g. in the Bern. 214, Genev. 101 and in the 
Paris MSS. collated in Keller (n. 2). 


2) pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, a. 674/80, a successful defence 
against a charge of parricide. The cause was a difficult one 
inasmuch as the real adversary was a favourite of the dictator 
Sulla, and the mere fact that Cicero notwithstanding took up the 
defence, as well as his boldness toward Sulla, combined with tact, 
in conducting the case, told in his favour. This speech also is 
constructed in strict accordance with scholastic rules, diffuse in 
style and rhetorically embellished. 


1. Cre. Brut. 812. 816. Orat. 107. Quinr. 12, 6, 4. Drumanx, GR. 5, 234. 
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ANIKL, abundantiam iuvenilem in or. pR. A. apparentem notavit, Kempten 1836, 
EWovrrtix, Phil. 84, 142. GLanporar, see § 179, 1, 1. 


2. The oration was known already to Petrarch. AHortts, Cic. nelle opere de 
Petr., Trieste 1878 Subsequently it was discovered by Poggio (about 1415) in 
Gallis together with the pro Murena (likewise the speeches pCaec., de leg. agr., in 
Pis., pRab. Post., pRab. perduellionis reo, pRose. com.): accordingly there are 
only late copies e.g. Wolfenbittel. 205, Monac. 15734, Lag. 26, Laur. 48, 25 (= Lag. 
25; Cuaterain t, 24).—Separate editions by EQOsrxnrtccren (with introd. and 
commeptary, Brunswick 1844), GWGossrav (Quedlinb. 1858), CHaLm (Ausgew. 
Reden I, Ber).!° 1886), SKarsten (Utr. 1861), FRicuter (Lpz.? 1877 by AFLeckrisen, 
cf. the same JJ. 98, 548). Published and explained, together with the schol. 
Gronov., by GLanporayr, Er]. 1584. A school edition by the same writer, Gotha 
1882. EHDowna«in (after Halm), Lond? 1882,—Criticism: AEsernarn, lect. tull. 1 
(1872), 5. HWnramretuerer, cod. Wolfenb. 2, xx11. 


3) pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, according to the ordinary as- 
sumption delivered a, 678/76. The speech tums upon a slave 
(Panurgus), whom the prosecutor, C, Fannius Chaerea, had sent 
to Roscius for the purpose of histrionic study, the agreement 
being that the profit anticipated from the art of the slave should 
be divided between the master and teacher, But a certain 
Flavius, having killed Panurgus, had paid damages first to 
Roscius and then to Fannius, which are now to be divided be- 
tween the two. 


1, Unternouzner, d. Rede f. d. Schausp. R., in Savigny’s Zeitschr. 1, 248. 
GFPocuta, civilistische Schriften (1851) 272. GEHerimnacn, observatt. iur. rom. 
(Lps. 1884) 18. EHuscuxe in Richter’s krit. Jahrb. 1840, 481. MAvBertamany- 
Hottwse, rom. Civilproz. 2 (Bonn 1865), 804. JBaxron, Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stift. 
1,116. ERvnsrrat, ib. 3, $4. Darumaxy, GR. 5, 346, who gives the date as not 
earlier than 686/68. See for a different calculation Lanparar (§ 179, 1, 1), app. 1. 

2. The beginning of the speech, together with the close of that pro C. Rabirio 
perduellionis reo (no. 19), which in the MS. found by Poggio (see above no. 2, 2) 
immediately preceded it, has been lost in consequence of a few leaves having fallen 
out. See Baiter-Hatm Cic. 2, 111.—MSS, Laur. 48, 25. Monac. (bibl. Electoral. 68) 
and others.—Or. pR. C. ed., adnott. illustr. CAScaxipt, Lps. 1839.—Translated 
by EQsensatacen, in Jahn's Archiv. 11, 534. 


4) pro M. Tullio, delivered before reciperatores a. 682/72 or 
683/71, a suit in Tullius’ name against a neighbour of his, a 
veteran soldier of Sulla’s, P. Fabius, who had destroyed Tullius’ 
country house in the territory of Thurii. 

1. Tac. dial. 20 guts (nunc) de exceptione et formula perpetielur illa immensa 
columina quae pro M. Tullio aut A. Caecina legimus? Cf. Juv. Vicror p. 240 Or.= 


419 Halm. Scunor, Bos. pMil. p. 278 Or.—Dacmaxn GR. 5, 258 assigns the speech 
to a. 682. 


2. Preserved only in a very incomplete form in two palimpsests s. V/V at 
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Turin and Milan: first edited by APryrox and AMar, see § 180,2. See the same 
section for CBr1er’s edition.— PaEHvuscune’s text and commentary in JGHuscrxr's 
anal. lit. (Lps. 1826) 77. Ketter, semestr. 1, 3, 653 (with a new collation of the 
palimpsests). PKriicer, Herm. 5, 146.—CBeier, iurispr. in Cic. p. T., Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 1 (1826), 214. FKvSavieny, verm. Schrift. 3, 228. 


5) Divinatio (in Caecilium), by which Cicero (a. 684/70) 
secured to himself the right of appearing as accuser of Verres 
(opposing Hortensius), in the place of the harmless Q. Caecilius 
Niger who had been put forward by Verres; and 

6-11) in Verrem, on account of his exactions in his prae- 
torian province of Sicily, 6 speeches in two actiones. In the first 
actio on the 5th August 684/70 Cicero delivered the first oration 
as an introduction to the prosecution proper. After this during 
the nine days which the case occupied he brought in the counts 
of the accusation one by one, giving merely the heads, and letting 
the witnesses and documents plead for themselves. Then, when 
the defendant, foreseeing the adverse verdict, had voluntarily 


gone into exile, Cicero elaborated his rich materials in the five / 


books of the actio secunda: de praetura urbana, de iurisdictione 
Siciliensi, de frumento, de signis, de suppliciis. In these orations, 
which were never actually delivered, Cicero speaks as if Verres 
had put in an appearance at the second hearing (accusatio), and 
as if these speeches might still influence the final decision. They 
rank among the finest of Cicero’s orations on account of the rich- 
ness of the subject-matter, and the liveliness and lucidity of the 
exposition. 


1. Caecilius (of Sicily) was dwreNevOepixcds dvOpwros, Evoxyos Ty lovdatfew (Piut. 
Cie. 7). LFnrieptinxper, Sittengesch.' 3,578. Hence Cicero's witticism: quid Iudaeo 
cum verre? (Pict. 1.1.).—_J WS.uitesr, de Cic. div. in Caec., Leid. 1882. 


2. Dacwaxx, GR. 5, 263. 327. Ps.-Ascon. p. 97-218 Or. Scuor. Grow. p. 382- 
495 Or. Konia, de Cic. in Verr. artis operum aestimatore, Jever 1863. grees 
de Cic. artis aestimatore, Halle 1877. HDecexxors, die lex Hieronica 
Beitr. z. Erkl. d. Verrinen, Berl. 1861. WGP vuycers, emendatt. in Cic. Verr. sb, 
If. 1. 2 et 3 (Leid. 1855) ‘na lectt. Tull. (ib. 1856) p. 3-43. LScuwase (on Verr. 
IV), Phil. 30,311. KLenrs, wissensch. Mon.-Bl. 1878, 45. CJacory, Phil. 41, 178. 


8. The most important MSS. of the Verrinae are the Paris 7774 A s. IX (now 
only for b. 4 and 5: but at one time it contained all the Verrinae: ETuomas, rev. 
de phil. 9, 167. Facsim. Cuarecain t. 31, 1), the Vatican palimpsest (Regin. 2077 
8. IV? facsim. Zaxcew. and Wattens. pl. 4. CaaTecary t. 32), Paris 7776 8. XI 
(Cuatxiatx t. 31, 2), Lagom. 29 and 42, two Wolfenbattel MSS. (dependent on the 
Paris 7774 A; on this cf. HNou1, Herm. 20, 56) and others. A leaf of a palimpsest 
(s. III?) for Verr. 2, 1, 44-45 in Turin (Caaretars t. 30). Cf. NMupvia, op. ac. 1, 
823. CHaim, Minch. Gel. Anz. 1853, no. 29-38. Notwithstanding its age the 

vatican palimpsest must be used with caution. HMevset, utri Verrinarum codici 


| 


| 
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maior fides habenda sit, Palimps. Vat. an Regio Paris., Berl. 1876. CF WM rer’s 
Cie. 2, 1, xu.—HKaruaum, de auctor. et fide grammaticorum lat. in constit. lect. in 
Verr., Diss. Hal. 6, 71.—Editions of the Verr. by CGZumrr (Berl. 1831: the text by 
itself, ib. 1830), GLoxe (with a commentary, Lond.* 1862). Separate editions of 
b. Il by Caruzer and Mossr, Gott. 1847.—Speech against Caecil. and against Verr. 
IV and V, explained by CHatm (ausgew. Reden II, Berl. 1882). The same 
speeches singly by FRicutrer and AEsernuarp (Div. in Caecil. Lpz.* 1879). Div. 
and in Verr. act I by WEHsitLaxp and HCowrr, Camb. 1877, the same by 
JRKixo, Lond. 1887.—B. 1V and V by ETuomas, Par. 1886. 85. B. IV translated 
from the text of KLenzs by OPrunptner, Konigsb. 1879. 


12) pro M. Fonteio, a. 685/69, an actio repetundarum, not 
completely preserved. 


1. We owe the greater part of what is preserved to the Vatic.-Basilic. (see 
§ 178,38). Niebuhr (§ 180, 2) added from the palimps. Palatino-Vaticanus 24 s. V 
(Cuarecatn t. 82) new fragments of the first part (see these also in AMa1’s class. 
auct. 2, 863); others from a MS. s. XII in Cues near Tréves have been added 
by JKuzin (cf. § 180, 2) p. 57.—On the substance of the speech see Drumaxy, 
GR. 5, 829. ARScuneiper, quaestt. in Cic. p. Font., Lps. 1876. 


13) pro Caecina, a. 685/69, delivered before reciperatores, on 


@ suit concerning an inheritance, at least the letter of the law 
being on Cicero’s side. 


1. Cre. orat. 102. Cf. Tac. dial. 20 (above p. 284, 1.4 from the end). Qeinr. 5, 
10, 98. The advocate of the defendant (L. Aebutius) was C. Piso. 


2. The best MSS.: Monac. 18787 (Tegernseensis) s. X1, Berolinensis (Erfurtensis) 
s. XII (cf. EWonpex, variae lectt. librorum aliquot Crc. ex cod. Erfurt., Lps. 1827 
p. 87), fragments in the Turin palimps., see above no. 4, 2.—Separate editions by 
CAJorpan (Lps. 1847, supplement to this de cod. Tegernseensi, Lps. 1848).— 
PuEHuscrxs in JGHuschke's analect. lit. 164. Dromanx, GR. 5, 885. FLKevver, 
semestr. lib. II (Zar. 1843) and also Mommsex, ZfAW. 1845. no. 186. CAJorpayx 
in his prolegg., and for the contrary view OZeyss, Z[AW. 1848, 865. AHGZin- 
MERMANN, de A. Caecina (1852), p.6. RKvorz, adnott. ad Cic. Caecin., Lps. 1866. 


67 II. JNMapvia, udsigt of phil.-hist. samf. virksomh. 1878/80, 11. CMFrancxex, 
Mnemos. 9, 245. 


14) de imperio Cn. Pompei, delivered a, 688/66 when 
Cicero was praetor, in support of the lex Manilia. The praise of 


Pompey is somewhat exaggerated, the arrangement is scholasti- 
cally strict, but the style is masterly. 


1. Cic. de or. 102. Fronro p. 221. Cf. Scrot. Groxov. p. 437-442 Or.—MSS. 
are the Erfurtensis (see above no, 18, 2), then the Tegerns. which is here incomplete 
(above no. 13, 2) and to supplement it the Hildeshemensis s. XIII (HNout, Herm. 
21, 193) and others. Drumann, GR. 5, 356. ANtxz, levitatem et fallaciam argu- 
mentationis in Cic. or. etc. ostend., Kempten 1842. Bavrnsuetster, Cic. Rede de 
imp. P. nach ihrem rhet. Werte, Luckau 1861. Editions by CBexgcxe (Lps. 1884), 
CHatm (Lps. 1819 and ausgew Rdn. I, Berl.!° 1866), @WGossrav (Quedlinb. 1854), 


FRicutsr (Lpz.3 1883 by AEnsrexnarp). ADercveruiixe, Gotha 1854. ASWitxixs 
(after Halm), Lond.® 1885, 
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15) pro A. Cluentio Habito, defence against a charge of 
poisoning. a, 688/66. 


1. Quint. 2, 17, 21 Cicero se tenebras offudisse iudicibus in causa Cluentii gloriatus 
est. Cf. ib, 4, 5, 11. 6,5, 9. 11, 1, 61-68. 74. Apotr. Sip. ep. 8,10 Df. Tullius . . . 
pro Cluentio ipse se vicit.— MSS. : Monac. 15734, Laur. 48, 12 and 51. 10; Wolfenbutt. 
205. Fragments in the Turin palimpsest.—Editions by JCiasssx, Bonn 1531, 
WRawsar, Oxf.3 1888. WYFavsset, Lond.? 1888.— Discussions of the legal points 
Dacmaxy, GR. 5, 860. CNiewxyer, der Prozess gegen Cl., Kiel 1871. CBarpt, zu 
Cic.s Cluentiana. Neuwied 1878. HNertiesir, Lectures and Essays (Lond. 1885) 67. 


16-18) The three speeches de lege agraria contra P. Ser- 
vilium Rullum, the earliest of Cicero’s consular speeches (a. 
691/63), combating the immoderate proposals of the popular tri- 
bune Servilius to appoint a (democratic) committee of ten with 
the most extensive powers concerning the purchase and distri- 
bution of land in Italy. His proposal (which was also directed 
against Pompey) is impugned by Cicero apparently on a demo- 
cratic basis. The first speech was delivered in the Senate on 
Jan. 1, only the conclusion being extant, the second and third 
(short) are addressed to the people, while a fourth speech (like- 
wise short) has not come down to us. 


1. A summary of his consular speeches is given by Cicero himself Att. 2, 1, 3. 
Quist. 2, 16, 7. 

2. Best MSS.: Pithoeanus, Erfurtensis (see above no. 18, 2), Erlangens. 88. 
HEazegciya, codicis Lagom. 9 auctoritas in oratt. de lege agr., cum mantissa de 
cod. Paris. 7774, Brunswick 1863.—Rec. et expl. AWZcmrr, Berl]. 1861 (cf. 
FRicuter, JJ. 87, 251).—Dromaxx, GR. 8, 152. LLaxce, rém. Altert. 8, 231. 
Momsen, RG. 86, 182.—HCGesnarr, obss. in Cic. de 1. agr., Hof 1851. HScawanz, 
miscellanea philol. (Lps. 1878), 8-24; coniectan. critt. in Cic. oratt. (Hirschb. 1883). 
HTKarstex, Mnemos. NS. 6, 283. 432. Harnicxe, on Cic.’s speeches de lege agr., 
Stettin 1888. 


19) pro C. Rabirio perduellionis reo, a. 691/63. 


1. Incompletely preserved (the conclusion is missing, see above no. 8, 2) in 
late MSS. which rest upon Poggio’s discoveries see above no. 2, 2; in addition 
Niebuhr in 1820 published a few fragments from a palimps. Palatino-Vati- 
canus ($180, 2)—An early commentator ap. Cuaris. GL. 1, 211, 20 quod iudicii 
genus (Rabirius perduell. reus is previously mentioned) Sacer in eandem orationem 
M. Tullii ab Horatio sumplum ait etc.—On this subject cf. Mommsex, RG. 8%, 169. 
RLatcige, rev. hist. 12 (1880), 2657. HWrez, JJ. 119, 177. HPorscue, d. genus 
iudicii der Rede Cic. pRab., Jena 1881.—Separate ed. by WEHritiaxp, Cambr. 
1882. 


20-23) The four speeches in L. Catilinam, treating of the 
Catilinarian conspiracy, the first delivered in the Senate on 
Nov. 8. 691/63 and charging Catiline with his latest steps; the 
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second, of Nov. 9, informing the people of the events in the 
Senate and of Catiline’s departure from Rome; the third, of the 
evening of Dec. 3, acquainting the people with the imprisonment 
of the Catilinarians left at Rome and the evidence of the letters 
seized on the Allobroges; the fourth pronounced in the Senate 
on Dec. 6, and recommending the immediate execution of the 
prisoners. 


1. On the events themselves see esp. Drumaxnx GR. 5, 877. EHaoen, Catilina, 
Konigsb. 1854. Mommerx, RG. 3°, 175; Herm. 1, 434. FBaur in the Progr. v. 
Buchsweiler 1875; Wirtt. Korresp.-Bl. 1870, 24. 193. 252. LLaxar, rdm. Alter- 
timer 8 (1871), 216. CHacurmans, die chronol. Bestimmung von Cic. in Cat. I u. 
I, Seehausen 1877. AWetpner, Phil. Anz. 8. 410. AWZcwmpt, JJ. Suppl. vol. 7, 
577 and esp. CJoux, die Entstehungsgesch. der Catilinar. Verschwoérung, ibid. 8, 
708. 782; JJ. 131, 841. JOcorex, wann hat Cic. in Cat. I u. I gehalten? Rudolfs- 
wert 1878. 79 I. AKtux, quo die Cic. or. in Cat. I habuerit, Bresl. 1895.— 
EvSrern, Catil. u. d. Parteikampfe in Rom der Jahre 66-68, Dorp. 1883. 


2, FAWotr was probably joking when he disputed the genuineness of one of 
these speeches, though even later on he upheld this view, always ambiguously, 
of altera ex mediis duabus. Acting on this hint, ingenious writers insisted on 
‘ demonstrating ’ the spuriousness first of or. 2 or 8, then of 4, and lastly even of 
1! This dust-cloud of criticism has long since been laid. On this question see 
the appropriate observations of Drumanx, GR. 5, 470. Also Mapvic, Op. acad. 
2, 388. WBiumierm, ZfAW. 1838, 66. EHacens, de Cic. Catilinariis ad 
Gottholdium, Konigsb. 1851. Moderate criticism, which does not presume spurious- 
ness on the ground of any seeming or even actual defect, will be obliged to leave 
these speeches to Cicero. 


3. These orations are preserved in very numerous MSS., some exceedingly 
corrupt; among the best are e.g. Laur. 45, 2 s. XIV=Lagom. 62 (CALxamansy, 
Herm. 14, 625. CFWMovrenrs Cic. 2, 2, tx1v), Ambros. C. 29 inf. s. X (Barren, 
Phil. 20, 335. Facsim. Cuatexaty t. 28, 3), the Monacenses 15964 s. XI (Cuarerain 
t. 27, 8), 4611 s. XII, 7809 s. XITI.—Editions by CBexgcxe (Lpz. 1828), CHaus 
(Ausgew, Rdn. II, Berl.'? 1886), FRicuter (Lpz.4 1882 by AEssnnarp). KHacut- 
mans, Gotha ? 1896. APaspera, Turin 1885. ASWiu«ins (after Halm with many 
additions), Lond.? 1879. 


24) pro L. Murena, a successful defence of the consul elect 
L. Licinius Murena, who was prosecuted under the lex Tullia 
de ambitu (Nov. 591/63). It is not very convincing, but in- 
genious and lively, with all sorts of witticisms on jurisprudence 
and Stoicism, representatives of which were then Cicero’s oppo- 
nents, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus and M. Cato; the speaker likewise 
cleverly plays upon the jurors’ dread of Catiline gaining the 
consulship. The speech does not, however, appear to have been 
delivered in quite the same form in which it was published. 


1. In 57 only the headings of the sections de Postumii criminibus, de Servii 
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adolescentis are given; see § 44,7. There are also a few accidental gaps in our 
text towards the end, e.g. 73. 80. &. 

2. Quint. 11,1, 698q. Prur. Cic. 85. Drewanx, GR. 4, 187.5, 477. Nixscar, 
kl. Sehr. 2, 218. Boot, de emendanda et explicanda Cic. or. pMur., Mnemosyne 
5, 847. GSoror, de Cic. pM. or. comment. critica. I, Potsd. 1861. Other critical 
contributions by JFCCampr (JJ. 93, 179) and Teurrst (ibid. 99, 856. 101, 821. 
108, 264. 504. 723. 105, 668). LUagiicns, RhM. 83, 1538. CMFaanxcxex, Mnemos. 
NS. 5, 295. JVorxer, JJ. 118, 506. WHRoscumne, JJ. 181, 877. AGauxwe, Cic. 
or. pMur. dispositio, Gera 1887. 

8 The MSS., which are of late date throughout, are all derived from the one 
brought to Italy by Poggio (see above no. 2,2). CHats, die Hss. zu Cic. pMur. 
Miinch. SBer. 1861, 1, 437. On the Wolfenbittel. 205 see Wramre_mrrer (§ 178, 3) 
P. O-IV, Hannov. 1874-78.—Editions: Rec. et explicavit AWZoumpt, Berl. 1859 
(discussions concerning it between CHatw and AWZcmrt in the Z{GW. 14, 881. 
15, 837. 16, 387. 833). Explained by GTiscner (Berl. 1861), CHatw (Ausgew. 
Rdn. VII, Berl.* 1883), HAKocs (and GLaxporar, Lpz.* 1885), WEHxitiasp, 
Camb.* 1877.—Translated by GWenxpr, Stuttg. 1869. 


25) pro P. (Cornelio) Sulla, of the year 692/62, a successful 
defence against a charge of participation in the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 

1. Scnow. Bor. p. 859-369 Or. Gey. 12, 12, 2.—Best MSS.: Monac. 18787 
(Tegernseensis) and Palatino-Vaticanus 1525.—GEJEverts, de Cic. or. p. Sylla, 
Nymwegen 1835. MSrrrrent, ep. crit. ad C. Halmium de Cic. p. Sulla et Sest. 
orr., Berl. 1848, together with Hava, JJ. 55, 30. CCamrr, Beitr. zur Kritik des 
Cic. 1 (Greiffenberg 1860), 21.—Editions by KHFrorscuer (Lps. 1831; commentarv 
1932), CHatw (Lps. 1845 and Ausgew. Rdn. VU, Berl.‘ 1883), FRicurer (and 
GLanporar, Lpz.* 1885), JSReip (Cambr. 1882). 


26) pro Archia, delivered a. 692/62 in defence of the con- 
tested citizenship of Archias. 


1. The speech abounds in declamation and its genuineness was questioned on 
that ground by CWScurdper (Lpz. 1818), who was opposed by FPiatz (Seebode's 
krit. Arch. 1820-22); but JCWBocungar (Schwerin 1839. 1811) raised new doubts, 
which were answered by JLatruaxx (Gott. 1847); yet why should not Cicero 
have indulged in declamation ? Cf. [HScuyei:taer, Mnemosyne 5, 115; also Tac. 
dial. 37 nec Ciceronem magnum oratorem P. Quintius defensus aut Licinius Archias 
faciunt : Catilina et Milo et Verres et Antonius hanc illi famam circumdederunt. 

2. Best MSS.: Bruxellensis (Gemblacensis) 5352 s, XI/XII (Facsim. Cuatrvarx 
t. 83), Erfurtensis s. XII (see above no. 13, 2).—Editions by RSrCrenscre (Lps. 
1832, Lpz. 1839), CHaum (Ausgew. Rdn. IT, Berl.'? 1896), FRicnter (Lpz) 1884 
by AEsernarn), ETnomas (avec une nouvelle collation de Gemblac. etc.), Paris 
1883. PTxaomas, Mons 1882. JSRerp, Cambr.* 1884. 

8. For explanations see Scao.. Bos. p. 353-359 Or. FJacoss in Ersch and 
Gruber’s Allg. Enc. I, 5, 137. Dacwaxx, GR. 4, 199. Scuxxituee, Mnemos. 5, 113. 
CActenaiztn, Blfbayr GW. 8, 322. 


27) pro L. (Valerio) Flacco, of a. 695/59, a successful de- 
fence against an actio repetundarum raised by D. Laelius. 


1. Macavs. 2,1, 18 pro L. Flacco, quem repetundarum reum toci opportunitate 
R.L. U 
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de manifestissumis criminibus exemit. ts tocus in oratione non exstal: mihi ex libro 
Furti Bibaculi notus est.—There is at the beginning of the speech a lacuna which 
AMai has partially filled in by the aid of the scholiasta Bobiensis (§ 295, 4) and 
from a cod. Ambros. (§ 180, 2). The chief MS. is the Vatic. Basilic. s. VIIIT/IX 
(§ 178, 8), which however contains only § 89-54 (new collation ap. ARerrren- 
scHEID, Bres]. ind. schol. 1885/86). Also Mon. 15734, Bern. 354. There is no 
extant MS. evidence for § 75-88: according to the account of KPeutinger they 
were first printed, from a MS. which is now lost, in the edition of ACratander, 
Basel 1528. Cf. Momsusex, Herm. 18, 160.—WOdkr.ixe, librorum mas. Cic. pFlacco 
condicio, Hameln 1872.—Daumaxx, GR. 5, 619.—WGPtovvarrs, lect. tull. (Leid. 
1856), 44. CAJorpan, annotatt. critt., Soest 1868. JFCCampr, zu Cic. p. FI, 
Progr. v. Greiffenberg 1879. HTKarstex, Mnemos, NS. 7, 800. RDareste, Mél. 
Graux (Par. 1884) 7.—An annotated edition by AptcMersnit, Lpz 1883. 


28-31) Four speeches post reditum, viz. (28) oratio cum 
senatui gratias egit; (29) cum populo gratias egit; (30) de domo 
sua ad pontifices, to prove the invalidity of the consecration of 
the site of his house by Clodius and his legal claim to its restitu- 
tion, all three of September 697/57 ; (31) de haruspicum responsis, 
of a. 698/56 and caused by the declaration of the haruspices, that 
sacred institutions were being violated, a declaration explained 
by Clodius of Cicero’s house (as a consecrated site), but which 
Cicero applies to Clodius himself. 


1. The first speech is an expression of thanks for the efforts of the Senate in 
favour of Cicero's return (ad Att. 4, 1,5). For the third speech cf. ad Att. 4, 2, 2. 
Quint. 10, 1, 23; for the fourth Ascon. p. 69 Or. 62, K.-S. (de arusp. responso) 
and Quint. 5, 11, 42. 


2. The second speech, ad Quirites, cannot be proved genuine by external 
arguments, and there are various reasons to suspect it on internal grounds. 
MLaxag, de Cic. altera post reditum oratione, Lpz. 1875; IwM tC ier, JB. 1874/75, 
1, 689.—The other three are undoubtedly genuine, though they have been fre- 
quently impugned. JMarxtanp (Remarks on the epistles of Cic. to Brutus etc. 
with a dissertation upon four orations ascribed to Cic., Lond. 1745, cf. Wotr’s 
edition p. xtvi1) was strongly supported in his doubts by FAWotr (Cic. quae 
vulgo feruntur oratt. IV etc., Ber]. 1801), whose views were adopted by Schita, 
Orelli, CLKayser (in the edition by him and Baiter 4, IX) and others. Various 
discussions thereon. More recent literature: Drumaxx, GR. 2, 800.311. GLan- 
MEYER, orat. de harusp. resp. habitae originem Tullianam etc., Gott. 1849; 
WHorrmary, de fide et auctor. orat. Cic. de har. resp., Burg 1878 (in answer to 
the arguments for spuriousness advanced by SPPomrge van Mesrprrvoont, ad or. 
q. Cic. fertur de har. resp., Leid. 1850). ADrxtzscn, Xber die Halmsche Ausgabe 
der Reden Ciceros in ihrer Bedeutung fair die Untersuchung der angefochtenen 
Reden, RhM. 12, 529. CHOGrorexregcor, de or. Cic. de domo inventione et dis- 
positione, Helsingf. 1879. CRotcx, de Cic. or. de domo, Munich. 1891.—LLanexg, 
spicil. in Cic. de domo, Lps. 1890. HJorpax, quaestt. crit., Konigsb. 1596. 


8. The best MS. is the Parisinus 7794 s. IX (see concerning it CHatw, RbM. 
9, 821), also Erlang. 88 Bruxell. 5845 s. KII.—HWaenen, Cic. or. post red. in 
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senatu rec., scripturae var. adiecit, prolegomenis instruxit, annotationibus . . . 
explanavit, defendit, Lps. s. a. (1858).—Criticism: HTKagstex, Mnemos. NS. 
7, 399. 


32) pro P. Sestio, of March 698/56, a successful defence 
against a suit de vi, in which Cicero avails himself of all the 
resources of oratory. The orator speaks, however, at greater 
length of himself and the aristocratic party than of the accusa- 
tion and the accused. 


1. ad Q. fr. 2, 4, 1 Sestius noster absolutus est a. d. V. Id. Mart, e . . .« 
omnibus sententiis absolutus est. . . . scito nos in eo iudicio consecutos esse ut omnium 
gratissimi videremur. nam defendendo et moroso homini cumulatissime satis fecimus 
ee. . . Vatinium . . . concidimus.—Scuov. Bor. p. 291-3138 Or. JNMapvis, 
op. ac. 1, 411.524. Drumaxx, GR. 5, 664. ASWesexucne, obss. in or. S., Viborg 
1837. CFHexsaxy, vindiciae lect. Bern. in Cic. Sest., Gott. 1852. WPacti, ZfGW. 
28, 305. HParonst, JJ. 97,851. HWramretaueyver, libroram mss. qui Cic. orr. p. 
Sest. et pro Cael. continent ratio, Gott. 1868; Cod. Wolfenb. 2 (1874), p. xxix. 
LUguicas, RhM. 33, 150. EOrrexaiepen, zu Cic. pSest., Augsb. 1877. EOrtmann, 
Z{GW. 38, 417. MHenrrz, z. Krit. v. Cic. pSest., JJ. Suppl. 18, 38. OKiauia, 
de Sestianae interpolatt., Heidelb. 1882. LRoxnsca, rev. de l'instr. publ. Belge 
1883, 295. 


2. Chief MS.: the Paris. 7794 s. IX, also Bruxell. 5345 s. XII. Monac. 15734 
and others. Editions by OMMC rer (Koslin * 1831), JCWLorzsecx (Baireuth 1829, 
with p. leg. Man.), Onevt: (with p. Cael., Zar. 1832, also prefixed to the Ziarich 
Lectionskatal. 1834 and Heidelb. 1835), CHatm (Lps. 1845, also Ausgew. Rdn. IV, 
Berl.* 1886), HAKoca (Lpz.*? 1877 by AEsgnaarp). RBoursrwex, Gotha 1883. 
HAHovpes, Lond. 1883. 


33) (Interrogatio) in P. Vatinium testem, connected with 
the suit against Sestius, in which Vatinius had been a witness 
for the prosecution. This speech was also successful. 


1. Circ. ad Qu. fr. 2, 4, 1 (see no. 82,1). Sco. Bos. p. 815-324 Or. Dremann 
GR. 5, 682.—The MSS. correspond to those for the pro Sestio.—Edition by CHa», 
Lps. 1846. Cf. JNMapvie, op. acad. 1, 508. 


34) pro M. Caelio (§ 209, 5), of a. 698/56, full of esprit and 
cutting witticisms, especially against the real prosecutrix, the 
ill-famed Clodia ; a speech of much importance for our knowledge 
of Roman morals. 


1. MSS.: Paris. 7794 s. IX (Facsim. Caarecaty t. 23), Erfurt., Broxell. 5345, 
Harleian. 4927 (collated by EBinngxs, rev. de phil. 8, 33), all s. XII: for certain 
passages cf. besides the Milan and Turin palimpsests, see § 180, 2.—LScuwane, 
quaestt. Catull. 63. 66. JNMapvia, op. acad. 1,875. ASWxsensere, krit. Bemaerk. 
til Cics Cael., Viborg 1836. HWeramwretugrer (see no, 82, 1 and § 178, 3). 
WoOst itixa, librorum mss. Cic. or p. C. . . condicio . . eiusdem Caelianae virtutes 
et vitia, Gott. 1968. CBarwes, quaest. tull. spec. I ad Cael. or. spectans, Gott. 1808. 
CMFerancxex, Mnemos. 8, 201. FScnéit, RhM. 35, 542. Binress 1.1. 
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35) De provinciis consularibus, delivered about the end 
of May 698/56, in order to obtain the prolongation of the gover- 
norship of Gaul for Caesar. 


1, MSS. as for no. 34.—Daumann, GR. 5, 706. Moxusen, RG. 8*, 823. Muapvia, 
op. 2,1. EMixren, Einleit. zu Cic. de pr. cons., Kattowitz 1886.—Explained by 
GTiscuen, Ber). 1861. 


36) pro L. (Cornelio) Balbo, of a. 698/56, the defence of an 
intimate friend of Caesar (and Pompey) against the charge of 
arrogation of the rights of citizenship. 


1. MSS. as for no. 84.—Mapvia, op. 2,18. WPaut, stud. Ciceroniana, Berl. 
1875, EJuxuiry, étude sur Cic. pBalbo, Lyon 1881; de L. Corn. Balbo, Paris 1886. 
JHocne, de L. Cornelio Balbo p. I, Rossleben 1882. AGasevy, de Cic. pBalbo 
oratione sive de civitatis jure ex Cic. libris, Paris 1886.—Edition by JSReip, 
Cambr. 1879. 


37) In L. (Calpurnium) Pisonem, of a. 699/55, delivered in 
the Senate, a speech of monstrous vehemence. 


1. Ascon, p. 1-17 Or. 1-15 K.-S. The commencement has been lost. Eleven 
fragments of it were published for the first time from the MS. at Cues (see above 
no. 12, 1), by .JKirin, d. Hs.des Nic. C. (Berlin 1866) 49. Only incomplete versions 
of the correct text of the speech have been preserved in the Turin palimpsest and 
the cod. Vatic. Basilican. (§ 178, 8) s. VIII; the latter however only contains 
§ 32-74 together with a few old scholia (published by ARrirrgerscnetp, Bresl. ind. 
schol. 1885/86, 10); the more complete MSS. e.g. Monac. 15734, the Erfurtensis etc., 
show a great deterioration, embodying numerous glosses. 

2. Drumann, GR. 6,4. CMFrancxen Mnemos. 12,61. JBaxe, schol. hypomn. 
4, 298, 


38) pro Cn. Plancio, of a. 700/654, against a charge of 
bribery. 

1. Scnor, Bon. p. 253-278 Or.—Manuscripts: Monac. 17787 (Tegernseensis), 
Erfurtensis.—Drumanxx, GR. 6, 45.—HKxit, obss. in Planc., Erl. 1864. CCampe, 


JJ. 95, 265.—Exlitions by GGaratoni, Bologna 1815, EWuxper, Lps. 1830, EKorxr, 
Lpz. 3 1887 (by GLanporar), HAHo.pen, Lond, 1881, GBBorixo, Turin 1887. 


39) proC. Rabirio Postumo, the defence (probably unsuc- 
cessful) of a partisan of Caesar against a well founded charge of 
extortions, a. 700/04. 

1, Quint. 8, 6,11. 4,2,10. Cf. Suet. Claud. 16.—All the MSS. (e.g. Monac. 
15734, Ambros, C 121 inf.) are derived from that brought from Italy by Poggio, 
and are therefore late and untrustworthy.—Dreumaxny, GR. 6,71. CHaum, fiber 


Ciceros Rede pro R.P., Abb. d. Minch. Ak. 7, 3, 621. BrexBrixx, Phil. 11, 92; 
Mnemos, NS. 2, 80. 


40) pro T. Milone on the murder of Clodius, which is repre- 
sented as an act of self-defence on the part of Milo, a. 702/62. It 
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is not, however, the speech actually delivered (which was not 
successful), but a subsequent revision of it, a real masterpiece of 
oratorical art. 


1. Ascoy. p. 31-55 Or. 26-49 C.-S. (ed. ill. Frorscuzer, Freiberg 1845). Quint. 
6, 5, 10. 10,5, 20. Scnor. Bop. p. 275-290. Scnot. Gros. p. 443 9). Cf. below 
§ 210, 2 ad fin. and § 268, 6.—Chief MSS.: Monac. 18787 (Tegernseensis, Facsim. 
CaatgLainx t. 27), Erfurtensis (from this WFreunp, Bresl. 1888 published the 
* speech pMil. in a lithographic facsimile); also for some passages the Turin 
palimpsest is important. Editions by EOsexnrtcorx (?7Hamb. 1872 by HWiaz), 
CHaim (Ausgew. Red. V, Berl.® 1885), J. and AWacrener (Mons? 1876), FRicuter 
(Lpz.* 1881 by AEsennarn). RBoureewrx, Gotha 1887. JSPurton, Camb. 1877.—- 
Translated into Greek by WBirx xn, Stuttgart 1560, 


2. AFGCurtn, de artificiogsa forma or. p. M., Berl. 1883. LSprrncer, ZfAW. 
1843, 432. HMecssurcer, qua tenus Cic. in or. pMil. observaverit praecepta 
rhetorica, Ried 1882.—CWex, su Cic. p. M., JJ. 83, 207. LUanae, obss. ad Cie. or . 
Mil, Giewsen 1864, 65 LL 

3. The speech as actually delivered had slso been preserved. Ascoy. 36, 24 
Or. 42, 21 K.-S. manet illa quoque excepta (by short-hand writers) eius oratio. 
Quint. 4, 8,17. Scuor. Bos. 276, 10 ef extat alius (Ciceronis) praeterea liber actorum 
pro Milone. A fragment of this first speech occurs ap. Quint. 9, 2, 54and Scmot. 
Bon. 346, 13. HGavumitz, zu den Bobienser Cic.-Scholien, Dresd. 1884, 1. 


41) pro M. Marcello, a. 708/46, addressed to Caesar in the 


Senate for the purpose of obtaining the recall of an old adversary 
of his (§ 202, 5). 


1. The three speeches pMarc. Lig. Deiot. were even in ancient times coupled 
together as “ Caesarianae”; see Non. 437, 9 M. Tullius in Caesarianis (= pMarc. 2). 
Sesv. Aen. 11, 438 Cicero tn Caesarianis (= pDeiot. 12). Pros. GL. 4, 27, 18 
Cicero . . . tn Caesarianis (= pDeiot. 41) and elsewhere. 


2. The speech pMarc. also, in spite of quotations and other vate, has not 
escaped the attacks of scepticism. FAWolf in particular has expended all his 
ingenuity in the attempt to prove that the speech is bad (which must be granted) 
and therefore not Ciceronian ; see the pref. to his edition (Berl. 1602). CLK ayser 
(in his and Baiter’s edition of Cicero 5, vii1) concurred with Wolf. Recent answers 
to Wolf FHaune, orat. pMarc. defendit, Jena 1876 (also IwM tien, JB. 1877, 2, 
248) and HScuwanxe, de Cic. quae fertur or. pMarc., Erl. 1896. 

3. Scuor. Auer. p. 347 sq. Scnor. Groxov. p. 418 sqq. Or. Dacwann, GR. 6, 
262.—Manuscripts: Bruxellensis 5345 (Gemblacensis), Erfurtensis, Ambrus. C 29 
inf.s. X. Admont. 383 s. XII (collation by MPetscurxie, Z{5G. 34, 1).—Explained 
(together with Ligar. and Deiot.) by FRicutser (Lpz. ? 1886 by AEsxanarp). 


42) pro Q. Ligario, a public intercession with Caesar in 
favour of this exiled partisan of Pompey, a. 708/46. 


1. CGuttmaxn, de earum quae vocantur Caesarianae orationum Tullian. genere 
dicendi, Greifsw. 1883, attempts (following Uv Wi.amow1tz, Herm. 12, 332) to show 
that Cicero in the speech pro Marcello before Caesar poses as an Asiatic, but in the 
speeches pLig. and pDeiot. as an Atticist (pr. 67 supr), out of consideration for Caesar! 
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2. Scnor. Axsros, p. 871 sq. Scnov. Grow. p. 414 sqq. Or. —The MSS. as for no. 
41, 3.—Editions by AFSotpax (Hanau 1839), CHa» (Ausgew. Rdn. V, Berl. ® 1885), 
FRicurter (see no, 41, 3).—Translation with notes by HKratz, Stuttg. 1869. Criti- 
cism: HJorpan, quaestt. crit,, Konigsb. 1886, 8, 


43) pro rege Deiotaro, in defence of the king of Galatia of 
that name against the charge of attempting to murder Caesar, 
delivered at Caesar’s residence, October 709/45. 

1. Scnov. Ane. p. 872. Scnov. Grox. p. 421 sqq. Or.—MSS. as for no. 41, 8, 
and in addition the Gudian. 385 s. X in Wolfenbittel.—Editions by KHFrorscarr 


(Lps. 1885), AFSorpan (Hanau 1836), CHatw (Ausgew. Rdn. V, Berl. * 1885), 
FRicuter (see no. 41, 2). 


44-57) In M.Antonium orationum Philippicarum, libri 
XIV, of the years 710/44 and 711/43. In the first (2 Sept. 710/44) 
the speaker endeavours to justify his long absence from the stage 
of political life and complains of a recent attack on the part of 
his ‘friend’ M. Antony. When Antony had been roused by this, 
on 19 Sept., to make a speech in the Senate in which he attacked 
the whole political career of Cicero (who was, however, absent), 
the orator wrote areply in the form of an answer returned on 
the spot, but which was not published until after Antony’s 
departure from Rome—the second Philippica. In the third 
(Dec. 20), he recommends that the Senate should award special 
praise to D. Brutus and Octavianus for resisting the consul, 
M. Antony, and this having been obtained, Cicero the same 
evening announced the resolution to the people, in the fourth 
speech. The fifth speech (1 Jan. 711/43) has for its purpose to 
recommend the award of special honours to those adversaries of 
M. Antony and to declare him an enemy of the state. The first 
half of this prosposal having been passed on 4 Jan., but an attempt 
at mediation being contemplated in the place of the second half, 
Cicero announced this to the people on the same day, in the 
sixth speech. The seventh (end of Jan.) is intended again to 
urge the immediate declaration of war against M. Antony, and in 
the eighth (beginning of February) he blames the adoption of 
an unsatisfactory compromise after that attempt had failed, and 
puts forth positive proposals of hisown. In the ninth he again 
attacks M. Antony and advocates special distinctions and honours 
to be awarded to Ser. Sulpicius. In the tenth speech (end of 
Feb. at latest) the subsequent confirmation of the measures taken 
by M. Brutus in Macedonia and Greece is recommended. The 
eleventh (middle of March 711/43) is an unsuccessful argument 
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in favour of committing the punishment of Dolabella (who had 
executed C. Trebonius, one of the assassins of Caesar) to C. Cassius, 
himself one of the assassins. In the twelfth, which almost 
immediately followed the preceding, Cicero attempts to prevent 
the second embassy to M. Antony (which had been decided on) 
and to free himself from all share in it. In the thirteenth 
(20 March 711/43) he defends his warlike policy against the 
peaceful counsels of M. Lepidus and Munatius Plancus. In the 
fourteenth and last (22 April 711/43) he recommends the cele- 
bration of a great thanksgiving on account of the victory gained 
over M. Antony near Forum Gallorum, and honours to the 
victorious generals. The tone of these Philippics is angry, and 
the lively, impassioned language does not eschew strong and 
coarse expressions. 


1, The chief MS. is the Vatic.-Basilican. H 25s. IX (§ 178, 8) (FDevcxs, de 
Cic, Philippic. oratt. cod. Vatic., Minster 1844), next Monac, 8787 (Tegernseensis) 
s. Xl and others. Ona Phil. MS. in Cheltenham GNett, Academy no. 679, 332.— 
Editions of the Phil.: by GGWernrnsporr (Lps 1821 sq. II; verb> Text ib. 1825), 
by JRKixc, ?Oxf. 1877; the second (which is especially famous, Ivv. 10, 125) 
published separately by Wernsponrv (with a translation, Lpz. 1815), JGantrecir 
Par.? 1882, GLaysox, Par. 1881, AEPesxerr, Cambr. 1887. The first and second 
explained by CHatm (Ausgew. Rdn. VI, Berl. ¢ 1881) and HAKocu (Lpz. * 1879 by 
AEsrenarp). The second, edited after Halm, with corrections and additions, by 
JEBMayror, Lond. ® 1878. 

2, JMitrermayn, Beitr. zor Erk]. der ersten phil. R. (Aschaffenb. 1841) ; to the 
second (ib. 1843. 45). CCamsps, Phil. 10, 627; JJ. 91, 163. Against AKravser's 
doubts concerning the genuineness of the fourth speech (Cic. Phil. [Vexpl. et Ciceroni 
derogavit, Berl. 1889, and Jahn’s Archiv 18, 297) see CAJorpax, ZfAW. 1840, 611. 
Scuvuster, vindiciae Cic. or. Phil. quartae, Lineb. 1851sq. SCuarScnircitz, Cic. 
Phil. nona, Wetzlar 1844. On the chronology OEScuaiprt, de epist. Cassian. 
25. 27.34. Criticism: CGConet, Mnemos. NS. 7,113. TuGoxrerz, Wien. Studd. 
2, 143.—OHacscnitp, de sermonis proprietatt. in Cic. oratt. Phil, Diss. Halens. 
6, 223. 


180, Besides these 57 speeches we possess fragments of about 
20 more, and we know the titles of 30 others delivered by Cicero. 
In addition to these there are a number of laudations which were 
published, but never pronounced, viz. of Caesar (a. 698/56), Cato 
the Younger (a. 708/46) and his sister Porcia (a. 703/51). 


1. Important fragments have been preserved : a) of the two Cornelianae (pro 
C. Cornelio de maiestate, a. 689/65, see Ascon. p. 56-81 Or. 50-72 K.-S. and Quint. 
8, 8,3; cf. 6,5, 10. 10,5,18. RGBecx, quaestt. in Cic. p. C. Cornelio orationes, 
Lps. 1877); b) of the oratio in toga candida, a. 690/64 delivered in the Senate, cf. 
Becuerex, Q Cic. p. 9. PKorscnau, de Cic. or. in toga candida, Lps. 1881; in the 
time of Asconius (p. 81 K.-S.) there were in circulation answers to this speech of 
Cicero, which had been forged by his enemies in the name of Catiline and An- 
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tony; c) of the speech pro Aemilio Scauro, a, 700/54, see Drumasx, GR. 6, 36. 
Ascon. p. 18-80 Or. 16-25 K.-S. Scnor. Bos. p. 373-876 Or. HGavaitz, de 
Scauri caussa repetundarum et de Cic. pScauro, Lpz. Stud. 2, 249. Criticism : 
CMFuancxen, Mnemos. NS. 11, 875; d) in Clodium et Curionem; RGBecx, Ein). 
u. Dispos, zu Cic. in Clod. et Cur., Zwickau 1886, 


2. The principal MSS. of the fragments of orations are: Ambros. R 57 sup. 8. 
V. palimps. (facsim. CuaTecain t. 29, 1), Taurinensis A II 2 (Cuatevain t. 29, 
2), Vatic.-Palat. 248. V (Cuarxc. t. 32, 2).—Collective editions of the fragments of 
some of the speeches: Sex orationum partes ineditae, ed. AMai, Milan? 1817; Auc- 
tor. class. 2,277. Oratt. p. Fonteio et C. Rabir. fragmenta ed. BG Niestur, Rome 
1820. Oratt. p. Scaur., Tull. et in Clod. fragmenta inedita ed. APrrron, Stuttg. 
1824 (with commentatio de biblioth. Bobiensi by APryrox, p. 111; inventarium 
librorum monasterii 8. Columbani de Bobio, p. 1, and annotationes on it, p. 70). 
Oratt. p. Tull., in Clod., p. Scauro, p. Flacco fragmenta ined. coll. CBeier, Lps. 1825, 
with Indd. (edited by GHenrrer), Lpz. 1831. JKurix, tib. cine Handschr. des 
Nik. v. Cues nebst ungedruckten Fragm. Cic. Reden, Berl. 1866.—-The fragments 
of the speeches in the complete editions e.g. in Bairer-Kayser 11, 1 and in CFW 
Mo.ter 4, 8, 231. CHavm, Beitr. z. Berichtig. u. Erginzung der cic. Fragmente, 
Minch. SBer. 1862 2, 1. FBeruin, de Cic, Orationum deperditarum fragmentis, 
Par. 1875.—List of the speeches of which there are no fragments extant e.g. in 
CF WMC ter 4, 8, 289. 


8. Sketches and schemes of speeches by Cicero were published from his papers 
by his freedman Tiro. Quint. 10, 7, 30 quod fecisse M. Tullium commentariis ipsius 
apparet, ib. 31 Ciceronis ad praesens modo tempus aplatos (commentarios) libertus Tiro 
contraxit, Cf. ib. 4, 1,69 Cicero pro Scauro ambitus reo, quae causa ext in conmentariis 
(nam bis eundem defendit), prosopopoeia . . utitur. Hisronya. apol.ad Rufin. 2, 469 
Vall. (in commentariis causarum, pro Gabinio), CFWMU.ien'’s Cic. 4, 8, 291, 


4. For Cicero's laudatio Caesaris see ad Att. 4,5; for his laudatio Porciae ib. 
13, 37, 8. 13, 48, 2.—ad Q. fr. 3, 8,5 Serrani Domestici filii funus perluctuorum fuitl a. 
d, VIII Kal. Dec. (J. 700/54), laudavit pater scripto meo. 


5. Piurt. Caes. 54 bypaye Kixépww éyxwuioy Kérwvos, Svopa 7H A\dyy O¢uevos Kérwva. 
FScuyeiper, de Ciceronis Catone minore, ZfAW. 1837, Nr. 140. CGorr.ixo, de Cic, 
laudatione Catonis et de Caesaris Anticatonibus, op. 158. Barten-Kayser 11, 67. 
CFWMet ter 4, 8, 8327. The contents of this laudation of Cato gave some offence 
to Caesar (ad Att. 12,40, 1. 18, 27, 1), though he fully admitted its excellence in 
point of form (ib. 18, 46, 2); he therefore caused Hirtius to write a reply and even 
wrote an Anticato himself (see § 195, 7). M. Brutus, on the other hand, thought 
Cicero's treatise somewhat cold and narrow in spirit, Cicero (from prudential 
motives) having confined himself to Cato's private character; hence he too (beg. 
of 709/45) wrote a Cato (§ 210, 2. ad fin.). 

6. The spurious speech pridie quam in exilium iret (extant in very good MSS. 
e.g. the Paris, 7794, Brux. 5845, Erfurt.) see e.g. in Barrer-Kayser 11, 156, and in 
CFW Meérex 4,8, 425. On the supposititious speeches of Sallust and Cicero against 
each other, see below § 205, 6. The speech which Cassius Dio 44, 28-83 attributes 
to Cic. was (to judge from its contents) written by the historian himself; FSrrav- 
mer, de Cic. q. f. or. ap. Cass. Dion., Chemnitz 1872. 


181. In the theory of rhetoric, Cicero was a disciple of the 
Greeks, After an unsuccessful attempt in his youth, in his 
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mature age he wrote original works on rhetoric, not in order to 
develope the theory of it, but to show his own position in the 
history of Roman oratory and defend his style against his adver- 
saries. Here he succeeded in setting forth the principal doctrines 
in popular form. In his opposition to the barren schematism of 
scholastic rhetoric, Cicero even drifted into the extreme of mere 
empiricism and frequently missed distinctness of definition. 

1. On Cicero's position in relation to Asiatic and Attic oratory see p. 67. 
OHarsecxenr, JJ. 125, 601. 129, 42.—CWPiperit, Kunstwert der rhetorischen 
Schriften Cic.s JJ. 82,508. LSpexer:, RhM. 18, 495. HJewrscu, Aristotelis ex 
arte rhetorica quid habeat Cicero, Berl. 1866; de Aristotele Cic. in rhetorica auc- 
tore, Guben 1874. 75 I. CuCausxret, sur la langue de la rhétorique et de Ja criti- 
que littéraire en Cic., Par. 1887.—Uber die Benutzung der ciceron. Rhetorica bei den 
spiteren Rhetoren TuSranoi, BifbayrGW. 19, 184. 277. 334. GWest, de clausula 
rhetorica quae praecepit Cic. qua tenus in oratt. secutus sit, Diss. Argentor. 5, 227. 
EMCziien, de numero Ciceroniano, Kiel 1896.—DWot.yrn, d. aus der Krieger- u. 
Fechter-Sprache entlehnten Wendd. inden rhetor. Schrr. d. Cic. Quint. Tac., Lan- 
dau 1896.—Criticism: TaSranot, BlfbayrG W. 18, 245. WGP.uycers, see § 178, 6. 


182. The extant rhetorical works of Cicero in chronological 
order are as follows: 

1) Rhetorica, (Rhetorici, de inventione): see § 177’, 3. 

2) De oratore libri tres, written a 699/55, in the form of a 
dialogue between the two greatest orators of the preceding period, 
L. Crassus and M. Antonius, and several others, supposed to take 
place a. 663/91. By this form the treatment has gained in facility, 
comprehensiveness and vivacity, and Cicero avoids dry systematic 
explanation and the necessity of himself deciding in favour of one 
style, though it is evident that his characters pronounce only his 
own views. The work is far from attaining the dramatic art of 
a Platonic dialogue, nevertheless it ranks with the most finished 
productions of Cicero on account of its varied contents and its ex- 
cellent style. The first book treats of the studies necessary to an 
orator, the second of the treatment of the subject-matter, and the 
third of the form and delivery of a speech. 

1. Cre. ad Att. 18, 19, 4. fam. 1, 9, 23 cf. 7,82,2. Above § 152, 4—FE.iespr 
introd. to his edition 2, v1. CAFBrtcxyer, quid Cic. in libris de or. ex Isucrate et 
Aristotele mutuatus sit, Schweidnitz 1849, CWPipvenit, zur Krit. u. Exegese v. 
Cic. de or., Hanau 1857—58 II. JBaxr, Mnemos. 7, 97. GSoror, Phil. 21, 654; 
Vindic. Tull., Berl. 1866. FTHAp er, locos quosdam libr. I et IL emend., iJkustr., 
Halle 1869, Buitscut, op. 8,814. HEuswes, krit. Beitr. zu Cic. de orat., Hof 1874. 
WFuiepaicn, JJ. 111, 859; quaestt.in Cic. de or.. Mihlhausen 1685; JJ. 185, 78. 
PLanoex, de locis nonnull. in Cic. de orat. 1. I, Miinst. 1876 LI. HMvurner, JJ. 129, 


593; Beitr. z. Emend. von. Cic. de or., Coburg 1885. Mapvia., adv. crit. 3, 85. 
J Roux, Journ. of phil. No. 29, 57. 
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2. The treatises de oratore, Brutus and orator (cf. below no. 8, 2. no. 4, 2) have 
been transmitted to us in a twofold version, which rests on the one hand on the 
old codex Laudensis, found at Lodi in 1422, which after being transcribed was 
again lost. Direct copies from the Laud. are, for the three works, Vatican.-Otto- 
bon. 2057 (written in Nov. 1422) ; for Brut. and Or. Florent. Magliabecch. I, 1, 14 
(written 1423); for de orat. and Or. Vatic.-Palat. 1469. Discussions on the Laud- 
ensis and the copies from it: DDerrersex, Kieler Phil.-Vers. 1869, 94. FHexapecrn, 
RhM. 38, 120; JJ. 181, 105. 245; BlfbayrGW. 22, 98. Also in the introd. to his 
edition of the Or. TuSranct WechrfklPh. 1884, 1209; BlfbayrGW. 21, 24. 118. 
RSanpapint, Guarino Veronese e le opere rhetoriche di Cic. (WschrfklPh. 1886, 
749); Mus. di antichita class. 2 (1887), 22. The copies of the Land. alone give the 
work de oratore entire (integri): that treatise and the orator are also preserved in 
& mutilated state in MSS. which are good in other respects (codices mutili), e.g. in 
the most important of this class, the Abrincensis s. [IX (see FWScuyerpewix, Phil. 
10, 758, Heexpecen, proleg. z. Orator, facsim. Cuarexarx t. 19), in the Harleian. 2786 
s. IX/X and others. ESrrésrv, Cic. de orat.codd. mutilos examinavit, Acta semin., 
Erlang. 8, 1.—Concerning Lagom. 82 on de or. I SpVassis, Athens 1884.—Editions 
e.g. by RJFHenricusen (Copenh. 1880) and esp. by FEtvexpr (Konigsb. 1840 II). 
Also rec. [Baxe, Amsterd. 1868. Annotated by CWPipeait, Lpz.® 1886 (with 
contributions by GHarnecker); by GSorory, Berl.? 1882. B. I. I. by ASWiLxrna, 
Lond. 1879. 81.—Translated by Dittney and FBaur, Stuttg. 18659; RKCaxesr, 
Stuttg. 1858. 


3) Brutus de claris oratoribus, written in the beginning of 
708/46, a pragmatic history of Roman oratory, highly valuable on 
account of the abundance of the historical materials contained in 
it, as well as many pertinent and vivid sketches of character, and 
information in regard to Cicero’s studies. The form of a dialogue 
is handled with greater ability than in the philosophical works ; 
though there are imperfections of style, great and small, here and 
there. 


1. At the commencement (26 sqq.) is the summary of the history of oratory 
among the Greeks. The number of Latin orators discussed amounts to nearly 
200, and, on principle, only those who are deceased are treated of (231). Of living 
orators only Caesar, Sulpicius Rufus, M. Marcellus (§ 202, 5) and Cicero himself are 
discussed. Cf. Brut. 319. or.28. Quint. 10, 1,88. Tac. dial. 30. Above § 153, 8. 
171,12, 

2. The extant manuscripts (all s. XV) are derived from the lost Laudensis 
(§ 182, 2, 2).—Editions by HMryer and GBrrnnarpy (Halle 1838), CPerer (Lpz. 
1839), EEvenpt (Konigsb. 1825 and especially 1844), OJ ann (Berl.‘ 1877 by AEzgr- 
HARD), CBecx (Cambridge in Massachusetts® 1853), CW Piperit (annot. Lpz.* 1875), 
rec. TuSranGi, Prague 1886. MKetroe, Boston and Lond. 1889. 


8. JBaxg, schol. hypomn. 8, 311; Mnemos. 6. 421. CWPiperit, zur Krit. u. 
Exegese v. Cic. Brut., Hanau 1860. 1862 II. (JCFCamrx), Beitr. z. Krit d. Cic. 1 
(Greiffenberg 1860), 1-21. JMAury. RhM. 20, 687. HJorpas, die Einleitung des 
cic. Brut., Herm, 6, 196. WFareparc#, JJ. 107,845. 121, 187. AWeruipxer, Phil. 88, 
68. Mapvie, adv. crit. 8, 100. FNrsemann, z. Textkrit. des Brut. u. Or., Lissa 
1882. Frecxeisen, JJ. 127,208. EBinnens, rev. de phil. 10, 70. JSios, krit. 
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Bemerkk. zu Cic. Brut., Kaiserslautern 1887. JSraxoxr, WachrfklPh. 1868, 559.595. 
—MNavmaszy, de fontt. et fide Bruti Cic., Halle 1863.—Translated by WTrurrkt, 
Stuttg. 1850. 


4) Orator ad M. Brutum, Cicero's ‘last word’ on rhetoric, 
giving his ideal of an orator, though of greater value for various 
details and isolated remarks than for completeness and syste- 
matic arrangement; it was also written a. 708/46. 


1. Cic. ad fam. 6, 18, 4. 15, 20, 1. div. 2, 4.—Ad Att. 14, 20, 8 and fam. 12, 17, 2 
called de oplimo genere dicendi from its contents. 


2. The MSS., like those for the books de oratore, fall into two classes, one of 
which consists of the copies from the cod. Laudensis, while the others are codices 
mutili, Cf. § 182, 2, 2 and the literature there quoted ; also § 182,3,2. CSrrcmaxx, 
de oratoris Tull. mutilis 1]., Jena 1875. Oratoris Tull. codicem Erlang. (308, olim 
39) contulit CurnHorxen, Zweibr. 1878. HRewwnen, de oratoris Tull. cod. Lauren- 
tiano (50, 1 s. XV), Speier 1882.—Editions by HMxyer, Lps. 1827, FGoiisr, Lps. 
1838, CPerer and GWe tier, Lpz. 1838, OJany, Berl.* 1869, KWPiperit, Lpz? 
1876. Rec. FHeerpecen, Lpz. 1884. By JESaxpys, Lond. 1885. 


3. [Baxk, de emendando Cic. or., Leiden 1856. KWPiperir, Eos 1,401. 2, 168; 
JJ. 91, 872. 765. HSaurrr, quaestt. tull., Gott. 1857. HEcxsrein, observatt. 
gramm. ad Cic. orat. c. 45-48, Lps. 1874. WFnrispsicu, JJ. 121, 142. 128, 177; 
Phil. 44, 666. FNrsemann (see above 3,3) JCHBoort, Versi. d. Akad. v. Amsterd. 
1882 2,11. EBinrens, rev. de phil. 10,70. LHaver, ibid. 10, 155. Manvia, adv. 
8, 95.—Translated by Tevrrs. (Stuttg. 1861), JSommernropt (Stuttg. 1870). 


5) Partitiones oratoriae (or de partitione oratoria), written 
a. 708/46, or 709/45, a survey of the whole department of rhetoric 
in the form of questions (put by the author’s son) and answers; a 
rather dry catechism. 


1. Quint. 8,8, 7. Dromaxy, GR. 6, 293. Best MS. Paris, 7231 s. XI (facsim. 
in Cuate.ain t. 22); then Paris. 7696s. XII. Erlang. 848 3. XV. Rhediger. s. XV 
and others. ESrréner, z. Hss.-Kunde u. Krit. von Cic. Partitt. oratt., Zweibr. 
1887. Edition by KWPipenrit (with notes, Lpz. 1867)—KWPiperit, zur Kritik 
von Cic. p. or., Hanan 1866; JJ. 95, 275. HSaurrr, Gott. GA. 1867, p. 1868. 
WFaispxica, Phil. 47, pt. 2. 


6) Topica ad C. Trebatium, an explanation of Aristotle’s 
Topics, at least according to the author, for the use of forensic 
orators, written down from memory a. 710/44 during a voyage 
from Velia to Regium. 


1. Circ. top. 5 ut vent Veliam... haec, cum mecum libros non haberem, memoria 
repetita in ipsa navigatione conscripst tibique ex itinere misi. Cf. ad fam. 7, 19. 
Quint. 83, 11, 18. 5, 10, 64 (scribens ad Trebatium ex iure ducere exempla maluit). 
— Manuscripts: Leid. 84 and 86 (§ 184, 2, 3), Einsid]. 824s.X (Cuarecain t. 21), two 
SGall. s. X 880 (facsim. Cuatetain t. 21), 854. FBOcnerer, Phil.21,123. Regarding 
Boethius’ commentary on this work: see § 478, 5.—CaABranpis, RhM. 3 (1829), 
di7. JJKiein, de fontibus topp. Cic., Bonn 1844. HJexrscu, Aristotelis ex arte 
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rhet. quid habeat Cicero2, 25. MW atures, de fontt. top. Cic., Halle 1878. CHamuer, 
de Cic. topicis, Landau 1879. _IwMé usr, JB. 1890 2, 218. 


7) Deoptimo genere oratorun, forming the introduction 
to a translation of Demosthenes’ and Aeschines’ speeches for and 
against Ctesiphon, perhaps of the same date (710/44). 

1. This translation was intended to prove to the Romans that the greatest 
Attic orators employed a kind of eloquence differing entirely from that of the in- 
sipid Lysias, who was at this period specially recommended for imitation as the 
purest Attic model (see p. 67. 245. 250). Cicero at § 10 mentions his speech pro 
Milone; cf. Ascon. p, 31 Or. 26, 6 K.-8S.—Chief MS, SGall. 818 s. XI (Cuatenain t. 
20).—Ed. cum comment. AStati, Liéwen 1552; (together with topp. and partitt.) 
by GHSaarrrang, Regenst. 1823; OJaun in his Orator. 


183. Cicero studied philosophy originally only as a means 
of assisting his rhetorical training, and it was not until his last 
years, when he saw himself stopped in his political and rhetorical 
career, that he wrote a number of philosophical works within a 
short time, partly for the sake of occupation and to divert his 
mind from the existing state of things. In these, he rendered 
his Greek originals in a loose and unmethodical manner, even 
committing numerous mistakes, e. g. frequently confounding the 
Academic and Peripatetic philosophers. His study of the original 
authorities was mainly confined to late Greek philosophers, while 
he had only an imperfect acquaintance with Plato and Aristotle. 
The most difficult problems he left aside, and he carefully 
avoided strict definitions. He was eclectic as to the different 
systems. He preferred, however, the plausible doctrines of the 
New Academy on account of their practical utility to a lawyer, 
as this school renounced positive definitions and was content 
with the statement of pros and cons and the investigation of 
probabilities; in ethics he inclined to the idealism of the 
Stoics, though softening down their asperities; he was repelled 
by the moral laxity of the Epicureans. The material value 
ot these works is far surpassed by the merit of their form, for 
Cicero was the first Roman writer who treated philosophical 
subjects in Latin in an easy and elegant manner and thereby 
became the creator of a Latin philosophical style. His philo- 
sophical writings are, as a rule, conceived as dialogues, though 
these are somewhat monotonous, as the form is not seriously 
sustained; they are wanting in dramatic skill and subtlety, 
and are mere abstracts of the originals worked into their present 
dialectic frame. 
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1. Tuse. 2, 9 ttaque mthi semper Peripateticorum Academiaeque consuetudo de 
omnibus relas in contrarias partes disserendi non ob eam caussam solum placuit quod 
aliter non posset quid in quaque re veri simile esset inveniri, sed etiam quod esset ea 
maxima dicendi exercitatio. paradox. prooem. 2 nos ea philosophia plus ulimur quae 
peperit dicendi copiam et in qua dicuntur ea quae non multum discrepent ab opinione 
populari. Cf. Brat. 161. 815. 822. Tuse. 4, 7. 5, 82. nat. deor. 1, 6—15. 


2. ad Att. 12, 52,8 dices, qui talia conscribis? ’Aréypaca sunt, minore labore 
fiunt ; verba tantum affero, quibus abundo ; cf. fam. 13, 63, 1. He expressly declares 
that he used his own discretion and taste, de fin. 1, 6. 7. off. 1,6. But there is not 
the same degree of dependence in all his works; it is greatest in th> departments 
of natural philosophy and dialectics, and least in questions of practical morals and 
experience. RHtxzez, |. 1, 1. 


8. He quite misunderstands the Platonic Ideas in the Orat.7-40. With re- 
gard to Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics he says de fin. 5, 127 quare teneamus 
Aristotelem et eius filium Nicomachum, cuius accurate scripti de morilus libri 
dicuntur tli quidem esse Aristotelis, sed non video cur non potuerit patris similis esse 
filius, words which may well make us doubt whether Cicero had ever seen the work 
in question, see Mapvie ad loc. For other particulars see Brut. 120. 149. fin. 5,7 
Sq. 14, 21 (antiquis, quos eosdem Academicos et Peripateticos nominamus), 23 extr. et 
passim. 

4. Cicervnis hist. philosophiae antiquae etc., collegit, FGepixr, Berl.? 1815. 
HREirter and LPrecrer, hist. philosophiae graecae et romanae (ed. FScacitess, 
Gotha 1837) 427. JFHresart, die Philosophie des Cic., kl. Schrr. (Lpz. 1842) 1, 
11. RKtuxer, Cic. in philosophiam merita, Hamb. 1825. ABKariscae, Forschungen, 
vol. 1, Gott. 18/0. HRitrer, Gesch. der Philos. 4, 108. Drewanxn, GR. 6, 650. 
EZe.rer, Philos. d. Griechen 8, 13, 648. CaABranpis, Gesch. d. gr. rém. Philos. 
8, 2, 248. FUserweo, Grundriss 1°, 257. HHinezer, Unterss. zu Cic. philos. 
Schriften, Lpz. 1877-1883 TI. CTwtaccovrrt, essai sur les traités philosophiques 
de Cic. et leurs sources grecques, Par. 1835. JACvHevspk, Cic. ¢idorAdrur, Utr. 
1886. FGroét, db. Cic.s Studium des Platon, Magdeb. 1876. FSarrzmann, Cic.s 
Kenntnis der platon. Schrr., Cleves 1885, 86 II. Rittre tb. Cics Bekanntschaft 
mit aristotel. Philosophie, Zerbst 1846. MMvBacomacer, de Aristotelis vi in 
Cic. scriptis, Utr. 1841. WTuowmas, de Aristotelis dfwrepcots \éyos deque Ciceronis 
Aristotelio more, Gott. 1860. Bcuxemerster, Cic. als Neuakademiker, Oldenb. 1850. 
EHavrr, pourquoi Cic. a profess: la philos. académique, Séanc. et trav. de l'acad. 
d. sc. mor. et polit. 1884, 660. CHartrerper, de Cic. epicureae doctrinae interprete, 
Karlsr. 1875. GBruncxe, de Cic. Epicureorum philosophiae existimatore et iudice, 
Berl. 1879. CMBerrxaanrpr, de Cic. graecae philosophiae interprete, Berl. 1965, 
VCcavet, de Cic. Graecorum interprete; acc. Ciceronianum lexicon Graeco-Latinum, 
Par. 1869. FVLevics, six lectures introductory to the philosophical writings of 
Cic., Lond. 1871. JWatrer, Ciceronis philosophia moralis, Prague and elsewhere, 
1878-1883 IT. 


5. There is no manuscript containing all Cicero’s philosophical works; but a 
more comprehensive collection can be shown to have existed, which included de 
nat. deor., de div., Tim., de fato, top., parad., Lucullus, de leg. From it are derived 
the MSS which are now most important: two Leidenses (Vossiani 84s. X and 86 
s. XI; cf. § 177, 4), the Laurentianus S. Marci 257 s. X. (HErxxixe, Phil. 43, 705) 
and the Vindob. 189s. X. Cf. in regard to these CFWMC tier, JJ. 89, 127. 261. 
60. AReirrerscnemp, RhM. 17, 295.—More than 600 excerpts from Cicero's phil- 
osophical works, compiled by a certain Presbyter Hadoardus, in the Vatic.-Regin. 
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1762 s. LX ; they contain only materials already familiar. See on this ENaarptccr, 
bull. delle scienze matem. 15 (1882), 512; rendiconto dell’ Acad. dei Lincei 1885, 
152, WHDSvrixear, de onlangs gevonden fragm. v. Cic., Leid. 1888 and esp. 
PScuwenks, Phil. Suppl. 5,899 (containing a reprint of the collection), On 
Cratanders (§ 187, 5) MSS. for Cic.’s philosoph. writings KLxeauann, WschrfklPh. 
1888, 472.—Collective ed. of Cicero’s philosophical writings cum scholiis et coniectt. 
PManuti, Ven. 1546 II. The editions by JDavis (Cambridge 1786 sqq. V1; ed. 
RGRartna, Halle 1804-20 VI) and JAGorexz (Lpz. 1809-13 III) were never com- 
pleted. The most recent critical revision is by TuScuicne, Prague 1894 sqq. 


6. KVaucues, in Cic. libros philosophicos, Lausanne 1864. 65 II. MHatcert, op. 
2,358. JJexp, de locis nonnullis philosoph. Cic., Wolfenb. 1868. JVaurex, Zf5G. 
24, 241. ABarzcer, Beitr. z. Krit. einiger philos. Schriften (esp. Cato, Lael., de nat. 
deor.) des Cic., Posen 1874. WFarepuicn, JJ. 127, 421.—HMenevet, Lexikon zu 
den philosoph. Schr. Cic.s, Jena 1887 sqq. Literary reviews of Cicero's philosophi- 
cal works by TuScuicrx in Zf{GW. 1880, 1882. PScuwenxe, JB. 1883 2, 74. 1886 
2, 267. 


184. Cicero himself enumerates his philosophical works de 
divin. 2, 1-3. The following is a chronological list of those 
extant : 

1) De republica, forming so to say the transition from 
Cicero’s practical life to philosophical writing, written a. 700/54 
sqq., and published before his departure for Cilicia (703/61), in 
six books, of which, however, scarcely the third part has come 
down to us, 


1, Cie. de div. 2, 3 his libris adnumerandi sunt sex de rep., quos tum scripsimus 
cum gubernacula reip. tenebamus, Cf.fam. 8, 1, 4. Att. 5,12, 2. 6, 1,8 leg. 8, 4. 
Tusc. 4, 1. 


2. The composition of the work may be traced in Cicero’s letters. His original 
plan was to introduce only defunct persons as interlocutors, but this was changed 
upon the advice of Cn. Sallustius (§ 192, 1), he himself and his brother becoming 
the speakers ; subsequently, however, he reverted to his first idea, laid the scene 
a. 625, 129 and made Africanus minor, Laelius, and others the principal speakers. 
See ad Qu. fr. 8, 6 and 6, 1 sq. JPRicnarz, de politicorum Cic. librr. tempore 
natali, Wiirzb. 1829. The form of the whole is an attempt to imitate the Platonic 
dialogues. See Drumanx GR. 6, 88. 


8. In this work Cicero resorted to Plato and Dikaiarchos (Aristotle), Polybios, 
Theophrastos and others, embodying in it also his personal political experience. 
Suetonius defended this book against the attacks of Didymos, see Sur. v. 
Tpa-yxvddos (§ 347, 2). MSGratama, de Cic. de rep. et de legg. libris, Gron. 1827. 
JvPrasisx, de politica Cic. doctrina in libris de rep., Amst. 1827. KSZacnanii, 
Uber Cic.s Biicher vom Staat, Heidelb, 1823. RIScnuBeart, quos Cic, de rep. 1 et II 
auctores secutus sit, Wurzb. 1883. 


4. Part of the sixth book, the dream of Scipio, was at an early period separately 
circulated and annotated, the latter especially by Macrobius (see § 444, 4), also by 
Favonius Eulogius (cf. § 448, 4). Hence the Somn. Scip. is also reprinted in the 
editions of Macrobius. Chief MSS. of the text (and of Macrobius’ commentary) : 
Paris. 6371 s. XI, Bamb. s. XI, Monac. 6862s. XI, 14436 s. XI and others. AGGsrx- 
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Hard, de Cic. somn. Scip., opuse. latt. p. 878. On Cicero's authorities see PCorssex 
(below no. 8, 2). A Greek translation by Maximus Planudes (about 1830), see in 
PaCHess, Cic. Cato ete. ex gr. interpr., Halle 1832 p. 70, sqq., published also by 
FBrCooemaxs, Conitz 1840 and in Mosxr’s ed. p. 547, lastly (beginning with 1, 16) 
in Marrnast, brev. hist. animal., Mosc. 1811, 91. Separate ed. by CMxissner, Lpz.* 
1886. 

5. Except from single fragments the work was not otherwise known until 
AMar discovered in a Vatican palimpsest (Vatic. 5757 s. IV? Facsimile in 
ZaxGemeEister and Watrexsacn, pl. 17, CuatEvasn t. 89, 2, also in Prarr 1.1.) very 
considerable portions which he published, Rome 1822 (and Stuttg. 1822), also in 
Class. auct. Rome 1828, 1, 1-386 and again in Rome in 1846. After him CGScnorz 
(Lpz. 1828), CFHetnaice (Bonn 1823; ed. maior, cum comm. crit. in libr. I, Bonn 
1828), GH Moser (Frankf. 1826), FOsaxx (Gott. 1847). GNouRrev, schedae Vaticanae, 
in quibus retractatur palimpsestus Tullianus de rep. (Leid. 1860) p. 1-126. On 
the great value of the second writer of the palimpsest, see AStrevitz, de antiquo 
Cic. de rep. librorum emendatore, Gnesen (Breslau) 1874. RBecrz, d. hs. Uberlie- 
ferung von Cic. de rep., Jena 1880. KPrarr, de diversis manibus quibus Cic. de 
rep. libri in cod. Vat. correcti sunt (after a fresh collation by AMauv), Heidelb. 
1893. CMFrancxen (§ 177, 4).—Translated by GH Moser (in Metzler’s collection of 
Roman prose writers 22 sq.). 


2) De legibus, probably commenced a. 702/52 sq., imme- 
diately after the completion of the preceding work, with the 
purpose of adding voor to his 7roArTeca ; resumed 708/46, but never 
completed or edited by the author; he never mentions it in his 
letters, or elsewhere. Originally it may have consisted of six 
books, of which, however, we possess only three, with a few frag- 
ments of the others. Even the extant part has several lacunae, 
and if Cicero himself had published the work, he would no doubt 
have added one of the prefaces of which he always had a stock 
on hand; as it is, the work opens abruptly in the form of a 
dialogue. The first book, which contains a kind of system of 
natural law, is carefully elaborated, but the ideas are somewhat 
superficial and confused: in the following parts much is only 
sketched. In addition to Plato, some of the Stoics especially 
served him as authorities; in the form of the dialogue he re- 
peated the attempt to imitate Plato; yet throughout the work 
much attention is paid to the state of law at Rome. The second 
book treats of the drawing up of laws and the ius sacrum, in 
which the style of the old laws is successfully imitated; the third 
is de magistratibus ; the fourth was to be de iudiciis. Concerning 
the contents of the rest we can only make uncertain conjectures. 


1. The year 702/52 is also indicated as the time when Cicero began the work 
by the allusions to historical] events (e.g. Cicero’s augurship, see 2,32; the death of 
Clodius, ib. 42), though there is no absolute certainty on this point, as these allusions 
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may belong to the character of the situation. The work, however, was not then 
completed (the interruption being caused by the administration of Cilicia and the 
Civil Wars); cf. Brat. 19 wt los de rep. libros edidtsti nihil a te sane accepimus, 
and Tusc. 4, 1 de rep. is mentioned, but not de legibus. It was resumed 708/46, see 
fam. 9, 2, 5 modo nobis stet. . . et scribere et legere rodrelas et, si minus in curia atque 
in foro, at in litteris et libris. . . navare remp. et de moribus ac legibus quaerere. 
But even then the work was again abandoned, perhaps in consequence of Cicero’s 
increasing interest in systematic philosophy or merely owing to other literary 
engagements. The preface is wanting, contrary to Cic.’s general theory tn singulis 
libris utor prooemiis, Att. 4, 6,2; cf. 16,6,4. Vahlen on the other hand attributes 
the serious corruptions of the text to the character of the archetype from which 
all the MSS. are derived. The original extension to 6 books is partly attested by 
the analogy of the work de rep., partly by the citation in Macros. sat. 6. 4.8 
Cicero in yuinto de legibus. DuMesxit, page 6. 10 of his edition argues uncon- 
vincingly for 8 books. 

2. On the date of composition see (besides the editions) CPersr in his ed.of the 
Brutus (1889) p. 264. EHorasmaxn, de tempore quo Cic. librus de legg. scrips., 
Detmold 1845. OHarnecxer, JJ. 125, 601. In general CFF rpniice., tiber C. de 
legg., Zeitz 1841. Daruxasx, GR. 6,104. Critical: CHatm, JJ. 79, 759, JVanven, 
ZfoG. 11, 1. 12, 19, AReirrerscnerp, RhM. 17, 269, ABaumstargk, Phil. 19, 638, 
EXvscnuxe, Zeitschr. f. Rechtagesch. 11, 107, LUnticas, RhM. 33, 154. EHorrmanry, 
JJ. 117, 709. AEusenre, JJ. 115, 620. 

8. Chief MSS.: Vossian 84 s. X and 96 s. XI, Heinsianus 118 s. XI, all in 
Leiden: concerning them HDerrer, see § 177, 4 1. 6 See besides HJorvax, 
Beitr. 225; quaestt. Tull., Konigsb. 1884. WFerieperca, Phil. Anz 15, 515. 
PScuwenxe, JB. 1886 2, 818.—Editions by JDavis (Cambr. 1727. 1745, published 
again by RGRara, Halle 1818. vol. 5), JAG&drexz (Lpz. 1803), GHMoser and 
FCrevzer (Frankf. 1824), JBaxe (Leid. 1842), CFFr.patern (Zeitz 1852 sq. IT), 
Ex recognitione [Vanvex, Berl.? 1883. In Huscuxx's iurisprud. anteiust.5 (1896) 
19. Explained by ApuMrswii, Lpz. 1879. Col commento di GSicntmorro, Pad. 
1885. The specimens of ancient laws inserted by Cicero, together with linguistic 
elucidations of the archaisms contained in them, are reprinted in HJorpay, krit. 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 230.—Translated by CAFSexcer (Metzler's collection) 
and AWZumpt (Klotz’ translation of the philosophical works, t. 2). 


3) Paradoxa, written in April 708/46, immediately after the 
Brutus, before the arrival at Rome of the news of the death 
of M. Cato, and previously to the Orator. On account of its 
smallness the little treatise is not specially mentioned de div. 
2, 1-4. It contains an exposition, rather rhetorical than philoso- 
phical, of six striking theorems of the Stoic system. 


1. From the above dates will be understood the rectifications of Parad. 2 
implied in fin. 4, 52, and of Parad. 5 in fin. 8, 8335q. CMorcessrern, prolegg. in 
Cic. P. in Seebode’s Misc. critt. 1, 1, 886. Drumaxn, GR. 6, 288 OHeginx, zu Cic. 
Parad., Phil. 10, 116. 

2. Manuscripts: Voss. 84 and 86. Vindob. 189 see § 183, 5. Cf. DDerrersex, 
Wiener SBer. 21, 110. JHusmenr, Zf0G. 36, 589.—Editions by AGGrrxuanp (with 
the Cato, Lpz. 1819), JBoroers (Leid. 1823). JCOneti: (with the Tuse., Ziir. 
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1829), GHMoser (Gott. 1816).—Translated by FBavunr (Stuttg. 1854), RKOanee 
(Stuttg. 1964). Greek translation by DPetavivs (Par. 1653 and in PaCH«sss, 
Cic. Cato etc. see above no. 1, 4) and by JMorisoro (ed. WF Wenscu, Halle 1811). 


4) While in his Paradoxa Cicero as yet occupies the position 
of a rhetor, the Consolation, his next philosophical work, was 
due to a personal motive and domestic calamity, his daughter’s 
death. It was composed a. 709/45, with the assistance of 
Crantor’s treatise aepi aévOous. 


1. See ad Att. 12, 14,8. 12,20,2. Tuse. 1, 65. 8,76. J, 68. divin. 2, 8, 22. 
Pir. NH. praef. 22 ete.—The fragmenta in Batter-Kayser 11, 71 and CFW 
Murer 4, 3, 332. Cf. CHa, Beitr. zu den cic. Fragm. p. 82. FScuxgtper, 
de consolatione Cic., Bresl. 1885. Dromwaxx, GR. 6, 319. BAScnuxz, de Cic. 
consolatione, Greifsw. 1860. Did Cicero himself transcribe this consolatio in the 
Tuscul. I and LI? See CBurescn, Lpz. Stud. 9, 94; cf. the same writer as regards 
its employment by Jerome in ep. 60 ad Heliodorum concerning the death of 
Nepotianus. 

2. M. Tullii Cic. Consolatio, liber nunc primum repertus et in lucem editus, 
Colon. 1553 was a forgery. (It is also printed e.g. in Ktorz’ ed. of Cic. 4, 3 
872.) Cf. Scuuxz 1.1 58. 


5) In his Hortensius Cicero furnished a kind of preface 
to the series of philosophical writings projected by him, in order 
to justify this occupation in his own eyes and those of others 
and, if possible, to win successors. The Hortensius is also lost 
with the exception of a number of fragments. 


1. Circ. de div. 2, 1 cohortati sumus ut maxime poluimus ad philosophiae studium 
eo libro qui est inscriptus Hortensius. Cf. Avaustin. conf. 3, 4,7 sq. 8,7, 17 lecto 
Ciceronis Hortensio excitatus eram studio sapientiae etc. Turner. Salon. Gallien. 2 
Mf. Tullius in Hortensio quem ad exemplum protreptict scripsit. On the relation of 
the H. to the Aristotelian rporperriucés cf. JBeanays, d. Dialoge des Aristoteles 
(Berl. 1863) 116. JBywater, Journ. of philol. 2 (1869), 55, 7 (1877), 64. HUsenen, 
RbM. 28,395. RHixzer, Herm. 10, 80.—The fragments in Battrer-Kayser 11, 55 
and CFWMé ter 4, 8, 312. Cf. WCrecetius, JJ. 75, 79. CHawm, Beitrige ete. 
p- 85. FScaneiper, Jahn’s Arch. 11,536. Drusans, GR. 6, 322. 


2. The Hortensius was still nominally extant in the 11th and 12th centuries 
in the island of Reichenau, and in the monastery of Bee in France. As, how- 
ever, during the Middle Ages Cicero's Lucullus (cf. p. 307) went by the name of 
liber ad Hortensium or ad Hort. dialogus, the above statement is more probably 
to be taken in connection with it. KScnenxr, Phil. 31,563. AHorr1s, Cicerone 
nelle opere del Petrarca 51-53. PTuomas, rev. de philol. 3 (1879), 152; Athenaeum 
belge 2 (1879), 155. GVoiet, Wiederbeleb. d. class. Altert. 1°, 39. 


6) De finibus bonorum et malorum, in 5 books, written 
in the first part of 709/45, immediately before the Academica, 
and dedicated to Brutus, a compilation on the doctrines of the 
Greek sects concerning the supreme good and evil, one of the 

B.L. x 
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main questions of practical philosophy, just as the Academica 
treat of the chief subject of theoretical philosophy, viz. the 
theory of knowledge. Cicero’s authorities for this work are later 
representatives of the respective schools. His judgment is not 
guided by fixed principles; but in point of careful elaboration 
this work deserves, perhaps, the first place among the philoso- 
phical writings of Cicero. 


1, Cic. de div. 2,2 cum fundamentum esset philosophiae in finibus Lonorum et 
malorum, perpurgatus est is locus a nobis quinque libris, ut quid a quoque et quid 
contra quemque philosophum diceretur intellegi posset. ad Att. 18, 12, 3 wept redo» 
cowratis. Cf. ib. 18, 19,8. 18, 21,4. 12, 6,2. de leg. 1,52. Drumaxx, GR. 6, 823. 

2. The work is arranged in three conversations, in which Cicero himself is 
the central figure, according to the example of Aristotle, all the other speakers 
being deceased at the time: in the first conversation (books I and II), sup- 
posed to take place in 704/50, they are L. Manlius Torquatus and C. Valerius 
Triarius, the first of whom explains the Epicurean doctrine (b. I) which Cicero 
(b. II) attempts to refute. In the second conversation (books III and IV), assigned 
to 702/52, the younger Cato states the doctrine of the Stoics (b. III), which Cicero 
(b. IV) shows to agree in all essential points with that of Antiochos of Ascalon ; 
in the third conversation (b. V), laid in 675/79, appear M. Pupius Piso, who sets 
forth the system of the Academics and Peripatetics, L. Tullius Cicero and others. 

8, In general cf. the prolegomena by Mapvic, Gorenz and others. RHirzer 
(§ 188, 4) 2, 567 (and PScuwenxx, phil. Rundsch. 1883, 48). HNFow er, Panaetii 
et Hecat. fragm. (Bonn 1885) 18. CHartrevper (see § 183, 4), p. 8. 21. 

4. Manuscripts: Palatino-Vaticanus 1518 s. XI (Facsim. Cuatevarn t. 48, 1), 
then Palat. 1525 s. XV, Erlangensis, Paris. 6331 s. XII (Facsim. Crarevain t. 
48, 2; new collation by CTuvnrot, rev. crit. 1870 1, 17 and ONico.ss, rev. de philol. 
4,85) and others. See on these Manvio'’s Proleg. On the value of the so-called 
deteriores TuScnicns, Jahresber. zu ZfGW. 88, 187, ONicoxss 1.)., FGustarssox, 
Herm. 15, 465. JMascuxa, un. cod. (Malfatti s. XIII) del Cic. de fin., Rovereto 
1882.—Editions by JDavis (Cambridge 1728, 1741. Oxf. 1809, in Ratn's ed. 
vol. 1), JAGorexz (Lpz. 1813), Onetir (with Acad., Ztr. 1827), FWOrro (Lpz. 
1831) and especially JNMapvic (Copenh. 1889. #1876). Also HAtaxus (Dublin 
1856). Explained by DBocket (Vol. 1, Berl. 1872), HHoustri (Lpz. 1878). Revised 
and explained by JSRein, II] (Vols. I, UL preparing)}—GFScuomaxy, op. 8, 890. 
GFUxerr, Phil. 20, 872. 21,481. LVaucner (see § 183,6). DBocker, Frauenfeld 
1863. OHeixe, JJ. 98,245. IwMoxzer, Er]. 1869.70 I. CGConrt, Mnemos. NS. 
8,92. FVGustarssox, de Cic. de fin. 1. I, Helsingf. 1878. ApuMersxiu, JJ. 115, 
758. PLaxeex, ad non nullos locos Cic. de fin. adnott., Minst. 1858. 

5. Translated by JGDrorsex, Lpz 1841. FBava (Stuttg. 1854, Claas. d. Alt. 
1854). JHvKircusasyx, Berl. 1875. JSRerp (vol. 8 of his edition, Lond. 1883). 


7) Academica, written a. 709/45, originally in two books, 
named after (Q. Lutatius) Catulus and (L. Licinius) Lucullus, 
subsequently in four books. Of the first edition the second - book 
(Lucullus) has been preserved, of the second (Academica pos- 
teriora) the first part of the first book and various fragments. 
The Lucullus contains the doctrines of Antiochos and Philo 
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concerning knowledge, the Catulus seems to have embraced 
those of Karneades and a general exposition of the Old and New 
Academy. The beginning of the second edition contains general 
observations and a survey of the history of philosophy from 
Socrates to Arkesilas, the predecessor of Karneades and Philo. 
Cicero devoted a special exposition to the doctrines of the 
Academy, because he was specially attracted by its system 
(§ 183), and in the absence of other works, his treatise is one of 
our principal sources for it. 


1. Together with Catulus and Lucullus, Hortensius and Cicero were intro- 
duced as speakers in the first edition; subsequently however Cicero substituted 
Cato and M. Brutus; and when Atticus wrote informing him that Varro was 
offended because Cicero had never yet dedicated anything to him, the whole work 
was once more completely re-written, divided into four books and dedicated to 
Varro. In this second edition Cicero made Varro the exponent of the views of 
Antiochos, and reserved to himself those of Philo. Atticus had already had the 
first edition copied, when Cicero resolved to re-write it. On the relations of the 
two editions to each other see especially ad Att. 13, 13, 1 ez duobus libris contuli in 
quattuor. grandiores sunt omnino quam erant illi, sed tamen mulla detracta,. . . . 
multo haee erunt splendidiora, breviora, meliora, 13, 16,1 tllam dxadnuaixhy civrat 
totam ad Varronem traduximus, primo fuit Catuli, Luculli, Hortensii, deinde . 
eosdem illos sermones ad Catonem Brutumque transtuli. ecce tuae litterae de Varrone, 
nemini visa est aptior ‘Avrioxela ratio, Cf. ib. 13, 12, 3. 18,18. 13, 19, 3. 5. 18, 21, 4. 
13, $2, 3. fam. 9, 8. off. 2,8. Quint. 8, 6, 64. Pris. NH. 31, 6. Above § 167, 2. 
Cf. p. 305, no. 5, 2. Various conjectures on this subject in TuBuirt, antikes 
Buchwesen 354. 

2. ACRawsitz, de libr. Acad., Lps. 1809 and in Acta soc. Lips. 2 (1812), 165, 
CurABranvis, RAM. 3 (1829), 543. Dremany, GR. 6,327. ABKuiscur, ab. Ciceros 
Akademika, Gott. 1845. HDuevs, doxogr. gr. (Berl. 1879) 119. KFHrrwany, 
Phil. 7, 466, CJHEscstrasp, de libris Cic. academicis, Ups. 1860. RHirzer 
(§ 188, 4) 3, 251. 

8. Manuscripts for the Lucullus Flor, Marc. 257s, X. Voss. 84 and 86 and 
the Vindob. 159 see § 183, 5; for the Acad. posteriora the earliest MS. is Paris. 
6331 s. XII (§ 184, 6, 4), the others are late, of s. XV, eg. an interpolated 
Gedanensis,— Editions by JDavis (Cambridge 1725. 1736; in Ratu Vol. 3), Girenz 
(t. II, 1810), Oretci (with de fin.,, Zar. 1827); Text revised and explained by 
JSRerp, Lond.? 1885.—Translated by GHMoser (Stuttg. Metzler), by JSRerp, 
Lond. 1880, 


8) Tusculanae disputationes, so called after Cicero’s 
estate at Tusculum, where the conversations are supposed to 
have taken place. They were begun in 709/45 and finished 
and edited 710/44, subsequent to de finibus and anterior to de 
divinatione and de fato. The work is in five books and dedicated 
to M. Brutus; it treats of the troubles which beset human happi- 
ness, and how to surmount them. As to the authorities made 
use of by Cicero we have so far no certain knowledge. 
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1. Cic. ad Att. 18, 32, 2 Dicaearchi rept puxijs utrosque velim mittas et caraSacews. 
Tpirokirixdy non invenio et epistulam eius quam ad Aristorenum misit. tres eos libros 
maxime nunc vellem; apli essent ad id quod coyito (cf. Tusc. 1, 21). 15, 2, 4 quod 
prima disputatio Tusculana te confirmat sane gaudeo, 15, 4,8. Contents: Cic. div. 
2,2 libri Tusculanarum disputationum res ad beate vivendum maxime necessartas 
aperuerunt, I enim est de contemnenda morte, II de tolerando dolore, IIf de 
aegritudine lenienda, IV de reliquis animi perturbationibus, V. . . docet ad beate 
vivendum virlutem se ipsa esse contentam. 


2. RKtunenr’s Prolegg, and Cie. in phil. mer. 111. Dremans, GR. 6, 347. 
Emendations by ASWesexrrra (Viborg 1830. 1841. 1843 sq.), JBake (schol. 
hypomn. vol. 4), OHerye, de Cic, Tuse. disp., Halle 1854; de fontibus Tusc. disp., 
Weim. 1863, JScutencer, Phil. 12,250. JJeer, de locis quibusdam Tuse. disp., 
Wolfenb. 1865. FGustarsson, Herm. 17, 169. HMutuer, JJ. 85, 491; uber div 
(rhetorische) Composition des 1, und 5. Buchs v. Cic. Tusc., Coburg 1862. 
GZixtzscumaxn, de Tusc. disp, fontibus, Halle 1868. CHartretpsn (see § 183, 4) 
p. 18.43, PCorssxex, de Posidonio Rhodio Ciceronis in 1. I Tuse. et in somnio 
Scipionis auctore, Bonn 1879; RhM. 86, 506. RHuirze. (§ 183, 4) 3, 342. 
PH Porre.reuter, quae ratio intercedat inter Posidonii wepl wadd» xpaypyareias 
et Tusc. disputt. Cic., Bonn 1883. RHoyk«r, de Antonio Ascalonita, Bonn 1883. 
XKreuttxer, Andronici rept raddv I, Heidelb. 1884. HNFow1ea, Panaetii et 
Hecat. fragm. (Bonn 1885) 8, HDuisrs, RhM. 34, 487. FSautzmann (§ 183, 4), 
II, appendix. 

3. Manuscripts: Gudian. 204 s. IX-X, Paris, 6332 s. X (Facsim. Crate ain t, 
44,1), Bruxell. 5851 8, XII, On the (worthless) Leid. Lips. 30 8. XII HDeiter 
Phil. 42, 171.—Editions: JDavis (Cambr. 1709. 1728, and later, in Ratu vol. ID, 
FAWo rr (Lpz. 1792. 1807, 1825), RKiaver (Jena> 1874), Ore.ri (with the 
Paradoxa, Zr. 1829), RKiotz (Lpz. 1835, Addenda and Corrigenda, Lpz. 1843). 
GHMoser (Hanover 1886 III), CFS0rrve (Mannh. 1845), GTiscurk (° 1884. 87 I, 
by GSonxor), MSryrrrer (emend., comment. criticos adi. Lps. 1864), OHeine 
(explained, Lpz.3 1881), CMnissnxe (explained, Lpz. 1873), LWHasrer, Gotha 
1883.—Translated by FBavr, Stuttg. 1854. RKouner, Stuttg. 1855. 


9) Timaeus, a free reproduction of Plato’s dialogue, the 
outward dress being changed; written after the Academica, 
a. 709/45 or 710/44, and extant only in an incomplete form. 


1, Priscrax, GL. 2, 468, 19 Cicero in Timaeo, The title De universo is un- 
authenticated. Probably this translation was intended to form part of a large 
work on natura] philosophy, in which Nigidius Figulus was to represent the 
Pythagorean doctrine (Heumann p. 8. 13 8q.). For the considerable fragment 
extant see Barter-Kayser 8, 131. CFWMé tks 4, 8, 214. 

2. The fragment was ineluded in the collection of philosophical writings 
mentioned above (§ 188, 5), bence it was preserved in the two Vossiani and the 
Vindobon., and in the Monac. 528 s. XI., besides other MSS.—In general cf, 
Daumaxs GR. 6, 353. KFHermany, de interpretatione Timaei Plat. dial. a. Cic. 
relicta, Gott. 1842, Hocupanz, quaestt. crit. in Tim. Cic., Nordhausen 1890. 


9a) About the same period Cicero appears to have made a 
close translation of the Platonic Protagoras. 


1. Cc. fin. 1, 7 expressly says in reference to translating Plato literally: 
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td (ad civium meorum cognitionem Platonem aut Aristotelem transferre) neque fect 
adhue (until a. 709/45) nec mihi tamen ne faciam interdictum puto. These last words 
appear to point to plans, one of which Cicero carried out in the Protagoras: the 
express statement above quoted can only be evaded by the very far-fetched sup- 
pesition that he has here left unmentioned the translation of Protagoras which he 
made in his youth, because it was written by Cicero merely as an exercise, and 
not brought out by the author himself, but published only after his death. 
RParcierson, JJ. 133, 423. vHevspg, Cic. ¢c\orAdrwv 92. 274. Drumaxs, GR. 6, 
354. PScuwenke, JB. 1886 2, 314. KFHermanx, de Tim. Cic., Gott. 1812, 3.— 
Cicero tn Protagora, Paisc. GL. 2, 182. 247. 402. Doxat. Ter. Phorm. 4, 3, 6.— 
Higrow. ad Pammach. 1, 808 Vall. and ad Sunn. et Fret. 1, 643. The fragments: 
Barrer-Kayser 11, 54. CFWMC iver 4, 3, 310. 


10) De natura deorum, in 3 books, written in 710/44, after 
the Tusculanae, though already commenced in 709/45. This 
work is also dedicated to M. Brutus. The conversation is sup- 
posed to have taken place in the feriae Latinae of a. 677/77, 
C. Velleius representing the Epicureans, Q. Lucilius Balbus the 
Stoics, and C. Aurelius Cotta the Academics. If Cicero wrote 
this work with the practical aim (perhaps in conscious opposition 
to the free-thinking of Lucretius) of showing the value of a 
reasonable religion, he certainly failed in that object with the 
Roman public. For here also Cicero was content to translate 
and superficially adapt late Greek authorities, and took no pains 
to digest them seriously. ‘Hence there is no lack of contradic- 
tions, inequalities, confusion and desultoriness, which mark the 
work as one of the least satisfactory of Cicero’s writings. 


1. Cric. div. 2, 3 quibus (Tusc.) editis tres libri perfecté sunt de natura deorum. 
HDreus, doxogr. gr. p. 121 is for the title de deorum natura in accordance with the 
citations in the grammarians. Cf. ib.7. Att. 13, 39,2 libros mihi . . . mittas, 
ef maxime Saldpou wepi Sea et Iad\ddos. Drumans, GR. 6, 849. JVaniex, ZfoG. 
24, 241. On Philodemos as an authority for book I LSpenort, Abh. d. Manchner 
Akad. 10, 1. 1868, HSacrre, de Philod. de pietate, Gott. 1864. The section Cic. 
de n, d. 1, 25-41 with a collation of the corresponding passages from Philodemos 
in HDrexs' doxographi graeci (Ber], 1879), 529. Cf. ib. 121. 


2. ABKaiscue, Forschungen 1, 34. RHirzzkr, Unterss. (§ 183, 4) I De nat. 
deor., Lpz. 1877. PScuwexxx, Quellen v. Cic. d. n. d., JJ. 119, 49.129. BLxyenick, 
ad emendandos Cic. de nm. d. quid ex Philodemo wepi evoeSelas redundet, Halle 
1872 HNFow er, Panaetii et Hecat. fragm., Bonn 1885, 10. PWexpvayp, Arch. 
f. Gesch. d. Phil. 1, 206. 


3. Manuscripts: Leid. Voss. 81 and 86 (Cuatrzatn t. 39,1; cf. HDerrer, RhM. 
87, 314; also PScuwexxr, JB. 1883 2, 94; see besides § 177, 4). Vindob. 189 
(Cuatec. t. 33, 1; see § 183, 5). Flor. Marc. 257 (Cmarer. t. 37), all s. X (-XIJ), 
also Leid. Heins, 118 8, X] (Cmartec. t. 88, 2; cf. § 177, 4). On the Vatic, Pal. 1519 
s. X HEnsexixe, Phil. 43, 702,—Editions by JDavis (Cambr. 1718. 1723 and sub- 
sequently ; in Rata vol. VI), LFHernporr (Lps. 1815), GH Moser and FCrevzer (Lps. 
1818), OGScuttz (Halle 1820), FAsr (Munich 1829), GFScnomaxn (Berl.* 1876), with 
introduction, apper. crit. and commentary by JBMayur, and a new collation of 
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several of the English MSS. by JHSwarxsoy, Cambr. 1880-85 III. (These MSS. are 
of little value.) Explained by AGvetur, Lpz. 1887. By ASticxyxy (after Scho- 
mann), Boston, 1869.—Book 2 by MCTuiaucourt and by FPicavet, both Par. 1856. 

4. Criticism: ScuoOmann (op. 8, 274. 290. JJ. 111, 685), Heiprmann (ep. crit. ad 
Schdmannum, Stettin 1856: Zur Krit. u. Interpret. v. Cic. n. d., Neustettin 1858), 
RKvorz (adn. critt., Lips. 1967. 68 III). PSrama, de Cie. de n. d. interpolatt., 
Bres]. 1878. JForcunammer, Nord. Tidskr. f. filol. 5,23. JDecrnaart, Bemerkk. 
zu Cic. de n. d., Aschaffenb, 1881. PScuwenxe, JJ. 125, 618. AGogrue, JJ. 129, 30. 
JBMayor, Journ. of philol. 12, 1.248, KJNevwanx, RhM. 86, 155.—Translated by 
GHMosen (Metzler’s collections), RKiuxer (Stuttg., Hoffmann). 

5. Only a joke was intended in the pamphlet entitled Cic. de n.d. liber quartus 
ex pervetusto cod... . ed. PSexarminus (ie. HHCiupivs in Hildesheim, gest. 
1835), Bonon, (Berl.) 1811. 


11) Cato maior or de senectute, dedicated to Atticus and 
hastily thrown off at the end of the year 709/45 or the beginning 
of 710/44. The dialogue is supposed to have taken place a. 
604/150. The form is, however, unimportant; the work may 
rather be styled a continuous lecture in praise of old age, on the 
basis of materials compiled from Greek authors. Cicero manifests 
his sympathy in his careful delineation of Cato’s character. 


1. Cre. div. 2, 3 interiectus est etiam nuper liber is quem ad nostrum Allicum de 
senectule misimus. Att. 14, 21, 3 legendus mihi saepius est Cato maior ad te missus. 
anariorem enim me senectus facit,—On the date of composition TuMavagna, JJ. 
129, 386. 

2. PJvaxperTow, C. m. explicatur et e graecis potiss. fontibus illustr., Lowen 
1821; comm. ad quaest.de Cic. Cat., Lowen 1822. HJNassav, adnotatt. in libr. 
Cic. de sen., Groningen 1829. Drumaxn, GR. 6, 350, GScuneiper, ZI{GW. 33, 689. 

3. Manuscripts: Leid. Voss. F. 12s. X (Momssex, Berl. SBer, 1963, 10), Paris. 
6832 s. X (above no, 8, 3), Laur. 50, 45 5. X, Monac. 15964 8. XI, Rhenaug. 126 s. 
AIT (JGBarrer, Phil. 21, 535. 675; cf. GLaumeyer, Phil. 23, 473; ef. 21, 284. 
Facsim. Cnatecain t. 40,2). On Leid. Voss. O. 79 8, IX/X (Cuatet. t. 41, 1) and 
Voss. F. 104.8, XIV see WGemoi1, Herm. 20, 331; on Italian (unimportant) MSs. 
of the Cato (and Laelius) see FRamonrixo, riv. di filol, 15,247. BDanst, z. Hss.- 
Kunde u. Kritik des cic, Cato 1: codd. Leid.; I]: codd. Parisini, Christiania 1885. 
86. KTomanetz, Wert u, Verh. der Has. v. Civ. Cato, Hernals 1883. 86 II. 

4. Editions; AGGerxuanp (with Parad., Lps. 1819), FWOrro (Lps. 1880), 
RK otz (Lpz. 1881). JNMapvie (Copenh. 1835), GTiscuer (Halle 1847), JSommxn- 
Bropt (Berl.!° 1885), CNavucx (Berl, 1855), GLanueyver (Lpz.‘ 1877), CMeissxex 
(Lpz.? 1885), JLzey (Halle 1883), TrScntcax (with Lael., Prague* 1887), TKArsxoiy 
(after Sommerbrodt), Lond. 1853, GLone (Lond. 1880), JSReip (Cambr.? 1883), 
WHeksvor (with Lael.), Oxf. 1884, ESSuucxsurcu (Lond, 1886), EWHowson (Lond. 
1887), LHuxiry (Oxf. 1890), ASticxney (with Lael., New York 1897).—Criticism : 
JMiauty, N. schweiz. Mus. 6, 243, CMeissxer, JJ. 108, 57. 181, 209, AOrro (on inter- 
polation) in d, phil. Abhh. f. MHertz, Berl. 1888, 94. CurLtrsonann, RhM. 37, 496. 

5, Greek translation by TaGaza in Hess (above no, 1, 4) p. 3 sqq.; German 
translations e.g. by KGBavrn, Lpz. 1841, FJacous (in Klotz’ translation of Cic.'s. 
philos. works, part 2) and others. 


12) De divinatione, in two books, a supplement of the work 
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on the nature of the gods, in which the subject of divine revela- 
tion and its perception by mankind is treated of; published 
a. 710/44, after the Cato maior and subsequent to Caesar’s death, 
and represented as a conversation at the villa at Tusculum 
between Cicero and his brother. The first book contains the 
doctrine of the Stoics (compiled from Poseidonios wepi pavtix7s), 
the second the tenets of the Academics (probably chiefly 
following Kleitomachos). The popular notions and the political 
corporations connected with them are leniently dealt with, but, 
even in his quality of Augur, Cicero furnishes much valuable 
material, though his personal scepticism is often sufficiently evi- 
dent in his humorous mode of treating the subject. 

1, Definition of divinatio 1,9 earum rerum quae fortuilae putantur praedictio 
atque praesensio ; see GEL. 4, 11,1. Texxexanx, Gesch. d. Philos. 5,121. Drumany, 
GR. 6, 352. Horie, Cic.s Ansichten von der Staatsreligion, Krotoschin 1865. 
TuScaicue, de fontibus libr. Cic. de div., Jena 1875. KHanrtrexcver, d. Quellen v. 
Cic, de div., Freiburg i. Br. 1878; RhM. 86, 227. PConrssen (above no. 8, 2) p. 18. 


HDiexs, doxogr. 224.—On the question whether Cic. made use of Coelius Antipater 
see OMettzen, JJ. 105, 430 f. 

2. Manuscripts: corresponding to those for de nat. deor., see above no. 10, 3, 
also Vatic. Palat. 1519s. X (Cmargzaix t. 40,1; cf. HEvevine, Phil. 43, 702).— 
Editions by JDavis (Cantabr. 1721 and later; ed. Rats, Halle 1807), GHMoser 
(Frankf. 1828), LGizse (Lps. 1829).—APouster, quaestt. critt. in Cic. de div., 
Kattowita 1874. FZécunaver, zu Cic. de Div. (b. 2), Hernals 1878. PStams, 
adnott. ad Cic. de div., Réssel 1881. FDrecusrer, Zf0G. 37, 101.—Translated by 
GHMoser (Stutt. Metzler), RKCaxer (Stuttg. Hoffmann). 


13) De fato, the last of Cicero’s treatises on the philosophy 
of religion, and likewise written a. 710/44. The author impugns 
the views of the Stoics on the eipapyévn, taking himself the 
side of the Academics. This treatise has come down to usin a 
mutilated form. As his authorities Cicero mentions specially 
Chrysippos, also Poseidonios, Kleanthes, Diodoros, Karneades and 
‘others. The de fato is valuable as a collection of materials, 
but the style betrays hurry and the writer does not arrive at 
any settled results. 

1. Cic. de div. 2, 3 quibus (den. d.and de divin.), ut est in animo, de fato si 
adiunxerimus, erit abunde satisfactum toli huic quaestioni. de fat. 2 Hirtius noster, cos. 
designatus , . post interiium Caesaris. Gsui.7, 2,15. Macros. sat.3, 16,4. Dromaxy 
GR. 6,858. MMeiyecxe, de fontt. . . Cic. de fato, Marienwerder 1887, AGenrcxs, 
Chrysippea, JJ. Suppl. 14, 689. 

2. Manuscripts as those for the Lucullus, above no. 7,8. The cod. Turonensis 
(CaTuvror, bibl. de ]’école des hautes études, fasc. 17) perhaps a transcript from the 
Vindob. (IBavxs).—Editions (with de divin.) by Davis, Moser; in particular by 
JHBuem: (Lps. 1795).—Translation by Mosrn (in de divin.). 
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8. Nuovi frammenti del Cicerone de fato di recente scoperti in palimpsesti dal 
LCFerrvucci, Modena 1858, repeated in his Fabularum libri tres, Forocornelii 1867. 
His pretended discovery is printed and deservedly exposed by Rirscut, op. 8, 674, 
Cf. also FWScuneipswin, Gott. gel. Anz. 1853, 1917. GLinxger, Zf0G. 5, 81. 428. 


14) Laelius or de amicitia, inscribed to Atticus, written after 
the Cato maior and previously to the work on duties, like them 
in the year 710/44. The conversation is conducted by Laelius 
the Younger and his sons-in-law, C. Fannius and Q. Mucius 
Scaevola, the subject being treated in connection with the recent 
death (625/129) of Africanus minor, the intimate friend of Laelius. 
Cicero has largely availed himself of Theophrastos’ work on the 
same subject, also of Chrysippos and (indirectly ?) the Ethics of 
Aristotle. Some fault may be found with the logical arrange- 
ment of the treatise, but on the whole it is interesting and 
practical, 


1. Cie. off. 2,81 de amicitia alio libro dictum est. Get. 17,5, 1 Cicero in dialogo 
cut titulus est Laelius vel de amicitia, ib. 1, 8,10 eum librum (Theophrastos’ wepl 
gu\las) M. Cicero videtur legisse cum ipse quoque librum de amicilia componeret. 
RFBraxator, quid in conscribendo Cic. Lael. valuerint Arist. Eth. Nic. de 
amicitia libri, Halle 1871. 

2. The best MS, is a codex s. IX/X formerly in the possession of FDidot in 
Paris (on it see Momuszn, RhM. 18, 594), qu. where is it now ? ; also Monac. 15514 s. 
X, Gudian. 885 s. X, Laur. 50, 45 s. X (Cuarex. t. 42) and others. EVoast, collatio 
trium codd. Cic. de am. Monacensium, Zweibr. 1839.—More recent critical and 
explanatory editions e.g. by AGGranuanp (Lps. 1825), CBerer (Lps. 1828), RKvors 
(Lpz. 1833), MSryrrxrt (Lpz.* 1876 by CFWMoO tex, cf. the same Z{GW. 88, 14), 
CWNauc« (Berl.® 1884), GLasmerer (Lpz.‘ 1881). TuScaicux (see no. 11, 4). 
ASrremtz, Gotha 1884. GLoxo (Lond. 1880), JSReip (Cambr.? 1883), ASipewick 
(Lond.? 1883), ESSuucxsuren, Lond. 1885. CMsresyxe, Lpz. 1887 (and in JJ. 135, 
545). ASricxney (above no. 11, 4).—AGGexxuanp, op. 823. OF Kring, adnott. in 
Cic. Cat. mai. et Laelium, Wetzlar 1855. CEPutscne, Phil. 12,298. EWrisexxsony, 
Gedankengang v. Cic. Lael., Mthih. in Thor. 1882.—Translated e.g. by AAScure!- 
per and GF WGaosse (Halle 1827), FKvStroxpeck (Brunswick 1827, with the rest 
of the so-called minor works), in Greek by DPeravivs in Hess (above no. 1, 4) 99. 


15) De gloria in two books, finished at the close of July 
710/44; it is not extant. 


1. Cic. off. 2,81 nunc dicamus de gloria, quamquam ea quoque de reduo sunt nostrs 
libri, Cf. Att. 15, 27, 2. 16, 2,6. 16,8, 1 (cf. PScuwexxs, JB. 1886 2, 298). 16, 6, 4. 
Get. 15, 6,1. Drosanxx, GR. 6, 855. FScuxxiper, melet. in Cic. de gl., ZfAW. 
1839, no. 28.—Petrarch asserted that he possessed the work (ep. senil. 15, 1, p. 1049 
Basil. libros Cic. de gloria ab hoc habui. . . . singulares libri II de gl. quibus visis me 
ditissimum existimavi. . .. novi nthil praeter illos de gl. libros II et aliquot orationes 
aut epistolas); but see GVo1ot, Wiederbel. des class. Altertums 1?, 41. Cf. also 
FHayp, Ersch and Gruber’s allg. Encykl. 1,17, 238. AHokrris, Cic. nelle opere del 
Petrarca (Trieste 1878) 53. The fragments in Barter-Kaysxr 11, 69 and CFWMC ea 
4, 3, 880. 
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16) De officiis, in three books, addressed by Cicero to his 
son Marcus. This work also is due to the leisure forced upon 
Cicero by Mark Antony subsequent to Caesar’s death, a. 710/44, 
and like its fellows was written off rather rapidly. Cicero’s 
principal authorities were the Stoics, especially Panaitios in the 
first two books, and probably Poseidonios in the third. The 
whole is seasoned and enlivened with numerous illustrations from 
Roman history, a feature which occasions some unevenness of 
treatment. The moral views are those of a practical politician, 
and for this very reason not much higher than the conventional 
Roman standard. 


1. Off. 1, 6 sequimur . . potissimum Stoicos, non ul interpretes, sed, ut solemus, € 
Sontibus eorum iudicio arbitrioque nostro quantum quoque modo videbitur hauriemus. 
Cf. 2, 86. 3, 7. 51. 63. 89. 91. Att. 15, 18, 6 mos Ais girorodoiper (quid enim aliud ?) 
et 74 wep rod cabjcovros magnifice explicamus rporguvoipev que Ciceront. 16, 11, 4 7rd 
repi rod xabhcovros, quatenus Panaetius, absolvi duobus, illius tres sunt... . eum locum 
Posidonius persecutus est. ego autemet eius librum arcessivi et ad Aihensiiocens Calcum 
scripsi ul ad me ra xepddasa millerel. Gewi. 13, 28, 1. 

2. CuGarve, philosophische Anm. und Abhand). (Bresl.6 1819), RKtCuser, 
Cic. mer. p. 108. Dremaxx, GR. 6, 857. CJGrysar, prolegg. ad Cic. libr. de off., 
Cologne 1844. CJDanusick, de off. Cic. comm., Upsala 1860. ADessarpixs, les 
devoirs de Cicéron, Par. 1865. FCapet, examen du traité des devoirs de Cicero, 
Par. 1965. RHinzat (§ 188, 4) 2, 721. 

8. Criticism: JHetree, Phil. 12, 802, HSavuprs, coniect. Tull., Gott. 1857, 
GFUserr, Phil. Suppl. 8, 1, 18, CTacror, rev. d. phil. 1, 86, JForconammer, Tidskr. 
f. filol. 4 (1880), 200, CBetpameg, rev. de phil. 5, 85, Rersaarprt, interpolatt. in Cic. 
off. I, Oels 1885. 

4. Manuscripts: Bern. 891 s. X (Cuatevarn t. 45, 1), Paris, 6601 s. X (Cuatet. 
t. 45, 2), Ambros. C. 29 inf. s. X (see JJ. 111, 221), Bamb. s. X. Wirceb. s. X, Leid. 
Voss. Q. 71 8. X (Crater. t. 45, 4), then Harlei. 2716 s. IX (very incomplete), Bern. 
104s. XIII (EPorr, acta sem. phil. Erl. 8, 245), Palat. 1581 s. XII (EPorr, de Cic. 
de off. cod. palat. 1581, Erl. 1886); cf. GFUxexr, Phil. Suppl.-Bd. 8, 1, 8. On 
Paris. 6347 s. 1X/X a fragment (2, 72-8, 11; facsim. Cuarex. t. 44, 2) ECuatexain, 
rev. de phil. 5, 185. On Ambr. F. 42s. XI] see RSaspanprn1, la critica del testo del 
de off. Cic., Catania 1883.—Editions by JGGrarvivs (cum nott. varr. Amsterd. 
1683. 1710. Naples 1771), JFHeusixcer (Brunswick 1783; repet. suisq. animad- 
verss. auxit CTaZuspt, Brunswick 1838), JF Drcen (Berl.* 1848, ed. by EBonxgtt), 
AGGrxsuanp (Lps. 1811), CBz1er (Lps. 1820 sq. I, together with Indd., Lps. 1831), 
GO.suacsen (Schlesw. 1823), BSrOrexsure (Lps. 1834. 1843), C@Zumer (small ed. 
Brunswick? 1849), GF WLouyxp (Copenh. 1849), GFUncer (Lpz. 1852), JvGruser 
(Lpz* 1874), OHeine (Berl.* 1885), CFWMCirer (Lpz. 1882), TATuacner, New 
York, 1857. HAHotpew (Cambr.* 1884), TaScuicuz (Prague 1885).—Translations 
e.g. by JJHorrincer, Zttr. 1820. AWZumprr, Lpz. 1841, GGUsrren and FBavs, 
Stuttg. 1856, RKCuxrr, Stuttg. 1859. 


17) De virtutibus, most probably (on account of its similar 
contents) written not much before or after the work on duties, 
ie. in the year 710/44. 
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1. Hienon. in Zach. 1, 2 (6, 792 Vallars.) quattuor virtutes, . . ., de quibus 
plenissime in officiorum libris Tullius disputat scribens proprium quoyue de quattuor 
virtutibus librum. Cnanis. GL. 1, 208, 15 Cic. in commentario de virtutibus. 
Avoustis. de trin, 14, 11.—Barter-Kaisrr U1, 76; CFWMOt ier 4, 8, 340.— 
Drumann, GR. 6, 359, 


18) De auguriis, of unknown date, though at all events 
later than 703/51, when Cicero became an augur. 

1. According to Drumaxy, GR. 6, 352 it was composed a. 710/44 after the 
treatise de divin. The fragments Barrer-Kayser 11, 55, CFWMOc ven 4, 8, 312.— 
Cuanis, GL. 1, 105. 122, 189 Cicero de auguriis. Surv, Aen. 5, 738 Cicero in augu- 
ralibus (libris).—On Cicero's translation of Xenophon’s olxovomixcés see § 17a, 2; of 
Plato's Protagoras see § 184, 9a. 


185. In the department of jurisprudence, just as in philosophy, 
Cicero was a mere amateur, though well-informed. He was too 
much of an orator and too little accustomed to strict definitions 
to find in it a welcome field for the display of his powers. Not- 
withstanding, he composed a treatise de iure civili in artem 
redigendo, which perhaps he originally intended to form a part 
of the de legibus, and treated by itself on failing to complete 
that work. 


1, Ad fam. 7, 80, 2, in defining proprius, Cicero mixes up the notions of posses- 
sion and property. On Cicero's knowledge of jurisprudence see besides a variety 
of earlier treatises: WSZioern, Gesch. d. Privatr. 1, 1, 288 and others. Davaxn, 
GR. 6, 644. Pratner, de partt. Cic. rhett. quae ad ius spectant, Marb. 1829. Goer 
Caqurnay, les passages de droit privédans . . . Cicéron, Rennes 1857. ADss- 
JABDINS, de scientia civili apud Cic., Beauvais 1858. AGaseur, Cic. iurisconsulte, 
Paris 1886. Cf. § 48, 4 and 6. 

2. Quint. 12, 8, 10 componere aliqua de iure coeperat. Gert. 1, 22,7 M. Cicero 
in libro qui inscriptus est de iure civili in artem redigendo. Cf. also Cicero's judgment 
of himself, de or. 2, 142 sqq., where he disguises himself under the mask of Crassus 
(§ 152, 4): est nobis pollicitus ius civile, quod nunc diffusum et dissipatum esset, -in 
certa genera coacturum et ad artem facilem redacturum, Cflanis. GL. 1, 188 Cicero 
de iure civili. On the treatise cf. HEDiexsen hinterlass. Schrift. 1,1. Drumans, 
GR. 6, 107.—Bairer-Kayser 11, 55. CFWMcuuer 4, 8, 311. 


186. Cicero attempted even historical composition, and de leg. 
1, 5 sq. (cf. de or. 2, 51-63) he sharply criticises the style of the 
historians of the time, hinting that he himself was qualified to 
introduce a great change in this department. It is true that 
Cicero possessed an unusual fund of historical knowledge, and 
this is fully displayed in his orations as well as in his philo- 
sophical and rhetorical writings, particularly in his Brutus: but 
here also his rhetorical bent and the difficulty he experienced in 
losing sight of his own self were much against him, and many 
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casual expressions prove his lax opinions as to the real task of 
the historian. It appears credible that, had he lived longer, he 
might have turned to this branch of literature; as it is, he wrote 
only memoirs on his consulship, a Secret History (which was, 
perhaps, never finished), and Admiranda—all which writings 
have been lost. 


1. Prot. Cic. 41 dcavoodpevos, ds Aéyera:, rh» wdrpor loroplay ypagpy wepdafeiv 
wal woNAd ouppitas rv éAAQvuaw al Shws rods curnyudvous Aéyous air cai wiOous érravda 
tpéyac etc. Corn. Nur. fragm. Guelf. (cod. Gud. 278, p. 99, 29 Nipr.): tle (Cic.) 
Suil unus qui potuerit et etiam debuerit historiam digna voce pronuntiare, quippe qui 
oraloriam eloquentiam rudem a maioribus acceptam perpolivertt, philosophiam ante 
ewm incomplam latinam sua conformarit oratione, ex quo dubito, interitu eius utrum res 
publica an historia magis doleat.—Though Cicero is fully aware primam esse historiae 
legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat (de or. 2, 62; cf. ib. 62-64. leg. 1, 5), he often acts 
ditferently. Thus of Lucceius he expects (fam. 12, 3): amori nostro plusculum etiam 
quam concedit veritas largiare; and orat. 37. 66 (cf. ib. 125) he places historiae in 
the yévos éxidecricdy of eloquence, nor would he seem to know any other kind of 
historical composition than that of the school of Isokrates, Accordingly he asserts 
(Brut. 66) that Philistos and Thukydides (?) were eclipsed by—Theopompos! See 
on this subject § 36, 7.—Drusasn, GR. 6,677. Scuweoer, RG. 1, 98. FDGertacn, 
d. rém. Geschichtschr. 96. KBrrns, Cic.s Ansicht v. d. Gesch., Attendorn 1880. 


2. Commentarius consulatus sui graece compositus (dwousnua ris brarelas), 
Att. 1, 19, 10. 1, 20, 6.2, 1, 1.2; written a. 694/60, at which period Cicero was also 
busy with a Latin treatise on the same subject (ad Att. 1.1). Cf. Pict. Caes. 8. 
Crass. 13. Dio 46, 21. CFWMCtrer’s Cic. 4, 8, 398. HPsren, hist. fragm. 200. 
This tréyynua is one of the chief authorities for Plutarch's Cicero. AHLHerren, 
histor. Schrr. 8, 23. 417. PWerzsicxer, JJ. 111, 417. GTaoursxt, Leipz. Stud. 1 
606. EScusipt, de Cic. comm. de consulatu graece scripto a Plut. expresso, Jena 
1885. Cf. § 159, 3. The same subject-matter was also treated of in an epistula non 
mediocris ad instar columinis scripta quam Pompeio in Asiam de rebus suis in consulatu 
gestis miserat Cicero (Scnot. Bor. p. 270 Or.). pSulla 67 epistulant meam quam ad 
Pompeium de meis rebus gestis et de summa re publica misi. 


8. ‘Avéxdora, commenced as early as 695/59 (Att. 2, 6, 2), resumed after the 
death of Caesar on Attidus’ advice (Att. 14, 14, 5. 14, 17, 6. 15, 2, 2. 15, 4, 3. 15, 13, 
8. 15, 27, 2. 16, 2, 6) and edited after the author’s death. This work is that re- 
ferred to by Dio 89, 10 (cf. 46, 8): BiSMow re dwdppyrov ovvdénxe kal éwéypayer airy ws 
cai repli ru davrod Sovrteupdrwry drodtoywpdy rwa Exorr. Ascon. p. 53 Or. 74 
K.-S. Cic, in expositione consiliorum suorum (cf. Auaustix. c. Tulian. 5, 5). Craris. 
GL. 1, 146 Céc. in ratione consiliorum suorum. Boxtn. de inst. mus. 1, 1 Tullius tn 
libro quem de consiliis suis composuit, CFWMCtren’s Cic. 4, 8, 338. Peter 1.1. 20. 
Cf. Datuaxs, GR. 6, 360. OHanyecxer, JJ 123, 184. 


4. Admiranda (Purx. NH. 31, 12. 51; cf. 7, 18 85. 29, 60. Cotvs. 8, 8, 2), of 
unknown date. The fragments Baiten-Kayser 11, 76. CFWMU tex 4, 3, 340. 
Cf. the Greek Oavydows and rapadota. 

5. Prisciax. GL, 2, 267, 5 Cicero in Chorographia (with the variants (A)ortogr., 
cosmoyr., chronogr.). Acting upon Atticus’ advice, Cicero had actually studied 
geography a. 695/59; see Att. 2, 4. 6. 7. 9, 12. 14. 22. 

6. Cicero's witticisms (cf. § 178, 1 in fin.) were eagerly collected by others; he 
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himself observed complacently that his merry conceita found admittance even in 
Caesar's collection of dwog0éyuara (§ 195, 5). C. Trebonius published a separate 
collection of Cicero's facete dicta (§ 210, 9). On a similar but more comprehensive 
collection by Tiro, see § 191, 2. Quaint. 8, 6,73 Ciceronis est in quodam ioculari libello 
(an epigram follows). Collection of matter contingent to this subject in CFW 
Mtccex 4, 8, 841. 


7. A satirical pamphlet of Cicero's, aimed under a false name at his mortal 
enemy, is mentioned in Scuot. Bon. p, 268 exstat libellus Ciceronis qui ita inscribitur 
‘ Edictum L. Racili tr. pl.’, quod eub nomine tpsius Cicero scripsit in invectionem P. 
Clodi.—The admonitory epistle Orpheus ad M. filium Athenas (or de adolescente 
studtoso) is a forgery; see A Wericuent, de L. Vario etc. 297.—There are also apocry- 
phal writings: ‘Synonyma,’ the composition of an anonymous early grammarian, 
of some interest for Cicero's style and phraseology (cf. EBAurrxs ap. JWBscx, de 
different. scriptt. lat. 18), already quoted in Isipor. 6, 478 Arev. and extant in 
old MSS. (e.g. Leid. Voss. F. 24s. IX, Bern. 178 s. TX): see Hacen 1.1. cxvit. cxx. 
Printed in Orelli? 4, 1063. WLMaurg, Cic. . . . Synonyma ad L. Veturium 
sec. editt. Romanas denuo excudi curavit, Leid. 1850 and: sec. edit. Parisinam 
denuo exc. cur., ibid. 1851. Specimens of these Synonyma are given from a separate 
MS. by LBacuuaxn, zur Hss.-Kunde, Rost. 1854, 17. A similar work is the Differ- 
entiae sermonum Ciceronis, from Berne MSS. s. [LX u. X published by HHaces, 
anecd. Helvet. (Lps. 1870) 275; cf. ibid. cxvm. Cf. also § 42, 4. Also de notis 
(Onetx1 ? 4, 989), ete. 


187. The four collections of the correspondence of Cicero 
which have come down to us, counting in 90 letters addressed to 
Cicero, contain altogether 864 pieces, and are, both in personal 
and political contents, an inexhaustible treasury of contempo- 
raneous history, though partly such that their publication was 
not favourable to Cicero, In the case of a man accustomed to 
think as rapidly and feel as vividly as did Cicero, and who was 
strongly impelled to give vent to his thoughts and feelings 
either orally or in letters to a familiar friend such as Atticus, a 
correspondence of this kind affords a very deep but sometimes 
erroneous insight into his heart. Hence his accusers derive the 
greater part of their materials from these letters. 


1. The earliest letter dates from 686/68, the latest July 28th, 711/43, not a 
single one from the time of Cicero’s consulship being preserved. Fronto ad M. 
Antonin. p. 107 omnes Ciceronis epistulas legendas censeo, mea sententia vel magis quam 
omnes eius orationes, epistulis Ciceronts nthil est perfectius. Cf. also above § 46, 1. 


2. In the letters to Atticus and other familiar acquaintances Cicero writes 
very freely, those addressed to more distant acquaintances are generally cautious 
and careful in style. BRAbexes, Cic. in s. Briefen usw., Hanover 1635. ad fam, 
9, 21, 1 quid ttbt ego videor in epistulis? nonne plebeio sermone agere lecum? . . . 
epistulas vero cotidianis verbis texere solemus. ‘AStinxenr, de eo quo Cic. in epistolis 
usus est sermone, Oppeln 1879 IIL * Krauszg, stilist. Bemerkk. aus Cic.s Briefen, 
Hohenst. 1869, GLanperar, BlfbayrG W. 16, 274. 817. RYTyrerext, introd. to his 
ed. of the epistles 1, uxxvit. EZimaugamany, de epistulari temporum usu Cic., Rastenb. 
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1838. 87 1. Meza, de Cic. ad Att. sermone, Bayreuth 18°7. —RBourz: NTHAL, de 
Rraeci sermonis proprietatibus in Cic. epistt., Cistrin 1844. —EOritz, quo sermone 
et qui ad Cic. litteras dederunt usi sint, Naumb. 1879. JHScumarz, ZIG W. 35, 87; 

“die Latinitat des Vatinius, Mannh. 1881. —Chronology : ‘IvGavser, de Reser pic al 
atque serie epistolarum Cic., Strals. 1836. “GRauscues, ephemerides Tullianae 
rerum inde ab exilio Cic. (Mart. 696/58) usque ad extremum annum 700/54 gestarum, 
Bonn 1886. AEKorser, de 2pistulis a Cic. post reditum (a. 697/57) ad finem a. 
700/54 datis, Lps. 1886. LMo1., de tempp. epistt. Tull. quaestt. (a. 708/51-704/30), 
Ber]. 1883, WSreenkorrr, quaestt. chronol. de rebus a Cic. inde a tradita Cilicia 
provincia usque ad relictam Italiam gestia deque epistulis intra illud tempus 
(a. 704/50 et 705/49) datis acceptisve, Marb. 1884. ERvere, d. Correspondenz Cic.s 
in den JJ, 710/44 u. 711/43, Marb. 1883. See further under the separate collections. 


8. Cicero himself never collected his letters, much less did he edit them, but 
even in his life-time friends of his had formed some such design. Cf. ad Att. 16, 
5, 5 (a. 710/44) mearum epistularum nulla est cuvaywyh. sed habet Tiro instar LXX, 
st quidem sunt a te quaedam sumendae, eas ego oportet perspiciam, corrigam ; tum 
denique alentur ; and to Tiro he writes (fam. 16, 17, 1 a. 708/46) tuas quoque epistolas 
vis referri tn volumina, After Cicero's death, his correspondence was very zealously 
collected and edited, first of all no doubt by Tiro, who even during Cicero's life- 
time had planned the collection of his letters. Cornelius Nepos, in a part of his 
life of Atticus written before 720/34 (Att. 16, 8), knows from private communica- 
tion (for he himself says that they were not yet published) the letters to Atticus 
(see § 188, 2,2); they had, it would seem, already been compiled for publication. 
The earliest mention which we have of a published letter from the Ciceronian 
correspondence is found in Sex. suas. 1, 5==fam. 15, 19. 


4. Atticus brought about the publication of the Ciceronian letters addressed 
to him (§ 185, 2); Tiro appears to have published the rest gradually (above n. 3). 
The two chief collections, those of Atticus and of Tiro, each excluded the contents 
of the other (the two exceptions fam. 8, 16=Att. 10,9 A; fam. 9, 14=Att. 14,17 A 
only prove the rule) and both editors suppressed their own letters to Cicero.—Tiro 
arranged the correspondence according to the persons addressed, and published 
the correspondences thus collected in one or more books according to the amount 
of the materials; matter insufficient to form a volume by itself and detached 
letters were disposed of in collective volumes (letters to two or more correspon- 
dents); earlier collections, which had been published previously, were supple- 
mented with letters which had either been written or become accessible at a 
subsequent time. To this Tironian cvllection belong the extant collections ad Q. 
Sratrem (§ 158, 3), and ad Brutum (§ 188, 4) of which last only a small portion is 
preserved ; and in particular the so-called collection ad familiares (§ 188, 1) has been 
formed from portions of the Tironian collective edition. Thus we account for 
such quotations as Geut. 1, 22, 19 in libro epistularum M. Ciceronis ad I. Plancum 
(i.e, the person addressed at the beginning of book 10 and prominent throughout) 
@ (and in particular) in epistula Asini Pollionis ad Cic, etc. (=fam. 10, 33, 5); cf. 
12, 13, 21 in libro M. Tullii epistularum ad Ser, Sulpicium (=fam. 4, 4, 4). Nos, 83, 
30 Cicero ad Varronem (i.e. the person addressed at the beginning of the book) 
epistula Paeti (rather ad Paetum=fam. 9, 20, 3).—Also the collections which are 
known to us only by quotations belonged to this Tironian edition: Noxivs cites 
p. 450 b. 9 (437 b. 7; 37 b. 5) ad Hirltium; 293 b, 4 ad Pompeium (the two quota- 
tions=Crc. ad Att. 8, 11 D, 2,3; but the quotation in Nonius is probably founded 
on a mistake. LGuruitt, Berl. ph. Wschr. 1887, 891. Cf. besides § 186, 2), 286 
and 436 b. 3 ad Caesarem, 329 and 426 b. 3 ad Caesarem iuniorem, 92 b.3ad Pansam, 
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509 b. 2 ad Axium (cf. Froxto p. 107. PRE. 12, 2202, 2; mentioned also in the SC. 
de Oropiis, Herm. 20, 270), 275 b. 2 ad fillium; again Macron. 2, 1, 14 quotes b. 2 
ad Cornelium Nepotem ; likewise Priscian. GL. 2, 490 b. 1 ad Calvum (OHaryecken, 
JJ. 125, 604). There are also quoted (without the number of the book being 
specified) Ciceronian letters ad Catonem (Non. 264 [=ad fam, 15, 4, 2]. 273 [ib. 15, 
8, 2). 488), ad M. Titinium (Suet. rhet. 2), ad Hostilium (Cuaagtsivs GL. 1, 110), ad 
Caerelliam (Quint. 6, 8, 112; cf. Auson. p. 146 Sch.)—There are also mentioned 
€dAnvixal (xpds “Hpwdny, rpds Topyiay, rpds Té\owa roy Bufdyrioy etc.) in Pirut. Cic. 24 
(Nake p. 10). On Cicero's correspondence with the young Octavian see LGuaruitt, 
Berl. phil. Wschr. 1887, 1616. The scanty remains of these collections have recently 
been collected in Bairrr-Karser 11, 88 and CFWMCtuter 4, 8, 292.—BNaxg, hist. 
crit. Ciceronis epistularum, Bonn 1861. RFLerrcuton, hist. crit. Cic. epp. ad fam., 
Lps. 1877; and esp. LGuaguitr, de Cic. epistulis earumque pristina collectione, Gott. 
1879; JJ. 121, 609, 


5. Cicero’s letters were diligently read during several centuries (see the list of 
citations in Nake, hist. crit. 88), and abridgments of them were also made: Froxto 
ad Antonin. p. 107, 7 memini me excerpsisse ex Ciceronis epistulis ea dumtazat quibus 
inessel aliqua de eloquentia vel philosophia vel de rep. disputatio; praeterea si quid 
elegantius aut verbo notlabili dictum videretur; cf. ib. 107, 2. Perhaps we may 
possess the remains of an abridgment of the letters ad fam. in the text of the leaf 
of the Turin palimpsest containing ad fam. 6, 9, 1-2. 6, 10, 1-6 (new collation by 
PKrieorr, Herm. 5, 146). But the letters were much less widely read and for a 
much shorter period than most of the other writings of Cicero. We find only 
isolated traces of MSS. of them existing or utilised during the Middle Ages (Orexit 
in the introd. to his ed. p. v1; also MHavrt, op. 8, 588. GVoiot, RhM. 86, 474). 
They came again intocirculation when Petrarch in 1345 rediscovered in Verona the 
letters to Brutus (b. 1; cf. § 188, 4, 1), Q. Cicero, the letter to Octavian (§ 155, 
5) and the letters to Atticus (Prtrarcae epp. de reb. fam. 24, 8). The MS. in 
which Petrarch found these letters (in the above order) has again been lost, only a 
copy taken directly from it being extant (now cod. Medic. 49, 18 s. XIV, facsimile 
in Cnatexain t. 34, 2). This however is not the copy, which, as we know, Petrarch 
made for himself (see GVoiat and AVixeter |.1.): the one still extant, which was 
made by several copyists (FROnt, RhM,. 36, 21. LMewxpetssonx, JJ. 121, 863), be- 
longed to a younger contemporary of Petrarch, the Florentine chancellor of state 
Coluccio Salutato. Pasquino de Capellis his colleague in Milan had prooured it 
for him there, In that city, at the time in question, there were in the possession of 
Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, both the cod. Veronensis of the letters ad Att. etc. 
and the Vercellensis (see n. 6) of those ad fam.— Valuable also is the cod. Tornaesianus 
(z), (now lost), from which Lambinus gives us the most trustworthy information ; 
it is no more derived from the cod. Medic. 49, 18 (M), (FHormanxx 26. FScumpr in 
the Festgruss far HHeerwagen, Erl. 1882, 18), than is a certain cod. Escurial. s. 
XIV/XV; and similarly the specially important marginal notes in Cratander’s 
edition (c), Base] 1528, are derived from some MS. which is older than the Med. 
(FHorsasn 26, 30), viz. probably from the Wirzburg MS. 8s. XI, which is lost all 
but a few leaves (cf. LSrenerc, Manchn. Gel. Anz. 1846, 917. 926. KHatu, RhM. 
18, 460. GScnuepss, BlfbayrGW. 20,7. 111) or from one very much like it. Cf. 
also KLeumanx, WschrfklPh. 1888, 470. On the other hand the variants of the 
‘decurtatus’ and ‘Crusellinus’ which were formerly highly valued and which 
SBosivs gives, are founded on forgeries by Bosius: see MHavurt, op. 2, 83. D 
Deriersex, JJ. suppl. vol. 8, 111). On the MSS. of the 15th cent. and the edd. 
principes of a. 1470 (the Romana and the Jensoniana=K and I) see Hormany 48. 
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OEScumrot, die hs. Wberlieferung der Briefe ad Att. Q. Cic. Brut. in Italien, Abh. 
d. sichs. Ges. d. Wiss. 10, 271; WschrfklPh. 1187, 1014 (against KLenmans, ib. 
1887, 506. 1408, who imagines that he has discovered MSS. of the epp. ad Att. 
independent of the Med.); RhM. 40, 611; JJ. 187, 179. HEsetixe, Phil. 42, 408. 
5, 369. 


6. The letters ad familiares were not also discovered by Petrarch, as was 
formerly supposed in accordance with a misleading statement of Flavius Blondus 
(Italia illustrata p. 846 ed. Bas.: Petrarcha epistolas Ciceronis Lentulo inscriptas— 
the collection ad fam. is thus entitled from its first letter—Vercellis reperisse 
gloriatus est; AVirrtet, RhM. 36, 150). Petrarch in fact knew only the one 
collection of letters discovered by him in Verona (see sbove n. 5). A MS. of the 
collection ad familiares was discovered at Vercelli and was already known about 
1390. Coluccio Salutato procured through Pasquino (n. 5) a copy of this MS. also; 
now codex Med. 49, 7 (Cuarretarn t. 86). Its original, formerly the Vercellensis, 
is likewise preserved as the cod. Med. 49, 9 s. IX/X (Cuarterarn t. 34, 1; on its 
age see FRint, RhM. 36, 25. LMexperssonn, JJ. 121, 864. 129, 845). Since Orelli 
this Mediceus was regarded as the authority for all existing MSS. of the 
letters ad familiares (with the exception of the Turin fragment above n. 5, |}. 7). 
This view has been discredited, since the discovery of MSS. which furnish a 
tradition independent of the Med.: Harleiani 2682 s. XI and 2773 8s. XII (ef. 
TaOrarer in Batrer-Kaysen’s Cicero 9, p.v. FROat, RhM. 30, 26; Wissensch. 
Monatsbl. 1878, 25), Erfordiensis (now in Berlin fol. 252 s. XII, cf. § 179, 18, 2, 
which already EWunder regarded as independent of the Med.), Paris. 17812 s. 
XII (Cuarerain t. 85) and Turon. 688 s. XII/XIII, probably derived from it 
(CaTuvurot, Cic. ad fam. notice sur un inscr., Par. 1874. LMrnperssonn, Mélanges 
Graux 169). On fragments of a MS. s. XII (?) see AGouiscn, Phil. 26, 701. 
GVirevtt, framm. di un cod. epp. ad fam., Mus. ital. 1, 156.—On the diplomatic 
history of the letters see Oarxci's hist. crit. epist. Cic. introd. to his ed. p. v. 
CECScuwripera, de cod. Med. epp. Cic. ad fam. auctoritate, Bresl. 1832. ‘ FHormaxx, 
d. krit. Apparat von Cic.s Briefen an Att., Berl. 1863. DDerrverseyx, JJ. 87. 551. 
MHacrt. op. 2, 83. 112, “AViertez, die Wiederauffindung von Cic.s Briefen durch 
Petrarca, Konigsb. 1879; JJ. 121, 231. GVorer, Leipz. SBer. 1879, 41; Lit. Centr. 
Bl. 1879, 1425.—OSrreicuer, de Cic. epp. ad fam. emendandis. in the commen- 
tatt. phil. Ienens. 8 (1884), 97. LMxxpevssoux, JJ. 121, 864. 129. 108. 845; Phil. 
45, 152. 

7. Emendationes Cic. epistolaram by “ASWesensera (Copenh. 1540; emend. 
alterae, Lys. 1873) and HAKoca (Putbus 1855; RhM. 12, 268). FBtcurrer, RbM. 
11,509. JKravess, Cologne 1866, Lps. 1869 II. JFrey, Rossel 1873.75 II. OHirscn- 
veip, Herm. 5, 296. ‘JCGBoor, obss. crit. ad Cic. epp. (acad, reg. Nederl.), Am- 
sterd. 1880, GGPrvycers, Mnemos. 9, 1138. PStarker, symb. critt. ad Cie. epp., 
Bres]. 1882, “CA Lra»ayn, quaestt. Tull. I: de Cic. epistulis, Prague 1886. Mapvia, 
adv. critt. 3, 188. CuNisarp, notes (esp. historical) sur Jes lettres de Cic., Par. 1882. 
—Review of the literature on Cicero's letters: KScuteuer. Phil. 45, 183, 

8. Collective editions of the letters: rec. ASWersrxnerc (Lps. 1872. 73 II). 
The correspondence of Cicero (chronologically arranged, with commentary, etc.) ; 
by RYT yvazect, I Lond.? 1885. IT 1886. 

9. Translations by CMWrrcanp (and FDGriter), Zir. 1806-21 VII; by 
GHMosrr and others (in the Metzler collection, small vols. 51-76), CLFMezcrr 
(Stuttg. Hoffmann 1959 sqq.). By WMetuorm and WHesrepen, Lond. 1854. G. 
EJsans, Lond.? 1887. 

10. Selections with annotations by FHormaxy and GAxpresey, Berl.> 1834, 
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285 II, KFSterte (Karlsruhe® 1880 by EBoxcrec), A Watson, Oxf.? 1874, JFrey, 
Lpz. 1681. EStJParry, Lond. 1867. JEYoner, Pt. I. Lond. 1870. CEPritcnarp 
and ERBernaap, Lond. 1872. GEJeaxs, Lond. 1882. JHMviruzap, Lond. 1895.— 
Translated in the Metzler Klass. d. Alt., Stuttg. 1854. 


188. The collections extant are as follows: 

1) Epistulae (ad familiares), 16 books of the years 692/62- 
711/43, arranged according to the persons to whom they are 
addressed (with the exception of book XIII), but without con- 


sistent attention to chronology. 


1. The traditional title of this collection is (according to the subscriptiones in 
the Med.) simply Af. Tullt Ciceronis epistularum ad P. Lentulum (=b. 1),ad C. Curi- 
onem (b, 2), ad App. Claudium (b. 8), ad Ser. Sulpicium (b. 4) ete. after the chief, 
or at least the first person addressed in the respective books. Cf. n, 2 and § 187, 4. 
The usual designation ad familiares is not attested by any MS. (cf. on this Scrr. 
Iul. 56 [§ 195, 8]); late MSS. and old editions give the title epistolae familiares 
(cf. Quint. 1, 1, 29. Gexnap. v. ill. 68). The name ad diversos which was for- 
merly widely accepted is also unauthenticated (cf. Hizron. v. ill. 69, 99, 185 (§ 434. 
2]. Genwnap. v. ill. 92). 

2, The third book contains only letters to Appius Claudius Pulcher, b. 8 
only letters from M. Caelius (§ 209, 6) to Cicero, b. 14 only letters from Cicero to 
Terentia and the other members of his family, b. 16 exclusively letters to Tiro 
(the editor): here too are quite unimportant ones addressed to the latter, some 
which merely relate to Tiro but are not addressed to him (16, 16); b. 18 contains 
mere letters of recommendation.—The collection consists of portions of the Tiro- 
nian collective edition of the letters (§ 187, 4): how just these portions came to 
be combined into a larger group, when and by whom this was done, has not been 
explained. 

8. On the MSS, see § 187, 6. Editions e.g. by PManvrivs (Ald. 1575 and 
other edd., his commentary specially edited by GCRicutger, Lpz. 1779, 80 II), 
JGGrarvivs (cum notis variorum, Amsterd. 1677. 1698 II and other edd.), 
CuCetrarivs and GCorte (Lpz? 1771), JAMartymi-Laouna (vol. I Lps. 1504; 
beginning of the commentary in Jahn’'s Archiv. 2 [1833], 249, 865 and with PVic- 
Toil curae tertiae in epp. ad fam. II. by JCOrzx1i, Zur. 1840). Cf. § 187, 8. 

4. The letters not by Cicero (Clarorum virorum epist. etc.) with notes by 
BWeiskeE (Lpz. 1792). Ep. ad. L. Lucceium (5, 12) ed. ill. CHFrorscner, Annaberg 
1838 (on this see also CECScuxxipen, Bresl. 1837. Witimans, Halberst, 1983). 
M. Caelii Rufi et M. Tullii Ciceronis epp. mutuae ed. WHDSuninoar, Leid. 1845. 
—HAK-e15y, obss. in Cic. ad fam., Leid. 1860. RJacons, ad Cic. ad fam. 1. XIII, 
JJ. 85, 732, JMtrrer, z, Krit. u. Erkl. der Br. Cic. an P. Lentulus, Innsbr. 1862. 

*FOupenvorri: scholia in selectas epp. ad fam. ed. JALizpxann (Lps. 1889), BNaxx, 
der Briefwechsel zw. Cic, u. Caelius, JJ. 89, 60; zw. Cic. u. D. Brutus, JJ. suppl. 
vol. 8, 647; de M. Caeli Rufi epist. libro, in der Symb. philol. Bonn. 873; de 
Planci et Cic. epistulis, Ber], 1866. LGuacitt, d. Briefwechsel zw. Cic. u. D. Brut., 
JJ. 121, 609. OEScumipr. de epistulis et a Cassio et ad Cassium datis quaestt. 
chronologicae, Lps. 1877. LMenxprresonn, JJ. 138, 64. CGCoser (fam. and Att.), 
Mnemos. 8, 182. LPunser, Hermath. 11, 277. Proposed emendations to b. 10 by 
MGirtsaveg, Wiener Stud. 1, 75; to b. 8 Teurret, RhM. 29, 84, 


2) Ad Atticum, likewise in 16 books, commencing with a. 
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686/68 and terminating a few months before Cicero’s death. 
These are confidential letters, in which the writer expresses him- 
self with entire freedom, and frequently in language intelligible 
only to his correspondent. They read partly as monologues. 
These letters (without the answers of Atticus) were doubtless 
not published until after Atticus’ death, though prepared by him 
for publication. 


1. Cic. ad Att. 8, 14, 2 ego tecum tamjuam mecum loquor. 


2. The commencement is inaccurately determined by Corx. Neros Att. 16,3: 
XVI (the MSS. XI) volumina epistularum ab consulatu eius (Cicero) usque ad extre- 
mum tempus ad Alticum missarum. quee qui leyat non multum desiderel historiam 
conlextam eorum temporum . . . omnia de studiis principum, vitits ducum, muta- 
tiontbus rei publicae perscripta sunt. non enim Cicero ea solum quae vivo se acciderunt 
Sutura praedixit, sed eliam quae nunc usu veniunt, cecinit ut vates. The correspon- 
dence during the last months of Cicerv’s life was perhaps suppressed out of regard 
for Octavianus (see BNaxeg, hist. crit. p. 17, n. 30). Owing to a similar precaution 
and perhaps out of modesty (§ 187, 4 1. 5) Atticus’ replies were left out, though 
they are often indispensable to a full understanding of Cicero's letters, ana had 
been carefully preserved by Cicero (Att. 9, 10,4), Atticus was actuated by the 
same motive in keeping back the publication until after his own death (a, 722/32), 
as appears from Cors. Nrr. 1.1. From the circumstance that on the one hand 
Aascoxits in his commentary un Cicero (§ 295, 2, composed about 808/55) does not 
mention the letters ad Att. 2 while on the other hand Seneca ad Lucil. 97, 118 
(§ 289, 5) already quotes from them, FBtcueter, RhM. 34, 352, conjectures that 
the correspondence with Atticus was not published until about a.p. 60. In that 
case the epp. ad Att. would have been made public only a whole century after 
Cicero’s death, which is against all historical probability. Cf. also the quotation 
in Sexkca de brevit. vitae 5 (written before a. 49) quam flebiles (Cicero) voces 
exprimit in quadam ad Atlicum epistula . . . ‘quid agam hic quaeris? moror in 
Tusculano meo semiliber.’ alia deinceps adicit quibus et priorem aetatem complorat et 
de praesenti queritur et de futura desperat, where however Lipsius (the quotation 
not being found in our collection) plausibly conjectures ad Axium (§ 187, 4). At 
all events the wording of the passage in Seneca would go to prove that Seneca 
had read the letter itself, and would contradict Bicheler’s assumption that the 
quotation refers to Cic. ad Att. 13, 31, 3 semiliberi saltem simus, and that the in- 
correct quotation was communicated to Seneca from the collection ad Atticum 
prior to its publication. 

8. On the MSS. sce § 187, 5.—On a transposed leaf at the end of b. 4 see 
Moumssx, ZFAW. 1845, 779.—Editions by PMasctius (Venice 1547 and subse- 
quently), PVicrorivs (Florence 1571), JGGraxvivs (Amsterd. 1684. 1698. 1727 II), 
JCG Boor (rec. et adn. ill, Amsterd. 71886). Cf. § 187,8.—TuScaicne, z. Chronol. 
v. B. had Att. in d. Festschr. d. Friedr.-Werderschen Gymn., Berlin 1681, 225, 
zu Cic. ad Att. 2. Teil, Berl. 1883. OESamupr, JJ. 129, 381.—RMécxe, de locis 
aliquot graecis in Cic. epp. ad Att., Ilfeld 1878. Critical contributions by 
FScaminr, BifbayrGW. 12, 235; zur Kritik u. Erkl. d. Briefe Cic. ad Att., Ndrnb. 
1879. CGCoser (§ 188, 1,4). AOrro, RhM. 41, 364. 


3) Ad Quintum fratrem, three books dating from 694/60- 
B.L. ¥ 
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700/54. Here there is no doubt that we possess all that was 
ever published. 


1. On the MSS. see § 187, 5.—The confusion in book 2, which arose from a 
transpusition of every two double leaves of the original MS., was set right by 
Momnusex, ZfAW, 1844, 591.—Editions by JHorra (Heidelb. 1848); also with the 
letters ad Brut. by PMaxurius (Frankf, 1550 and subsequently) and cum notis 
variorum ; acc. Q. Cic. de petit. cons. c. comm. Valerii Palermi, Hagae Com. 1725. 


2. Ep. 1, 1 of a. 694/60, which amounts to a long and elaborate essay (on 
provincial administration), a sort of complimentary return for his brother's epistle 
de petitione (§ 190, 4). 


4) Correspondence between M. Brutus and Cicero, very in- 
completely preserved. 


1. This correspondence at one time comprised 9 books, and the one now 
extant as b. 1 was originally the ninth and last. Nox, 421, 31 Cic. . . . ad 
Brutum lib, VIIIT. ' L. Clodius, tr. pl. des. etc.“.=our Cic, ad Brut. 1, 1,1. For book 
1 (properly 9) the principal MSS. are the Medic, 49, 18 (in this the subscriptio 
reads: Ad Brutum epistolarum liber primus explicit. incipit ad Q. epistolarum 
primus) and the MS. which Cratander used; see § 187, 5.—To this first book (18 
letters) Cratander in 1528 added seven letters quod a Ciceroniana dictione abhor- 
rere non videbantur et in velusto codice primum locum obtinerent, which since Schitz 
have been denoted as the second book. No MS. of them is known to exist. 
AvSrrena, de Cic. ad Brut. epistt. libro II, Helsingfors 1885. Cratander’s words 
show that in the cod. vetustus the 7 new letters preceded the so-called b. 1, hence 
it is probable that originally they also belonged to b. 9 (or b. 8). In agreement 
with this is the fact that the letters of the so-called second book relate to the time 
before the battle of Mutina, those of the first to the time succeeding it. Another 
fragment from b. 8 in Nox. 527, 25, who 296, 8 also quotes book 7. See a quotation 
from b. 1 ap. Serv. Aen. 8, 895. LGuartitt, JJ. 181,561. KWermurn, quaestt. de 
Cic. epp. ad Brut, 1. [X, Basel 1887 (together with LGurui17, Berl. philol. Wochen- 
schr. 1887, 1086).— For editions see above no. 8, 1. 


2. Aum. Marc. 29, 5, 24 quotes ad Brut. 1, 2, 5 as Ciceronian (Tullianum 
tllud). Prot. Brut. 58 7d éxioridov (Bpotrov), efrep Apa ray yvnolwv éori: but on the 
genuineness of this (non-extant) letter in particular and of the Ciceronian epistle 
ad Brut. 1, 9 see Mommsex, Herm. 15, 102. The spuriousness of both books was 
first maintained by JTunstauu (epistola ad C. Middleton, Cambr. 1741, and Obser- 
vations etc., Lond. 1745), and esp. by TMarxtaxp (Remarks etc. Lond. 1745), while 
their authenticity was successfully defended by CMtppterton (the epp. of Cic. and 
Brut. with a dissertation, Lond. 1748) and recently by KFHermaxy ; cf. his vin- 
diciae latinitatis epp. Cic, ad Br., Gott, 1844; Gott. gel. Anz. 1844, 1984. 1645, 961. 
1810; defence of the authenticity of the letters etc., Abh. der Gott. Ges. d. Wise. 
2, 189. 8, 148; Vindiciarum Brutinarum epimetrum, Gott. 1845. Against Hermann 
AW Zoumpt, de Cic. et Bruti mutuis epp. quae vulgo feruntur, Berl. 1845; Berl. 
Jahrb. 1845. 2, no. 91 sqq. and recently FBrecuer, de Cic. quae feruntur ad Brut. 
epistulis, Jena 1876; RhM. 87, 576; Phil. Suppl. 4, 502; Phil. 44, 471. ‘PMeyrre, 
ib. d. Frage der Echtheit des Briefwechsels Cic. ad Brut., Zurich 1881; Phil. 
Wochenschr. 1888, 1318; WschrfklPh. 1854, 428. However, these attempts to 
disprove the Ciceronian origin of these letters have been confuted on all points, 
aud their authenticity is more firmly established than ever. The objections 
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raised against this collection are of small consequence, chiefly contradictions 
between Cicero's confidential judgments on certain persons and the assertions 
made by him in public or at other times. The simple style of the Brutus letters, 
which are quite free from turgid rhetoric, does not favour the assumption of 
forgery and quite agrees with Brutus’ Attic tendency. Cf, § 210,18qq. Cf. e.g. 
Mapvia, ady, 8, 197. CGConrr, Mnemos. N. 8. 7, 262, OEScumipt, JJ. 127, 559. 
129, 617; WschrfklPh. 1884, 261. ERvere (§ 187, 2 ad fin.); Phil. Rundsch. 1554, 
593. LGuevitt, Phil. Anz. 1883, 720; Phil. Suppl. 4, 551; JJ. 121, 610, 129, 855. 
KScuirmer, Phil. Anz. 13, 765; die Sprache des Brutus in den bei Cic. tiberlieferten 
Briefen, Metz 1884. 

3. Only the two letters 1,16 and 17 are very suspicious and are probably a 
production of the rhetorical school. KNiprrerpsy, Abh. d. sachs, Ges. d. Wiss. 5, 
71. RHeinx, de Cic, et Bruti epistulis mutuis, Lps, 1875. OEScuwrpr, de epist. 
Cass. (§ 188, 1, 4) 57 and esp. LGunvitt, Phil. Suppl. 5, 591 (who however should 
not have impugned 1, 15, 8-11). 


6) There is no doubt as to the spuriousness of the letter ad 
Octavianum. 


1, The letter is found e.g. in the Med. 49, 18 (§ 187, 5), in Berol. 252 (Erford.) 
s XII (§ 179, 18, 2), it was to be found in Cratander’s MS. (above no. 4, 1) and is 
printed in the editions of Cicero; e.g. in Bairer-Kayser 10, 465. CBenss in the 
commentatt. phil. semin. Lips. (Lps. 1874) 177. 


189. Cicero practised poetry incidentally from his early years, 
chiefly with a view to forming his style. His talent for literary 
form made metrical composition very easy to him. At a riper 
age he composed an epic on Marius, but he was strangely 
blinded by his burning desire for fame, which induced him to 
make himself and his life the subject of epics, greatly to the 
disadvantage of his reputation. 

1. On Cicero as a poet cf, Sen. exc. controv. 3 praef. 8 Ciceronem eloquentia sua 
in corminibus destituit. Sex. de ira 8, 87,5. Tac. dial. 21. Juv. 10,124 ‘0 fortu- 
natom natam me consule Romam!’ Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic omnia 
dizxissel. Mart. 2, 89,8 Carmina quod scribis Musis et Apolline nullo Laudari debes : 
hoc Ciceronis habes. Priut. Cic. 40 (on improvising). Secret. Bon. 305 Or. Daraann, 
GR. 6, 681. FMFrantzxs, de Cic. poeta, Abo 1800. vHuvusps, Cic. gi\orA\drwy 
(Utr. 1836) 25. 34. Risseck, rom. Dicht. 1, 296. HScurxxxi, de Cic, poeta, in the 
Jahresber. des Vereins ‘ Mittelschule,’ Vienna 1886. MGrorimvs, de Cic. poeta I: 
de inscriptt., argumentis, tempp. singulorum carmm., Konigsb. 1887. JkKcaix 
(§ 177, 2) 241. The fragments eg. in Batrer-Kaysex 11, 89. CFWMOccer 4, 3, 
850. FPR. 298, 

2. On his youthful attempts, the Pontios Glaukos and his translation of 
Aratos, see § 177a, 1. The date of some of his other works is uncertain. Icv. 
Carirot, Gordian. 3, 2 adulescens cum esset Gordianus , . . poemata scripsit. . . 
et quidem cuncta illa quae Cicero edidit Marium (n.8) e Aratum et Halcyonas 
(cf. Non. 65 Cicero ¢ aleyon, 2 hex. follow) et Uxortum (carpet-knight ?) ef Nilum 
(Casaubon: Limona see below). quae quidem ad hoc scripsit uf Ciceronis poemata 
nimis antiqua viderentur.—Sxnv. buc. 1, 57 Cicero in elegia quae } talia masta in- 
scribitur (an hexameter follows; Thalia maesta Heinsivs, Qavyasrd MHentz, Italia 
maesta LUnuicus, Eos 1, 151).—Cicero also made metrical translations of portions 
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of Homer (de div. 2, 68, de fin. 5, 49), Aischylos (Tusc. 2, 28), Sophokles (ib. 2, 20) 
and others.—Suxrt. vita Ter. p. 34, 2 R. Cicero in Limone (Acuév= Pratum; Prix. 
NH. praef. 24. Get. NA. praef. 6. Sup. 8. v. Idugedoss . . . bypape Aeuucdwa: 
for. 8¢ woixidwe wepioxy): here follow four hexameters on Terence as a felicitous 
adapter of Menander; accordingly their contents must have been literary criti- 
cism, cf. Rirsent. op. 8, 268.—Epigrams: Pury, ep. 7, 4, 3 (epigramma (lascivum 
lusum; cf. Auson. op. 28, 4,9 p. 146 Sch.] Ciceronis in Tironem suum, cf. Grottuus 
1.1. 49). Quint. 8, 6, 73, 


8, Quint. 11, 1, 2 in carminibus ulinam pepercissel (had indulged less in self- 
laudation), quae non desterunt carpere maligni. Here should be mentioned his three 
books de sno consulatu in epic metre. Scuor. Bos. 267,19 Or. Att. 2, 8,3; cf. 1, 
19, 10 (poema expectato ne quod genus a me ipso laudis meae praetermittatur). de div. 
i, 17-22: here is a considerable fragment, a speech of Urania, which shows how the 
contemporary subject-matter was tastelessly decked out with tawdry mythology. 
From this work or the following are derived the two famous lines (n. 1): O fortu- 
natam natant me consule Romam (Quint. 9, 4, 41 and elsewhere) and Cedant arma togae, 
concedat laurea laudi (off.1, 77 and elsewhere) Duuwanx, GR, 5,601. JMauty, Phil. 
25,544. Rinpecx, rém. Dicht. 1, 296.— Also the epicde temporibus meis, like- 
wise in three books (composed about 699/55), Cf. fam. 1, 9, 28 (still unpublished a. 
700/54). ad Q. fr. 8, 1,24. 2, 18,2, 2, 15, 5. Att. 4, 8.8. Dremany, GR. 6, 20. 
—Cicero wrote besides, a. 700/54, an eulogistic poem on Caesar as the conqueror of 
Britain; ad Q. fr. 3, 1,11 (poema ad Caesarem). Cf. 2, 18,2. 38, 4,4. 8,8, 3. 
3, 9, 6 (quod me hortaris ut absolvam, habeo absolutum suave, mihi quidem uli videtur, 
éxos ad Caesarem), Cf, Drumann GR. 3, 322. Lastly, the epic poem Marius, Att. 
12, 49, 1. leg. 1, 1 is probably of the same period. The latter passage shows clearly 
that the date of its composition (702/52) was not long after that of the Marius: 
MHavrt, op. 1, 211, Grotumus }.). 22 holds a different opinion. At all events the 
subject, the glorification of the popular leader, does not oblige us to suppose an 
earlier date for the poem (so Rinneck L1.). It was just in 700/54 sqq. that Cicero 
was courting Caesar's favour, often in an undignified fashion: It is quite probable 
that at that time a panegyric on Marius, his countryman, his relative, Caesar's 
predecessor in the leadership of the popular party and who was also closely con- 
nected with Caesar by marriage, would appear expedient to Cicero, who always 
loads Marius with praise; and he was an expert writer, who could easily surmount 
the difficulties of the task, The passage in a letter (Att. 2, 15, 3 a. 695/39) is no 
evidence for an earlier date. 


4, Most recent collections of the Ciceronian fragments in Barrer-Karsrr vol. 
11 (1868) and CFW MC ucer 4, 8 (1879), 281. CHa, Beitr. z. Berichtig. u. Ergainz- 
ung der ciceron. Fragm., Lpz. 1862 (= Minch. SBer. 1862 2,1). JMAury, ZfiG. 21, 
621. FHorrr, zu den Fragmenten u. der Sprache Cic.s, Gumbinnen 1875. 


190. Cicero’s younger brother, Quintus (a. 652/102-711/43), 
took much interest in literature, especially in poetry, and seems 
to have resembled his brother in facility of composition, but he 
never attained any distinction. He undertook an annalistic 
work, and translated tragedies of Sophokles and the like. We 
possess by him the commentariolum petitionis, a missive addressed 
to his brother Marcus, composed early in 690/64, and a few 
letters. 
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1. The official career of Q. Cicero seems to justify the assumption of 652/102 
as the year in which he was born. He was aedile 689/65, praetor 692/62, governed 
Asia from 698/61 to 696/58, was Pompey’s legate in Sardinia 698/56, Caesar's in 
Ganl and Britain 700/54-702/52, his brother’s in Cilicia 703/51; he was with the 
latter proscribed, and killed together with his son 711/43; see Daumanxy, GR. 6, 
719. WPct1z, de Q. Cic. vita et scriptis, Diren 14633. CHBuass, de Q. Cic. vita, 
Bedburg 1547. PRE. 6, 2234. FBecuecer, Q. Cic. reliqq. p. 1-24. 


2. Scot. Bos. on Cic. pArch. p. 354 Or. : fuit enim Q. Tullius non solum epici 
terum etian fragici carminis scriplor. Circ. Att. 2, 16, 4 (a. 695/59): Q.frater . . . 
me rogat uf annales suos (hardly in a metrical form) emendem et edam, ad Q. fr. 
2, 11, 4 (a. 700/54) Callisthenem et Philistum . . . in quibus te video volutatum . . . 
sed quod adscribis: agyrederisne ad historiam ? me auctore potes, 2,15, 4 (a. 700/54) 
0 tucundas mihi tuas e Britannia litteras! te vero twébeow ecribendé eyregiam habere 
video, quos tu situs, quas naluras rerum et locorum, quoa mores, quas gentes, quas pug- 
nay, quem vero ipsum imperatorem habes! (Hence we may conclude that it was in- 
tended to become an epic poem.) ego te libenter . . . adiuvabo et tibi versus quos 
rogas . . . mittam. 3, 4, 4 (a. 700/54) sine ulla mehercule ironia loquor, tibi 
tstius generis in scribendo priores partes tribuo quam mihi. Cf. 8, h and 6, 7 (a. 
700/54) quattuor tragoedias XVI diebus absolvisse cum scribas tu quidquam ab alio 
mutuaris ? et xd@os (see Usener, RhM. 22, 459) quaesis cum Electram et }+trodam 
(Troadas Scuttz. Troilum? Aéropam Bccnever) scripseris? . . . sed et istas et 
Erigonam mihi velim mittas. ib. 8, 1, 13 in ea (epistula) nihil erat novi praeter 
Erigonam, quam si. . . accepero scribam ad le quid sentiam ; nec dubito quin mihi 
placitura sit, 3,9, 6 ne accidat quod Erigonae tuae, cui soli Caesare imperatore iter 
ex Gallia tutum non fuit, There was an ‘Hpvyévq by Sophokles. Cic. de fin. 5, 3 lum 
Quintus: . . . Sophocles . . ., quem scie quam admirer quamque eo delecter. ad 
Q. fr. 2, 15, 3 (a. 700/54) Suvdeirvovs Lopoxdous, quamgquam a te factam fabellam (a 
satyric drama ? see Ripreck, rom. Trag. 620) video esse festive, nullo modo probavi. 
fam. 16, 8, 2 ego (Q.) cerle singulos etus (Euripides) versus singula testimonia puto, 
Risneck, rom. Dicht. 1, 190, 


3. Three letters of Q. Cicero to Tiro, fam. 16,8 (a. 705/49). 26. 27 (a. 710/44) 
and one (ib. 16, 16) to his brother Marcus (694/60?). Together in Bucnecer (n. 4) 
p. 64. Cf. also Cic. ad Q. fr. 2, 14, 2 in brevi epistula rpaypariuds valde scripsisti. 3, 
1,19 epistulam tuam aristophaneo modo valde et suacvem et gravem. 


4. The missive to his brother Marcus, when he was a candidate for the 
consulate a. 690/64, throws light on the place-hunting, which was then carried on 
very vigorously; the writer perhaps making use of Theophrastos wepi ¢:Aoriulas 
(Cic. ad Att. 2,8, 3). Its plan is correct but pedantic, the diction is dry and insipid 
(Bécueer, p. 3, ¢ sq.). The similarity to the speech in toga candida, to the one 
for Murena, and to the first letter from M. to his brother Quintus (1, 1) is remark- 
able. For these and other arguments against the authorship of Q. (and for the 
letter having been written by a rhetorician of the first century after Christ) see 
AEvssxek, commentariolum petitionis examinatum atque emendatum, Wairzb. 
1872. See however against this view HWikz, philol. Auz. 5 (1873), 499 and 
RYTyraziz, the letters of Q. Cic., Hermathena 5 (1877), 40; and his edition of the 
Ciceronian letters (§ 187, 8) 1, p. xv. The best MSS. are Harleian, 2682 s. XI (see 
EBAnnexs, mise. crit. 23) and Berol. 252 s, XII (see BEcueter p. 11). Printed as an 
appendix to the letters ad Q. fratr. Separate editions by Vacenius Pareruvs (§ 188, 
8, 1), CGScuwanz (cum animadv., Altorf 1719), JHorra (perpet. adnot. illustr., 
Lps. 1887). JWTispermanx, in Q. Cic. de pet. cons. adnotatt., Leid. 1838 sq. Q. 
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Cic. rel]. recogn. FBocnecer, Lps. 1869. The text in Evsaner Ll. p. 24; scholia 
critica ib. p. 36, 

5. Avsontus ecl. 17 p. 16 Sch. gives after one of his own poems for the sake of 
comparison 16 (20) hexameters by Q. Cicero on the twelve signs of the Zodiac ; the 
same in Becuecer 1.1. 68 AL. 642. FPR. 815. Batter-Kayser’s Cic. 11, 138. 
CFWMo irr 4, 3, 405.—The epigram on women, which late MSS. (AL. 268. PLM. 
4, 359) attribute to a certain Cicero, properly belongs to Pentadius (§ 398, 5). 


191. Cicero’s freedman and friend, M. Tullius Tiro, long sur- 
vived his patron and carefully cultivated his memory. He wrote 
his biography, published his orations and letters, and perhaps also 
collected his witticisms. He wrote comprehensive works himself 
of a grammatical character, and seems to have also dabbled in 
poetry. His name has become well known through the notae 
Tironianae. 


1. Circ. fam. 16, 4,3 innumerabilia tua sunt in me officia: domestica, forensia ; 
urbana, provincialia; in re privata, in publica; in studits, in litteris nostris, 16,17, 
1 xavdw esse meorum scriptorum soles, Cf. Att. 7, 5,2. Getr. 6,3, 8 Tiro Tullius, M. 
Ciceronis libertus, sane quidem fuit ingenio homo eleganti et haudquaquam rerum 
litterarumque veterum indoctus, eoque ab ineunte aetate liberaliter instituto adminicula- 
tore et quasi administro in studiis litterarum Cicero usus est. ib. 13,9, 1. 15, 16, 2. 
He was manumitted a. 700/54 (Cic. fam. 16, 16), A. 704/50 he was adulescens (ad 
Att. 6.7, 2). Htsronymw. on Euseb. Chron. ad a. Abr. 2013 (Freher. 2012) = 7530/4 
M. Tullius Tiro, Ciceronis libertus, qui primus notas conimentus est, in Puteolano 
praedio (cf. Cic. fam. 16, 21, 7) usque ad centesimum annum consenescit. JCp'EnGku- 
nronneR, de Tirone, Amst. 1904. ALton, Tironiana, in Seebode'’s Arch. 1824, 246 
and (cf. § 220, 9) Gott. 1846. Drumanx, GR. 6, 405. PRE. 6, 2207. PMitzscaxs, 
M. Tull. Tiro, Ber]. 1875. 


2, Ascon. p. 49 Or, 43 K.-S. ut legimus apud Tironem libertum Ciceronis in libro 
ITI de vita eius. His work bore the character of an apology for Cicero, and 
sought to clear his memory from detraction. Prutarcn, who cites it (Cic. 41. 49), 
has no doubt availed himself of it in part of his Bios Kccépwros: see HPrrer, 
Quellen Plutarchs 129. Tac. dial. 17. Getut, 4, 10, 6.—ib. 15, 16,2a@ Tirone . . . 
librorum patroni sui studiosissimo. HPerrer, hist. fragm. 212. A MS. of Cic.'s 
orations revised by him is mentioned Grtt. 1, 7, 1 (in oratione Cic, V in Verr., libro 
spectatae fidei, Tironiana cura atque disciplina facto) and 13, 21, 16 (in uno atque in 
altero antiquissimae fidei libro Tironiano). A memento of this activity is preserved 
in the subscriptio of Statilius Maximus (§ 374, 5). Quit. 10, 7, 31 (§ 180,3). On 
his activity as the editor of collections of Cicero's correspondence see § 187, 3 and 
4. He was also the reputed author of a collection of toci Ciceronis. Quist, 6, 8,5 
utinam libertus eius Tiro aut alius quisquis fuil, qui tris hac de re libros edidit, parcius 
dictorum numero indulsissent etc. Macros. S. 2, 1, 12 liberti eius libros quos is de 
focis patroni compoyuit, Scuov. Bos. in Sest. p. 309 Or. hoc etiam dictum .. . Tullius 
Tiro . . . inter iocos Ciceronis adnumerat. Cf. § 186, 6. 


8. Gext. 6, 3, 10 (Tiro) epistulam conscripsit ad Q. Axium, familiarem patroni 
sui, confidenter nimis et calide, in qua sibimet visus est orationem (of Cato the Elder) 
pro Rhodiensibus acri subtilique iudicio percensuisse (no doubt in maiorem gloriam 
patroni). 10,1,7 quod . . . Tiro Tullius . . . in epistula quadam enarrotine 
scripsit ad hunc fere modum, 13, 9,2 (Tullius Tiro) libros complures de wow atgue 
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ratione linguae latinae, item de variis atque promiscuis quaestionibus composuit. in his 
esse praecipue videntur quos graeco litulo Tavdéxras inscripsit. ibi de his stellis . . . 
hoc scriptum est (here follows a quotation of some length). This work was probably 
also used by Pix. NH., who in the ind. auct. for b. 2 (universe, constellations etc.) 
quotes Tullius Tiro. Cuanis. GL. 1, 297 ' noviesime’ Tiro in pandecte non recte ait 
dict ete. Cic. fam. 16, 18, 8 (a, 709/45): tu (Tiro) nullosne tecum libellos? an pangis 
aliquid Sophocleum? fac opus appareat, 

4. Scxroxivs (ed. Rffsch. p. 185) and from him Is1porvs orig. 1,21 and a Cassel 
MS. of the Notae Tironis et Senecae (§ 289,8. WScuwitz, symb. philol. Bonn 532) : 
vulgares nolas Ennius primus mille et centum invenit . . . (see §104,5). omae 
primus Tullius Jiro, Ciceronis libertus, commentatus (perhaps commentus, see above 
note 1) est nolas, sed tantum praepositionum. post eum Vipsanius, Philargyrus (the 
freedman of Agrippa—§ 220, 10—? see OLrnmasn 1.1. 12) et Aquila, libertus Maecena- 
tis (also in Dio 55, 7; see § 220, 8) alius alias addiderunt. denique Seneca contracto 
omnium digestoque et aucto numero opus effecit in quinque milia, 

5. Under the title of Notae Tironis (Tyronis) et Senecae (n. 4) we possess an 
extensive collection of abbreviations for shorthand, of various dates and divided 
into six commentarii, first published by Gruter in his Thesaurus inscriptionum, 
Heidelb. 1608. Manuscripts : cod. Cassellanus (from Fulda) s. VIII, Paris. 190s. 
IX and others (see below). Cf. UFKorr, palaeograph. crit. (Mannh. 1817) § 331 and 
Ze1pia 1.). 37; see also TnSicxet, Urk. d. Karolinger 1, 326; the Gottweih. lexic. 
Tironianum, Wiener SBer. 88 (1861), 8. On the Tiron. Notae see especially the 
researches of WScruitz, collected in his Beitrige zur lat. Sprach- und Lit.-Kunde 
(Lpz. 1877) 179-306; also by the same author: RhM. 383, 321; de Romanorum 
tachygraphia and on the notae Matritenses in the Panstenographikon 1 (1869), 3. 
91; the notae Bernenses in 75 fol. plates with prolegg. and index ib. 1 (1874), 193. 
837; on Lat. tachygraphy, Verh. d. Phil.-Vers. at Tréves 1879,59; in the Fest- 
schrift Rhein, Schulmdnner z. Begriiss. d. Trierer Phil.-Vers. 1879, 53; Studd. z. 
lat. Tachygr., Cologne 1890; monumenta tachygr. cod. Par. 2718, Hanover 1882. 
II; by the same and GLoewe, Ausg. der Notae Escorialenses in Lit.-Bl. des 
sichs. stenograph. Instit. no. 5 (1879). JWZeisie, Gesch. und Lit. der Geschwind- 
schreibkunst, Dresd.? 1874. OLrusany, de notis Tir. et Senecae, Lps. 1869. P 
Mitzscuxek, quaestt. Tiron., Rostock 1875. FRuess, d. Tachygraphie d. Romer, 
Munich 1879; L und die Durchschneidung in den Tiron. Noten, Neuburg a/D. 
1883. HHacey, de cod. Bern. (109) notis Tironianis, Bern. 1880.—A description of 
the old stenography (of Tullius) s. XII (by John of Tilbury) in VRosr, Herm. 8, 303. 


6. An epigram by another freedman of Cicero, Tullius Laurea, in honour of 
his former master, ap. Pix. NH. 31,7. Three Greek epigrams by the same AP. 
7,17. 7, 294. 12, 24, 


192. Besides Varro, Hortensius, the two brothers Cicero, and 
some others, the satirist L. Abuccius and the didactic writer 
Egnatius (de rerum natura) wrote in metre, as also, perhaps, 
Volumnius and Ninnius Crassus. Quintipor Clodius seems to 
have been a late imitator of the Graeco-Roman comedies. Of 
greater importance was the Roman knight D. Laberius (a. 
649/105-711/43), who attempted, with signal success, to give a 
ai importance to the popular farce, the mimus({8). Accord- 

1 M. Furius Bibaculus a‘ Cremona was of about the 
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same age as Laberius; in reality he was probably younger and 
belongs to the following generation § 204 sqq. He was the 
author of comic and satirical poems in the manner of Catullus, 
and of an epic poem on Caesar's Gallic war (perhaps of an 
Aethiopis); lastly of a prose work (Lucubrationes, containing 
anecdotes, etc. 


1. Varro RR. 3, 2, 17 L. Abuccius (the best reading in both passages, see 
Keis, ad loc.; cf. MHerrz, JJ. 107, 888), homo, ut scitis, adprime doctus, cuius 
Luciliano charactere sunt libelli, dicebat etc. Cf. ib, 8, 6,6 Hortensins, . . quem 
seculi multi, ut quidem Abuccius aiebat. According to Varro's language, Abuccius 
was already dead in 700/54 (see § 168, 1, 1.8). Macron. sat. 6, 5,2 Kgnatiue de 
rerum natura libro primo (after Accius in Philoctete and before Lucretius in secundo) ; 
also ib. 12 (after Livius, Ennius, Accius, before Cornificius). One of the hexa- 
ineters quoted there is remarkable for the fact of final s being discarded. Benak, 
op. 1, 4830.—-EBAurenxs, anal. Catull. 45; comment. Catull. 219 and others identify 
this E. without sufficient evidence with the one mentioned in Caruut. 88,19. 39, 1. 
—Cic. ad Q. fr. 2, 9, 3 (a. 700/54) sed cum veneris, virum le putabo (cf. § 208, 2) #8 
Sallustit Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo (Vau ex, Berl. ind. lect. 1881/82, 
3). AScuone, JJ. 98, 751 takes this to relate to Sallust the historian; Teurre., 
PRE. 6, 708, 3 holds that it relates to Cn. Sallustius (in Cicero's letters, cf.§ 184, 1, 
2).—GL. 5. 574 cyma: alii cymam,ut Volumnius ‘ stridentis dabitur patella cymae’. 
This hendecasyllabic line is attributed by EBécur er, JJ.111, 126 to P. Volumnius 
Eutrapelus (PRE. 6, 2748) mentioned by Cicero.—Ninnius Crassus: § 150, 8. 


2. Non. 448 Varro in Bimarco: cum Quint(por Clodius tot comoedias sine 
ulla fecerit Musa, ego unum libellum non edolem? The expression comoediae renders 
it probable that they were palliatae. Cf. § 15,1. The same is also mentioned ap. 
Nox. 117 Varro epistula ad Fufium (§ 166, 6d, 1. 12) ‘ Quintiporis Clodi + ant foriae 
(Antipho erie Bécneter and LMtuier) ac poemata eius gargaridians dices: “O 
Fortuna, o Fors Fortuna”’ (=Txa. Phorm. 841, where the line is given to Geta, a 
slave of Antipho). 


8. The 44 titles of his plays which we know and the fragments prove the com- 
plete absorption of all the other kinds of comedy in the mimus. Besides the titles 
resembling pallintae (see § 8,4) we meet also many derived from qualities and 
professions, e.g. Augur, Catularius, Centonarius, Colorator, Fullo, Piscator, Restio, 
Salinator, Staminariae (? WoLrriin, RhM. 48, 808); intrigues and character plays 
such as Aries, Cancer, Carcer, Imago, Nuptiae, Paupertas, Taurus; Aulularia, 
Caeculi, Galli, Gemelli, Late loquentes, Sorores, Stricturae, Virgo; Cretensis, 
Tusca; Anna Perenna, Lacus Avernus, Compitalia, Natal, Parilia, Saturnalia. 
The allusions to Pythagorea doyma, Cynica haeresis, Democritus, Necyomantia 
(710/44; cf. in fr. 68 the witticism on Caesar's schemes and regulations) plainly 
indicate the high culture of the writers of mimi; but there is also much evidence 
to show the connection of the mimus with the prevailing immorality of the time. 
Laberius was very bold in forming new words, see e.g. Grit. 16,7, Terr. de pall. 
1. Some peculiarities were plebeian (xxi, 19, 18,3). Lanerivs v.55 gives the 
explanation: versorum, non numerum (numerorum BCcnie eR, numorum Dz1atzxo) 
numero studuimus, The prosody of his senarii is the same as that of the poetae 


scenici and, as a rule, they are fluent; he has also trochees, and in some isolated , 


places bacchiacs. The fragments: in Rinpseck’s com.? 279, 


“area 
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Towards the close of Laberius'’ life, Caesar severely humiliated him, evidently as a 
penalty for his Republican candour (ef. eg. Macron. 2, 7, 4.5), and generally on 
account of his sharp tongue, Sex. contr. 7,3, 9. Macu. 2, 8,10, 2,6,6, Caesar, acting 
in this matter as a thoroughly malignant tyrant, obliged the poet, who until then 
had indeed written mimes for the ludi given by the magistrates (cf. Macr. 2, 6, 6), 
but was precluded by his position as an eq. Rom. from taking part in them himself, 
to go on the stage and that as a competitor in the mimic impromptu-play to which 
Publilius Syrus had challenged his rivals (§ 212, 3). Surron. Iul. 39 ludis (a. 
70045) D. Laberius eques rom, mimum suum egit. Cf. the chief passage on Laberius 
in Macros, sat, 2,7: there § 2 Laberium, asperae libertatis equitem rom.,Caesar . . . 
invilacit ul prodiret in scenam ef ipse ageret mimos, quos scriptitabat, The impressive 
prologue to this compulsory performance (a. 700/45) has been preserved in Macros. 
2, 7, 8 (from Geue. 8, 15). Laberius was defeated and would have sustained a 
defeat even had he won the prize; statimque (Caesar) Publilio palmam et Laberto 
anulum aureum (so as to restore to him outwardly his knighthood, which had be- 
come void by his performing) cum quingentis sestertits dedit (the honour to the 
Greek freedman, the money toa Roman knight !). Cf. Gerx. 17, 14, 2 C. Caesarem 
ita Laberii maledicentia et adrogantia (according to Caesar) offendebat ul acceptiores 
sibs esse Publilii quam Laberii mimos praedicaret, Laberius himself recognised 
that his time was over: nom possunt primi esse omnes omni in lempore: summum ad 
gradum cum claritatis veneris, consistes aegre . . .: cecili ego, cadet qui sequitur 
(Mac. 2, 7,9). In the prologue, a. 709/45, Laberius says he is 60 years old (ego bis 
tricenis annis actis sine nota Eques Romanus e Lare egressus meo Domum revertar 
mimus), hence he was born about 649/105. Hirrox, on Eus, Chron. ad a. Abr. 
1974=711/43 Laberius mimorum scriptor decimo mense post C. Caesaris interitum 
Puteolis moritur (therefore Jan. 711/43). On Lab. CJGuysar, der rom, Mimus 
(1854) 290, Momsen, RG. 3°, 600. Rinseck, rom. Dicht. 1, 218. 


4. Hirron. on Euseb, Chron, ad a. Abr. 1914 = 651/108 (in the cod. Amand. and 
Freher. a. 1915=@652/102). M. Furius poeta coynomento Bibaculus (‘ Bibber’; 
earlier Furii with this cognomen in Liv. 22, 49, 16. Vat. Max. 1, 1, 9) Cremonae 
nasciur. On the perverted orthography (intended to save the pvet’s honour) 
Vivaculaus in Priny NH. praef. 24 (see below) cf. Trurrzu on Hor. sat. 2, 5, 40 p. 
135, Quint. 10, 1,96; tambus . . . cuius acerbitas in Catullo, Bibaculo, Horatio 
+ + « reperietur, Diomen. GL. 1, 495 (see § 33,1). Tac. A. 4, 34 carmina Bibaculi 
et Catulli referta contumeliis Caesarum leguntur; sed ipse dicus Iulins, ipse dicus 
Augustus (therefore Bibaculus wrote against him) ef tulere ista et reliquere. The 
fragments of Bib, (hendecasyllabics, iambics, hexameters) in LMOuver’s Catullus 
(1870) p. 89. FPR. 317. The hexameter in Scuo.. Juv. 8, 16 (Bibaculus: Osce 
senex Catinaeque puer, Cumana meretriz) may have belonged to an epigram. 
Mention of Valerius Cato (§ 200, 1) and Orbilius (below n. 5 and 6; § 200, 3). 
Riuspecx, append, Verg. p. 7 takes him to be the author of Verg. catal. 5.—Puin, 
NH. praef. 24 speaking of the choice of titles of books says: nostri . . . facetis- 
simt lucubrationum (inscripserunt), puto quia Bibaculus erat et vocabatur: accord- 
ing to this the title was facetiously chosen, Hence in all probability Macros, sat. 
2, 1, 13, ts iocus (of Cicero a, 695/59) 2... mthiex libro Furit Bibaculi notus est 
(§ 179, 27, 1). To this work should be referred the notice Messala Corvinus in 
quadam epistola , .. non esse sibi dicit rem cum Furio Bibaculo, ne cum Ticida 
quidem aut litteratore Catone (Suet. gramm, 4). Banngexs, commentar. Cat. p. 13. 


6. On Hor. a. 2, 5, 40 (a. 724/30) sew pingui tentus omaso (cf. Gl. Philox. omasum 
. . Ty raw Ide yAdrry) Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpes Porrn. remarks: 
hic versus Furi Bibaculi est, le enim, cum vellet Alpes nivibus plenas describere, ait 


~ ee 
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‘ Juppiter hibernas cana nive conspuit Alpes" (this line is quoted by Qrrst. 8, 6, 17 
as an instance of a dura translatio). Acro ad loc. more circumstantially: Furius 
Bibaculus in pragmatia belli gallici ‘ Juppiter etc.’ From this epos are probably 
derived the hexameters (11) quoted in Macron. 6, 1, 31-34. 44. 6, 8,5. 6,4, 10 
(FPR. 315) as Vergil’s models: among which are 6 on martial subjects. Macro- 
bius quotes them from Furius in I (and JV) annali; and Furtus in sexto, decimo, 
undecimo. Further Scnov. Vers. Aen. 9, 379 <a lacuna) tn annalibus belli gallici 
(an hexameter follows). It is improbable that these clever verses should have 
been written by the antiquated Furius of Antium (§ 150,1). E. Binreys, comment. 
Catull. 21.—To Furius Bibaculus has also been referred with some probability Hur. 
8.1, 10, 36 turgidus Alpinus ingulat dum Memnona, dumque diffingit Rheni luteum 
caput ; on which Acro: Bibaculum quendam poetam Gallum tangit, who, according to 
this, besides the bellum gallicum denoted by Pheni luteum caput must also have 
composed an Aethiopis, or must at least have inserted in the bell. gall. a pompous 
comparison relating to the death of Memnon; Porruyagio ad loc. used to read 
as follows: (Cornelius Alpinus Memnona) hexametris versibus nimirum describit: 
but the words in brackets are not found in the best copies.—As regards the 
attribution of the bellum gallicum to Bibaculus, there is an obstacle in the fact 
that in his iambics he attacked Caesar (n. 4: or perhaps Bibaculus attacked 
Augustus only, and not Caesar), while in the epos he is supposed to have eulogised 
him; in the iambics he is terse and caustic, while in the epos he appears turgid 
and insipid: but this obstacle will not appear insuperable to anyone who reflects 
on the frequent alternations of political sympathy and antipathy in stirring times, 
and does not forget the exigencies of the different styles (e.g. terseness for epigrams, 
exuberance and elevation of style for epic poetry). 


6. Bibaculus lived at least until 730/24, for he alludes to Orbilius’ (born 
640/114, § 200/3) senile weakness of memory (vizit prope ad centesimum aetatis 
annum amissa iam pridem memoria, ut versus Bibaculi docet: ‘Orbilius ubinam 
est, lilerarum oblivio?? Suet. gr. 9. He also outlived Valerius Cato's (§ 200, 3) 
summa senectus (Suet. 1.1.) According to Hieronymus (n. 4) Bibaculus was born 
651/108, he would therefore himself have been an octogenarian, when he thus 
expressed himself concerning the infirmity of the old Orbilius: this is hardly 
credible. Moreover the lines on Cato (§ 200, 1) prove that the writer is a con- 
siderably younger man. Besides, his epigrams are in tone, versification, and 
Republican attitude near akin to those of Catullus, Calvus and their associates, 
and his references to Cato (met . . . Catonis, Suet. 1.1.) indicate that he be- 
longed to that circle. Hence Niprerpry's conjecture (op. 500) is plausible, that 
the date assigned for his birth by Hieronymus is wrong, and that Bibaculus was 
about 20 years younger.—A Wercnert, de M. Furio Bibaculo, in his rel]. poett. 
Rom. 881. Nirrexper, op. 498, Rrasecx, rom. Dicht. 1,343. AWassowa, die der 
Dichter Furius betr. Stelle in Hor. s. 2, 5, Bresl. 1867. GCamuzz1, riv. di filol. 
16, 161. 
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THE SECOND HALF OF THE CICERONIAN PERIOD, 
COMPRISING THE YEARS 691/63-711/43. 


193. In the course of these years, during which the political 
storm spent itself in the Civil war, Caesar became very prominent. 
But within this period we may again notice two distinct genera- 
tions. The elder generation produced the historians Caesar, 
Cornelius Nepos, Caesar’s continuator Hirtius, and Oppius; the 
scholars and professors Valerius Cato and Orbilius; the Stoic 
Cato; the orators Calidius and Memmius; lastly the poet Lucre- 
tius. 

194. C. Julius C, f. C.n. Caesar was born on July 13, 654/100. 
As he was related to Marius, his life was in danger when Sulla 
was victorious ; a. 674/80 sqq. he served in Asia, and commenced 
his oratorical and political career with charges of extortions 
against members of the nobility; he then continued his studies 
at Rhodes a. 679/75, became quaestor (687/67) in Hispania ulterior, 
aedile 689/65, pontifex maximus 691/63, was praetor 692/62, pro- 
praetor in Hispania ulterior 693/61 sq., consul 695/59, having 
previously concluded a. 694/60 the first triumvirate with Pompey 
and Crassus, and having throughout followed the plan of present- 
ing himself as the man of the people. In the years 696/58-704/50 
Caesar was proconsul in Gaul, which country he subjugated and 
re-organised, while at the same time he greatly increased his 
own resources and formed an army, highly trained and faithful 
to himself. By means of this army he gained absolute power 
in the years 705/49-708/46 (cos. IT 706/48, III 708/46), a fact 
openly acknowledged by his being consul sine collega (1V 709/45, 
V 710/44) and dictator reip. constituendae, In 710/44, March 15, 
he succumbed to the blows of his murderers. 


1. Sources for the life of Caesar are: his commentarii, Suetosrvs’ divus 
Tulius, Prutarcu’s Bier Kaicapos, Arpian’s Exgida. On the sources of the two last 
see HPxter, Quellen Plutarchs (1965) 119. GTuourrt, Leipz. Stud. 1, 824.— 
Davcmaxnx, GR. 8, 129. PvLinsurc-Brouwer, Caesar en zijne tijdgenooten, Gro- 
ningen 1844-46 III. Momssex, RG. vol. 3. Kocury and Rtsrow, Einl. zu Caes. tb. 
d. gall. Krieg (1857) p. 9 (until a. 708/51). (Narotson III), histoire de Jules César, 
Paris 1965. 66 (with an atlas) I[ (continued by Srorret, see § 196, 10). JAFrovor, 
Caesar, 0 sketch, Lond.? 1886. ATaotvorr, Introd. to the Commentaries of Caesar, 
Lond. 1870.—On the portraits of Caesar JJBrryoviut, rom. Ikonogr. 1, 145 (who 
likewise 2, v1 pronounces the expressive basalt bust in Berlin tu be undoubtedly 
modern). 
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195, Caesar possessed the most varied talents: a great politi- 
cian and a great general, his clear mind and the iron energy of 
his will qualified him to be the ruler of an age not able to rule 
itself. This task he conceived at an early time and pursued it 
with the whole power of his intellect, with cunning and boldness, 
with quiet perseverance and farsighted calculation. But the 
very qualities which made him the ruler of Rome were not 
likely to make him a brilliant writer. Handling his language, as 
he did, with complete mastery both in speaking and writing, he 
still used it only as a means of attaining definite political aims, 
and both his subjects and his style were controlled by those aims 
and by the unimaginative cast of his mind. For this reason, he 
himself thought little of his own oratory, though in his time he 
was surpassed only by Cicero, being distinguished for precision, 
good taste and vivacity of style and delivery; if possible, he 
thought even less of his verses, though his metrical compositions 
were not confined to his youth. His precise thinking is attested 
by his treatises on grammatical correctness, while his jovial dis- 
position appears from his collection of witticisms ; political ends 
were served by the pamphlets against Cato, who had been set up 
as the martyr of the Republic, as well as by Caesar’s most impor- 
tant literary achievement, the commentarii. His astronomical 
work (de astris) probably arose from his rectification of the 
calendar. 


1. On Caesar as an orator see Cic. Brut. 252 de Caesare . . . tla iudico, 
tllum omnium fere oratorum latine loqui elegantissime (see below n. 4), nec id 
solum domestica consuetudine . . . sed . . . multis litteris, et eis quidem re- 
conditis et exquisitis, summoque studio et diligentia est conseculus, 261 splendidam 
quandam minumeque veteratoriam rationem dicendi lenet, voce, motu, forma etiant 
magnifica et generosa quodammodo. Froxto ep. p. 123 Caesari facullatem dicendi 
video imperatoriam fuisse. Quint. 10, 1, 114 C. Caesar si foro tantum vacasset, non 
alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur, tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, ea con- 
citatio ut illum eodem animo dixisse quo bellavit appareat ; exornat tamen haec omnia 
mira sermonis, cutus proprie studiosus fuil, elegantia. Tac. A. 13, 3 dictator Caesar 
sumntis oratoribus aemulus. Sunt. lul. 55 post accusationem Dolabellae (a. 677/77; 
there is an error in the MSS. of Tac. dial. 34) haud dubie principibus patronts 
annumeratus est. See also Quint. 12, 10, 11 (§ 44, 12). Vecver. 2, 36. Tac. dial. 21 
(n. 2). Arunst. apol. 95. Prut. Caes. 3. On Caesar’s style Hiativs, b. g. 8, pracf. 
7, says: erat in Caesare facultas alque elegantia summa scribendi. 


2. Caesar's speeches. Cre, Brut. 262 orationes eius mihi vehementer probantur, 
compluris autem legi. Tac. dial. 21 makes his eulogist of the new (Imperial) oratory 
say: concelamus C. Caesari ut propter magnitudinem cogitationum et occupationes 
rerum minus in cloquentia effecerit quam dicinum eius tingenium postulabat, 
nist forte quisquam Caesaris pro Decio Samnile . . . ceterosque einsdem lentitudinis 
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ac teporis libros legit. Grxr. 4, 16,8 C. Caesar, gravis auctor linguae latinae, . . . tn 
Dolabellam actionis J lib. I (the MSS, are here corrupt). 5,13, 6 in oratione quam pro 
Bithynis (CNippxrpsy, op, 827. 449) dixit hoc principio usus est (cf. Iuc. Rurin. 8, p. 
40,24 Halm). 13,3, 5 repperi in oratione C, Caesaris qua Plautiam rogationem suasit 
(a. 684/702). Cf. Nox. 354. Scuot. Bor. 297 Caesaris orationes contra hos (Mem- 
mius and Dumitius, a. 696/58) extant, quibus et sua acta defendit et illos insectatur. 
ib. 317 thi (in the Senate) habttae sunt tres ilae orationes contra Domitium et Memmium., 
Scuet. Iul. G4 in amitae laudatione (a. 686/68) . . . sic refert. 55 orationes 
aliyuas reliquit, inter quas temere quaedam feruntur, e.g. that pro Metello (§ 44, 8) 
and apud milites in Hispania. The fragments of C.’s speeches and the authorities 
concerning them are collected in Mryer’s oratt. rom.’ p. 408, in NirrerprEy’s Caes. 
(of 1847) 749 and in Dinten’s ed. 3, 118. 


3. Caesar’s poems. Tac. dial. 21 nist qui ef carmina eorundem (of Caesar and M. 
Brutus) miratur. fecerunt enim et carmina et in bibliothecas rettulerunt, non melius 
quam Cicero, sed felicius, quia istos fecisse pauciores sciunt. Suxrt. lul. 56 feruntur 
et a puero et ab adulescentulo quaedam scripta, ut ‘Laudes Herculis,’ tragoedia 
Oedipus, item ‘ Dicta collectanea,’ quos omnes libellos vetuit Augustus publicari. ib. 
reliquiled . . . poema quod inscribitur ‘ Iter, (quod fecit) . . . dum ab urbe 
in Hispaniam ulleriorem quarto et vicensimo die pervenit (a. 708/46). Of his poetical 
works there are extant only six hexameters, from a literary criticism on Latin 
comedy, where he treats pertinently of Terence (Surr. v. Ter. p. 34, 7 Rf). Prix. 
ep. 5, 8, 5 (§ 31, 1) justifies the inference that Caesar also wrote erotic poems 
(epigrams?). Cf. besides Piut. Caes. 2 rorjpara ypagwr.—The poem on a vege- 
table (!) formerly attributed to Caesar on the strength of Puix. NH. 19, 144 is 
disposed of by the correct reading of the passage: olus quoque silvestre triumpho 
divi Iuli carminibus praecipue iocisque militaribus celebratum, alternis quippe versibus 
exprobravere lapsana (daydrn) se vizisse apud Durrachium, praemiorum parsimoniam 
cavillantes. est autem id cyma silvestris. 

4. Surron. Iul. 56 reliquit et deanalogia duos libros, . . . (quos) in transilu 
Alpium, cum ex citeriore Gallia conventibus peractis ad exercitum rediret, . . . fsecit 
(in the winter of 701/53 sq.?). Fronro p.221 .. . C.Caesarem . . . duos de 
analogia libros scrupulosissimos scripsisse, . . . de nominibus declinandis, de ver- 
borum aspirationibus et rationibus. Cic. Brut. 253 qui etiam in maxumis occupa- 
tionibus ad te (Cic.) . . . de rations latine loquendi accuratissime scripserit. GEL... 
19, 8, 3 C. Caesar, . . . vir tngenii praecellentis, sermonis praeter alios suae 
aetatis caslissimi, in libris quos ad M. Ciceronem de analogia conscripsit. Scip.s. v. 
Tasos IotA. Kalo. refers to the work as réxrn ypayparich. We have evidence how 
here too Caesar showed himself to be practical and undisturbed by scholastic 
pedantry in the rule which Gext. 1, 10, 4 quotes from the first book habe semper in 
memoria et in pectore ut lamquam scopulum sic fugias inaudilum atque insolens verbum, 
The fragments in Nirrervey's Caes. (1847) p. 753, in Dinrer’s ed. 3,125. FScuvitte, 
de C. Iulio Cuesare grammatico, Halle 1965 (the fragments p. 13). CurHavuser, 
Caes. bell. gall. et bell. civ. cum praeceptis grammaticis ab eodem scriptore in 
libris de anal. traditis comparatio, Villach 1883. Cf. Kocary(-Rtstow), Ein]. zu 
Caes. b. g. p. 90. 

5. Circ. fam. 9, 16, 4 (a. 708/46) audio Caesarem, cum volumina iam confecerit 
drogbeyudrwy, si quod afferatur ad eum pro meo quod meum non sit reicere solere. 
Surr. Tul. 56 (above n. 3) mentions dicta collectanea. 

6. Astronomy. Macr. 1, 16, 89 Julius Caesar siderum motus, de quibus non 
indoctos libros reliquit, ab aegyptiis dieciplinis hausit, Prix. NH. in the ind auct. to 
b. 18 among the Latin authors: ex . . . L. Tarulio, qui graece de astris scripsit, 
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Caesare dictatore, qui item. He actually mentions him repeatedly in b. 18, and he 
is also referred to by Ptolemy and Lydus. To the same work (or to a portion of 
it ?) refer Scuon. Lucan. Phars. 10, 185 quia suns (Caesaris) liber quem composuit de 
computatione non inferior libro Eudoxi sit; cf. ib. 187 est autem liber fastorum divi 
Iulit Caesaris qui ordinationem continet secundum auctoritatem Chaldaeorum, quem 
in senatu recitavit, Nipperpry’s ed. 757. Dinter 8, 180. Pliny's words leave it 
doubtful whether the work was in Greek or Latin, and Suetonius’ silence on this 
work would also seem to lead to the conclusion that it was not really written by 
Caesar himself, but merely compiled at his order and from his suggestions, and 
published (under his name ?) by some one else, perhaps a Greek. Cf. Momusgn, 
rém. Chron.? 78, 66, 295. EHuscuxe, rom. Jahr 116. 


7. Sct. Tul. 56 reliquit' et de analogia duos libros ef Anticatones totidem ... 
(quos) sub tempus Mundensis proelit (17 March 709/45) fectt. Juv. 6,338 duo Caesaris 
Anticalones. This treatise was an answer to Cicero's panegyric on Cato (§ 180, 5), 
combined with much flattery of Cicero (PLut. Caes, 8. Cic. 89. Pris. NH. 7, 117), 
and bitter animosity against Cato, who, in order to deprive the Republican party 
of their hero, was ridiculed and maligned (Piur. Caes. 54. Cato min, 86. 52. 54, 
Purx. ep. 8, 12). Cicero expressed himself to Caesar on this work very favourably 
(Att. 13, 50, 1. 18, 51, 1), though he changed after Caesar's death (top. 4). 
WS eaux, phil. Wschr. 1883, 1455. Cf. HWartrmans, Leben des Cato (1858) 161. 
Rovukz, rev. de l’instr. publ. en Belge 19, 2 (on a MS. of the Anticatones said to 
have been extant in Liége in the 16th cent.). 


8. Caesar's correspondence was of course very extensive, and there were 
indeed several] collections of his letters made and published after his death, 
many of them in cypher (the key is given by Susrox. Iu). 56; cf. Gav. 17, 9, 3). 
Suet. Ll. epistulae quoque eius ad senalum exstant. . . . exstant et ad Ciceronent, 
item ad familiares domesticis de rebus ete. Qxtt. 17,9, 1 libri sunt epistularum C. 
Caesaris ad C. Oppium et Balbum Cornelium, qui rebus eius absentis curabant. The 
various references to Caesar's correspondence with these and others in Nipprepey’s 
Caes. (1847), 766, in Dintrr 8, 187. Letters of Caesar to Cicero and others in 
Cie. Att. 9,6 A.7C. 18 A. 16. 10, 8 B. as 

9, Linguistic: Caesarlexika by HMervuset, Berl. 1884 sqq. (the best); RMexcx 
and SPrevss, Lpz. 1885 sqq. only for the genuine works; also SPrevse, vollst. 
Lexikon zu d. pseudo-caesar. Schr. [b. g. 8 b. alex.; b. afr. u. hisp.], Eisenach 
1884); HMenxcvet, Jena 1886.—OEicrert, Worterbuch zu Caes., Hann.® 1887.— 
CurHauser: § 195, 4 ad fin. WDitrennercer, Herm. 8, 875 (esse with partic. fut. 
act.). FHTsFiscner, die Rectionslehre bei C., Halle 1953. 54. ALernuann, de 
verborum compositt. ap. Caes. Sall. Tac. cum dativo estructura, Breslau 1863. A 
Brxoaiene, la place de Vadjectif épithéte dans etc., Mél. Graux 536. DRonpr, 
adiectivum quo ordine ap. Caes, et in Cic. oratt. coniunctum sit cum substantivo, 
Hamb. 1884. CKossax, de ablat. abs. usu ap. Caes., Gumbinnen 1858. Reixgarprt, 
d. tempp. u. modi bei Caes., Heilbr. 1859. AHuva, d. consec. tempp. des praes. hist. 
zunichst bei Caes., JJ. 81, 877. 125, 281; RhM. 40, 897. FWania, d. praes. hist. in 
Caes. b. g., Vienna 1883. Glau: § 883,16. PUnporrn, d. Tempp. in konjunktiv. 
Nebensitzen der or. obl. b. Caes., Leobschiittz 1885. JPmem: § 177,381.19. BR 
Scuwenke, Gerundium und Gerundivum b. Caes. u. Nep., Frankenb. i/Sch]. 1852, 
CGoa.rrz, Gerund. u. Supin. bei Caes., Rogasen 1887. AProcxscn, Gebr. d. Ne- 
bensitze bei C. I, Bautzen 1870; d. consec. tempp. b. C., Eisenb. 1874. ATxuOsrex, 
de voce gvop ap. Caes, I, Lund 1878, DRuixor, z. Sprachgebr. des Caes. (er Que 
Atquk ac), Gott. 1880. Ine on anteguam und rricsquam in Caes., Wirtt. Korr.-Bl. 
83, 460. FKwoxs, sic and nunc in the or. obl. (in Caes.), Bernb. 1881. RMxxasg, 
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JJ. 137,67. KLorexz, Anaphora u. Chiasmus in Caes. b. g., Creuzb. 1876. Kitt, 
obss. gramm. in Caes., Braunsb. 1875. HHarrz, Beitr. z. Sprachgebr. d. Caes., 
Frankf. a. O. 1875. FFronzicn, Realistisches u. Sprachliches zu Caes., in the 
Festschr. z. Zirich. Phil.-Vers. 1887. (Alleged) differences of languages between 
b. g. VII and b. g. I-VI: Gluw, Berl. ph. Wechr. 1886, 1010. Cf. § 196, 11 ad fin. 


196. Of Caesar’s literary works only his Memoirs (commen- 
tarii) are preserved. These contain the history of the first 
seven years of the Gallic war in seven books, and the history of 
the Civil war down to the Alexandrine war in three books, and 
lie midway between a mere collection of materials, or the rapid 
and sketchy remarks of a diary, and a carefully elaborated his- 
torical work. But artless and unpretentious as the form is, it is 
equally attractive in its brevity, perspicuity and definiteness; 
while the substance, which is manifestly the direct product of 
the events, is most carefully weighed and meditated. Without 
any flagrant violation of truth, the author knows thoroughly 
how to interpret the facts in his favour or, if more convenient, 
to pass them over in silence; without ever boasting or sacrificing 
the semblance of an objective ‘historia,’ he perfectly succeeds in 
displaying his personal merits to the greatest possible advantage, 
in justifying his actions and clearing his motives. The books on 
the Gallic war were published on its termination, a. 703/51; 
those on the Civil war do not seem to have been finished. 


1. Scer. Tul. 56 reliquit et rerum suarum commentarios gallici civilisque belli 
pompeiani. Cic. Brut. 262 etiam commentarios quosdam scripsit rerum suarum valde 
quidem probandos, nudi enim sunt, recti et venusti, omni ornatu orationis tamquam 
veste detracta: sed dum voluit alios habere parata unde sumerent qui vellent scribere 
historiam, ineptis gratum fortasse fecit qui volent illa calamistris inurere: sanos quidem 
homines a scribendo deterruit: nihil enim est in historia pura et illustri brevitate 
dulcius. Hintivs b, g. 8, praef. Caesaris nostri commentarios rerum gestarum Galliae 

- contexui etc. constat inter omnes nihil tam operose ab aliis esse perfectum quod 
non horum elegantia commentariorum supereur, qui sunt editi ne scientia tantarum 
rerum scriploribus desil adeoque probantur omnium iudicio ut praerepta, non praebita 
facultas scriptoribus videatur, . . . ceteri quam bene alque emendate, nos etiam 
quam facile atque celeriler eos perfecerit scimus. Suxron. Iul. 56 Pollio Asinius 
parum duigenter parumque integra veritate composilos putal, cum Caesar pleraque et 
quae per alios erant gesta temere crediderit et quae per se vel consulto vel eliam 
memoria lapsus perperam ediderit, existimatque rescripturum et correcturum fuisse 
(§ 221, 6). The latter can only apply to the bell. civ.; see Kocuty-R¢srow, Einl. 
z. gall. Krieg 93. Various misrepresentatiuns of facts are pointed out eg. by 
Dacaasy, GR. 3, 756. Cassius Dio is entirely at one with Caesar in his account 
of the conquest of Gaul; HHavrt, Phil. 41, 152. DGJertogrsma, de fide et auctorit. 
Cassii Dionis, Leid. 1879. Srrano 4, p. 177 calls the work brouytyara, Prur. Caes. 
22 (and Syumacu. ep.-4, 18 and Axator ep. ad Parthen. 39) dgnuepides (cf. Arran. 
Celt. 18 é» vais idias—for which Woxruinx, phil. Anz. 5, 181, reads ég¢nudmos— 
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dvaypagais ruw ldiwy Epyww), Surp. (8.v. Tdeos Lov\sos Kaicap) repl rot iiov Biov.—By 
a strange mistake the commentarii were already at an early period attributed 
to Suetonius; e.g. by Onosius 6, 7 hane historiam Suetonius Tranquillus plenissime 
explicuit, cuius nos competentes portiunculas decerpsimus (here follows an extract 
from Caesar), and Aro... Sip. ep. 9, 14 (§ 349, 1) certainly includes the com- 
mentarii under the opera Suetonii: at the same place on account of the preface being 
uddressed to Balbus by Hirtius, Ap. Sid. designates bell. gall. b.8as Balbi ephemeris! 
In several early MSS. of the commentarii they appear under the name of Suetonius. 
Cf. Rotn’s Suet. p. ci. The error probably arose from the title being taken to 
refer not to the wars described by Caesar, but to those conducted by him, so that 
Suetonius, as Caesar’s biographer, was supposed to be the chronicler of his deeds. 


2. The manuscripts of the commentarii are divided into two classes, the one 
(a), which. is on the whole preferable, contains only the eight books de bello gallico, 
the other (8), which likewise possesses a high independent value, gives all the books 
with the continuations. To the first (the ‘integri’ or ‘ lacunosi') belong esp. Paris. 
5763 (Floriacensis) s. IX/X (Cuarrcaiy t. 46; from this MS, are copied the Leid. 
Voss. Q. 53 s, XI, Cuatec. t. 50, 1) and its duplicate Vatic. 3864 s. XI, Bongars. 
I in Amsterdam s. IX/X, Paris. 5006 (Moysiacensis) s. XI (Cuarre. t. 47) and 
others; to the second (the so-called ‘interpolati') belong the Paris. 5764 (Thuaneus) 
a. XNI/XII (Cuatec. t. 48; MGirtpavurr, phil. Streifzige, Freib. 1886, 460), Vatic. 
8324 (Ursinianus) s. XII, Vindob. 95 s. XIII (Caare. t. 50, 2) and others. The 
division into two classes was made at an early time: Orosius made use of MSS. 
of the second class for his abstract of the b. g. (n. 1). RScuxeiper, Z{GW. 89, 
Jahresber, 154. The worthless scholia in Caes. et Sall. (ed. EHepicxer, Quedlinb. 
1879) from a cod, Paris. s. EX usually follow class 8. On the cod. Ashburnham. 
(now in Florence) s. X (it belongs to the first class, but is complete, and it counts 
the bella from b. 1-18, giving to the b. c. only 2 instead of 3 books), see TuStaneu, 
Phil. 45, 213. The close of bell. gall. VIII and of b, hispan. is not extant in any 
MS.; bell. civ. has many lacunae. On the MSS. of both classes see Niprerpry’s ed. 
1847, p. 87. HJ Hetcer, Phil. 17, 492. 19, 466. 81,816; Phil. Suppl. 5,888. AFriceiy 
and AHoupgr introd. to their edd. DDertterses, Phil. 17, 649. WDittennenrcrr, 
Gott. gel. Anz. 1870, 14. BDinter, quaestt. Caesar., Grimma 1876 (cap. I de codd. 
Caes.). HWatrtusr, de Caess. codd. interpolatis, Grainb. 1885. RScuxriper and 
HMervsert, Z{GW. 39, Jahresber, 161. 173. ibid. 40, Jahresber. 262.—In MS. sub- 
scriptiones (e.g. in the Floriac., Ashburnham. and many others are minutes con- 
cerning the production of critical editions of the bell. gall. (cf. p. 59, 1.5 from the 
end): Julius Celsus Constantinus v.c. legi and Flavius Licerius Lupicinus legs (Sir- 
MOND, notae ad Ennod. p. 78, rightly takes the latter to be the son of Euprepia, the 
sister of Ennodius (§ 479); cf. Ennop. ep. 2, 15. 23. 3, 28. 6, 26. dict. 8 p. 443). 


8. Editions of the commentarii with the continuations by ILirsivs, Antv. 15%, 
TlScaricer, Leid. 1606. GJoxcermann, c, nott. varr., Frankf. 1604. JGopuixus, 
Par, 1678 (with ind. verbb.). Ex rec. IDavisir, Cantabr. 1706. 1727. C. nott. var. 
ed, IGGrarvivs, Leid. 1718 I. Likewise cura FOuprexporri1, Leid. 1737 (and 
Stuttg. 1822 I]).—Rec., optt. codd. auct. ann., quaestt. criticas praemisit CNir- 
PERDEY, Lps. 1847. Annot. crit. instruxit FDtsxer, Par. 1867 11.—Texts by C 
Nipperpey (Lps.* 1881), EHorrmanx (Vienna * 1883), FKeaner (Lps. 1861), FDC pxce 
(Par. 1866), JK Witte, Copenh.® 1877. BDinter (Lps. 1864-76 III [I * 1884) with 
the fragments) and others. 


4. German translations e.g. by ABavastarx (Stuttg.. Metzler), and (the Gall. 
war) by HKocaiy and WRestow (Berl.¢ 1886).—On a Greek translation (published 
by GJuncrruans, Frankf. 1606, by ABaumstarx, Freib. i. B. 1834), which was 
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formerly considered to be of critical value, but which was only made from R 
Steraancs’ ed. Par. 1544, see HJ Hecier, Phil. 12, 107. 


5, Naroctoy (1), précis des guerres de César, Par, 1835. WRestow, Heerwesen 
u. Kriegfihrung Caesars, Gotha 1855; Nordhausen 1862. MJiuns, Caes. Com- 
mentarien in ihrer lit. und kriegswissenschaftlichen Folgewirkung, Militar- 
Wochenbl. 1853, Beiheft 7, 843 sqq.—On the credibility of Caesar's Comm. 
Bresemer (Ber). 1835), FWixxetmann (Jahn's Archiv 2, 583), FEvssenuarprt (JJ. 85, 
755), FSrck (de . . . fide, Essen 1860. 6411). HRavcnenstein (n. 9), Petscn, 
d, hist. Glaubwirdigk. v. Caesars b. gall., Glackst. 1885, 85 I] and others. Cf. n. 8. 
—Criticism: BDixrer, Phil. 34,710; quaestt. Caes., Grimma 1876. OScnampacu, 
Mihlhaus. 1877. Mapvio, advers. 2, 246. FHarrz, coniectan. Caes., Altona 1896 
and many others. Cf. n. 11. 


6. On the date of publication of the books of the Gallic war see CEScHNEIpER 
in Wachler’s Philomathie 1, 184 (they were composed in the winter of 702/52 sq. 
and published probably in the spring of 703), Cf. GMezogr, ib. d. Abfassungszeit 
v. Caes. bell. gall., Landau 1875. FKesec, quo tempore scripserit Caes. librr. de 
b, gall., Odessa 1881. This vindication was intended to calm imminent tempests 
and impress the popular mind with an idea of Caesar's fitness for great emer- 
sencies, As Caesar had carried on his expeditions without special command of 
the Senate, he constantly endeavours to represent them as necessary mvasures of 
defence. His memoirs embrace only the events of war, which he relates as a 
Roman would do to Romans, without sentimentality and without disguising the 
cruelty and perfidiousness employed against tribes defending their rights and in- 
dependence. We perceive a certain pride on the part of the writer in describing 
the exploits of his faithful partisans. He carefully abstains from injuring the 
popular tendency of his work by going too much into military details. A critical 
epitome of the contents in Kocnry and Réstow, Einl. 2 gall. Krieg 51, Pretrxs- 
poner, Caesar num in bello gallico enarrando non nulla e fontibus transscripserit, 
Belyard 1879. Cf. KVexevicnun, JJ. 119. 786, also HScuttier, BifbayrG W. 16, 38. 


7. Editions of the bellum gallicum: CECScuxerper (rec. et ill., Halle 1840-35 
AI; only b. I-VID), AFrigece (rec., codd. contulit, comm. instr., Upsala 1861 IIT), 
recens. AHo.per (with an ind. verb. to b, I-VII), Freib, i, B. 1882.—MSeyrrxet, 
Halle? 1879. FRKraxer and WDitrensexcer, Berl. 1550. HRurisnanp, Stuttg.’ 
1886. A Dosexenz and BDintex, Lpz.® 1686. JK Wiitre, Havnia ‘1886. MGitLpaver, 
Freib. 1854. RMuxce, Gotha 1888 (in addition quaestt. Caes., Eisenach 1853). 
JPrawwer, Prague? 1888 HWattner, Paderb2 1887, GLoxe, Lond? 1868. CE 
Monru ey, Oxf. 1571. AKIssisrer, Lond. 1866. AGPrsketr, Camb. 1878. Bks. 1-3 
JHMergyweatuer and CCTancock, Lond. 1879, LScusitz, Lond. 1878, Bk. 7 
(iNustrated) WCockworrnyComrton, Lond, 1889. Artes and Jupsux, Boston, 1859 
(illustrated). 


8. Explanatory works. AP ates, de fide et auctoritate Caes. b. gall., Leignitz 
1854. HKocnty and WRisrow, Einl. z. Caes. gall, Krieg, Gotha 1857, BMCutrr, 
zu Cars. b. g., Kaiserslaut. 1877. WPacr, ZfGW. 32, 161. 35, 275; Berl. phil. 
Wschr. 4, 1208, 1241. 1273. JCLacrer, Schwabach 1683-86 III; BifbayrGW. 21, 
19. 48. HBacwaxn, Vienna 1885, BHorxer, Wiener-Neustadt 1878. 1879 II.— 
CWGccécx, die keltischen Namen bei Caes., Munich 1857. HJHe.ier, de nomi- 
nibus celticis in Caes., Phil. 17, 270.—Geographie des transalpinischen Gallien ven 
IvHerxex (Munich 1886), AvGécer, Caesars gall. Krieg u. Teile s. Birgerkriegs, 
Freib.? 1690 TI, AvConavern, Caes. gg. d. Germanen am Rhein, Jahrbb. der 
rheinl. Altert. Fr. 43, 1. WRtsrow, Atlas zu Cas. gall. Kr, Stuttg. 1568. 
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CFMerer and AKocs, Atl. zu Caes. b. g., Essen 1879. AvKamrex, descriptiones 
nobiliss. ap. class. locorum ser. I: xv ad Caes. b. g. tabb., Gotha 1853. FTVixe, 
Caesar in Kent, Lond. 1886. HPJupsox, Caesar's army (illustrated), Boston, 1888. 


9. Since Napoleon III (§ 194, 1) devoted his studies to this subject, France has 
made innumerable geographical and military contributions to it. Enumeration 
and criticism of the works in question by HJHeuzer, Phil. 19, 465, 22, 99. 285, 26, 
652. $1, 314. 511. KTuowann, der Franzis. Atlas zu Caes. b. g. (see § 194, 1,1. 7), 
Ziir, 1868-74 I1L].—EDessarpins, géogr. de la Gaule Romaine, Par. 1876-75 IT. 
J Maisstat, Cés. en Gaule, Par. 1863-81 III. JScnvumnercer, Caesar u. Ariovist, 
Colmar 1877. CvKawprx, die Helvetierschlacht bei Bibracte, Gotha 1878. H 
Ravcnensteis, d. Feldz. Caes.s gg. die Helvetier m, Abh. tb. d. Glaubwirdigk. v. 
Caes. b. gall., Jena 1882. KvVeirn ind. Mon. Schr. f. d. Gesch. West-Deutsch]. 
vol. 4.5.6and others. TuBerux, z. Gesch. u. Topogr. d. Rheinlande, Lpz. 1882, 1. 25, 


10, The three books of the bellum civile are unmistakably weaker, they are 
less carefully elaborated and contain many undoubted traces of negligence and 
inaccuracy. Moreover the text, for which one class of MSS. (§ 196, 2) is wanting, 
is in a most deplorable condition. On this subject see FHormany, de origine b. c. 
Caesariani, Berl. 1857, and TnMommsen, die Rechtsfrage zw. Caes. u. dem Senat, 
Abh. d. Bresl. hist.-philol. Ges, 1 (1857), 1. AvGouer, see n. 8. RScuxxipsr, Ierda, 
Berl. 1886, 

Storret, hist. de Jul. César, Guerre civile; continuation of the work of 
Napoleon III ($194, 1) (with Atl.), Par. 1888 II. JvHerxer, Geographie zu Caesars 
b.c., Munich 1836, LHevzxy, opérations militaires de Ceés. étudiées sur le terrain 
par la mission de Macédoine, Par. 1885.—HGLipe, die Glaubwirdigk. C.s im b. 
c., Kiel 1871. Cf. n. 8. Strenxer, d. tendenziise Charakter v. Caes. b. c., Laneb. 
1873. 75 II. OBasiner, de b. c. Caes., Dorp, 1883. 


11. Editions of the b. c., with notes ete. by JCHetn (Sulzbach‘ 1857), 
ADongrenz and BDtxter, Lpz$ 1854. FKaaxer and FHorsany, Berl.® 1985. 
CEMonurerey, Oxf. 1873.—Criticism: JNGForcanammer, de vera . . . emendandi 
ratione (Havn. 1852), HHartz (Zillichau 1564), LVirtaaser (Vienna 1864), WH 
Roscurr, JJ. 115, 559, KScune.ce, ib, 562, EHerzoa, JJ. 117, 621 and others, 

Recent controversy as to Caesar's authorship: (HMosxer) num Caesar b. c. 
scripserit, Culmbach (1865). Hriptmass, Essen 1867. RWuotke, quaest. Cavsa- 
rianae, Neisse? 1885. KRMenor, de auctoribus comm, de b. c. (2, 1-16) qui Caesaris 
nomine feruntur, Weim. 1873 (2, 1-4. 8-16 are said to be by Trebonius, see § 210, 
9). Cf. HHartz, phil. Anz. 6, 202; AEvssxen, Bifbayr GW. 10, 205; JB. 1881 2, 
230. AHco, JB. 1573, 1169. BDister, quacstt. Caesar, Grimma 1876, 82 attempts 
to prove Hirtius to be the author of 3, 108-112.—The attempts of Mescx (see 
above), Perensvorrr, Vexepicrr (n. 6 ad fin.) and others to prove from variations 
of idiom, style ets. in the commentarii, that Caesar literally embodied the reports 
sent to him by the legates, have been unsuccessful, Caesar, when composing this 
work, of course availed himself, when necessary, of the materials which were to 
b» found in his military bureau, including the despatches of his officers and the 
reports which he himself had made to the Senate (cf. b. g. 2, 35. 4,38. 7, 90. Surr. 
Tul. 56), but in the description of the services of the legates and of their reports 
the same spirit, language, and style prevail as in the rest of the work. 


197. After Caesar’s death his nearest friends thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to describe also those expeditions which he 
had not narrated himself, being his last year in Gaul, and the 
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Alexandrine, African and Spanish wars. It is evident that they 
are by different writers. The history of the Spanish war betrays an 
utter want of style, that of the African war being superior to it 
in that respect; but while the first is awkward and uncouth, the 
second is written in a distorted and inflated style. The account 
of the eighth year of the war in Gaul is by A. Hirtius. The 
narrative of the Alexandrine war also shows an educated writer 
who endeavours to imitate Caesar’s style, but it is doubtful 
whether Hirtius or perhaps C. Oppius was its author. The 
bellum Africum and Hispaniense must be by persons who had 
taken part in the war, though perhaps only in an inferior position, 
and whom Caesar’s friends had asked to write down their remin- 
iscences of it, perhaps that they might some day be used as the 
basis for a more artistic narrative. 


1. Scer. Iul. 56: Alexandrini Africique et Hispaniensis (belli) incertus auctor 
est. alii Oppium putant, alii Hirtium, qui etiam Gallici belli novissimum imperfec- 
tunvjue librum suppleverit. See the praefatio to b. g. VIII expressly ascribed by 
Suet. 1.1. to Hirtius: coactus adsiduis tuis vocibus, Balbe, . . . rem difficillimam 
suscepi. Caesaris nostri commentarios rerum gestarum Galliae non cohaerentibus 
superioribus alque insequentibus eius scriptis conterui (i.e. ‘I have re-established the 
context by filling up with b. g. VIII the wide gap between b. g. VII and b.c. I’), 
novissimumque imperfectum ab rebus gestis Alexandriae confeci usque ad exitum non 
quidem civilis dissensionis, cuius finem nullum videmus, sed vitae Caesaris . . . mihi 
ne ilud quidem accidit ut Alerandrino atque Africano bello interessem. quae bella 
.« - ex parte nobis Caesaris sermone sunt nota, Hence it appears that this continua- 
tion was written after Caesar's death, at a time when a war with M. Antony had 
become probable and it was indeed impossible to foresee any end of the Civil war; 
it is also clear that it was written by an intimate friend of Caesar, but not by 
Cornelius Balbus, whence we are left to choose between C. Oppius and A. Hirtius. 
The latter is mentioned (see above) unequivocally as the author of b. g. VIII by 
Suetonius, so also the MSS. (Hirtii incipit liber VIII and so forth). Inthe pref. to 
b.g. VUI Hirtius announces his intention (which is here supposed to have been 
already carried out) of describing all the wars down to Caesar’s death. But as 
Hirtius was killed on the 27th April 711/48, he was unable to bring his scheme to 
completion. He only got as far as the close of b. g. VIII (and perhaps of b. alex., 
cf. however n. 6). After his death Caesar's intimate friends took care that the rest 
of the wars of Caesar should not remain unchronicled, and in order to make the 
series outwardly complete they added the bell. (alex.) afr. and b. hisp., which were 
written at their behest by persons who had taken part in those wars. Darcmayy, 
GR.3, 76. CNuprerpey, de supplementis commentariorum Caesaris, Berl. 1846 = ed. 
Cavs. 1847, p. 8. Koécniy-Rosrow, Einl. z. gall. Krieg 105. Cf. Perersporrr, ZfGW. 
84, 215. HScuitier, BifbayrGW. 16, 246, AEvssner, JB. 1883 2, 136. 


2. Both Hirtius and Oppius possessed the education necessary for attempting 
historical composition, but both were too accomplished writers to be the authors of 
the bell. hisp. and afr. Hirtius was caused by Caesar, a. 709/45, while in Spain, 
to write an answer to Cicero's panegyric on Cato, in the form of an epistle to 
Cicero, full of flattery of the latter (Cic. Att. 12, 40, 1. 41, 4. 44,1. 45,3. 47,3). A 
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short letter from Hirtius to Cicero is found in Cic, Att. 15,6. The fragments of 
Hirtius e. g. in Dintin’s ed. of Caesar 3, 159. 


8. Oppius was also a writer. In particular, he wrote a life of Caesar, quoted 
by Prut. Pompei. 10 (‘Orrly pév, Stay wepl Kaloapos woreuluw } pituw daréyyrat, 
opbdpa df misrevew per evdaBelas) and 17 (on Caesar's personal courage), as well 
as by Sver. Iul. 58 (circa victum C. Oppius adeo indifferentem docet ut etc.). 
Hence may be derived the quotation in Prin. NH. 11, 104 (C. Marium .. . 
Oppius auctor est) conceruing Marius’ severity to himself. Cf. Suet. Iul. 53. C. 
Oppius . . . librum edidit, non esse Caesaris filium quem Cleopatra dicat, Oppius 
appears to have been made use of in the first part of Plutarch’s biography of 
Caesar. GTuouret, Leipz. Studien 1, 846. Also Cuanis. GL. 1, 147, 3 Oppius de 
vila Cassii (Caesaris HPeter), idem de vita prioris Africani (Get. 6,1, 2). It may 
be supposed that the work named in the first place was directed against the 
assassin of Caesar, C. Cassius, while the latter contained a comparison between 
Caesar and Africanus the Elder, which would most likely be in Caesar's favour 
(Mommsen, rom. Forsch. 2, 502). This Oppius (not the legate mentioned b. afr. 68, 
4) was believed by many to have been concerned in the continuation of the Caesarian 
commentarii; see Suet. Iul. 56 (above n. 1); this could be possible only as regards 
the bell. alex. (cf. however n. 6); bell. afr. and hisp. show so low a degree of culture 
that they cannot well be attributed to Oppius (n. 7,8); and for both works such 
authorship is precluded by the fact that the writers took part in the wars, whereas 
Oppius was at that time in Rome (as was the elder Balbus, n. 4).—_FRCKausss, lectt. 
Diodor., Hadamar 1832 p. 35. 


4. L. Cornelius Balbus of Gades (§ 179, 86), to whom Hirtius’ letter before 
b. g. VII is addressed, seems to have written on Caesar; see Scer. Iul. 81 cuins 
rei (omens of Caesar's death) . . . auctor est Cornelius Balbus, familiarissimus 
Caesaris,an expression which scarcely allows us to think of Balbus minor (§ 209, 4); 
(HPeres, hist. fragm. p. xxi takes a different view). On Sip. Aro.t. 9, 14 (quis 
» »« « Balbi ephemeridem [on Caesar] adaequaverit) cf. § 196, 1 in fin. Letters 
from Balbus maior to Cicero of 706/49 ap. Cic. ad Att. 8, 15 A.9,7 B. 9,138 A; 
ne written conjointly with Oppius ib, 9, 7 A. Cf. FFrouuicn, n. 7 below, and 
EWo6otrriix, phil. Anz. 5 (1873), 180. EJvu..izx, de L. Corn. Balbo maiore, Par. 
1886. JHocus, de L. Corn. Balbo p. L, Rossleben 1882. 


5. The arrangement of bell, gall, VIII is good, the language of the best period, 
though the style lacks Caesar's vigour and is rather languid, lifeless and mono- 
tonous (Niprerpey 1847, p. 13). This appears especially in the periods (preference 
for cum, connection through the relative etc.) and in the construction. EFiscner, 
B. 8 des b. g. u. das b. alex., Passau 1880 (also HScatnugr, phil. Anz. 11, 89). 


6. The bellum alexandrinum (incorrectly so called after c. 1-33) shows, when 
compared with b. VIII de b. g., greater command of style and, perhaps owing to the 
increased interest of the subject, a more lively colouring, but its peculiarities of 
diction bear a striking resemblance to b. g. VIII (e.g. the absence of licet, quamvis, 
antequam); but it also shows a distinct difference on many points, 80 that it is 
hazardous to attribute it also to Hirtius, as Niprxapry does, The authorship of 
Hirtius (and of Oppius, who next to him would have the strongest claim, n. 3 ad 
fin.) is negutived, though not absolutely, by two passages (8, 1, 19, 6) which seem 
to attest the participation of the author in the Alex. war, whereas Hirtius (and 
Qppius) did not take part in it (b. g. & praef. 8). 


7. In the bell. africanum on the other band, the narrative is more circum- 
stantial and chronological on the surface; the author, politically irresponsible, 
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manifests clumsily his reverence for Caesar, and parades his hatred of the Pom- 
peians ; the diction is careless and sometimes vulgar (e.g. the incorrect use of the 
plupf.); the writer attempts to be grandiloquent without success, his command of 
words is limited (e.g. interim occurs 68 times), and he employs expressions and con- 
structions (e.g. frequently the hist, inf.) foreign to Hirtius (Nipperpey p. 15). Cf. 
n. 2. It is probably the work of some subaltern who took part in the war. 
FFrounicu, das b. afr. sprachl. u. hist. behandelt, Brugg 1872. AKoucen, see n, 8.— 
CuTissot, la campagne de César en Afrique, Mém. de l'acad. des inser. 81 (1894), 2. 


& The bell. hispanien se also is minute, betraying indeed incapacity to dis- 
tinguish between essential and useless details ; the superficial parts of the narrative 
are amplified to an intolerable extent; idioms belonging to the popular language 
are here more numerous, including a false use of the plupf. and of the conjunctive 
in relation to the indicative, several peculiar usages (quod instead of the accus. c. 
inf., bene multi and so forth); even gross blunders are common. There is hardly 
@ trace of period and style. The author's want of education is brought into 
strong relief by the numerous citations (e.g. from Ennius) which he introduces 
(Nipperpey, p. 24), and by his grandiloquent orations and descriptions of battles. 
JDecexnart, de b. Hisp. elocutione et fide, Wtrzb. 1877. AKo6uter, de b. afr. 
et hisp. latinitate, Acta semin. phil. Erl. 1. 8367. The corruptions of the text may 
perhaps be partially due to the hasty composition of the work. Nippeapry p. 
33.—CECScunxrper, nova bell. hisp. recensio, and de indagando belli hisp. scrip- 
tore, Bresl. 1837.—CF criscner, obss. critt. de b. hisp., Meissen 1876. 85 IT; JJ. 117, 
278. 119, 849 and in the Meissener Festprogr. 1879. 


9. L. Aurunculeius Cotta, Caesar's legate in Gaul (¢ 700/54 or 701/58; PRE. 1%, 
2183) wrote according to Arnen. 6, p. 278 repli rijs‘Pwualuw woksrelas obyypanua, 8 ry 
rarpiy iuwy (a Roman is speaking) y¢yparra: gwvy, which is quoted LL in re- 
ference to the expedition to Britain (699/55). Btcnerer, JJ. 111, 186. Cic. Att. 
13, 44, 3 (a. 709/45) scire omnia non acerbum est, vel de Cotta . . . Cottam velim 
mthi mittas (to the Tusculanum). Libonem (§ 172, 6) mecum habeo et habueram 
ante Cascam: the latter words seem to relate to an otherwise unknown historical 
work by a certain Casca (perhaps one of the two brothers P. and C. Servilius 
Casca, PRE. 6, 1120, 46. 47). Cf. § 159, 19. 


198. Cornelius Nepos was born in Upper Italy, and was 
a friend of both Cicero and Atticus and also of his younger 
countryman Catullus, His life may be said to fall between 
655/99 and 730/24. Besides erotic poems, three books of Chro- 
nica were his earliest work, but he seems also to have written 
a geographical treatise. His other writings show that he was 
influenced by Varro, for they were directed to the history of 
manners and customs and had a biographical and moral tendency. 
In this way he wrote five books of Exempla, and the elaborate 
biographies of Cato the Elder and Cicero, and especially his last 
and most comprehensive work de viris illustribus, in at least sixteen 
books, in which the lives of Romans and foreigners were placed in 
paralle] juxtaposition. The parts of it which we possess, the work 
de excellentibus ducibus exterarum gentium and the biographies 


* 
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of Cato and of Atticus (being an extract from his work dé 
historicis latinis), are often valuable for their lucidity of arrange- 
ment, unpretentious tone, and fair and sympathetic judgments; 
but they hardly attain even a moderate level of accuracy and 
trustworthiness as historical essays, and are equally inferior in 
style, owing to the frequency of popular and colloquial idioms. 


1. His praenomen is unknown. According to Ausox. op. 23, 9 he was a native 
of Gaul. Pun. NH. 8, 127: Nepos, Padi accola, Prin. ep. 4, 28, 1 to Vibius 
Severus: Herenninus Severus . . . magni aestimat in bibliotheca sua ponere ima- 
gines muntcipum tuorum, Cornelii Nepotis et T. Catit (the Insubrian, § 178, 3). As 
of the four Insubrian towns (Prot. 3, 1, 33) only one, Ticinum, is on the Po, it is 
possible that this should be considered to be the birthplace of C. N. (Momsex, 
Herm. 3, 62). GFUneer, Abh. d. Miinch. Akad. 16, 1, 135 takes a different view. 


2. For chronological data Hisronyu. ad Pammach. 12 (2, 419 Vall.): refert 
. « . Cornelius Nepos se praesente . . . eam pro Cornelio . . . defensionem perora- 
tam (a. 689/65, see § 180, 1"). Prin. NH. 9, 137 Nepos Cornelius, qui divi Augusts 
principatu obiit (cf. 10, 60), me, inqutl, iuvene violacea purpura vigebat . . . nec 
multo post rubra Tarentina, huic successit dibapha Tyria. . . . hac P. Lentulus 
Spinther aedilis curulis (a. 691/68) primus in praetexta usus improbabatur. Cf. ib. 
36, 59. 2, 169 Nepos Cornelius auctor est Eudorum quendam sua aetate, cum Lathyrum 
regem (Ptolomaeus VIL Lathyros 687/117-674/80) fugeret etc. A. 710/44 he lost 
a son, who was then puer (Cic. Att. 16, 14, 4). From the passages quoted, as well 
as from the admiration with which he looks up to Atticus (b. 645/109), we may 
conclude that Nepos was born about 695/99. Conx. Nepos 25, 19, 1 (quoniam fortuna 
nos superstites ei esse voluit) does not (as Uneer 1.). 136 supposes) prove him to 
have been of the same age as Atticus. For some unknown reason Hierox. on Eus. 
Chron. does not mention him until a. Abr. 1977=714/40: Cornelius Nepos scriptor 
historicus clarus habetur. He survived Catullus (Att. 12, 4) and Atticus (+ 722/82; 
Att. 19,1), but we do not know how long he lived after the publication of his 
supplement to the life of Atticus (see p. 344, 1. 18).—It is a question whether 
Nepos is mentioned with Atticus (§ 172, 1) as a bookseller in Fronro. See p, 20 
Nab. quorum (of authors) libri pretiosiores habentur et summam gloriam retinent, 
st sunt @ Lampadione (§ 188, 4) aut Staberio (§ 159,10) aut . . . aut... 
aut Aelio (§ 148,2) . . . aut Altico aut Nepote. 


3. For his relations to Atticus, Cicero and Catullus see Att. 18, 7 saepe 
propter familiarilatem domesticis rebus interfuimus. Atticus living 658/86-689/65 
in Athens, their familiarias cannot have commenced before 690/64.—Ge LL. 15, 
28, 1 exaggerates: Cornelius Nepos . . . M. Ciceronis ut qui mazxime amicus 
JSamiliaris fuit. For Cicero's correspondence with Nepos see p. 818 1.8. A frag- 
ment in Suet. Iul. 55; froma letter of Nepos to Cic. in Lacranr, inst. 8, 15, 10 
(see § 50, 8). See also Cic. ad Att. 16, 5, 5. 16, 14, 4. Catullus was perhaps 
recommended to his compatriot on coming to Rome and was patronised, and 
even mentioned by him (n. 4) in his Chronica ; see Catuct. 1, 8. 

4. Lost writings, 1) Erotic poems. Puin. ep. 5, 8, 6 a bonis inter quos vel 
praecipue numerandus est P. Vergilius, Cornelius Nepos . . . non quidem hi 
senalores, sed sanctitas morum non distat ordinibus.—2) Chronica. Cartons. 1,5 
tam tum cum ausus es unus Italorum Omne aevum tribus explicare chartis, Doctis, 
Iuppiter, et laboriosie, Grew. 17, 21, 8 Cornelius Nepos in primo chronico (cf. 17, 21, 
1 ex libris qui chronici appellantur), Avson. ep. 16 apologos Titiani et Nepotis 
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chronica, quasi alios apologos (nan et ipsa instar sunt fabularum) . . . miisé. 
That Saturn should have been treated as a human being (Mix. Fer. Oct. 21, 4) 
points to Euhemerism. The whole work was probably a chronological abridg- 
ment such as Atticus and Varro composed, only perhaps giving a fairer proportion 
of space to non-Roman subjects (e.g. the lives of Greek heroes, such as Alexander 
the Great, and poets such as Homer and Archilochos), A few fragments from 
it in CHaim’s edition (1871) 119. HPxrers hist. rom. fragm. 218.—According 
to Catull. 1.1. these Chronica do not appear to have been published later than 
61/63 (cf. Scuwane, quaestt. Catull. 296): the words as there given unus Italorum 
suggest that Nepos wrote his abridgment earlier than did Varro and Atticus their 
similar works, which is certain as far as Atticus is concerned (§ 172, 2, b).—3) 
Exempla. Cnamis. GL. 1,146 Nepos exemplorum II, Guu. 6,18, 11 Cornelius 
Nepos in litroexemplorum quinto . . , litteris mandavit, The quotations from 
it (in Hat» 1.1. 120. Perse fragm. 224) seem to prove that the anthor had, in 
the spirit of Varro, contrasted old Rome with the city in his own time. Mamurra 
(+ 704 45?) was mentioned, and perhaps from it was also taken Scer. Aug. 77 nor 
amplias ter bibere eum solitum super cenam in castris apud Mutinam Cornelius Nepos 
tradit, Pliny may have used it; see LUruicns, die Quellenregister d. letzten 
Bucher des Plin. (Wurzb. 1876) 6.—4) Biography of Cato. Corx. Nep. Cat. 3, 5 
hutus de vita et moribus plura in eo libro perseculi sumus quem separatim de eo fecimus 
royats T. Pomponii Altici, quare studiovos Catonis ad illud volumen delegamus.—-5) 
Life of Cicero, a panegyric, probably composed after his death. Getz. 15, 28, 2 
Cornelius Nepow . . .) M. Ciceronis uf qui mazime amicus familiaris fuit . . . 
ta librorum primo quos de vita illius composuil errasse videtur.—6) A work on 
geography, as it would seem, in the manner of the Paradoxographi (cf. Cicero's 
Admiranda, above § 186, 4), without critical sifting of the reports but giving the 
distances. Prix. NH. 5, 4 miuus profecto mirentur portentosa Graeciae mendacia de 
his . . . prodita qui cogitent nostros nuperque paulo minus monstrifica quaedam 
- « « tradidissee, . . . quaeque alia Cornelius Nepos avidissime credidit. 
Further notices of the work in Hat» 11. 126. FCirotta, Nepote e le scienze 
natarali, Riv. di fil. 11, 3¢2.—7) Sver. gramm. 4 Cornelius Nepos libello quo dis- 
tinguil litteratum (the learned grammarian) ab erudito (the scholar): was it a 
separate treatise or perhaps the preface to the grammatici illustres (p. 343, 1. 21 
from the end) ? 


5. Sceros. ap. Hieron. 2, 821 Vall: (de virie illustribus scripserunt) apud 
Latinos . . . Varro(in his Imagines), Sanxtra, Nepos, Hyginuset . . . Tran- 
quilles, Gevv. 11, 8,5 in libro Corneli Nepotis de inlustribus viris XIII (on Cato; 
GCortess has attempted, but not convincingly, to connect with this the fragment 
quoted above § 127,11. 8 aqq.; see Bicuerxe, RhM. 39,623), Cuaris. GL. 1, 141 
Cornelius Nepos inlustrium XV and: Cornelius Nepos inlustrium virorum libro XVI; 
ef. ib. 220, Nepos de inlustribus viris If. References to this are found in Corn. 
Nepos himself: Dion 8, 2 sed de hoc in eo libro plura sunt exposita qui de historicis 
graecis conscriplus est. Besides this,a book on the Roman historians: of this there 
are extant the vitae of Atticus and of Cato (Censorius) with the heading ez libro 
Cornelii: Nepotis de latinis historicis and under the same heading fragments of the 
letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi (§ 123, 6 1. 9): in this latter in- 
stance the specification of the book is certainly erroneous; Nepos could treat of 
the Gracchi only in a book de latinis oratoribus. Nirverpry, op. 99. Lastly on” 
Cicero as an historian (§ 186, 1 }. 3) a notice in the cod. Guelferb. Gud. 278 s. XIII 
Cornelius Nepos in libro de historicis latinis. Cf. also Sust. rhet. 3 (§ 158, 3 1. 6). 
The book de Jat. hist. was published during the lifetime of Atticus (between 
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719/85 and 721/38); Nepos added the conclusion when a new edition was brought 
out after his death (722/32): Att. 1, 19 sqq. hactenus Attico vivo edita a nobis sunt. 
nunc. . . reliqua perseyuemur ; perhaps after the battle of Actium (a. 723/31), 
in consequence of which Octavian received the title of imperator; see 19,2 in 
affinitatem pervenit Imperatoris, Divi filit. Momsen, mon. Ancyr. p. 33. 


Praef. 8 in hoc exponemus libro de vita excellentium imperatorum. 15, 4,6 
uno hoc volumine vitam excellentium virorum complurium concludere constiluimus 
quorum separatim multis milibus versuum complures scriptores ante nos explicarunt, 
23, 13, 4 tempus est huius libri facere finem et Romanorum explicare imperatores, quo 
Jacilius collatis factis qui viri praeferendi sint possit iudicari, Among the foreign 
tmperatores the Greek (20) are those first treated of, then comes a supplement: 
then after a short survey of the Greek kings who were also imperafores, Hamilcar 
and Hannibal. Cf. 21,1, 1 Ai fere fuerunt graecae gentis duces (among their number 
the Carian Datames) qui memoria diyni videantur, praecter reges; namque eos 
altingere noluimus quod omnium res gestae separatim sunt relatae (in the book de 
regibus), This work on Greek heroes (vitae 1-20) is dedicated to Atticus (praef. 1, 
1): the supplement was added (perhaps in a new edition) at a later time, after 
the death of Atticus (722/32; Hann. 18, 1 Alticus—scriptum reliquit)—A book de 
pottiy lalinis is indicated by quotations in Surton. vita Terent. p. 27, 6. 81, 2 R., 
one de grammaticis perhaps in Suet. gramm. 4 (see n. 4 fin.).—According to this 
the viri illustres were classed according to the departments in which they dis- 
tinguished themselves, and under these departments foreigners (the title of the 
book now extant is de excellentibus ductbus exterarum gentium) and Romans were 
treated of together, just asin Varro's Imagines (above p. 260 1,15). The quotations 
from non-extant books in Hau 1.1. 121. Peter, hist. fragm, 219. It is improbable 
that artists (painters etc.) were also treated of in this work, and that, as Brunn 
and Furtwingler (see § 318, 3) recently maintained, Pliny availed himself of them 
in his NH. LUaticus, d. Quellenregister zu Plin. letzten Bichern (Wirzb. 1878). 
For a characteristic description of the whole work cf. also 16,1, 1 vereor . . 
ne non vilam eius enarrare, sed historiam videar scribere. 15,1, 3 cum exprimere 
imaginem consueludinis atyue vitae velimus. 25, 19, 1 rerum exemplis lectores 
docebimus . . . sos cuique mores plerumque conciliare fortunam, Moral reflec- 
tions 8, 2, 3. 8,8,2. The work frequently used by Plutarch: Marcell. 30. Pelop. 
et Marcell. comp. 1. Lucull. 43. 


6. Gei1, 15, 28, 1 expresses himself coolly Cornelius Nepos rerum memoriae non 
indiligens. Quintilian does not mention him in his lst of the Roman historians, 
and Pliny (n. 4, fin.) charges him with credulity. The work which we possess 
entirely bears out this estimate of his literary position. It is difficult to find 
out his reason for selecting this or that general among the duces or impera- 
tores and omitting such men as Brasidas, Aratos, Philopoimen, Kleomenes II 
and others; nor is his lengthy treatment in harmony with the importance of the 
events ; he neglects important authorities, e.g. Herodotos. The authorities whom 
he mentions (e.g. Deinon, Polybios, Seilenos, Theopompos, Thukydides, Timaios, 
Xenophon) are not always those of whom he has chiefly made use. Ephoros e.g. 
is not named, but is much used (in the Lys. Themist. Paus. Alc. ; perhaps Valerius 
Antias was also employed ; see HHavrert. de auct. de vir. ill. libro 40; § 414, 4). 
He employs his authorities negligently and sometimes mistakes their meaning. 
The order of the duces and the arrangement of events in the biographies are void 
of plan, without just discrimination of important and unimportant facts; serious 
historical and geographical errors and confusions are frequent; chronology is 
often neglected and undue attention devoted to curious anecdotes. See on this 
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Nireerver's larger edition, and GFUsxesr 1.). 146. The tenor of the whole is 
rhetorical, and he characterises his generals in a onesided manner, generally 
dwelling on their good sides; in most cases the person in question is described as 
the greatest in his way. His style belongs to the genus tenue and is to a certain 
extent graceful so long as it keeps within short periods; but whenever the author 
attempts long periods, he signally fails. His command of phrases and words is 
hot very great. Some expressions deviate from the classical] usage, though they 
do not justify any attempt to assign the work to a later date. A period in 
which side by side with Cicero and Caesar Varro and even the authors of the 
bell. afric. and hispaniense ranked as literati, and which before long produced 
Vitruvius, could well have a writer like Cornelius Nepos. All leads to the con- 
clusion that he was a kind-hearted, honest man and author, though of moderate 
abilities. -Cf. Nrprerpsy’s Introd. (1849) xxi. xxvIII. 


7. The above account assumes the book on the generals to be a work of 
Cornelius Nepos: the MSS. however entitle it Liber Aemilii Probi de excellentibus 
ducibus exterarum yentium and name Cornelius Nepos only as the author of the 
Atticus and Cato (p. 843, |. 7 from the end). OGirastus (in his edition of Lucretius, 
Antw. 1566, p. 894%) recognised that the duces should also be attributed to Corne- 
lius, The occasion for this false appellation was given by a commonplace epigram, 
printed also e.g. AL. 783. PLM. 6, 83, which, for some unknown reason, is given 
in the MSS. after the Hannibal. This however does not apply to the book on the 
generals, but is a dedicatory poem for a collection of poetry (8 carmina) which a 
certain Probus (10) sends to the Emperor Theodosius (I or II? v. 2. 3, 8. 12): Probus 
himself, his father and grandfather (11)—probably three copyists and calligraphers 
—compiled the corpus (11). This epigram then gave rise to the erroneous subscrip- 
tion which follows it in the MSS. Aemilii Probi de exc. duc. ext. gent. liber explicit, 
and this again occasioned the incorrect heading mentioned above. Berrex, Phil. 12, 
580, has attempted to explain part of the name to be due to a misapprehension of 
ku (endavi) prosvs. WFRtncx and others have laboured hard to prove that this 
(Aemilius) Probus under Theodosius was the author of the doubtful vitae. But 
sach attribution is precluded on historical grounds and by the evidence of style: 
among uther reasons because Ampelius (§ 859, 1) cap. 14. 15. 83 notoriously availed 
himself of the book of heroes (abstracta from this book are likewise found in 
the Scnor. Bon. p. 311. 812 Or., where also the work itself is mentioned by name 
as ‘de viris illustribus’ p. 311, 10. 312, 18), The vitae of Cato and of Atticus, 
which are uncontestably by Cornelius Nepos and are contained side by side with 
the book on the generals in all the good MSS., show the same characteristics in 
substance and diction, and the same kind of generalisation and the same tendency 
tw exculpate and exalt the heroes described, which are found in the duces. The 
author's survey of the political circumstances of his time is perfectly applicable to 
the close of the Republic. (Eum. 8,2. Ages. 4,2. Cato 2,2and elsewhere. GGruss, 
Z{GW. 37, Jahresber. 890.) The view advanced by GFUxeen, der sogen. Cornelius 
Nepvos, Abhandl. d. Miinch. Akad. 16, 1 (1881), attributing the book on the generals 
to Hyginus (§ 262) is untenable; see against this BLurus, JJ. 125, 379. HRosxs- 
naven, phil. Anz. 13, 7383. CWagexsr, phil. Rundsch. 1882, 907. AMayr, stimmt 
der Cato u. Att. des Nep. in Spr. u. Stil mit den vitae ducum iiberein ?, Cilli 1883. 
There is also no sufficient reason for assuming the present work to be a late 
abstract from the original of Cornelius Nepos. Mapvic, op. 2, 123. Lacnaans, kl. 
Schr. 2, 188. Frecxeisex, Phil. 4,345. KNuirrexpey (1949) p. xxxvi1. Trvesx, de 
auctors vitarum C. N. quae feruntur, Osnabr. 1874 holds this view. Cf. also 
HHacrt, de auctoris de viris illustribus (below § 414, 4) libro (Wirzhb. 1876) 39. 
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8. The MSS. are very defective. Of MSS. of the best class only one has beet 
preserved, the cod. Parcensis in Liwen s. XV (CLRotn, RhM. 8, 626; ef. Phil. 26, 
706), and even from this the vita Attici and the fragments of Cornelia’s letters 
(p. 343, in fin.) are missing ; other representatives of the same class were the cod. 
Danielis or Gifanii, the best of all; also the Leidensis Boecleri (see n. 9), the 
Batavicus from which (probably by ICaucvs) the Utrecht ed. of 1542 was compiled : 
all these MSS. have now disappeared and are known to us only in a few not very 
exact collations. Of the second considerably inferior class of MSS. the best is the 
Gudianus 166 s, XII/ XIII in Wolfenbittel; the numerous other MSS., generally 
very corrupt, are of s. XV. Cf.de librorum numero et auctoritate in CLRotn’s 
ed. (1841) p. 207. 251. Nipprrpey's ed. uf the text p.3. The Excerpta Patavina, 
reprinted in Rots ).1. 190, should be noticed, see JFreupensera, JJ. 111, 495. 


9, Principal editions by DLawsinus (Par. 1569), AScuotr (cum notis varr., 
Frankf. 1608), Bocuer (Strassb. 1640. 1656), AvStaveren (Leid. 1734. 1773. Stuttg. 
1820 II, cur. WHBarpit1). JHBreur (with notes, Ziir.* 1827).—First critical 
edition by CLRoru, Aemilius Probus etc.; praemissa sunt Rinckii prolegomena, 
Bas. 1841. Explained by CNurregpey (larger ed.), Lpz. 1849 (2nd edition by BLupvs, 
Berl. 1879). Revision by CNirprrpey, Ber]. 1867 (the text with a short critical 
apparatus). Apparatu critico adiecto ed. CHavm, Lps. 1871.—Textum constit. 
CGCounet, Leid. 1881 (and the same writer Mnemos, 9, 808. 860). Rec. et verbb. 
ind. add. MGitiaavrn, Freib. i. B. 1883. Rec. et emend. AWerrpxer, Prague * 1888. 

School editions (with German notes and [or] lexicon e.g. by JSimnecis und 
MJanxcovius, Lpz.'! 1885, CNirerrpsy (small ed. Berl.® 1885 by BLupvs). 
FW Hinzrerer (Bielef.? 1896). AMoxernot, Par.’ 1886. LExotmaxy Munich. 1881. 
GGewss, Paderb. 1884. WMarteys, Gotha 1886. KEkne, Stuttg. 1886. With 
English notes: OBrownina, Oxf. 1568. JFMacmicnar., Lond. 1873. JTWuitr, 
Lond. 1867. TBLixpsay, New York, 1889. 

Editions of the text eg. by CHaum and AF.ecxeisenxn (Lps.? 1884, with a 
lexicon by HHaacke.® 1887). GAnpresen, Prague 1884 (with a lexicon by KJaunr). 
Lexicons by GAKocu and KEGronrces, Hanover * 1885. OEr1cuert, Bres). © 1879.— 
Completed (i.e. with corrections of the mistakes in diction and substance) by 
KVo6cxer and WCarecerivs, Lps.* 1886. EOrtmann (Lpz. ¢ 1886). FVooxt (Berl. $ 
1885 by KJauz). JLatrmanxn (Gott. > 1876). 


10. Criticism: AF Lecxeisex (Phil. 4, 308). HWHererwacen (collect., Baireuth 
1849), especially CNirrerpey, spicilegia crit in C. N., in his op. Berl. 1877, 1-196.— 
JAnnoxtpt, JJ. 105, 561. 109, 277. JFreupensere, JJ. 111, 49. GOetnecper, 
Beitr. z. Nep., Kaiserslaut. 1879. GGP.tuycaens, Mnemos, 8, 345. CGCuser, id. 9, 
47. 308. 360, JJCornxecissex, ib. 11, 232. 


11. WFRinck, saggio di un esame critico etc., Venice 1818; re-written in 
CLRotn's edition, CFRanxx, comm. de C. N. vita et scriptis, Quedlinb. 1827. 
GEFLixnerktuy, de auctore vitt. quae sub nomine C. N. feruntur, Lps. 1887; 
vindiciae librorum iniuria suspectorum, Lps. 1844 (defensio C, N. contra Aem. Pr. 
librarium). RHanow, de Corn. Nep., Ziillichau 1850, HWHerrswacen, Minch. 
Gel, Anz. 1846, no. 28. ALinswayer, de vit. exc. duc., Munich 1859. LGraspenorr, 
zur Wirdigung des C. N., Eos 1, 225. AEvssyex, BlfbayrG. 7, 335. De fontibus 
et auctorit. C. N. v. JPHisery (Delft 1827), RHEWicuers (Gréningen 1828), 
AExxenr (acta soc. Rheno-Traiect. 3, 1828, 198). JFreupsnsrre, quaestt. hist. in 
C. N., Céln 1889; Bonn 1842. Cf. WFaicxe, d. Quellen Plut.s im Alkib., Lpz. 1869, 
PNartorr, quos auctores in ultimis belli peloponn, annis describendis secuti sint 
- » » Cornelius Iustinus, Strassb. 1876; ZfoG. 27, 561. W Kotz, die Quellen z. 
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Phokion im . . . Nepos, Lpz. 1877. GFricxs, de fontt. Plut. et Nep. in v. 
Phocionis, Ber]. 1883. MMonr, d. Quellen d. Plut. u. Nepotischen Themist. usw., 
Berl. 1879, RScuvupent, die Quellen Plutarchs, JJ. Suppl. 9, 647. Goetne, die 
Quellen des Nep. zur griech. Gesch., Gr.-Glogau 1878 LHoxzarrec, Unterss. ib. 
d. griech. Gesch. von 489-413 (Lpz, 1879), 52. 80.—Zur vita Alcibiadis JWicorns 
(Lps. 1833), Catonis AFRSvHremena (Leid. 1825), Attici JHetp (Prolegomena, 
Bresl. 1826), Hannibalis J Assacu, anall. hist. et epigr. lat. (Bonn 1878) 34 


12. Lexicons, indices see above n.9. ADornurim, Beitr. z. Latinitat d. N., 
Detmold 1861. BLurvs, der Sprachgebrauch des N., Berl. 1876. Wosativs, de 
verborum cum praeposs, compositorum ap. N., Liv., Curt. cum dat, structura, Berl. 
1877. JEipexscuink, der Infinitiv bei N., Passau 1877. 


199. During this period a number of persons in high posi- 
tion made augury the subject of literary works, probably from 
political motives, Such was Appius Claudius (cos, 700/54), who 
busied himself with necromancy, second-sight and occult matters, 
as also did C, Marcellus, M. Messala (cos, 701/53) and L. Caesar, 
and also Veranius. Learned men such as Granius Flaccus and 
Aufustius wrote on kindred subjects, L. Caecina especially, and 
others, on the Etruscan system of divination. L. Tarutius de- 
voted himself to astrology. 


1, Appius Claudius Ap. f. Pulcher, augur from 695/89, cos. 700/54, censor 
704/50, ¢ 700/48. PRE, 2, 412, 41 and Bull. dell’ inst. arch. 1960, 225. 1861, 63. 
CIL. 1,619. Cic. Brut. 267 Appius Claudius, collega et familiaris meus, . . et satis 
studiosus et valde cum doctus tum etiam exercitatus orator et cum auguralis tum omnis 
publici iuris antiquitatisque nostrae bene perilus fuit. Tusc. 1,37 ea quae meus amicus 
(temporarily) Appius rexvouarreia faciebat, div. 1,132 psychomantia, quibus Appius 
- + « uté solebat. fam. 3, 4, 1 (a. 708/51) to him: dlo libro augurals quem ad me 
amantissime scriptum suavissimum misisti. leg. 2, B2 est . . . inter Marcellum 
(C. Claudius Marcellus, cos. 764/50 or the cos. of 705/49) et Appium, optimos augures, 
magna dissensio (nam eorum ego in libros incidi), cum altert placeat auspicia ad 
uliliatem esse reip. composita, alleri disciplina vestra (augurum) quasi divinare 
videatur posse, That the latter was the opinion held by Appius appears clearly 
from div. 2,75. Fest. 298 (v. sollistimum) Ap. Pulcher in auguralis disciplinae libro 
Lait. Cf. besides Cic. fam. 8, 9, 3. 8, 11, 4. 


2. M. Valerius Messala (Rufus, see below), cos. 701/53; PRE. 6,2317. Macr. 
1, 9,14 M. Messala, Cn. Domitii in consulatu collega idemque per annos LV augur, de 
Jano ta incipit (cf. Lyp. mens, 4,1). Getx. 18, 14, 5 sq. (on the pomerium). 18, 15, 
8 liber M. Messalae auguris de auspiciis primus (a considerable fragment follows). 
18, 16, 1 Messala in eodem libro de minoribus magistratibus. Frst. 161 Messala augur 
tn explanatione auguriorum. 258 . . . ssala in expla, 351 Messala augur att (cf. 
879, 18).—Ib. 821 (a passage in the XII Tables is being explained) ne Valerius 
<quidem Messala) in XII explanatiCone rem expedivit. hic laymen in eo libro qucem 
de dictis in}volule inscribit, etc. 855 . . . tione XII ait. It is doubtful whether this 
Valerius, whose cognomen Messala rests only on an emendation, is to be identified 
with the writer on augury. Huschke conjectures Valerius Soranus (§ 147,1). Cf. 
§ 86,6. Below § 222, 8ad fin. Cf. RScné.1t, XII tabb. p. 87. Huscuxe, iurispr. 
anteiust.* 103. This Messala, who was augur for fifty-five years, and therefore 
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must have reached a very advanced age, is no doubt the same who is repeatedly 
mentioned by Pliny as Messala senex (cf. ind. auct. b. 8d ex . . . Messala oratore 
(222), Messala sene. 84,87. 35,6, here too together with Messala orator), who in 
other passages of Pliny is called Messala Rufus (ind. auct. b. 7, 84; quoted 7, 173). 
Puix. NH. 35, 8 similis causa Messalae seni expressit volumina illa quae de familtis 
condidit etc. A fragment of it ib. 34, 187. HPxter JJ. 127, 107; hist. fr. 265. 


3. Puiscian. GL. 2, 880,8 Lucius Caesar: ‘certaeque res augurantur.’ Fest. 161 
maiorem consulem L. Caesar putat dici eum qui etc. This determines more precisely 
the quotations in Parscian. GL. 2, 270 (Caesar in auguralibus) and Macnr. 1, 16, 29 
(Julius Caesar XVI° auspiciorum libro negat nundinis contionem advocari posse). 
Perhaps the consul of a. 690/64 (PRE. 4, 425, 7, the elder brother of the one named 
above § 153, 8) ¢ 667/87. Huscnxx, iurispr. anteiust. * 102. 


4. Fest. 289 Veranius in eo qui est auspiciorum de comitiis. As according to 
this Veranius had already been made use of by Verrius Flaccus, it would seem that 
he belongs to the Republican period; at all events he is not later than Augustus. 
EHt user, ephem. epigr. 2, 78, conjectures that he is the legate of Germanicus, 
Q. Veranius mentioned in Tac. ann. 2, 56 and elsewhere. Festus 158 Veranius in 
libro{quem inscripsit priscarum vo)cum, according to Ursinus’ emendation. Cf. 
ib, 2083. 205, 250, 258. 848. Macr. 8, 6, 14 Veranius pontificalium eo libro quem fecit 
de supplicationibus ; cf. ib. 8,5, 6 in pontificalibus quaestionibus. 8, 2,3 Veranius ex 
primo libro Pictoris (cf. § 116, 7) on porricere. 8, 20,2 Veranius de verbis pontifi- 
calibus. Veranius Flaccus appears quite isolated in Surt. Aug. 86 (§ 209, 12), hence 
it has been proposed to read Verrius Flaccus or Granius Flaccus: but better 
support may be found for Veranius along with Flaccus as cognomen in Macn. 1, 
15, 21 (Verrium Flaccum, turis pontificti peritissimwm, dicere solitum refert Varro), 
where for chronological reasons it cannot be Verrius who is referred to. 
OHiascure.p, Wien. Stud. 8, 110. Cf. also § 222, 8 in fin. 

5. Pliny ind. auct. to b. 2: Caecina, qui de etrusca disciplina (scripsit, esp. on 
divination from lightning). Remains of this work in Sen. nat. qu. 2, 81-49. Pry. 
NH. 2, 187-188, in Fest. Serv. and others. The same writer is also probably the 
authority for Pru. NH. 11, 197 Caecinae Volaterrano dracones emicuisse de extis 
laeto prodigio traditur ; cf. 10,71. Cic. fam. 6, 6, 8 (a. 708/46 or 709/45 addressing 
Caecina) si te ratio quaedam etruscae disciplinae, quam a patre . . . acceperas, non 
Sefelltt. The family (Cetcna in Etr.) came from Volaterrae in Etruria (see above), 
where it was among the most powerful; OMt irr, Etr. 1*, 486. Sex. nat. quacst. 
2, 56, 1 haec (on fulgurativ) aped Caecinam invenio, facuendum virum et que habuisset 
alijuando in eloquentia nomen, nisi illum Ciceronis umbra pressisset. Cf. Scnor. 
Veron. on Aen. 10, 198 (p. 108 Keil). Circ. fam. 6, 9 (a. 708/46) et patreeims . . . 
plurimum ust sumus ethunc @ puero, quod ef spem magnam mihi afferebat summae . . . 
eloquentiae et vivebat mecum coniunctissime . . . eliam studiis communibus, semper 
dilexi, He appears not to have composed this work till a later time. It is some- 
what difficult to discriminate father and son in the various passages. The father 
appears to be that Caecina (§ 179, 18) whom Cicero defended a. 685/69 (when he was 
about 40 years old). Sver. Iul. 75 Auli Caecinae criminosissimo libro . . . laceratam 
existimalionem suam civili animo lulit. Yet Caesar had banished him from Italy on 
that account, notwithstanding that the attack belonged to the time of open war: 
armatus adversario male dizi, says Caecina himself in the lively letter (a. 708/46) 
in Cic, fam. 6, 7 with which he accompanies a work (written in Sicily), intended to 
effect his recall from banishment (it was in prose, possibly in the form of a letter 
to Caesar). It was entitled ‘Querelae’; see ib. 6, 6,8 (Caesar) mitis clemensque 
natura, qualis exprimitur praeclaro illo libro querelarum (uarum, Caesar appears to 
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have pardoned him after the African war (b. afr. 89). He is recommended in a 
letter a. 708/46 Cic. fam. 6, 9. 13, 66 hominibus omnibus mecum studiie officiisque 
coniunctissimi ; the recipient is to assist him tr reliquiis veleris negotiationts (in Asia, 
ef. fam. 6, 6, 2. 6, 8, 2) colligendis. Drumnaxn, GR. 6, 209. AHGZiuwermany, de A. 
Caecina scriptore, Berl. 1852. GScuxegisser, de etrusca discip!. (Bresl. 1872), 23 ; 
die etr. Disziplin, Liegn. 1881, 18. 

6. Prixy NH. in the ind. auct. to b. 11 (insectorum genera): ex auctoribus . . . 
Iulio Aquila, qui de erusca disciplina scripsit (perhaps Maecenas’ freedman in Dio 
55, 7, 6? see OMOutier, Etr. 27, 34), Targuitto (see § 158, 2), qué item, Umbricio 
Meliore (of Etruria, the court haruspex of the emperor Galba), qui tlem. The 
latter is also mentioned as an authority for b. 10 (volucrum naturae), Cf. NH. 10, 
19 (Umbricius haruspicum in nostro aevo peritissimus). Tac. hist. 1,27. OMé ier 
LL 2:, 13. 36 GScumeisser, etr. Diszipl. 25. 27.—Annon. 3, 40 Caesius et ipse 
(like Nigidius, already mentioned § 170) disciplinas efruscas sequens Fortunam 
arbitratur et Cererem Genium Iovialem ac Palem (esse penates) etc. Otherwise 
unknown (unless he may be identified with the jurist mentioned § 174, 5 1. 8; this 
view is now accepted by MHertz, Berl. phil. Wschr. 1888, 802): the name points 
to Etruria, GScumeisser, etr. Disziplin 31. GWussowa, Herm. 22, 53. 

7. Cexsonin. d.n. 3,2 Granius Flaccus in libro quem ad Caesarem de in- 
digttamentis ecriplum reliquit, Pauw. dig. 50,16, 144 G. Fl. in libro de ture papiriano 
(§ 71, 1) seradit. Cf. Macn. 1, 18,4 (Varro et Gr. Fl.). Frat. 207 (Gran.), Sorin. 2, 
40 (Granius tradit). Axnwon, 8, 31. 38 6, 7 (unless Granius Licianus, § 359, 4 is 
meant in Sol. and Arn.), The Graccus quoted in Festus 214°, 23 for a term used 
in the science of lightning is probably a mis-spelling for Granius. GScumeisser, 
quaestt. de ctr. disc., Berl. 1872, 26. 

8. Paut. Festi (therefore Verrius Flaccus) 94 Aufustius genius, inquit, est 
deorum filius etc. Prisc. GL. 2, 383 Aufustius: omnia argumentala nomina etc. 
Hence the extract (from Varro) GL. 7, 85 abnesti fusté grammatici liber ad Asinium 
FPollionem should also be written: Aufusti gramm.; HUsexsr, RhM. 24, 101. 
104. 111. 

9, Cic. div. 2,98 L. Tarutius Firmanus, familiaris noster, in primis Chaldaeicis 
rationibus eruditus, urbis nostrae natalem diem repetebat etc. Cf. PLut. Romul. 12. 
Lyp. mens. 1, 14 (Tappouris 6 padnuarnds). Prix. ind auct. to b. 18 ex L. Tarutio 
qui graece de astris scripsit (§ 195, 6). Momsen, Chronol.? 145. 

10. On Cornelius Balbus see § 200, 4.—Otherwise unknown is a certain Titius, 
who is twice mentioned as an authority on sacerdotal dress by Festrs 205, 2 
offemdices ait esse Titius nodos quilus apex refineatur et remittatur. At Veranius 
(above 0.4) . . . 289, 22 Tittus autem ait quod ex lana fiat) sucida alba vesti- 
mentum dici ricam idque esse) triplex etc. If he were identical with the one named 
in Macn. 3,11, 5 (Tertius cum de rita sacrorum multa dissereret, cf. MHentz, de 
Ciuciis 39) we should have to assign him a date later than Vergil. 


200. Other scholars were also teachers: such was the influ- 
ential critic P. Valerius Cato, who founded a school and 
who, in addition to grammatical works, wrote poems on mytho- 
logical subjects. He lived in poor circumstances, The bucolic- 
erotic poems Dirae and Lydia, which have come down to us 
in the alleged Vergilian remains, have been without sufficient 
reason attributed to Cato. In a similar position was the sour 
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but markedly original L. Orbilius Pupillus of Beneventum 
(a. 640/ 114-c. 737/17), and freedmen such as Curtius Nicias. 


1. Sver. gr.11 P. (the praenomen in the ind. gramm, p. 98,9 R.) Valerius 
Cato, ut nonnulli tradiderunt, Burseni cuiusdam libertus ex Gallia (cisalpina ?): ipse 
libello cut est titulus ‘ indignatio’ (perhaps in verse ?) ingenuum se natum ail et pupillum 
relictum eoque facilius licentia Sullani temporis (672/82-674/80) exutum patrimonio. 
According to this, as the Roman only attained his majority in his 25th year, we 
should fix the date of Cato’s birth about 634/100: it must not be brought down tou 
late, as C. was among Philocomus’ students (§ 148, 3) and as a teacher of the ‘new 
school" of poets, he must have been considerably senior tothem. Cf. also § 192, 6. 
Susrt. 1.1L. (Cato) docutt multos et nobiles visusque est peridoneus praeceplor, maxime ad 
poeticam tendentibus, ut quidem apparere vel his versiculis polest ‘Cato grammaticus, 
Latina Siren, qui solus legit ac facit poetas’ (i.e. he reads them aloud, cf. § 41, 1 1. 12, 
and thereby establishes their reputation), is scripsit praeler grammaticos libellos 
etiam poemata, ex quibus praecipue prohantur Lydia et Diana. Lydiae Ticida 
(§ 218, 1) meminit (hence Suetonius was not himself acquainted with them) ‘ Lydia 
doctorum maxima cura liber’ (accordingly a work of Alexandrine erudition like 
Cinna’s Smyrna § 218,38), Dianae Cinna ‘ Saecula permaneat nostri Dictynna Catonis’ 
(cf. LScuwase, obss. in Cirin, Dorp. 1871, 4): his pupils and friends criticised him 
with rather too much partiality (see Bibaculus immediately below). Svet. 1.1. 
proceeds; vizxit ad extremam senectam, sed in summa pauperie el paene inopio, . . . 
postquam Tusculana villa creditoribus cesserat, Here follow two epigrams of 
Bibaculus (§ 192, 4) on the contrast between Cato’s needy outward circumstances 
(mei . . . Catonis) and his intellectual worth : he attributes to him lantam sapientiam 
and calls him uxicum magistrum, summum grammaticum, optimum poetam ending 
with: En cor Zenodoti, en secur Cratetia! Concerning Cato’s critical labours on 
Lucilius see § 148, 5: Cato had been initiated in his Lucilian studies by Vettius 
Philocomus, see § 148, 3. Cf. also Stet. gramm. 4 Valerium Catonem, poetam simul 
grammaticumjzue notlissimum. Ovip trist. 2, 426 seems to allude to the erntic 
subjects of his poems: et leve Cornifici parque Catonis opus. Cf. LScuwane, quaestt. 
Catull. 305. Nuiprerpey, op. 491. Berox, Beitr. z. lat. Gramm. 1, 126, 2. 

2. The collection of the so-called Vergilian carmina minora (§ 229, 1) contains, 
besides other matters, the Dirae (183 hex.), an imprecation occasioned by the loss 
of an estate during the civil wars. As the second part (v. 104-183) takes the form 
of a lament for his beloved Lydia, JScaliger, Nike and others have conjectured 
Valerius Cato to be the author. But neither Cato’s minority nor the Sullan period 
(n. 1) tally with this poem, which rather alludes to the agrarian distributions of 
a. 713/41. Cf. KF Hermann, ges. Abh. 114. BRMenrxer, on the Ibis p. 864. It was 
attributed to Vergil because he also had lost his estate 713/41; but there is no 
further agreement between this poem and Vergil either in mode of thought, 
poetic peculiarities or other circumstances.—R nsec (rim. Dicht. 1, 311) indeed 
takes Valerius Cato for the author of both poems, but believes him to have com- 
posed them only when the agrarian distribution of 718/41 again brought to his 
mind the injury which he had suffered during the Sullan proscription of 673/81. 
After forty years! But all the characteristic features of the poem go to prove 
that it was the reverse of such a reminiscence. Moreover the immoderation of 
youth or of undisciplined grief betrays itself throughout the poem, which is 
monotonous and unpleasing on account of the piling of one imprecation on another. 
How different would be the language of a sexagenarian, in whose memory the 
recollection of a long-past sorrow was reawakened! As the events of the year 
713/41 are in themselves a sufficient explanation of the poem, the name of Lydia 
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is the thin thread on which Scaliger’s theory hangs. And here we are warned to 
be circumspect by the title of the Indignatio, which would at once be coupled with 
the Dirae, but that this is precluded by the definite list of contents given by Suet. 
Ll. FJacons, verm. Schrr. 5, 689, saw that the poem must be divided into two 
parts, ‘Dirae’ and ‘Lydia’; its strophic arrangement marked by refrains, and 
in the Bembine MS. by rubricated initials, was discovered by KFHermasy 1.1. 
118; ef. HK ec, Haller ALZ. 1849, no.61. FCGonarz, de ephymn. (Gott. 1558) 48 ; 
die stroph. Compos. d. Dirae, Warendorf 1861; Valeri Catonis carmina, rec. notisque 
instruxit . . . praemissus est lib. de Dir. compos. stroph. emendatus, Warendorf 
1865. There is no certain trace of a second speaker and alternating singing; the 
Battarus of the Dirae is only the person addressed, and has no further individu- 
ality ; the occasion and author are evidently the same in both poems (cf. also Dir. 
20 with Lyd. 13); in the Dirae, it is stated that the separation from Lydia who 
remains on the estate (Dir. 41. 89. 95) renders its loss doubly painful, but the con- 
nection between Lydia and the estate is not explained. In the ‘ Lydia’ the estate 
is envied the possession of the beloved girl, whose unmerited loss is bewailed, with 
much display of mythological] learning, and in the sentimental, effeminate tone of 
some of the elegiac poets of the Augustan age, to the beginning of which both 
these poems clearly belong.—Editions: cf. § 229,5 in Burmany’s Anth. lat. 2, p. 
649 and Werxsporr’s PLM. 3,1. Rec. et ill. CPurscne, Jena 1828. Val. Catonis 
carmina cum animadvy. AFNakxtt;acc... . de V.C,eiusque vita ac poesi . . . 
diss., Bonn 1847. Further in ORissxcn’s App. Vergil. (Lpz. 1868) p. 165 (cf. p. 22. 
50) MHacet's ed. of Vergil., Lpz* 1873, p. 576. Binrexs PLM. 2, 73.—Cf. 
ORtsreck, rom. Dicht. 1, 309. Criticism: MScamipt, Phil. 8, 190; FCGossec, 
Z{GW., 20, 584. 22, 750; Hacrt, op. 3, 618; RExtrs, Journ. of philol. 8, 72; Americ. 
journ, of phil. 1887 (on Vatic. 3269 8s. XV). 


3. Svet. gr. 9 ZL. (the praenomen in the ind. gramm. p. 98,7 R.) Orbilius 
Pupillius Beneventanus . . . primo apparituram magistratibus fecit, deinde in 
Macedonia corniculo, mox equo meruit, functusque militia studia repetitt . . .3 ac pro- 
fessus diu in patria quinquagesimo demum anno Romam consule Cicerone (a. 691/63) 
transitl, docuilyue maiore fama quam emolumento. namque iam persenex pauperem 
3¢ . . . quodam scriplo fatetur (see however Suet. gr.8). librum etiam cut est titulus 
¢ pertalogos (peri alogon Beroaldus, repiadyhs Toup) edidit continentem querelas de 
tniuriis quas professores neglegentia aut ambilione parentum acciperent (from this is 
probably taken Prisc. GL. 2, 381, 1 Orbilius ‘quae viz ab hominilus consequi 
possunt'), fuit autem naturae acerbae . . , etiam in discipulos, for which he cites 
Horace (ep. 2. 1,71) and Domitius Marsus (§ 243, 1). ac ne principum quidem virorum 
insectatione abstinuit, . . . vixril prope ad centesimum aetatis annum (§ 192,6) . . . 
statua eius Beneventi ostenditur in Capitolio . , . marmorea habitu sedentis ac palliati 
appositis duobus scriniis. reliquit filium Orbilium et ipsum grammaticum professorem. 
Mention of passages in his works ib. 4 and 8 Cf. § 159,6. Many writers (Reisie, 
Niprrerpey, TaScusrp, Phil. 11,54 and others) consider him to be the gramma- 
ticorum equitum doctissimus, whose acerbity is by Horace sat. 1, 10,4 contrasted 
with the refinement and mild judgment of Valerius Cato (§ 143, 5).—AGLaxez, 
verm. Schrr. 182. 


4. Suet. gramm. 14 Curtius Nicia adhaesit Cn. Pompeio et C. Memmio; sed cum 
cadicillos Memmi et Pompei uxorem de stupro pertulisyet proditus ab ea Pompeium 
offendit domoque ei interdictum est. fuit et Ciceronis familiaris (in support of which 
he quotes his epp. ad Dolabellam (=fam. 9, 10, 1 where he says Niciam nostrum) 
and ad Att. 12, 26, 2 of a. T0U/45 nosti Niciae nostri imbecillilatem, mollitiam, con- 
sueludinem victus), huius de Lucilio libros (ct. § 148, 5) eiam Santra comprobat. 
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201. The Stoic system was ennobled by Cato the Younger 
(a. 659/95-708/46) who openly professed it and realised its prin- 
ciples in his words, life, and death. The rigidity of the Stoic 
philosophy was in perfect agreement with the unyielding ob- 
stinacy of Cato’s character, which was inseparable from a certain 
onesidedness and narrowness of mind, 


1, M. Porcius Cato, the great-grandson of Censorius, was born 659/95, trib. 
pleb. 692/62, praetor 700/54, and died by his own hand at Utica after the battle 
of Thapsus, in April 708/46. Though wanting in political acumen and mental 
energy, he deserves great respect for his faithfulness, firmness and unselfishness in 
serving the cause of the Republic. Cf. Puurarcu's Cato minor, which is probably 
derived from Paetus Thrasea (§ 299, 7). His character is delineated in Satu. Catil. 
74. Vewvxi. 2, 35, 2 is exaggerated ; cf. Draumans, GR. 5, 158. PRE. 5, 1911, 20. 
HKéocuty, ak. Vortriige 1, 58. HWartmanx, Leben d. Cato v. Utica, Ziir. 1858. 
Momsen, RG. 36, 459. FDGervacu, Cato der jingere, Bas. 1866. 


2. Erroneously Hirron. Eus. Chron. on a. Abr. 1948 (Amand. 1949)=685/69, 
M. Porcius Cato stoicus philosophus agnoscitur. Cic. Brut. 118 stoict . . . traductia 
dispwando ad dicendum inopes reperiuntur. unum excipio Catonem, in quo perfectissima 
stoico summam eloquentiam non desiderem. 119 habet a stoicis id quod ab illis pe- 
tendum fuit, sed dicere didictt a dicendi magistris eorumque more se exercuit. leg. 3, 
40 nec est umuzuam longa oratione ulendum, nisi aut peccante senatu , . . tollidten utile 
est aut cum lanta causa est ut opus sil oratoris copia; . . . quorum generum in ulroyue 
magnus noster Cato ext. For the use which he made of philosophy see § 50,4. Quist. 
11, 1, 36 Cato eloguens senator fuit. Puivr. Cato min. 5 6 Adyos veapdv udv obdev ode 
copper exer GAN’ hy Sphos xal wepewadys cal rpaxt’s. ib. 23 roirov pévow dv Kdruw cire 
SiacwiperGal pact row Adyou (the speech against the Catilinarians),as he says that the 
cos. Cicero caused it to be taken down in writing, if indeed this be not a confusion 
with the speech attributed to him by Sallust (Catil. 52); cf. Veurer. 2, 85, 3. 
FScunerper, de Catone Uticensi oratore, ZfAW. 1848, 112. Cato wrote iambics 
(r@ mixpy mporxpyneapueros Tod "Apx:Adxov) against Metellus Scipio, who had deprived 
him of his bride, see Put. Cat. min. 7. The only composition by him which we 
possess is his letter to Cicero a, 704/30, fam. 15, 5. 

8. Pun. NH. 7, 118. Uticensis Cato unum ex tribunatu militum (a. 687/67) 
philosophum, alterum ex Cypria legatione (a. 696/58) deportacit (to Rome). He was 
very intimate with the Stoic philosophers Antipatros of Tyre (Piut. 4), Athenodoros 
(ib. 10 and 16), Apollonides (ib. 65 sq.), but also with the Peripatetic Demetrios 
(ib.) and with Philostratos (ib. 57). 

4. Immediately on his death Oato’s character became a subject of political 
controversy ; see § 180, 5. 195, 7. 215, 2. 220, 8. But even under the Julian dynasty 
the opposition delighted in glorifying Cato and his death both in verse and in 
prose; see AL. 897 sqq. PLM. 4, 58. 


202. The most distinguished orators of this period were 
especially M. Calidius, one of the pioneers and chief represent- 
atives of the new Attic school, and the talented but profligate 
C. Memmius, who also attempted metrical composition and is 
known through his connection with Lucretius and Catullus. As 
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speakers may be mentioned C. Manilius and P. Sestius, M. 
Claudius Marcellus, M. Favonius and the well-known enemy of 
Cicero, P. Clodius. 


1, Hixrox. Eus, Chron. ad a. Abr. 1953=690/64 Apollodorus Pergamenus (cf. 
§ 44,10) . . . praecepor Calidii et Augusti; ib. 1960=697 /57 M. Calidius orator 
clarus habetur (he was at that time praetor, Crc. p, red. in sen, 22, Cass. Dio 39, 11), 
qut bello postea civili (a. 707/47) Caesarianas partes secutus (cf. Cars. b. c. 1, 2), cum 
togatam Galliam regeret, Placentiae obiit, Unsuccessful candidature for the consul- 
ship a. 704/50 (LMout, de tempp. epp. Cic., Berl. 1883 p, 1). A minute description 
of his characteristics as an orator in Cic. Brut. 274-278, in which one feels that 
Cicero is stating his case against an important representative of the rival school 
{see p. 67. 246). Here we read e.g.: non futt orator unus e mullis, potius inter multos 
prope singularis fuit, ita reconditas exquisitasque sententias mollis et pellucens vestiebat 
oratio. . . accedebat ordo rerum plenus artis, actio liberalis, totumque dicendi placi- 
dum et sanum genus... . aberat. . . illa laus qua permoveret alque incitarel animos, 
quam plurimum pollere dizimus, mec erat ulla vis alque contentio. Here too Cicero 
ridicules the negligent, weak and listless tone (tam solute, tam leniter, tam osci- 
fanter) of the accusations of Calidius (cf. Cann. ap. Cic. fam. 8, 9, 5 Calidius in 
arcusatione satis frigidus). Cf. Veurer. 2, 36, 2. Quint. 12, 10, 11 (subtilitas). 39. 
Speeches by him: in Q. Gallium ambitus reum (690/64; cf. AEussner, comment. 
petit. 1872, 21; two fragments from this Fest. 309,81. Non. 208, 27 ; Cicero defended 
the accused, Brut. 277. Ascon. p. 78, 29 K.-S.); de domo Ciceronis (697/57; § 179, 
30. Quixr. 10, 1,23); pro M. Aemilio Scauro (700/54, he was for the defence, 
with five others, amongst whom was Cicero, see § 180, 1,c; Ascon. p. 18, 10); pro 
libertate Tenediorum (700/54 with Cicero, Bibulus, Favonius, Cic. ad Q. fr. 2, 9, 2); 
pro se ambitus reo against two Gallii, who took their revenge for a former prosecu- 
tion (703/51, Cast, ap. Cic. fam. 8, 4, 1. 8, 9, 5 Calidius in defensione sua disertissi- 
mus). Cf. PRE. 2, 74.3, 644. HMeven, oratt. fr. 436. Uv Witamowitz, Herm. 12, 
333. 367. ERonpr, RhM. 41, 176. OHarsecxer, JJ. 125, 607. 


2. Cic. Brut. 247 C, Memmius L, f. (the surname Gemellus is incorrect, see 
BBoreouest, oeuvr. 1,152. Movasex, rom. Minzw. 597) perfectus litteris, sed yraccis, 
JSastidiosus sane latinarum; argutus orator verbisque dulcis, sed fugiens non modo 
dicendi verum etiam cogitandi laborem. Yet his erotic poems (§ 81, 1; cf. Ovip. 
trist. 2,483 Memmi carmen) do not seem to have been in Greek. He was a trib. 
pl. 688/66. As praetor (696/58) he opposed Caesar, but was subsequently gained 
over by him (Suet. Iul. 73 Gat Memmi, cuius asperrimis orationibus non minore 
acerbitate rescripserat, eliam suffragalor mox in petitione consulatus suit), He was 
propraetor in Bithynia a. 697/57 sqy., when Helvius Cinna and Catullus were in 
his cohors (§ 213, 2. 214, 4), a. 701/53 he was accused of ambitus when a candidate 
for the consulship; he then went to Greece into exile and there died about 703/49, 
PRE. 4, 1755, 8. Mosmern, Minzw. 597. Cf. below p. 355 L 4d from the end. 
FB(ockemtcixr), Grenzboten 1869 2, 129. 

8. C. Manilius, as trib. pl. 688/66 the author of the lex Manilia, for which 
Livy made him deliver a contio bona (Liv. ep. 100.) PRE. 4, 1452, 6. 


4. P. Sestius, quaestor 691/63, tr. pl. 697/57, propractor in Cilicia a. 704/50 
(P.vt. Brut. 4), afterwards on Caesar's side. On the tediousness of his speech 
against Antius in a causa civilis see Carutius 44, 10. Cicero, who defended him 
a. 698/56 (see § 179, 32), thought little of his talents (idcdrns Pru. Cic. 26; nihil 
umquam legi scriptum onorwsdécrepoy, Att. 7,17, 2). PRE. 6, 1128, 6. 

B.L. AA 


\. 
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5. M. Claudius Marcellus, cos, 708/51 (Cass. Dio 40, 58 dN & re Mdpweddos 6 
Mdpxos xal 6°Poig@os 6 Lovdwlaios (§ 174, 2], 6 nev Sid viv raw vopuw daweiplay, 6 de ka 
The ray Adyww Sévayuy ypdOncay), t 709/45; also praised as an orator Brut. 248, special 
prominence being given to the fact that he took Cicero as his model. He is 
accordingly included in the small number of living orators who are there men- 
tioned (see § 182, 3,1). Cf. besides § 179, 41. PRE. 4, 1520, 12.—L.Herennius 
Balbus, a joint prosecutor of M. Caelius (698/56, C1c." pCael. 25) and one of the 
prosecutors of Milo (702/52. Ascos. p. 35 Or. 30 K.-S.). 


6. P. Clodius Pulcher, quaestor a. 693/61, tr. pl. 696/58, ¢ 702/52; see Dru- 
MANN, GR. 2,199. CWEzxneruine, de P. Cl. P., Copenh. 1889, IGentixe, Clodio e 
Cicerone, Milan 1876. Cic. pCael. 27 P. Clodius . . . cum inflammatus ageret .. . 
voce maxima, tametsi probabam eius eloquentiam, tamen non pertimescebam , aliquot 


_ enim in causis eum videram frustra liltigantem, A, 700/54 he appeared as the 


prosecutor of Procilius and the defender of M. Scaurus. 


7. M. Favonius (Drumanx, GR. 3, 32. PRE. 3, 487), aedile 701/53, praetor 
705 /49, ¢ 712/42, the servile imitator of the younger Cato (§ 201), a man who was 
offensive alike to friend and foe, is frequently mentioned as an orator. Cic. Att. 
2,1,9 accusavit Nasicam (694/60) honeste (SHRinxes reads thus: the MSS, have 
inhoneste) ac moleste (Mavaspina thus: the MSS. modeste) tamen dizit ita ut Rhodi 
videretur molis potius quam Moloni operam ded isse, ad Q, fr. 2,9, 2 (pro Tenediorum 
libertate 700/54; see § 202, 1). Probably it is he who is also referred to in Get. 
15, 8, where a passage against luxury is given ex oratione Favorini, veteris oratoris, 
non indiserti viri, delivered by him cum legem Licintam de sumptu minuendo suasit: 
this then would not be the lex Licinia sumptuaria mentioned above § 141,7 1.18, 
143, 1 1. 13, but rather the lex Licinia Pompeia, which was brought forward 699/55 
but subsequently withdrawn by its proposers (Cass. Dio. 39, 87). 


203. T. Lucretius Carus (probably born 658/96, died 15 
Oct. 699/55), in his didactic poem de rerum natura in six books 
treated of physics, psychology and (though briefly) of Epi- 
curean Ethics. Though it must be conceded that it was no 
happy idea to embody in poetry such a dry and mechanical 
doctrine, yet his devoted attachment to his lord and master 
Epicurus, the noble apostolic inspiration with which he preaches 
the Epicurean creed as the means of salvation from the darkness 
of superstition, the honest zeal with which he impugns false 
idols, the fervent tone of deep conviction in which he promises to 
set men free from the fear of the gods, of their own passions and 
of death, and to bestow on them truth and inward peace, all 
this is elevating to witness. The mental power and perseverance 
evinced in his struggle with his hard subject-matter deserve 
indeed the greatest admiration. In many passages the poet’s 
high genius breaks through all the fetters of his original design. 
As if for relief from his severe abstract reasoning, he often 
pauses to introduce, with happy effect, picturesque illustrations 
from nature and human life. Still the tone pervading the 
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whole work is sad and mournful and in many passages even 
bitter. The poet makes us feel the disappointed hopes and the 
painful intellectual struggles, which he has gone through. The 
style is unequal: often heavy, cramped and stiff, but as often 
vivid, striking and trenchant, sometimes of glowing vehemence, 
sometimes of a ruggedness which possesses a peculiar attraction ; 
in spite of all defects, the performance of a master of language. 
His mode of thought and writing was averse to his own time 
and directed to a better past; hence he received little attention 
in his own age; and though later writers were greatly influenced 
by him, antiquity was never able to realise the grandeur and 
sublimity of this figure among the poets. Many peculiarities 
of the work should be explained from the fact that it was 
not completed and edited by the author himself. 


1, Hisroxyu. Euseb. Chr. ad a. Abr. 1922 (thus Amand. and Freh.: ad a. 
1923 Bern.) =659/95 JT. Lucretius poeta nascitur, qut postea amatorio poculo in 
Surorem versus, cum aliquot libros per intervalla insaniae conscripsisset, quos postea 
Cicero emendavil, propria se manu interfecit anno aelatis XLIIIT (therefore 703/51). 
Jerome has probably in this case, as he frequently does, fixed the date of birth 
too late by a year, see Marx 11.139. Donat. vita Vergil. 2 implies a different 
date for his death: usque ad rirtlem togam quam XVII (correctly XV) anno natali 
suo (15 Oct.) accepit isdem tllis consulibus iterum duobus quibus erat natus (that is 
to say 699/55, Cn. Pompeio IT. and M. Licinio Crasso II), evenitque ut eo ipso die 
Lucretius poeta decederet, and this explicit statement going back to Suetonius 
certainly may be accepted with confidence. In favour of this date may be 
alleged that Cicero’s words on Lucretius in a. 700/54 (vid. n. 2), relative to his 
edition of the poem, presuppose the poet’s death. Therefore anno aetatis XLITIT 
must be wrong: L. must have died in his 42nd year, In the Munich MS, 14420 
s. X we find the notice: Titus Lucretius poeta nascitur sub consulibus. ani xx Ut. 
IT at Virgilium. Attempts at elucidation by HUsener, RhM. 22, 444; 23, 678; 
further arguments concerning the date of his birth and death FPotte, Phil. 25, 
499, 26,560, HSavrre, quaestt. Lucret. Gott. 1890, 3. JWotrrser, JJ. 129, 134 and 
esp. FMarx, RhM. 43, 136. 


That Lucretius lost his reason and committed suicide in that state, is 
quite credible, considering the frame of mind which appears in the poem 
There is nothing to justify the assumption (of Teuffel among others) that this 
terrible end was merely invented for the atheist by believers. One involuntarily 
compares the similar fate of Tasso, Hdlderlin, Lenau, FRaimund, FHebbel 
ALindner and others, The cause assigned for his malady, the love-philtre, is 
about as preposterous as similar empirical opinions to account for diseases at the 
present day. On the other hand, there is probably a germ of truth in the state- 
ment that Lucretius wrote aliquot libros per intervalla insaniae.—Of the rest of 
the poet's life we know nothing, as Lucretius is quite silent concerning himself. 
Of his contemporaries he only mentions Memmius, to whom he dedicates his work : 
1, 26 te sociam (Venus, whom the atheist inconsistently invokes) studeo scribendis 
versibus esse, quos ego de rerum nalura pangere conor Memmiadae nostro, quem (u, 
d2a, tempore in omni omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus (Venus crowned by 
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Cupido is found on coins of the Memmii, HSavrps, Phil. 22, 182). Memmius is 
usually identified with the one mentioned above § 202, 2. From his mode of 
mentioning Memmius, and from the cognomen Carus which is otherwise unknown 
in the gens Lucretia (it is altogether doubtful CIL., 9, 1867), it is a probable in- 
ference that Lucretius was not of good birth, but perhaps the son of a freedman, 
or an emancipated slave. FManx in the exercitat. gramm. spec., Bonn 1681, p. 8. 
—AKannenGixssen, JJ. 131, 59. SBranpt, JJ. 131,601. He had nothing to do 
with the new school of Roman poets (Cato, Catullus etc.), as is sufficiently evident 
from his peculiarities of style and metre (n. 5).—His portrait on a gem (impronte 
gemm. del Instit. 2, 78; bull. 1831, 112)? engraved as frontispiece in Munrv’s 
edition: Berxovirii, rom. Ikonogr. 1, 285. 


2. By Cicero Jerome (seen. 114) no doubt meant the famous orator and not 
his brother Quintus, nor is there any other argument in favour of the latter. At 
most doubts might be raised against the credibility of the whole story (see KGwrisss, 
de vv. in Lucr. repetitis 46) on account of Cicero's absolute silence, seeing that it is 
by no means a failing of his to be silent on his own performances ; he never quotes 
Lucretius. Cicero’s opinion on Lucretius: ad Q. fr. 2, 9, 3 (a. 700/54) Lucrets 
poemata (cf. Geti. 1, 21,5 in carminibus Lucreti und Veuet. 2, 86,2) ut scribis ita 
sunt: multis luminibus ingenit, multae tamen artis, ie. ‘I agree with your view that 
<even though the work as a whole leaves much to be desired> yet there are many 
instances of genius in it, and the art displayed throughout is very considerable.’ 
The passage has been needlessly cumbered with emendations, The wonls immedi- 
ately following in Cicero, which according to the MSS. refer to Sallust’s Empedo- 
clea (192, 1), are made by many writers, by alterations in the text, to apply to 
Lucretius: sed cum (Berox adds ad uimbilicum> veneris (sinieris MHERtz), virum 
te putabo; si Sallustit Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo, On the whole of this 
passage see FPouvr, Phil. 25, 501. Berex, op. i, 425. Vautes, ind. lect. 1881/82, 
3. HNetriesmp, Journ. of phil. 13,85. IKupix, diss. Vindobon. 1, 341. At all 
events, Cicero's part was not very important, and it might almost seem that he was 
half ashained of being sponsor to such a dangerous work. His action does not go 
very far to confirm the otherwise dubious assertion (ap. Pury. ep. 3, 15, 1) Mf. Tullium 
mira benignitate poetarum inyenia fovisse. It would be more just from Lucretius’ 
imitations of Cicero's Aratea (see Munro on Lucr. 5, 619) to infer the existence of 
a certain connection between the two. See also Nev, Att. 12, 4 quem post Lucretit 
Catullique mortem multo elegantissimum poetan nostram tulisse aetatem vtc. Ovin. 
ain. 1, 15, 23. trist. 2,425. Virruv. 9,3. Vevrer. 2, 35, 2 auctores carminum Varro- 
nem ac Lucrelium. Quixt. 10,1, 87. Macer et Lucretius legendi quidem, sed non ut 
phrasin, t.e. corpus eloyuentiae, faciant., elegantes in sua quisque materia, sed alter 
humilis, alter (Lucr.) difficilis, Svat. silv. 2, 7, 76, docti furor arduus Lucreti. 
Horace shows his acquaintance with Lucretius in several passages in his Satires, 
e.g. 1, 1, 13 (Luer. 2, 104, 5, 164). 118 (Lucr. 3, 938), 1, 3,38 (Luer. 4, 1153). 1, 5, 101 
(Lucr. 5, 82). 1, 6,4 (Lucr. 8, 1028), 15 (Lucr. 3, 69). ep. 1, 16, 88 (Luer. 2, 1005). 
c. 1, 26,6 (Luer. 4, 2). Even c. 4, 7,15 the bonus Ancus (Lucr. 3, 1025) is again 
found, E, Génst, Zf6G. 8,421. JAReisacker, Hor. u. sein Verh. zu Lucr., Brest. 
1873. AWeineintnea, de Horatio Lucretii imitatore, Halle 1874. Gett. 1, 21, 7 
nox verba sola, sed versus prope lotos d locos yuoque Lucreli plurimos sectatum esse 
Vergilium videmus, Cf. § 228, 6 in fin. So too Veruit, G. 2, 490 sqq. may be 
supposed to think especially of Lucretius. RWoucea, d. Einfluss d. Lucr. auf 
die Dichter d. august. Zeit, I (Vergil), Greifsw. 1876. Influence on Ovid, see 
AZinceaze, Ovids Verhaltn. 2, 12; more considerable on Manilius (§ 253, 5 ad fin.). 
The archaists of the Ist century of the Christian era preferred Lucretius to 
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Vergil (Tac. dial. 23). JJessex, iber Lucr. und sein Verhaltnis zu Catull (c. 64) 
und Spiteren (esp. Arnobius), Kiel 1872. Cf. § 214, 6. On the use made of 
Lucretius by the Panegyrists see SBranpt, RhM. 88, 606.—On the chronology of 
the work: book 4 must have been written after 685/69: for in 4,73 sqq. is men- 
tioned the covering over of the theatre with vela, which first occurred in that 
year ; b. 6 after 695/59: for 6, 109 are mentioned the carbasina vela covering the 
theatre, which were only introduced at that time (Pun. NH. 19, 23). Cf. FMarx 
in the exercitat. gramm., spec. 13. SBranps, JJ. 131, 601. 


8. Characteristics of the work. The deepest veneration for Epicurus: 3, 3 te 
sequor,o Graiae gentis decus . . . () tu pater,es rerum inventor . . . tutsque ex, 
inclule, chartis, floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, omnia nos ttidem depasct- 
mur aurea dicta, aurea perpetua semper dignisstma vita. Sympathy with Empe- 
dokles : 1, 729 ntl tamen hoe (Emp.) habuisse (Siciliam) riro praeclarius in se . . ul 
viz humana videatur stirpe creatus, Allusion to Ennius: 1, 117. Lucretius is so 
firmly convinced of the truth of his doctrine that he looks upon the errors of 
others with compassion and self-congratulation (2, 7-13), and he is so certain of 
the merit of his enterprise that he is engaged on it night and day (1, 143. 4, 966 
sq.) and forgets all the difficulties of his subject (1, 413 sqq. 921) and the treat- 
ment of it in Latin (propter egestatem patrii sermonis 1, 140. $32. 8, 261), in the 
hope of renown (1, 922), which he claims with charming naiveté primum quod 
magnis doceo de rebus et artis relligionum (cf, 63 sqq. 84 qq. 2, 44, where mortis 
fimores are mentioned) aninos nodis exsolvere pergo ; deinde quod obscura de re 
tam lucida pango carmina, musaco contingens cuncta lepore (1, 980-933); and also 
on account of the novelty of his attempt (1, 926 avia Pieridum perayro loca 
nullius ante trita solo tuvatque novos decerpere flores, cf, 2, 1023 sqq.), which should 
be understood only in reference to Roman literature. A certain melancholy per- 
vades his whole system, see e. g. 8,870-977 and other passages. JRrisacker, der 
Todesgedanke . . bes. bei Epikur und Lueretius, Tréves 1962. His instincts are 
attested by many touching descriptions of scenes of human life (1, 938 sqq. 2, 
1163 sqq. 8, 907 sqq. 5, 223 sqq.) and of nature (2, 29 sqq. 144 sqq. 352 sqq.). 

4, Authorities and system. Chief fund of information on the Epicurean 
philosophy : Epicurea ed. HUsexer, Lps. 1887. FALanoe, Gesch, des Ma- 
terialismus? 1, 99. 139. JBRover, les arguments du matérialisme dans L., Par. 
1533. IBsruns, Lucrez-Studien, Freib. 1884. FSiememne, quaestt. Lucrett., 
Konigsb. 1867 HI. JWottssr, Lucr. philosophia cum fontibus comparata, Gronin- 
gen 1877. FBockemwOiier, Studd. zu Lucr. u. Epik., Stade 1877. GLoumany, 
quaestt. Lucr. (cap. II de ratione inter Lucr, et Epic.), Brunswick 1882. PRuscu, 
de Posidonio Lucretii auctore (in b. 6), Greifsw. 1862; Lucr. u. die Isonomie, JJ. 
133, 777. EHattiger, Lucr. carm. e fragmentis Empedoclis adumbratum, Jena 
1957. ABAstvetyx, quid L. debuerit Empedocli, Schleusingen 1875. J Musson, the 
atomic theory of L., Lond. 1884. WHMattock, introd. to Luer., Lond. 1576. 
JVeitcn, Lucr. and the Atomic theory, Glasg: 1875. ABriecer, de atomorum Epi- 
curearum motu principali, in the phil. Abbh. f. MHertz, Ber]. 1888, 215, TxuBinxp- 
eE1L, quaestt. Lucr., Anclam 1667; de omnis infinitate ap. Lucr., Eschwege 1670. 
WhHoxscnetmasx, observatt. Lucr. alterae, Lips. 1877 (on the inane in Luer.; 
also GTxicumCLter, RhM. 33, 310). CGnersse, das omne bei L, JJ. 121, 887. 
FHorrra, zur Lehre von der Sinneswahrnehmung in Lucr. IV, Stendal 1872. 
AJ Reisacken, quaestiones Lucr., Bonn 1847; Epicuri de animorum natura doc- 
trina a Lucretio tractata, Cologne 1855. ME cuyer, adnott. ad Luer. .. . de 
animae natura doctrinam, Ber]. 1884. HHewrer, die Ethik des L., Salzwedel 1872. 
Diesitscu, d. Sittenlehre des L., Ostrowo 1836, 
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5. Diction and metre. FWALrtexsura, de usu antiquae locutionis in Lucr., 
Gotha 1857. CWFPrott, de formis antiquis Lucr., Bresl. 1859. RScuupert, de 
Lucr. verborum formatione, Halle 1865. RBovrrrwex, Lucr, quaestiones gramm. 
et crit., Halle 1861. FWHottze, syntaxis Lucr. lineamenta, Lps. 1868. HKevwer, 
de verbb. c. praeposs. compositis ap. L., Halle 1880. EReicurnaart, d. subordi- 
nierenden caus, Conjj. bei L. I, Frankenthal 1881; I BlfbayrGW. 18, 98; der Inf. 
bei L., Act. Erlang. 4, 457. KGwyeissz (on porxo), JJ. 123, 489. FPottr, de artis 
vocabulis (philosophical technical terms) quibusdam Lucr., Dresd. 1866. 
CGLSripirr, de sermone Luer., Jena 1869. EKragrscu, de abundanti dicendi 
genere Lucr., Berl. 1881. JVanven, obss. quaed. sermonis Lucr., Berl. Vorl.-Verz. 
1881 f. CWotrr, de Lucr. vocabulis singularibus, Halle 1878. FScurorrer, die 
Conditionalsitze des L., Jena 1874. GKvan, quaestt. Lucr. gramm. et metr., Brea). 
1969. EBécuet, de re metrica Lucr., Hoxter 1874. TaBuint, hist. hexametri lat., 
Bonn 1876, 20, 


6. Incompleteness (gaps, repetitions, ambiguous constructions), ete. As to the 
extent of this and the care of the editor, opinions differ (see HPurmayn, JJ. 67, 
658. FPotie, Phil, 25, 508), but there is no doubt as to the fuct itself or the 
greater polish of the early books (2-8) when compared with the others. FBocke- 
méucer, Stud. zu Lucr. u. Epikur (Stade 1877) 1,17. HSrixenacea, de Lucr. libro 
primo, acta Lips. 2, 867, FNrumann, de interpolationibus Lucr., Halle 1875. 
AForsicer, de L. carmine a scriptore serioris aetatis pertractato, Lps. 1824. 
AKannenaiesser, de L. versibus transponendis, Gott. 1878. KGnyetsse, de versibus 
in Lucr. carmine repetitis, Strassb. 1878. GLoumann (n. 4) p. 8 de repetitionibus. 
TuTounte, JJ. 119, 541.—On the Proemium (of b. 1) see JVaniex, Ber). SBer. 1878, 
479. HSaurrsg, quaestt. Lucr. 1880, 11. FSusemrax, Greifsw. 1884; Phil. 44, 745. 


7. On Lucretius and his work see e.g. LGrasnencer, de Lucr. carmine, Munich 
1856 (de L. philosophia 5-21; de arte L. 21-41), and especially CMaxrtna, le 
poéme de Lucr.; morale, religion, science, Par. * 1885.—Mummsrs, RG. 3%, 594. 
ABnzigcer, in the Gegenwart 8 (1875), 169. Risseck, rom. Dicht. 1, 278. 


8. Ancient commentators: Valerius Probus (§ 800, 4). Huisrosym. in Ruf. 
(2, 472 Vall.), see § 41, 4. Cf. JSrevp, de Probis 81.—In the Middle ages Lucretius 
appears to have been completely forgotten; JJxssex, Phil. 80, 286. Cf. MHavrrt, 
op. 8, 641. 


9. All the MSS. of Lucretius may be traced back to the long lost archetype 
(about s. IV-V, without separate division of words), of which in the 9th cent. 
there were still three copies extant. Of these we stil] possess one, the Vossianus 
F. 80s, IX in Leyden (‘oblongus’; facsimile in Cuatevain t. 56. 57), see EGonex, 
RbM. 15, 401. From the second copy, very similar to the oblongus, which Poggio 
brought from Germany to Italy, are descended the numerous Italian MSS., which 
are for the most part greatly interpolated ; Jastly, from the third are derived the 
Vossianus Q. 94 s. X (‘quadratus’) in Leyden (CHatetain t. 58) and the frag- 
ments at Copenhagen and Vienna (eight schedae Havnienses and ten Vindobo- 
nenses. Cnatecatn t. 59. 60), see RJFHeneicnsen, de fragm. Gottorpiensi Lucr., 

Sutin 1846. EGoper, RhM. 12, 449. See esp. Lacnwann'’s commentary p. 8. Also 
FPo..e, Phil. 25, 528. 517.—J Wottser (new examination of the Leidenses), JJ. 
119, 769. He makes an unsuccessful attempt to trace back toa still earlier arche- 
type than that of Lachmann: against this see ABriroer, JJ. 127, 558.—One of 
the interpolated Itatian MSS. is the Monac. 816s. XV, once in the possession of 
PVictorius (cod. Victorianus): the corrections in this are probably due to IPon- 
tanus’ pupil, MMarullus (+ 1500); see LSrencer, Minchn. Gel. Anz. 33 (1851), 771. 
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WCnrist, quaest. Lucr., Munich 1855. EGopet, quaest. Lucr. crit., Salzb. 1857 ; 
BhM. 12, 453. De cod. Victor. by HSaupre (Gott. 1864) and RBovterwex (Halle 
1865). Munro's ed. p. 7. 27. FPotre, Phil. 25, 518. 


10. On the basis of these MSS. the text of Lucretius was first restored by 
Lachmann in his epoch-making revision, which however presumed too much on 
corruption in the text and accordingly went much too far in the way of emenda- 
tion: Lucretii de rerum natura libri sex. CLacumanxvus recensuit et emendavit, 
Berol. 1850 (* 1871): also CLacumanxi in L. libros commentarius, Berol. 1850 
(* 1882; index copiosus to the commentary by FHarpesr, Ber]. 1882).—Numerous 
critical contributions: JMarxtaxp, Hermath. 7, 153. HPurmany (Bresl. 1846. 
Naumb. 1819. Lauban 1858, 1860, Cottbus 1867. Phil. 3, 66. 7, 733. JJ. 115, 
273), JSirsecis (Lps. 1844), HLorze (Phil. 7, 696), WCurist (Munich 1855), 
JJessen (Gott. 1868, p. 10-40), EGoax, (Bonn 1854), JNMapviae (op. 1, 305. adv. 
crit. 2, 22), JBrranays (RhM. 5, 583; 8, 159), TuBerox, op. 1, 423 sqq., FSusem1ai 
and ABaigcer (Phil, 14, 550, 28, 455, 628. 24,422, 25, 67. 27, 28. 29, 417. 32, 478. 
33, 431. 44, 61), LMducrer (ib. 15, 157), TaBixpseit (de L. libr. I et II qui sunt de 
atomis; Halle 1865, on 1, 951-1113, Berl. 1870), FPotre (Phil. 25, 269), FBockemC Lier 
{Lucretiana, Stade 1868), JLUssino, Tidskrift f. Filol. b.7 (Copenh. 1868), PLaxcex 
(Phil, 34, 28), WHoxuscnetmann (obss. critt. in Lucr. libr., U, act. Lps, 5, 1, see 
above n.4; cf. ABaixern, JJ. 111, 609), TuTourte, JJ. 117, 123, JWorrsnr, JJ. 119, 
769 (also ABrircer, JJ. 127, 553). 125, 471. CMFarancxen, JJ. 121, 765. SBranpt, 
ib. 771. AKannenxariesskr, JJ. 125, 833; Phil. 48, 536, JPPostaare, Journ. of 
philo). 16, 124.—Cf. the notices by FPoiiz, Phil 25, 484. 26, 290. 524. ABriecer, 
JB. 1873, 1097. 1876 2, 159. 1877 2,62. 1879 2, 186. 1881 2, 148. 1884 2, 171. 


11. Editions (cf. Munro 1, p. 3-23). Aldina I (1500) cura HAvaxcii; cum 
comm. IBPi1, Bonon. 1511. Iuntina (cura PCannip1), Flor. 1512. Cum comm. 
DLawaint, Par. 1564. 1570. Francof. 1583 and later. Cum collectan. OGirani, 
Antv. 1566 and later. Cum notis TuCrrecu, Oxon. 1695 and later. Cum notis 
varr. ed. SHavencamp, Leid. 1725 I]. Ed. CWakerrecp, Lond. 1796 III, Glasg. 
1813 IV (cf. Mapvia, op. 1, 806). Ed. HCAEicustarpt, Vol. I (Prolegg., Text, 
Index) Lps, 1801. Ed. AFoxsicrr, Lps. 1828. Principal edition: Rec. et emend. 
CLacumaxyx, cum commentario, Berl. 1850. II (see n. 10). Ed. JBenrnays, Lps. 
1852. With notes and a translation by HAJMounro, Cambr.‘ 1886 III (together 
with an ed. of the text). Edited and explained by FBockxemt ter, Stade 1873. 74 
II (and Studien zu L. und Epikur, Stade 1877 and other works), Commentary 
on b. 1 by JBernays in collected treatises (Berl. 1855) 2, 1.—With introd. and 
notes to 1. IL IH. V by FKevsry, Boston 1864. B. 5 av. comment. crit. et explic. 
par EBesotst et Lanrorxe, Par. 1884. Bks 1-3, WLer, Lond. 1884. 


12. Translations (German) by CLyKwneper (Lpz. 1821 and 1831), WBixprer 
(Stuttgart 1868 sq.), MSxyper (Munich 188)). 

204. The younger generation, whose prime falls into the 
stormy time of the Civil War between Pompey and Caesar, 
and who were obliged to share these broils, derived therefrom a 
passionate and excited character in lite as well as in literature. 
Imbued with the results of the earlier mental culture and with 
Greek refinement, conscious moreover of their own power, these 
men courageously tried new paths and even endeavoured to equal 
the Greeks themselves in literature. Sallust in history, and 
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Catullus in poetry, show how successful these attempts were, both 
being men of much the same age and only the most prominent 
of a considerable number: in poetry, Varro Atacinus, and Licinius 
Calvus, the latter nearly equalling Catullus; in another branch 
we should mention the Syrian Publilius; in prose, M. and D. 
Brutus, Caelius Rufus, Cornificius, Curio, Furnius, and many 
others. Even a lady, Hortensia, appears among the orators, and 
other ladies, like Catullus’ Lesbia, wrote poems. AJ] these writers 
and orators tend towards a common standard, which was the 
chief Jiterary characteristic of their generation, viz. naturalness, 
simplicity and plainness, though sometimes they pursued it so 
intentionally as to become artificial by the excess of it. In 
poetry, they imitated the Alexandrine poets, sometimes even in 
the subject-matter. Epic poems on mythological subjects were 
written by Valerius Cato (Diana), Catullus (Epithalamium Pele), 
Calvus (Io), Cinna (Zmyrna), Cornificius (Glaucus), Caecilius 
(Cybele) ; epithalamia and hymenaeal poems by Catullus, Calvus 
and Ticidas. It was in equal harmony with Alexandrine poetry 
and with the loose manners of the time and these circles, that 
almost every one of these poets should write erotic poetry. In 
politics, however, they were divided, and political motives were 
strong everywhere. As this stirring time produced an entire 
literature of its own, so poetry followed the men and the move- 
ments of the day with its productions; historical composition 
betrayed the influence of politics from beginning to end, and 
oratory even then began to suffer in consequence by being stinted 
in its range of subjects. 


1. Epigrams on contemporaneous events see § 31, 2. Iambics § 83, 2. Tro- 
chaics e.g. on the death of Crassus: § 11, 2 ad fin. Cre. ad Q. fr. 2, 8, 2 (a. 698/56) 
cum omnia maledicta, versus denique obscenissimi in Clodium et Clodiam dicerentur. 
Anonymous epigrams in praise of Caesar and esp, his expedition to Britain from 
the cod. Voss. 86 AL, 419-426, PLM. 4, 59-71. 

2. To this generation belongs (in addition to Bibaculus § 192, 4) Maecius. 
Pompey intrusted to him, a. 699/55, the selection of the plays to be performed at 
the dedication of his theatre. Ctc. fam. 7, 1, 1 nobis erant ea perpetienda quae Np, 
Maecius probavisset (here the Med. reads; quae s. p. [30 according to Bairsa, but sp. 
according to Momassn, Herm. 15, 114] meaecius i.e. Sp. Maecius, as in the Scuou. 
Crvg. p. 785% we read Spurius Metius Tarpa; the reading quae setlicel P. Maecius 
in PVicrorivs, and HJuxpax, Herm. 8, 8) is wrong). Hor. sat. 1, 10, 38 mentions 
Tarpa as holding an official appointment (perhaps that of magister collegii) at 
public readings of the poets in the collegium poetarium (§ M4, 7. 134, 2). On this 
cf. Porpu. nam hi fere qui scenae scribebant ad Tarpam (previously referred to as 
Maecius Tar pa) velut emendatorem ea adferebant, Cf, Verhand]. d. Heidelb. Philol.- 
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Vers. 168. Nipprrpey, op. 503, We must not assign an earlier date to Maecius, 
since he is mentioned in Hor. AP. 287 asstill living, and the young Piso (§ 289, 7) is 
for his future poems referred to the judgment of Maecius (Maeci iudicis), He may 
have been born about 665/89-670/84, In Donatus’ appendix to Suxronivs’ vita Ter. 
p. 25 R. duos Terentios poetas fuisse scribit Maecius, the same Tarpa is probably 
intended. 

205. C. Sallustius Crispus of Amiternum (a. 668/86-720/34) 
devoted the last years of his eventful life after Caesar's death 
to historical composition. At first he wrote a monograph on the 
conspiracy of Catiline (bellum Catilinae), more from literary 
sources than the original documents, but with a manifest attempt 
at impartiality. His treatment of the subject is not sufficiently 
accurate in respect of the facts and the chronological order of 
the events, aiming chiefly at exploring their inner sequence, 
the tone of the age and the motives of the leading men, which 
are neatly and epigrammatically presented in high-strained, 
peculiar and sometimes conceited phraseology. His Jugurtha 
exhibits the same general merits and defects, but is more evenly 
planned, more ‘polished in style and founded on more careful 
research. It contains an objective description of the Roman 
oligarchy in its deepest degeneracy. The story is graphically 
developed and makes a stronger impression on the reader’s mind 
because of the calmer and cooler spirit which the historian here 
assumes. His last work, and the largest and most mature, con- 
sisted of five books of Historiae, commencing with the year of 
Sulla’s death (676) and carried down to 687, though they were 
perhaps never completed. This work was planned in the same 
way as the two smaller treatises, but the only remains of it are 
four speeches, two letters and fragments (considerably increased 
of late). Two letters ad Caesarem senem de republica and the 
invectiva Sallusti in Ciceronem (to which there is also Ciceronis 
in Sallustium responsio) are wrongly ascribed to Sallust. 

1. The spelling Sallustixns has the best authorities in its favour and is in 
accordance with etymology.—Higroxymu. on Euseb. chr. ad a. Abr. 1990= 667 /&7 
(in cod, Freher, ad 1931=768/86) Sallustius Crispus scriptor historicus in Sabinis 
Amilerni nascitur; and ad 1981=715/36, Sallustius diem obitt quadriennio ante 
actiacum bellum, Chron. pasch. 1 p. 347 Dind. (perhaps after Phlegon’s ‘Od\upreovixa, 
Reirreescuerp Suet. 381): . 2 . bwdrew Maplov rd?’ cal Kivva 7d 3° (668/86) Sa- 
Aoverios e-yeryhOn xahdvdaus dxTwBplas, and p. 359, bx. Kevowplyov cai SaSivou (a. 713/39) 
Larovarios drédave wpd rpiay iduv patew (13 May), Getr.17,18 M. Varro... inlibro 
quem scripsil' Pius aut de pace’ C. Sallustium scriptorem seriae illius et severae orationts, 
in cuius historia noliones censorias fieri alque exerceri videmus, in adulterio depre- 
hensum ab Annio Milone loris bene caesum dicit (after Sallust’s death, Varro + 727/27) 
et cum dedisset pecuniam dimissum. Cf. Porru. Hor. sat. 1, 2,41. Serv. Aen. 6, 612. 
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Cic. in Sall. invectiv. 14.—Trib. pl. 702/52. Was he leg. pro quaest. in Syma 
704/50? Mos»esen, Herm. 1, 171. He was expelled from the Senate by the censors 
704/50 (Cic. in Sall, invectiv. 16. Dio 40, 68); reinstated 705/49 by Caesar, through 
his reappointment to the quaestura (Cic. in Sall. 17 ; cf. 21). 706/48 he commanded 
a legion in Illyria (Onos. 6, 15, 8). 707/47 negotiator on behalf of Caesar with the 
insurgent legions in Campania (App. b. c. 2,92. Dio 42, 52, 1). 708/46 praetor 
(b. afr. 8.34) and proconsul in Africa; bell. afr.97. In this position he enriched 
himself by exactions; see Cic. in Sall. 19. Dro 48, 9. He was the possessor of the 
horti Sallustiani. Tac. ann. 3, 80 Crispum equestri ortum loco C. Sallustius, rerum 
Rom, florentissmus auctor, sororis nepotem in nomen adscivit etc. (cf. Hox. carm. 2, 2. 
sat. 1, 2, 48)—Portraits? Berxovutui, rom. Ikonogr. 1, 200. 


2. Satu. Cat. 4 ubi animus ex multis miseriis atque periculis requievit et mihi rels- 
quam aelatem a re publica procul habendam decrevi . . . statut res gestas popult 
R. carplim ut quaeque memoria digna videbantur perscribere . . . syitur de 
Catilinae coniuratione quam verissume potero paucis absolvam. The work is called 
bellum Catilinae in Quist. 8, 8,9 and in the subscription of the Paris. Sorb. 500 
(see n. 8), cf. also the passage in Suidas n. 7; it is called 6. Catilinartum or rather 
b. Catulinarium (on this see EWotrr.in, Arch. f. lat. Lexicogr. 1,277) in the super- 
scription of a Paris. Sorb.; composed after Caesar’s death (58. 54), published 
about 712/42, | Many historical and chronological inaccuracies in it have been 

| pointed out. Cicero is treated with much tact, in that he is neither overpraised 
\nor blamed; but the writer’s personal partiality for Caesar appears in some 
‘places, General introductions, digressions and speeches; following the example 
‘of Greek writers (C. Sallustius in bello iugurthino et Catilinae nihil ad historiam 
pertinentibus principiis orsus est Quint. 3,8, 9). RDietscu, quo tempore quoque 
consilio Sallustius Catilinam scripserit, Grimma 1856. WlIune, Wirzb. Philol.- 
Vers. (Lpz. 1869) 105. HDvnz1, de Cat. Sall. fontt. ac fide, Berne 1872; JJ. 113, 851. 
CJonx, Entstehungsgesch. der Catil. Verschw., JJ. Suppl. B. 8, 701; RhM. 31, 401. 
CBurrsen in the comm, Ribbeckianae 219. JBrsser, de Catil. coniur., Lps. 1881. 
Elana, d. Strafverfahren gegen d. Catilinarier und Caesars und Catos darauf 
beziigliche Reden bei Sall., Schénthal 1884. See also § 179, 20, 1. 


Editions by FKritz, ed. illustr., Lps. 1828. RDuierscu, Lpz. 1864. JHScuwarz, 
Gotha? 1886. PTuomas, Brussels 1884. AMCoox, Lond. 1844. BDTcrner, Lend. 
1887.—AEussner, Lpz. 1887.—Translated by CHoxzer, Stuttgart 1868. Criticism 
and explanation: CWNavcx (the preface), Kénigsb. i/d. NM. 1850. JKviéata, 
ZfoG. 14, 579. AEussver, RhM. 27, 493. Buirscar, op. 8,818. Niprerpey, op. 452 
and others. 


8. Iug. 5 bellum scripturus sum quod P. R. cum Iugurtha gessit, primum quia 
magnum et atrox variaque victoria fuit, dehinc quia tunc primum superbiae nobilitatis 
obviam itum est. Bellum iugurthinum (thus in the superscription of the Paris. 
Sorb., ap. Quint. 3, 8, 9), probably chiefly following the memoirs of Sulla, Scaurus 
and Rutilius, making use of Sisenna (lug. 95, 2) and of other authorities (ib. 17,7 
ex libris Punicis qui regis Hiempsalis dicebantur nobis interpretatum est), but the work 
is not very reliable in its geography and ethnography. The political point of 
view (ib. 5, 1) predominates, but does not lead the writer into partiality. The 
speeches of Memmius (c. 81) and Marius (c. 85) are excellent portraitures of poli- 
tical situations, The work concludes with a significant glance at Marius, The 
plan (introduction, digressions and speeches) is on the whole the same as in the 
Catiline; phrases are frequently repeated from the Catiline and from the Jugurtha 
itself ; but the single parts are in better proportion to each other. Wlune, Zf{GW. 
34,47. HWinz, d. stoffl. und zeitl, Gliederung des Iug., in d, Festechr. d. Zur. 
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Kantonsschule z. Philol.-Vers. in Zirich 1587, 1.—Editions by CaGHrrzoe, Lpz. 
1849. OErcuert, Bresl, 1867. PTnomas, Brussels 1877. JHScumarz, Gotha? 1886, 
WPBrooxe, Lond. 1885.—RDirtscu, obss. criticae in Iug. partem extremam, 
Grimma 1845. Wupasx, de Memmii oratione, Blaubeuren 1857. Momasex, Hern. 
1, 427; on the chronology of the war see the same author, RG. 2° 146. 155. On 
the other side HFPetaa™, Journ, of philol. 7 (1877), 91.—Translated (in German) 
by CHovzre, Stuttg. 1868. Editions of the Catiline and Jugurtha by GLonxe 
(with the chief fragments of the Histories, by JGFrazer) Lond.? 1890, CMrnivaus, 
Lond.? 1858. WWCarers, Oxf. 1884. Translation, with notes, by AW Pottarp, 
Lond, 1882. 


4. The Historiae were, as far as the subject is concerned, a continuation of 
Sisenna’s work. The history of Sulla was purposely omitted (lug. 95, 2). It extended 
bis senos per annos (Auson. op. 13, 2, 61). That it opened with a. 676/78 is quite 
certain (the first words were Res populi rom. M. Lepido Q. Catulo coss. ac deinde 
militiae et domi gestas composui; cf. also Avson. }.1.), nor does anything in the 
fragments lead us beyond a. 687/67. Here too the author aimed at historical 
impartiality ; see § 206, 2. For rhetorical purposes, perhaps in the 2nd century 
after Chr., acollection was prepared of a)] the Sallustian speeches (15) and letters 
(6) arranged according to their order of succession in the Bella and Historiae 
(HJorpax, Herm. 6, 74): in this are preserved 4 speeches (Lepidi, Philippi, Cottae, 
Macri) and 2 letters (Cn. Pompei, Mithridatis) from the Historiae. This collection 
is extant in a complete form in Vatican. 88648 X, (facsim. in Caarezatn t. 54, 2), 
where is the observation: C. Crispi Sallusti orationes excerptae de bellis explicit 
Selicuer. C. Crispi Sallusti orationes excerptae de historiis incipit feliciter. JCOREtL1, 
hist. crit. eclogarum ex Sall. hist., Zar. 1883. EWorr.in, Phil. 17, 154 and esp. 
HJoxpax, RhM. 18, 584. There are also extant considerable fragments of b. 2 and 
3, preserved by means of portions of a MS. of s.1V/V, which are to be found at 
Berlin, Rome and especially at Orleans, and are proved to belong to the hist. by 
the fact that the commencement of the speech of Cotta and the close of Pompey’s 
letter (see above ]. 11) recur in them; the fragmentum Berolinense (found at 
Toledo, first published by GHPretz, Abh.d. Berl. Akad. 1847, Berl. 1848, first recog- 
nised as a fragment of Sallust by KLRota, RhM. 8, 483); the fragmenta Vaticana 
Reg. 1283 (facsimile in Zancew.-Watrexpacn’s Exempla t. 7 and in Cuaterarn t. 
61; cf. HJorpax, de vaticanis Sall. hist. 1. II reliquiis, Herm. 5, 396. 14, 634. 
EHavucrer, Wien. Stud. 10, 186); the fragmenta Aurelianensia (cod. 196 M) dis- 
covered and deciphered by EHavter 1886; cf. the same author Wien. Stud. 8, 315; 
Rev. de philol. 40, 113; Wiener SBer. 1886, 615 and his edition of all the Orléans 
fragments in the Wien. Stud. 9, 25: the whole is also found in Jordan's ed.3 1887 
p. 127. These fragments refer to the years 679/75-681/73.—The Historiae were 
made use of by Livy and others, by Plutarch and Cassius Dio, and especially 
by Julius Exuperantius (§ 445, 3). More recent collections of the fragments of 
the Hist. by FKnitz (disposita suisque comm. illustrata, Lps. 1853; and newly 
arranged and explained, Erfurt 1856), again in Dretscn’s ed. v. 1859 Vol. 2 (n. 9; 
additions in the RhM. 18, 478. 19, 147). For the speeches, letters and fragments 
independently preserved (vid. supr.) see especially HJorpax’s Sallust.* 1887, 111. 
Cf. HJorpax, de Sall. hist. libri II reliquiis, Kénigsb. 1887.—Sall. oratt. et epistt. 
ex hist. ed. JCOzeri1, Zur. 1831 (and frequently). GLim«er, Sall. hist. prooemium 
3 restituere tentavit, Marb. 1850. JCScnciimmer, hist. rerum. gest. in hist. 
Sal]. libris, Utr. 1860. Cf. RKvotz in Jahn's Arch. 15, 362.—Criticism: Mapvie, 
adv. 2, 293. LLanee, de Philippi orationis ap. Sall. loco, Lps. 1879. On an hitherto 
unknown old copy of the oratt. and epistt. see LLanxag, Leipz. Stud. 2, 290. 
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5. The same Vaticanus 3864 (n. 41.12) has preserved an oration and an 
epistle ad Caesarem senem de re publica, both no doubt of the Imperial] period and 
the productions of rhetorical schools, both unreal and obviously written in imita- 
tion of Sallust’s diction, with exaggerated archaic spelling. The epistle is very 
prolix and partly contains the same propositions as the oration, but has no further 
connection with it. They seem to be treatises on the same theme, from different 
points of view, but (to judge from the similarity of their arrangement, spirit, 
language and many phrases) certainly of the same age, if not by the same author, 
which is the opinion of Orelli and Jordan; the latter places him in the time 
between the Flavii and Antonini, while Orelli fixes on the age of Fronto and sup- 
poses Fronto to bethe author of the collection of the orations and letters of Sallust. 
Cf. Tsurret, Tibinger Doctorenverzeichn. v. 1868, p.18. HJorpan, de suasoriis ad 
Caes. senem de rep. inscriptis, Ber]. 1868, OHakrtusa, de Sall. epistolis ad Caes. 
senem, Halle 1874. CSranpau, eine Salluststudie, Baireuth 1869 asserts the Sal- 
lustian origin of both works; that of the epistle is affirmed equally unconvincingly 
by LHetiwie, de genuina Sall. ad Caes, epistula cum incerti alicuius suasoria 
iuncta, Lps. 1878. See against this FVoce, act. semin. Erlang. 1,341. KScnenxt, 
ZfoG. 22, 668. The best text in Jorvan’s Sallust 3 1887, 141, 


6. The reciprocal invectivae (this title and that of controversiae are tradi- 
tional ; suasoriae would be more correct. LGua.irt, Phil. Suppl. 5, 597) of Sallust 
and of Cicero were composed for each other, and are the work of one and the same 
rhetorician, who for the adornment of these wordy cratious borrowed many details 
from the political ribaldry of the period immediately following Cicero's and 
Sallust’s death. The analogies between the invect. in Tull. and Dio 46, 1 sqq. and 
the invect. in Tull. 5 with epist. ad Caesar. senem de rep. 9, 2 are probably due to 
the employment of the same authorities. The invectiva in Tullium is unsuspect- 
ingly quoted as Sallustian by Quintilian (4, 1, 68; 9, 3, 89; and 11, 1, 24). Subse- 
quently also by Donatus and Servius (see the latter on Aen. 6, 623). The invectiva 
in Sallustium (20) by Diomep. GL. 1, 887 de perfecto (cf. comedor) ambigitur apud 
veteres, comestus an comesus et comesurus, sed + Didius (so the MSS.: Tullius Jounan, 
Epidius GLinkkrr ; see § 211, 4) ait de Sallustio ‘comesto patrimonio,’ Cf. Conrant, 
quaestura 85, CuGHerzoc (Programme v. Gera 1834 sqq.), Trerre. 1.1. (1868) 
14, HJonpay, Herm. 11, 305, FVocet, act. semin. Erlang. 1, 325. Extant in early 
MSS, in Wolfenbittel (Gud. 835 8. X), London (Harl. 2716 s. IX/X; 2682 s. XI; 
3859 s. XII) and Munich (172s. XI, 4611 s. XII). On an Admont. MS. s. XII 
MPerscuxnic, Zf6G, 34,1. Revisions of the text by GBaitkr in Orelli’s Cic. 2°, 
1421; Batrer-Kayser’s Cic. 11, 1447 (in CFWMo.ter’s Cic. 4, 8, 315) and esp. in 
HJorpan’s Sallust (1887) 155. 


7. Old commentators. Aemilius Asper (Lyp. de magistr. 8, 8 AlpDcos é» rg 
tropriuarc trav Yaddoverio loropav. Cuanis. GL. 1, 216, 28 Asper commentario 
Sallustit Historiarum 1). Suidas v. Zyvdstos : ZyvdSios cogiorhs wacdevoas él Adpiavot 
Kaicapos fypaye . . . perddpacw édAdxpicas trav ‘Ioromay Ladovorlov rob pwyaixos 
loropixod rdv xadounévuw aro Bedaw (Bella), An anonymous commentator on the 
Catiline is mentioned by Surixcan, hist. schol. 1, 254. Besides a collection of the 
speeches (see n. 4) there was perhaps (AvGurscHaMip) a collection of the geo- 
graphical sections of Sallust. Cf. KMC.iennorr, Deutsche Altertumskunde 1, 75. 
—Praise of the Sallustian topographical descriptions in Licintancs below § 206, 
4 ad fin. and Avisrx. ora marit. 36 inclitam descriptionem qua locorum formulam 
imaginemque . . . paenein ebtutus dedit lepore linguae. 


8. Manuscripts, On the transmission of the speeches and letters contained 
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in the Historiae see n. 4.—The MSS. of the Bella are divided into two classes. The 
older gives a better text, but has a gap in Iug. 103, 2 to 112, 3. Its best representa- 
tives are first Paris. 16024 (Sorb. 500) s. X (Caatexary t. 52, 2), next Paris. 
16025 (Sorb. 1576) s. X (Carecain t. 52, 2); to this class belong e.g. Gruter’s lost 
Nazarianus, and the Leid. Voss. 73s, XI, which, though decidedly corresponding 
with the first class, yet contains the missing chapters, at first hand, in the right 
place. The later class of MSS. (which have been greatly interpolated) fill up the 
large gap in the Iug. and contain besides much genuine matter (Cat. 6, 2. Tug. 
21,4. 44, 5) which is omitted from the first class: the best representative of this 
class is Monac, 14477 s. XI. The text of the speeches and letters in Vatic, 3864 
(see n. 4) is often arbitrarily altered. For the differing theories as to the relation of 
these two classes to each other, see KLRotu (RhM. 9, 129, 680), RDierscn in his ed. 
of 1859, and EWotrrrin (Phil. 17. 519, and against him EBrextano, de C, Sallustii 
Crispi codd. recensendis, Frankf. 1864 p. 2 sqq.), H. Jordan (on Vat. 3864, in the 
Herm. 1, 231; on the cod. Nazarianus, ib. p. 240; cf. 3, 460. 11, 880), HW1nz, de 
fide et auctorit. cod. Sall. Paris. 1576, Aarau 1867; Phil. Anz. 7, 151; Z{GW. 31, 
272. KNirreapsy, op. 540. MHertrz, JJ. 95, 318. AWetnsotp, quaestt. Sall. 
maxime ad libr. Vat. 3864 spectantes, in the Acta Lips. 1, 183. FCsxTxaDirck, de 
ratione quae inter Sall. cod. Vat. 3864 et Paris. 500 intercedat, Halle 1872. GBosr, 
de fide et auctoritate cod. Sal]. Vat. 3864, Gott. 1874. OAN#ALT, quae ratio in 
libris recensendis Sall. recte adhibeatur, Jen. 1876. AEvssnen, Phil. 25, 343 and in 
Wiarzb. Festgruss (1868) 158. 184; JB. 1877 2, 156. LKuntmann, de Sall. cod. Par. 
500, Oldenb. 1881; quaestt. Sall. crit., Oldenb. 1887. ANurrscuner, de locis Sal). qui 
ap. Scriptt. et grammaticos vett. leguntur, Gott. 1884. On a worthless Rostock 
MS. OCLavsox, JJ. Suppl. 7, 243 (previously collated in Classical journ. 19 [1791], 
144); on a worthless Rostock fragment of the Iug. Phil. 39, 363 ; on other fragments 
at Montpellier and Paris. 10195 s. XI (Cuate. t. 53) MBorwet, Herm. 14, 157. 


9. Editions eg. Bale 1538 (by GLargants). Ed. LCarrio, Antv. 1578, 1580, 
JGruter, Frankf, 1607, J Wasser, Cantabr. 1710. E rec. et c. notis GCortr1, Lps. 
1724 (a reprint Lps. 1825 .sqq.). Rec. et cum notis varr. ed. SHavercamp, the Hague 
1742 II (a reprint by CHFrorscner, Lps. 1828 II). FDGreacn (recogn., varr. 
lectt., commentarios et indd. adiecit, Bas. 1823—41 HII; denuo rec. atque ed., Bas, 
1832; rec., adnot. crit., indicibus hist. et gramm. instruxit ; acc. historicorum vett. 
roman. fragm. a CLRotn collecta, Bas. 1852 II; the revised text, introductory 
treatise, and selected readings, Stuttg. 1870), FKeirz (ad fid. codd. rec. c. comm., 
Lps. 1828. 1834 f. II with an ind., and the fragmenta 1858; recogn. et succincta 
annot. illustr., Lps. 1856), EWFasei (with notes, Nirnb.? 1815), JCOrercr (Ziir. 
1810 and 1853), RDierscu (Lps. 1843-1846; large critical edition, Lps. 1859 I; with 
German notes, I, Lpz. 186-4) RJacoss (Berl.* 1886 by H Wirz). 

Texts by GLinxer (Vienna 1855), AEussner (Biblioth. Teub., 1887). AScnrix- 
pier, Prague 1883, 1Prawmuexr, Vienna 1896 (likewise sallust. Miszellen, Vienna 1887) 
and especially HJorpas (with a trustworthy critical apparatus, Berl.? 1887). 


10. Critical and explanatory works: GLixxer, Emendationen zu Sall., Wiener 
SBer, 18 (1854), 261. HJorpax, Herm, 1, 229, AEtssxer in the Wirzb. Festgruss 
(18688) 158, and exercitt. Sallust., Warzb. 1868. KNirrerpey, op. 542. GUncer- 
mann, Bemerkk, zu Sall., Rheinbach 1878; JJ. 119, 554. PaKtruscna, Z{0G. 29, 
166; sallust. Miszellen, Kremsier 1883. CMerser, BlfbayrGW. 19, 451. 20, 485. 
TaOritz, JJ. 131, 267. AWestpnee, advers. Sall., Dortm. 1896. FUser (§ 206, 9). 
Mo.twerpe, glossae Sall., Strassb. 1887. 


11. Translations eg. by LNecrrer (Lpz 1819), CCiess (Stuttg. 1855 and 
1865 11), RDixrsca (Stuttg. 1858). 
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206. Sallust was the first Roman historian who wrote in 
obedience to fixed rules. Leaving the tracks of his Roman 
predecessors, he found his models among the Greeks, where he 
was especially interested and influenced by Thukydides. He fol- 
lowed the Greek historian in selecting subjects taken from the his- 
tory of his own time. Though he did not succeed in reaching the 
elevated stand-point, the penetrating criticism and objective tone 
of his model, he may be allowed to rival Thukydides in truthful- 
ness and impartiality. Even in the outward arrangement of his 
work he reminds the reader of Thukydides, especially in his in- 
troductory remarks and the speeches which he jntersperses, and 
which serve to characterise the whole position of affairs and 
the principal actors. There is, however, in the Roman historian, 
a predominance of the rhetorical element which frequently inter- 
feres with the historical style, and the narrative is overloaded 
with general reflections. Sallust excels in delineations of cha- 
racter and the representation of the motives of the age; a 
constant increase of literary power in this respect is manifest 
from the Catiline to the Histories. Herein, as well as in the 
great care bestowed upon formal polish, he had no predecessor 
among his countrymen, while among his successors only Tacitus 
is to be compared to him. Like Thukydides, though perhaps not 
to the same extent, Sallust was no fast writer and took great 
pains with his works. Like his great model, he endeavours to be 
brief, sententious and concise, to such a degree as to become 
obscure and involved; in many details of his diction he purposely 
deviated from the usage of his time, and moulded his style in 
imitation of Greek analogies and of archaic writers, especially 
Cato the Elder. His archaic diction and rhetorical colouring 
gained Sallust great authority in the time of Fronto, and again 
at the close of the 4th and in the 5th century of the Christian 
era. 


1. Marr. 14, 191 primus romana Crispus in historia. Quint. 2, 5, 19 Livium a 
pueris magis (legi velim) quam Sallustium, esi hic historiae maior est auctor, ad quem 
tamen intellegendum tam profectu opus sit.—VeE vier. 2, 86, 2 cemulum Thucydidis 
Sallustium, Quint. 10, 1, 101 nec opponere Thucydidi Sallustium verear, Sen. suas. 
G, 21 hoc (a summary of character in relating the death of an eminent person) semel 
aut iterum a Thucydide factum, tem in paucissimis personis usurpatum a Sallustio 
It is significant that Sallust chose Thukydides for his pattern among the Greek 
historians, but that very fact explains why his imitation could not be successful in 
the most important points, Sallust held opposite political views and was as decided 
an adherent of the Democratic party as Thukydides was of the Aristocracy ; gravity 
and dignity are, moreover, natural to Thukydides, and artificially acquired by 
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Sallust. It has often been remarked that Sallust’s tone is at variance with the 
facts of his life. This was in ancient times asserted with great vehemence by 
Lenaeus (§ 211, 3), who fanto amore erga patroni (Cn. Pompey's) memortam exstitit ut 
Sallustium historicum, quod eum oris probi, animo inverecundo (i.e. as a hypocnte) 
scripsisset, acerbissima satura laceraverit, lastaurum et lurconem et nebulonem popi- 
nonemque appellans (perhaps a hexameter ‘/astaurus lurco nebulo (turpis) que popino’ ? 
and from a Menippean satire? Btcuever, Petr. ed. min. § p. 248) et vita scriptisque 
monstrosum, praeterea priscorum Catonis vcerborum inerudilisstmum furem (SUETON, 
gramm. 15 cf. below n. 8, 1. 10). But even such an honest man as Gellius (see § 205, 
1 1. 11) remarks that actions like those in Milo’s house can scarcely be thought 
possible from the austere tone of Saillust’s works; hence Macronivs (sat. 8, 13, 9) 
calls Sallust gravissimus alienae luxuriae obiuryator e censor. Symmachus also 
(ep. 5, 68) calls him seriptor stilo tantum probandus ; nam morum eius damna non 
sinunt ut ab illo agendae vitae petatur auctoritas, Lactantivs (inst. d. 2, 12 quod 
quidem non fugit hominem nequam Sallustium, qui ail‘ nostra omnis vis etc.’ (Cat. 1, 2), 
recte, xi ila virisset ud locutus est. servivit enim foedissimis roluptalibus suamque tpse 
sententiam vilae pracitate dissolvit) judges unjustly, as Sallust’s moral sayings were 
posterior to his immoral life, and instead of being refuted thereby, might rather 
be considered as the result of better experience and subsequent repentance. There 
is no rvason to doubt the sincerity of this change of mind, though it was somewhat 
late, when Sallust had already secured the fruits of his past life, and could look 
forward to nothing else but literary renown. But his past life may have left to 
him a certain pessimism betrayed by the historian, a disposition to trace the acts 
of others to bad motives, a kind of dissatisfied misanthropy. See also JW Linens, 
zur Beurteilung des Sall., Breslau 1818.—For assistance in his historical work 
Sallust caused the scholar Ateius (§ 211, 1) to prepare for him a breviarium rerum 
omntum romanarum (cf. HJoxpax, krit. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 352). 


2. His veracity. Catil. 4, 2 statui res gestas populi rom. . . . perscribere, eo 
magis quad mihi a spe, metu, partibus reip. animus liber erat, 4, 8 and 18, 1 quam 
terissume polero. Hist. 1,6 neque me divorsa pars in civilibus armis movil a vero. 
Hence Aveustin. civ. dei 1, 5 Sallustius, nobilitate veritatis historicus. Isipor. orig. 
13, 21, 10 Sallustius, auctor certissimus. But Sallust did not aspire to completeness 
and accuracy in details (Oros. 7, 10,4. Vorisc. Firm, 6, 8); the dates he gives are 
often indefinite (inlerea, isdem temporibus, dum haec aguntur): he conceals the 
chronologica! frame-work of his narrative rather than gives prominence to it. The 
connecting middle terms in relation to facts are often omitted. Sallust’s sober and 
free thought made him silent on the subject of the miracles and wonders mentioned 
by Livy. 

3. On his prooemia see § 205, 21.13. WMPant, de prooemiis Sall., Tab. 1859, 
RkKvay, die Einl. gu Sall. Cat. u. Jug., Tauberbischofsheim 1868. HJorpas, krit. 
Beitrage 353. Sallust indulges much in neatly formulated commonplaces. Fronto 
p. 45 Nab. gnomas egregie convertisti, hanc quidem quam hodie accepi prope perfecte, 
ut port tn libro Sallustii possit. Among the letters occurring in Sallust that of 
Lentulus to Catiline (Cat. 44) is historical (cf. Cic. in Cat. 3, 12), and the same may 
be presumed of those of Catiline (c. 35) and of Pompey to the senate. 


4. All thespeec hes in Sallust are impressive and powerful and far more adapted 

/ to the peculiar character of the speaker than those in Livy. Yet they are not 
authentic. Catiline’s address to his companions may be shown from Circ. pMur. 25 
and Pvt. Cic. 14 to have been different ; nor does anything of what Cic. Att. 12, 
21 (cf. pSest. 61. Vecrer. 2, 35,8. Prut. Cato min. 23) alleges from Cato’s speech 
in the Senate occur in the one attributed to Cato by Sallust. Hence it appears that | 
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the other speeches also should be looked upon as such compositions as Thukydides 
1, 22declares his own tobe. Those of Sallust, however, produce a greater rhetorical 
effect (cf. § 44, 6 in fin.) and display more art than those of theearly Attic historian. 
When, therefore, the rhetor Seneca controv. 3, praef. 8 says: orationes Sallustii in 
honorem historiarum leguntur, this is the one-sided judgment of a scholastic rhetor, 
who could discover too little of his unreal figures in the energetic speeches of 
our historian. On the other hand, Licixtanvs’ judgment is perverse at least as far 
as the reason goes which he adduces for it (p. 42 sq. ed. Bonnensium): Sallustiun 
non ut historicum puto sed oratorem legendum. nam et tempora reprehendit sua et delicta 
carpit et contiones inserit ef dat in censum (et dat praecepta et NMavviG) loca, montes, 
Alumina et hoc genus amoena et culta et comparat (el culte comparat HJonpay) disserendo, 

: See also above § 86, 5 Trogus’ opinion concerning the Sallustian speeches. 
Hanaxe vy. Carotsrep, d. Reden u. Briefe bei Sall., Lpz. 1888. 


5. Opinions concerning Sallust’s diction. Ateius exhorted Asinius Pollio (wt) 
vilet maxime obscuritatem Sallustii et audaciam in translationibus (Suet. gr. 10). On’ 
the latter quality see Quint. 9, 3, 12. Sen. contr. 9, 1, 18 (see n. 6). Ger. 10, 26.— 
Greiu. NA. 4, 15, 1 elegantia orationis Sallustii verborumque fingends et novands 
studium (cf. 1, 15, 18 novatori verborum Sallustio; ib. 6,17, 8. 10, 21, 2) cum multa 
prorsus invidia fuil, multique non meditocri ingento viri conati sunt reprehendere plera- 
que et obtrectare, in quibus plura inscite aul maligne vellicant. Cf. 10, 26. Quint. 10, 
B, 8 sic (slowly) scripsisse Sallustium accepimus, et sane manifestus est etiam ex opere 
ipso labor. 


6. His brevity. Sex. contr. 9,1, 13 cum sit praecipua in Thucydide virtus 
brevitas, hac eum Sallustius vicit et in suis illum castris cecidit, . . . ex Sallusti 
sententia nihil demi sine detrimento sensus potest, L. Sen. ep. 19, 5 (=114), 17 Sallustio 
vigente amputatae sententiae et verba ante exspectatum cadentia et obscura brevilas 
Sfuere pro cullu, Quint. 4, 2, 45 vitanda est eliam illa Sallustiana, quamquam in tpso 
virtutis locum obtinet, brevitas ef abruplum sermonis genus. 10, 1, 32 illa Sallustiana 
brevitas, qua nihil apud aures vacuas atque eruditas potest esse perfectius, 102 immor- 
talem illam Sallustii velocitatem. Gewu. 3,1,6 Sallustium, vel subtilissimum brevi- 
tatis artificem, Macros, sat. 5, 1, 7 breve (dicendi genus), in quo Sallustius regnat. 
Srat. silv. 4, 7, 55 Sallusti brevis, Apo... Sipoy. carm. 2, 190. 23, 151. Arvutel. 

apol. 95 (parsimonia). 


7. HisGraecisms. Quint. 9, 3,17 ex graeco translata vel Sallustii plurima. 
We find echoes especially of Thukydides’ orations, and some orations of Demos- 
thenes, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Memorabilia, the Menexenos and the 7th 
epistle of Plato. Grruacn’s ed. 8, 331. Porro’s Thukyd. 6. 372. SDounoa, de Sall. 
imitatore Thucyd., Demosth. aliorumque scriptorum graec., Bresl. 1871. EMo.- 
MANN, quatenus Sall. e scriptorum graec. exem plo pendeat, Kénigsb. 1878. FRonotsx1, 
Sall. in conformanda oratione quo iure Thucydidis exemplum secutus esse videatur, 
Halle 1581, 


8. The archaisms consist chiefly in phrases such as multi mortales, prosapia 
and others. Cf. Lenaeus p. 4151.14. Augustus in Sver. Aug. 86 verbis quae C. 
Sallustius ercerpsit ex originibus Catonis, Suet. gramm. 10 (cf. § 211, 1) Asinius 
Pollio in libro quo Sallustii scripla reprehendit ut nimia priscorum verborum affecta- 
tione oblita. Cf. Get. 10, 26, 1 Asinio Pollioni in quadam epistula quam ad Plancum 
scripsit et quibusdam aliie C. Sallustit iniquis, Asinius also asserted that Aleius 
collected antigua verba et figuras for the use of Sallust (see also above n. 1 ad fin.) : 
see § 211, 1 1. 12 from the end. An epigram in Quint. 8, 8, 29 ef verba antiqui 
multum furate Catonis, Crispe, tugurthinae conditor historiae, Froxto epist. p. 62 
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M. Porcius etusque frequens esectator C. Sallustius. Cf. ib. p. 86. Serv. Aen. 1, 6 
Cato in originibus hoc dicit, cuius auctoritatem Sallustius sequitur (Catil. 6). Thus 
Tug. 81, 1=Caton. reliq. p. 27, 1 Jorp. 8, 8=p. 50 J. FDrxrovr, de Sallustio 
Catonis imitatore, Par. 1859. GBrtxxert, de Sall. imitatore Catonis, Sisennae 
aliorumque vett. historicorum rom., Jena 1878. But these archaisms are not 
genuinely pre-Catonian; they are intended to give stateliness and pathos to the 
narrative. PScuuttzx, de archaismis Sall., Halle 1871. The antiquarian colouring 
is also stronger in the later works (esp. Hist.) than in the earlier ones; see 
EWotre.is, Phil. 34, 146; also HJorpay, krit. Beitr. 350. 


9. The formation and connection of Sallust’s sentences is very simple and 
commonplace, sometimes even monotonous, esp. the frequent recurrence of igitur at 
the beginning of a sentence. Sallust repeats certain favourite expressions con- 
tinually. Someare nodoubt affectations, e.g. paucts tempestatibus (lug. 96, 1) instead 
of brevi tempore. The impression of simplicity is chiefly caused by the frequent 
use of the historic infinitive. In his sentences Sa)lust is fond of rapid changes of 
construction, of subject and expression. Ind. verb. in Dirtecu’s ed. 1859. OEtcuert, 
Worterb, zu Sal, Hanover? 1885. References in Geutaca 8, 807. LConstrans, de 
sermone Sall., Par. 1880. NOstuina, de elocutione Sall., Upsala 1962. Bapstt ner, 
de Sall. dicendi genere, Ber]. 1863. ALaws, de dicendi genere Sall., Rossel 1964. 
KKaract, d. vulgire Element in d. Spr. des Sal, Blaubeuren 1881. IUx1, quatenus 
ap. Sall. sermonis lat. plebeii aut cotidiani vestigia appareant, Par. 1885. FZxitrccus, 
de orthographia Sall., Sondersh, 1841. AAwnscu€1z, selecta capita de syntaxi Sall., 
Halle 1873. LHeciwie, zur Synt. des S. I, Ratzeb. 1877, FGrossuaxn, d. Gebr. 
der Kasus b. Sall., Ber]. 1886. Gdonruitz, de genetivi usu Sall., Schrimm 1878. A 
Hencuen, d. Gebr. d. Accus. b, S., Gera 1878. OCurist, de abl. Sall., Jena 1888. 
ALkauass, de verborum compositorum structura, Bresl. 1863. Leobschiitz 1884. 
FBvussuaxx, de temporum et modorum ap. S. usu, Greifsw. 1862; obss. Sall., Hamm 
1871. CHésentnat, de usu infinit. hist. ap. Sall. et Tac., Halle 1881. On the use 
of the particles in Sall. see FHeum, cf. § 333, 16. FBatizs, de disponendis enuntia- 
torum et periodorum partibus ap. S., Hermannst. 1873. KMeysr, d. Wort- wu. 
Satzstellung b. Sall., Magdeb. 1880. DRonpr, adiectivum quo ord. ap. Sall. 
coniunctum sit cum substant., Hamb. 1887. WLuiriz, obss. gramm. in Sall., Jauer 
1870. FUner, quaestt. Sall. gramm. et crit., Berl. 1882. KBravn, Beitr. 2 
Statistik des Sprachgebr. Sall.s im Cat. u. Iug., Disseld. 1895. 


10, The distinct peculiarities of Sallust provoked opposition, while they could 
not fail to attract a period fond of admiring and courting abstruseness. The 
reaction was manifested not only by Lenaeus and Asinius Pollio (n. 1 and 5) but 
by Livy, who was at the opposite pole to Sallust as a historical writer. Ss. contr. 
8, 1, 14 (p. 899and 449 K.) T. Livius tam iniquus Sallustio futt ul hanc ipsam sententiam, 
et tanujuam translatam ef tamquam corruptam dum transfertur, obiceret Sallustio. But 
Tacitus felt himself akin to Sallust, whom he calls (ann. 8, 30) rerum romanarun 
Horentissimus auctor, and it is easy to perceive to what extent he is influenced by 
Sallust. In the time of Augustus, Sallust was imitated by Arruntius, without 
taste and with exaggeration (§ 259, 7). See JSeiice (§ 258, 11) on Trogus and Jus- 
tinus' imitation of 8. The age of Fronto was greatly attracted by a writer so 
piquant and so highly flavoured with archaisma, We find him frequently men- 
tioned in the correspondence of Fronto and M. Aurelius. We meet repeatedly 
with the combination of Cato, Sallust and Cicero (p. 98. 10& 149), the rhetorical 
character of Sallust being mentioned with special emphasis. His antitheses (p. 
107. cf. 108 sqq. 162) and his apophthegms (p. 48) are quoted admiringly. Under 
the influence of the taste of his time and owing to his natural good temper, Gellius 
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repeatedly (8, 1. 4, 15. 10, 26) takes Sallust’s part against his adversaries. In the 
4th and 5th centuries Sallust again found many imitators, such as L. Septimius 
(Dictys § 423, 4), Aurelius Victor (§ 414, 2), Hegesippus (§ 438, 5), Augustinus 
(EWorrrzis, Phil. Anz. 11, 85); Sulpicius Severus too (§ 441, 2) is fond of 
Sallustian turns of expression, and Exuperantius (§ 445, 3) may almost be styled 
a Sallustian Cento. In Arti. Fort. GL. 6, 275, 15 we read ille=Sallust, On 
these imitators see FVoGeEL, dpoéryres Sallustianae, in acta sem. phil. Erlang. 
1,313; and quaestt. Sall. II, ib. 2,405. Cf. besides EWotrriix, Herm. 9, 254. In 
the Middle Ages Sallust was highly popular and esteemed (Wotrruix, phil. Anz. 
11, 35). 


11. Genera] literature on Sallust. JW Loser, zur Beurteilung des Sall., Bres!. 
1818. FDGertacu, hist. Studien (Hamb. 1841) 286; Geschichtschreiber d. Bom. 
(Stuttg. 1855), 108; de Sall. vita et scriptis, introd. to his ed. 1852, p. xin. HUtaici, 
Charakteristik der antiken Historiographie 125. DrGertacue, étuded sur Salluste, 
Brussels? 1859. Txurrx., Tibinger Doctorenverz. v. 1868 p. 1-21. BDusrscn, 
Stuttg. Philologen-Versamml. (Stuttg. 1857) 27. Tu Vocet, de Sall. vita, moribus 
ac scriptis, Mayence 1857. MJakrorn, de vita Sall., Salzb. 1879; de Sall. moribus et 
scriptis, Salzb. 1884. TuRampeav, Charakt. der hist. Duarstel]. des Sall. I, Burg 
1879. 


207. In the field of jurisprudence, Caesar designed to collect 
the whole existing ius civile in a Corpus, in which task he was 
assisted by the learned lawyer A. O filius, whose literary exertions 
extended over the entire domain of law. After him, the most emi- 
nent jurist of this age was Cicero’s young friend, C. Trebatius 
Testa, whose life extends into the Augustan age and who was 
the teacher of Antistius Labeo. Of about the same age as Cicero 
was the jurist A. Cascellius, a man of republican character, 
distinguished by his originality and wit. 


1. Svet. Tul. 44 (destinabat) ius civile ad certum modum redigere alque ex immensa 
diffusaque legum copia optima quaeque et necessaria in paucissimos conferre libros. 
Isip. orig. 5, 1, 5 leges redigere in libros primus cos. Pompeius instituere voluit, sed 
non perseveravil, obtrectatorum metu (probably of the Jurists). deinde Caesar coepit 
id facere, sed ante inlerfectus est. 


2. A. Ofilius, a pupil of Ser. Sulpicius, see § 174, 5. Pospon. dig. 1, 2, 2, 44 
ex his auditoribus plurimum auctoritatis habuit Alfenus Varus et A. Ofilius, ex quibus 
‘ Ofilius in equestri ordine perseveravit. ts fuit Caesari familiarissimus et 
libros de iure civili plurimos et qui omnem partem operis fundarent reliquit, nam de 
legibus vicensimae primus (FDSanio, rechtshist. Abh. 1845, 78: de legibus XX libros) 
conscripsit ; de iurisdictione idem edictum praetoris (cf. dig. 2, 7, 1, 2. 48, 20, 1, 17. 
43, 21, 8, 10) primus diligenter composuit. (45) . . . ex his Trebatius peritior 
Cascellio, Cascellins Trebatio eloquentior fuisse dicitur, Ofilius utroque doctior, Among 
his pupils were Tubero (ib. 46) and Ateius Capito (47). In the Digests is cited 
Ofilius libr. V turis partité (82, 55, 1. 4. 7), Of. libr. XVI actionum (88, 9, 8, 5, 8), Of. 
ad Atticum (50, 16, 234,2). He is mentioned as a jurist by Cic. fam. 7, 21 (a. 710/44) 
and perhaps Att. 18, 87, 4 (a. 709/45); cf. fam. 16, 24, 1 (a. 710/44). AFRuponrr, 
rom. Rechtsgesch. 1, 164. EHuscuxr, Z. f. gesch. Rechtswiss. 15, 186. 
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8. Pompon. dig. 1, 2, 2,45 fuit eodem tempore (with Ofilius) e¢ Trebatius, qui 
tdem (item or quidem? or Trebatius, Quinti C. M. auditor. fuit ex etc.) Corneli Maximi 
(§ 154, 7) auditor fuit. ex his Trebatius peritior etc. (seen. 2) . . . Tredatii 
complures (libri exstant), sed minus frequentantur, 47 Antistius Labeo . . . insttlutus 
est a Trebatio. C. Trebatius Testa was born about 665 at Velia in Lucania, came 
to Rome as an adolescens and there became acquainted with Cicero, who recom- 
mended him to Caesar in Gaul a, 700/54 (fam. 7, 5), to improve his fortune. In 
Gaul he remained for at least one year. Of this period we have Cicero's letters 
to him, fam. 7, 6-18; also of a, 710/44 ib. 21. 20. 19 and of uncertain date ib. 22. 
Hence he remained on Caesar's side, as a moderate and conciliatory ally, and he 
played the same part under Augustus; see Hor. sat. 2,1. Jusrin1ax inst. 2, 25 pr. 
dicitur Augustus convocasse prudentes, inter quos Trebatium quoque, cuius tunc auctoritas 
maxima erat. He seems to have been still living about a. 740/14. Porrnyrio on 
Hor. 1. ad Trebatium seribit equitem romanum (this he may have become through 
Octavianus ; Trvrret on Hor. sat. 2, 1, 29). hic est Trebatius iuris peritus, qui locum 
obtinutt (inter poetas, a trait quite in harmony with the character of an easy bon- 
vivant, but which is missing in the authoritative Monac.) et aliquot libros de civili 
ture composuit et de religionibus novem (or rather XJ?). The latter in Get. 7, 12, 4 
C. Trebatius . . . in libro de religionibus secundo; Mace. 8. 7, 8 (Trebatius 
religtonum libro nono) and 8, 8,5 (Trebatius libro decimo religionum); cf. ib. 1, 16 
28. 8,3, 2. 4. 3,5, 1. Serv. Aen. 11, 316 ( Trebatius de religionibus libro VII). Traces 
of his legal writings, especially of his commentary on the Edictum aedilium 
curulium occur in the Digests (4, 3, 18, 8. 21,1,6,1. 21,1, 12,4. 21,1, 14,3; cf. 
Gett, 4, 2,9). Cf. besides dig. 11,7, 14,11. 82, 100,1, 4. 41, 2,8,5. 43, 24, 22, 3. 
SWZimmern, Gesch. des PRechts 1, 1, 297. OStance, de C. Tr. T. et eius loco inter 
aequales, Berl. 1819. PRE. 6, 2078, Trvurre.’s commentary on Hor. sat. II (Lpz. 
1857), p. 10. The fragments in Huscukk, iurisprud. anteiust.> 100. 


4. Poros. 1.1. 45 A. Cascellius (perhaps the son of the person of that name 
mentioned in Cic. pBalbo 45, Vat. Max. 8, 2,1? see Mom»sxn L1.), Quintus Muctus 
Volosit auditor, denique in illius honorem testamento Publium Mucium nepotem 
eius reliquit heredem. The corrupt words are probably (cf. Mommsex ad _ loc., 
Herm. 15, 114) to be read as follows: A. Cascellius, Volcacii (cf. Puix. HN. 8, 144 
Volcacium nobilem qui Cascellium ius docutt), Q. Muci-(§ 154, 1) auditoris, auditor. 
See also PRE. 5, 188. Further notice of Cascellius in Powron. |.]. futt autem 
quaestorius, nec ultra proficere voluit, cum uli etiam Augustus consulatum offerret, 
ex his etc. (note 2). Cascellii scripta non exstant nisi unus liber bene dictorum 
(perhaps a collection of his witticisms by some one else; cf. § 121, 6. 191, 2. 
195, 5). As he appears (Aédos KacxéNsos Addov vids ‘Pwysia) in the SC de Oropiis 
a. 681/73 (§ 218, 8) among those who had a seat in the Senate, he must 
have held the quaestura before that year: therefore he was born 600/104 at 
latest. Momusex, Herm. 20, 282. Var. Max. 6, 2, 12 Cascellius, vir iuris civilis 
scientia clarus, quam periculose contumax! nullius enim aut gratia aut auctoritate 
compelli potuit ul de aliqua earum rerum quas triumviri dederant formulam com- 
poneret, hoc animi iudicio universa eorum beneficia extra omnem ordinem legum ponens, 
idem cum muita de temporibus liberius loqueretur (under Augustus) . . . duas res 

. « magnam sibi licentiam praebere respondit, senectutem et ce See also 
Ru: AP. 871: is he mentioned there as still liv ing ? see Momusex, Herm. 15, 114. 
20, 282. Quint. 6, 8,87. Muacn. 2, 6,1 (Cascellius iuris consullus urbanitatis mirae 
libertatisque habebatur, where a joie of his of the year 698/56 is quoted). He is 
——, the author of the tudicium Cascellianum sive secutorium in Gat. inst. 4, 166. 
23 times in the dig.; see OLesex, palingenes. iur. civ. 107. 
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EGLacemaxs, de A. Cascellio, Leid. 1823, SWZixwern, Gesch. d. PRechts 1, 1. 
299. HEDiaxsen, hinterlass. Schrr. 2, 435. 


5. L. Valerius iureconsultus, ex domesticis atque intimis familiaribus of Cicero 
(fam. 8, 1, 8 of a. 702/52), witty like his contemporary and colleague Trebatius 
(ib. 1, 10), and as it seems a native of Apulia (Apuliam tuam, ib. of a. 700/54). Not 
improbably he is meant ib. 7, 11, 2 (a. 701/58, in a letter to Trebatius): ei dintius 
Srustra afueris, non modo Laberium sed etiam sodalem nostrum Valerium pertimesco. 
mira enim persona induci potest Britannici iureconsulti ; whence we cannot conclude 
with certainty that he actually wrote mimi (§ 8, 1.8). It may be that he is the 
Valerius (cf. § 147, 1) who is mentioned as a commentator on the twelve Tables 
(§ 86, 6). Cf. § 199, 2. 


6. Pomron. dig. 1, 2, 2, 44 (cf. § 174, 5) ab hoc (Ser. Sulpicio, § 174, 2) plurimi 
profecerunt, fere tamen hi libros conscripserunt . . . Pacuvius Labeo Antistius 
(Momsen omits Ant.) Labeonis Antistiit (§ 265, 1) pater. On the praenomen of 
his father (Pacuvius) see MHerrrz on Priscian. GL, 2, 884and JJ. 91, 215. The 
same is intended in Get. 5, 21, 10 prima epistula (of Sinnius Capito) scripta est ad 
Pacuvium Labeonem, He was one of the plotters of Caesar's murder, ¢ 712/42. Cf. 
Appian, b. c. 4, 185 (éwt cogig yrwpisos). PRE. 1%, 1163, 21. 


208. Q. Aelius Tubero wrote a historical work extending 
to his own time; he was also an orator, but especially esteemed 
as a writer on Jurisprudence. In point of formal perfection, 
he was in the last mentioned branch surpassed by P. Alfenus 
Varus of Cremona (cos. 715/39). The jurist C. Aelius Gallus 
touched upon the department of the grammarians in drawing 
up a list of legal terms with explanations. C. Matius, a 
knight and intimate friend of Caesar and Augustus, took interest 
in literature and himself wrote—though only on gastronomy. 


1. Pomron. dig. 1, 2, 2,46 post hos (Ofilius, Trebatius) quogue (Q. acc. to Mommsex) 
Tubero fuit, qui Ofilio operam dedit; fuit autem patricius (prius patronus? the 
Aelii were Plebeians) et transtit a causis agendis ad ius civile, maxime postquam (end 
of 708/46) Q. Ligarium accusavit nec oblinuit apud C. Caesarem. . . . Tubero 
doctissimus quidem habitus est turis publici et privati et complures ulriusyue operis 
libros reliquit ; sermone tamen antiquo usus affectavit scribere et ideo parum libri etus 
gratt habentur. The other works of T. were also in archaic style. Quintitian had 
read his accusation of Ligarius (10, 1,23. 11, 1, 80 cf. 78. 5, 18, 20. 81). Gru. 14, 
2, 20 mentions among his juridical writings (praecepta Aelii Tuberonis) super officio 
$ udicis, whence probably ib. 14, 7,13 tn libro LX Tuberonem dicere ait (cf. ib. 14, 8, 2). 
Tubero’s views are quoted dig. 82, 29, 4. 83, 6,7 pr. (Ofilius, Cascellius, Tubero). 
83, 10, 7, 1. 2. PHSaaymaxs Vaper, de Q. Aelio Tub. eiusque in pandectis frag- 
mentis, Leid. 1824. He is mentioned as a historian (Tov8dpwr APMuws, which should 
not be understood of his father, aee § 172, 8) by Dionys. 1, 80 who calls him devds 
dvip xal wepl rh» cuvaywyhy ris ioroplas éwipedds; cf. ib. 1,7 and Liv. 4, 23, 1 (Val. 
Antias et Q. Tubero). Tubero lib, XIV historiarum quoted by Nox:us 481. His work 
extended from the oldest time down to at least the beginning of the war between 
Pompey and Caesar. For the citations from it see HPeren’s hist. rell. 1, 811; 
fragm. 199. He seems to be the Q. Tubero quoted by Pliny as an authority for b. 
2, 18 (cf. ib. 18, 235 and Scnor. Grnuan. p. 182 Br.) and 86. Gxxt. 6, 9, 11 Aelium 
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quoque Tuberonem libro ad C. Oppium scripto, ‘occecurrit’ dizisse Probus adnotavit, 
PRE. 19, 336, 7. HPxrer, hist. rell. 1, cccrv. 


2. Scetox. Galb. 8 arus (of the Emperor Galba, who was born Dec. 24, 751/38) 
clarior studiis quam dignitate (non enim egressus praeturae gradum) multiplicem nec 
incurtosam historiam edidit. Pritt. Romul. 17 os ‘Ié8as ¢noi Td\Sar LovrArixcov 
leropew. Onos. 5, 23 futsse tune (a. 678/76) Pompeto XXX milia peditum . . . 
Galba seribit, Sertorium autem LX m. ped. . . . habuisse commemorat. He is 
probably also referred to by Puix. NH. ind. auct. to b. 86 C.Galba. The opinion 
advanced by GIVossivs de hist. lat. 1, 18 (also maintained by GFUncer, Abh. d. 
bayr. Ak. 16, 1, 154), that this Sulpicius Galba should be identified with Sulpicius 
Blitho (§ 172, 7), is improbable. HPsrer, hist. rell. cccuxvu. fragm. 237. 


8. P.Alfenus Varus; onthe praenomen P. see Henzen, CIL. 1, 467. Powrox, 
dig. 1, 2, 2, 44 ex his auditoribus (of Ser. Sulpicius, § 174, 2) plurimum auctoritatis 
habuit Alfenus Varus . . . ex quibus Varus ef consul fuit (suff. a. 715/89). He 
is probably identical with the Alfenus mentioned in Catutius (80); perhaps also 
the Varus of the same author (10, 22); see MHaurr. op. 1, 97. AKressiina, 
commentt. Mommsen. 354; cf. however § 213, 4. Again, he is probably the same 
Varus who attended Siron’s philosophical lectures together with Vergil (§ 224, 3. 
Scaor. Verox. on Verg. ecl. 7,9. Szav. on ecl. 6,138. Aen. 6, 264), and the Alfenus 
Varus who was Octavianus’ legate a. 714/40, and promised (ecl. 6) to protect 
Vergil’s estate near Mantua (cf. ecl. 9,27), and identical with the Alfenus vafer 
in Hor. sat. 1, 3, 130, who omai abiecto instrumento artis clausaque taberna yet 
(potentialiter) sufor erat,on which Porruyrio: urbane Alfenum Varum Cremonen- 
sem deridet, qui abiecta sulrina quam in municipio suo exercuerat Romam pettit 
magistroque usus Sulpicio icto ad tantum dignitatis pervenit ut et consulatum gereret 
ef publico funere efferretur. Geutius 7, 5, 1 Alfenua ictus, Ser. Sulpicti discipulus 
rerumque antiquarum non incurious, in libro digestorum XXXIV", coniectaneorum 
autem IJ° (on these two titles see LMercxiin, Phil. 19, 653). Dig. 8, 5, 20 pr. 
apud Alfenum libro XXXVIII digestorum, According to the Florent. Index, there 
were altogether 40 books of his Digesta, a collection of responsa (of Serv. Sulpicius, 
Heimpacn, Z. f. RGesch. 2, 340. Momsen on dig. 19, 2, 27) transferred by 
Aufidius Namusa to his collection (§ 174, 5). The editors of the Digesta of 
Justinian only knew and made use of the work of Alfenus in two epitomes, the 
one by Paulus (§ 377, 4: Alfeni digesta a Paulo epitomata, Pauli epitomae Alfeni 
digestorum) following the original arrangement of the work, the other by an 
anonymous writer, who adhered to the arrangement of the edictum perpetuum 
(Alfent digesta), Cf. OLewnet, palingenesia iur. civ. 37. Of some importance is 
the lengthy extract dig. 5, 1, 76, as it attests the writer’s philosophical training 
(quod, ut philosophs dicerent, ex particulis minimis consisteremus);, other fragments 
show an acquaintance with Greek, and nearly all are in a simple and easy style. 
EOrro, P. Alfenus Varus in Thesaur. iur. rom. 5, 1631. SWZiuxerx, Geach. d. 
PRechts 1, 1,295. EHuscurs, Z. f. gesch. Rechtsw. 15, 187 (who, in the corrupt 
reading Alfenus Varus Gaius in Pomroxivs ).L, is inclined to change the last word 
into Catus). PRE. 1%, 768, 8. 


4, Geu. 16,5,8C. Aelius Gallus in libro de significatione verborum quae ad 
ius civile pertinent secundo (a definition of vestibulum)=Macr. 6, 8, 16, who merely 
adds vir doctissimus. Dig. 50, 16,157 C. Aelius Gallus libro I de verborum quae ad tus 
civile pertinent significatione (a definition of paries and via). An abbreviated title 
ap. Serv. georg. 1, 264 Aelius Gallus de verbis ad ius civile pertinentibus vallos . . 
appellat ; and Fzstvs 218° postliminium receptum Gallus Aelius in libro primo signifi- 
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cationum quae ad ius pertinent ail esse eum qui etc.: 278" reus nunc dicitur qui causam 
dictt . . . at Gallus Aelius libro II significationum verborum quae ad ius perti- 
nent ait: reus est qui etc. 802° saltum Gallus Aelius l. II significationum quae ad ius 
pertinent tta definit ; 852> flumen recte dici att Aelius Gallus libro II quae ad ius 
pertinent. The quotations never exceed the second book, and Frsrus 352, 5 <nola)> 
vit Aeius in XII Ctabulis) signiCficare) relates to Aelius Stilo (§ 148, 2); see 
RScuéut, de legis XII tabb. reliqq. 29. Perhaps the arrangement was alpha- 
betical. “ Aelius Gallus” or “Gallus Aelius” is quoted by Festus 19 times besides the 
quotations already given, This extensive use as well as the combination of nunc 
and at Gallus Aelius p. 273" show that Gallus’ work was employed by Verrius 
Flaccus. Gallus Aelius in Gatus dig. 22, 1, 19 pr.; C. Aelins in Prisctan. GL. 2, 382, 
1 (see Lacumany, kl. Schr. 2, 248). CWEHximnacn, C. Aclii Galli Icti fragmenta 
rec. et illustr., Lps. 1823. EHuscuxg, iurisprud. anteiust.> 94. PRE. 17, 337. 


5. C. Matius, born c. 670/84, the faithful friend of Caesar, especially adapted 
by his mild and sober manner to his mediating position, though he did not enter 
into political factions or public business, He transferred his love for Caesar to 
Octavianus, and seems to have died as late as a. 750/4; see Pun. NH. 12, 13 primus 
C. Matius ex equestri ordine, divi Augusti amicus, invenit nemora tonsilia intra hos 
LXXX annos. EvLeurscn, ZfA W. 1884, 164. PRE. 4, 1643. Cic, fam. 7, 15, 2 
(a. 701/58) C. Matit, suavissimi doctissimique hominis. 11, 27,5 (a. 710/44) at haec 
drrocopovmeva scriberem tu me impulisti . . . omnia me tua delectant, sed marime 
mazima cum fides in amicitia . . . tum lepos, humanitas, litterae. Apollodoros 
of Pergamon dedicated his Ars (manual of Rhetoric) to him; Quit. 8, 1,18. A 
letter to Cicero (fam. 11, 28, of a. 710/44) is a faithful reflection of his noble dis- 
position and fine culture. A letter addressed to Cicero by Matius aud Trebatius 
together (a. 704/49) is found ad Att. 9,15 A. His work on gastronomy was 
probably written under Augustus (cf. § 54, 3), and his interest in such subjects is 
significant of his inoffensive character and love of refined enjoyment. Minutal 
Matianum (hachis 4 la Matius) was named after him, Aric. 4, 174, also the mala 
Matiana, Corum. 5, 10,19. 12, 45,5. Pure. NH. 15, 49 and elsewhere. 


209. Among the other adherents of Caesar several may be 
mentioned either as orators or writers of letters still extant: e.g. 
the talented, but dissipated C, Scribonius Curio (trib. pleb. 
704/50), Q. Cornificius, the triumvir M. Antony (671/83-724/30) 
and L. Balbus. Men of wavering political opinions were the 
clever M. Caelius Rufus and the unprincipled L. Munatius 
Plancus (cos. 711/42); C. Furnius, who was legate to the latter 
for a long time, was also an orator, and likewise the young L. 
Sempronius Atratinus (cos. 720/34), Q. Volusius, Annius Cimber, 
and also by Hortensia there was in the lst century of the 
Christian era a published speech extant. 


1. Vevier. 2, 48, 8 C. Curio trib. pl. (704/50; son of the Curio mentioned 
§ 153, 6; + 705/49) . . . eloquens, audax, suae alienaeque et fortunae et pudiciliae 
prodigus, homo ingentosissime nequam et facundus malo publico. PRE. 6. 880, 11. 
For the date of his birth see a conjecture below, n. 5. His character as an orator 
is given by Cic. Brut. 230 ita facile soluteque verbis volvebat satis interdum acutas, 
crebras quidem certe sententias ut nihil posset ornatiues esse, nihil expeditius, atque hic 
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parum a mayistris instilutus naturam habuit admirabilem ad dicendum; industriam 
non sum expertus; studium certe fuit. There were speeches by him in existence in 
the time of Tacitus: see dial. 37 (§ 171, 5). Meren, orat. rom.* p. 481. Letters 
from Cic. to him fam. 2, 1-7 (of a. 701/53 and 708/51). 


2. Hixrox, ad. Eus, Chron. a. Abr. 1976=713/41 Corniftcinus poeta a mili- 
tibus desertus interiit . . . huius soror Cornificia, cuius insignia exstant epigrammata, 
Chronological reasons oblige us to identify him with Q Cornificius, the quaestor of 
Caesar (propraetor 706/48), who fell in Africa fighting against T. Sextius; he was 
also on friendly terms with Cicero, who addressed to him fam. 12, 17-30 in 
709 /45-711/43, see Drumanxx, GR. 2, 617. PRE. 2, 710, 8. Cicero somewhat 
pointedly (fam. 12, 18, 1) places him among the magni oratores and (ib. 12, 17, 2) 
recommends his Orator to his kind reception: in quo saepe suspicatus eum te ab 
tudicio nostro, sic scilicet ut doctum hominem ab non indocto, paullulum dissidere. ib. 
12, 20 me amabis et scripto aliquo lacesses. He is no doubt identical with the 
poetical friend of Catullus (c. 88), who wrote erotic poems (leve Cornifici . . 
opus, Ovin. trist. 2, 436), whence a hendecasyllabic’ line in Mack. 6, 4,12 anda 
fragment of dactylic metre (perhaps from an epic) ib. 6, 5, 13 (Cornifictus tn 
Glauco). Cf. § 233, 3 ad fin. LScnwanr, quaest. Catull. 298. It is doubtful 
whether Cornificius in primo de elymis deorum (Paisc. GL. 2, 257,6) should be 
understood of him: from this Macr. 1, 9, 11 (Cornificius Etymorum libro ITD) quotes 
curious derivations of the names of gods and a citation of Cic. de nat. deor. 
1, 17, 9. 33. 62. 1, 28, 2. Other quotations in Fest. 123. 166. 170, 194. 282 and 
in other places in Servius, Lactaxtivs etc. It is incomprehensible how Cor- 
nificius could find time or thought for these works in Syria and Africa, during the 
years 709/45 and 713/41. These writings should rather be attributed to a gram- 
marian of the same name in the Augustan period, perhaps to that Cornificius 
Gallus whose somewhat pedantic epigram on Vergil is quoted by CLeponivs, GL. 
5, 43, 2: ordea qui dixit (ge. 1, 210) superest ut tritica dicat. TnBenox, op. 1, 545. 
JBecker, Z{AW. 1847, 1060, 

8 The tnumvir M. Antony,see Deumaxn, GR. 1,64. PRE. 12,1174. Possess- 
ing a defective education, he often fell in his speeches into a false kind of pathos 
and became turgid, obscure and faulty (Suet. Aug. 86 M. Antonium .. . ea 
scribentem quae mirentur polius homines quam intellegant ; cf. Cic. Phil. 2, 101. 3, 
21 sq. Att. 10, 8 sq. 11, 3.5q.). It would perhaps be too much to call him on that 
account an adherent of the Asiatic school (Piur. Ant. 2. 48 cf. Surr. 11). His 
letters to Cicero of a. 706/49 (Att. 10,8 A. 10,10, 2) and 710/44 (14, 18 A.; ef. 
also Cic. or. Phil. 8 25 sqq. 18, 22 sqq.) are in a natural style. Prix. NH. 14, 
148 M. Antonio, is enim ... avidissime adprehenderat hance palmam (capacity for 
drinking), edito etiam volumine de sua ebrietate . . . exiguo tempore ante proclium 
actiacum id volumen evomuit (cf. Drumaxx, GR. 1,516. Scuetis 11. 2), To this, 
as well as to his correspondence with Octavian (specimens of which are given by 
Scetoxivs, e.g. Aug. 69), relates Ovip ex Pont. 1, 1, 23 Antoni scripta leguntur. 
EScuetrs, de M. Antoni triumviri quae supersunt epp. I, Frankenb, i, S, 1883. 

4. Asixtus Pottio writes to Cicero (fam. 10, 32, 3 a. 711/43) Balbus quaestor 

. ludis (which he caused to be given at Gades) praeleztam de suo itinere ad L. 
Lentulum procos. sollicitandum (705/49 to get him to leave Pompey and return to 
Rome, Att. 8, 9, 4. § 11, 5. 8, 15 A,2. 9, 6,1. Vevrei. 2,51,3) posuit. et quidem cum 
ageretur flevit, memoria rerum gestarum commotus. ib. 5 praeteztam (of B.) st voles 
legere, Gallum Cornelium (§ 282), familiarem meum, poscilo, See Wexcker, gr. Trag. 
1402. Rinercx, rom. Trag. 625; rdém. Dicht. 1, 194. This Balbus is the one called 
Balbus minor to distinguish him from his uncle (§ 197, 4) L. Cornelius P. f. 
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Balbus, whose life extended far into the Augustan period (he certainly was liv- 
ing 741/18), who was cos. suff. 722/32 and who triumphed a. 735/19 as proconsul 
ex Africa; Daumaxs, GR. 2, 608. PRE. 2, 694. According to Veutxr. 1.1. he 
likewise ad pontificatum adsurrexit and had a literary turn, whence it is not im- 
possible that he is the Cornelius Balbus quoted by Serv. Aen. 4, 127 on hymenaeus 
and to whom relates Macr. 3, 6, 26 Cornelius Balbus éfmyyrixay libro XVIII® (cf. 
HPrrrzx, hist. fragm. p. xx). 

5. M. Caelius M.f. Rufus. Prix. NH. 7, 165 C. Mario Cn. Carbone III cos. 
(a. 672/82) a. d. V Kal. Iunias M. Caelius Rufus et C. Licinius Calvus eadem die geniti 
sunt, oratores quidem ambo, sed tam dispari eventu. But to judge from the manner 
in which Cicero speaks of them (Brut. 273. 279) they cannot have been quite of the 
same age; more probably Caclius was the elder, as according to Cic. pCael. 18 he 
already in 695/59 per aetatem magistratus petere potuit,and his official career agrees 
with this (698/56 already a member of the council of his native town Cic. Cael. 5; 
quaest, between 699/56-700/54, tr. pl. 702/52, aed. cur. 704/50, praet. 706/48). 
Hence Caelius must have been born c. 666/88. Instead of Caelius Pliny should 
perhaps have mentioned Curio (n. 1). His native place was a municipium of 
which the name is most likely concealed by some corruption of the MS, in Cic. 
pCael. 5. Cf. Nirrerpey, op. 299. KWecaenavurt, Cael. Buf. 4. 

6. Caelius was, as a young man, introduced by his father to Cicero and 
Crassus (pCael. 9. 89. 72), with whom he thus found himself in close connection. 
This circumstance made Cicero lenient towards Caelius’ loose morals and luxurious 
life; he even defended him a. 698/56 (see § 179, 34) against some charges brought 
by Clodia (§ 214, 8), whose dissolute circle he had frequented for some time before 
breaking with her. During Cicero’s absence in Cilicia (708/51) Caelius was his 
appointed correspondent at Rome: the letters (17 in number; letter 16 in 
duplicate; cf. Att. 10,9 A.) are collected in the eighth book of Cic. epp. fam. 
Caelius exhibits in them a dashing and acute, though somewhat malicious judg- 
ment of persons and facts, though he is never quite clear in his own position ; 
the style is lively, humorous, and original, condescending to the use of popular 
expressions, and not aiming at polish and elegance. Cf. § 188, 1, n. 2 and 4. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War, Caelius was obliged by his debts to join the 
camp of Caesar, who appointed him praetor in 706/48. Assuch he intended to 
introduce tabulae novae, but was deposed and soon afterwards killed. He is 
probably identical with the Rufus in Catullus; see LScuwasx, quaest. Catull. 
64. 85. 188 and the commentators on Cat. 69. 77. Cf. Drumaxx, GR. 2, 411. 
WWecrnavrt, das Leben d. M. Cae). Ruf., Bresl. 1878. HWoaescnno.ter, de M. 
Caelio Rufo oratore, Lpz. 1886.—FBrcner, d. Sprachgebr. d. Caelius, Ilfeld 1888. 
FBure, de M. Cael. Rufi genere dicendi, Freibg. i/B. 1888, 

7. On his oratorical power Cic. Brut. 278 splendida et grandis et eadem inprimis 
faceta et perurbana .. . oratio. graves eius contiones aliquot fuerunt (also 704/50 as 
aedile de aquis, Froxtinx. aq. 76; from this a fragm. GL. 5, 590,21), acres aceusationes 
tres (directed against C. Antonius 695/59, L. Sempronius Atratinus the father, 
iterum, 698/56; a. 708/51 against Q. Pompeius Rufus, and also in his character of 
patronus of the peregrinus Pausanias, plaintiff in a case of extortion), defensiones 
(esp. 698/56 pro se against Atratinus, also pro Saxfeio 702/52) . . . sane tolerabiles. 
Hence Quint. 6, 8, 69. 10, 1, 115; asperitas Caelti ib. 10, 2, 25; cf. Tac. dial. 18, 21 
(sordes verborum, hians compositio, incondili sensus). 25 (amarior), He seems to have 
followed the Atticists in preference to Cicero's style, though Cicero had taught 
him the principles of rhetoric in his youth (n.6). Venter. 2, 68, 1 AM. Caelius, 
vir eloquio animogue Curioni (n. 1) simillimus, sed in ulroque perfectior, nec minus 
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ingeniose nequam. Sey. de ira 3,8, 6 Caeliwem oratorem fuisse iracundissimum constat. 
Quinritiax, Prixy (ep. 1, 20,4), and Tacitus (dial. 21. 25) were acquainted with 
his speeches. The fragments see in Meyer, orat. rom.? 460, A very lively 
description from one of his speeches is given by Quiyt. 4, 2, 123. Witticisms on 
Clodia ib. 8, 6,53. OHarxxcxer, Berl. ph. Wachr. 1884, 225 (where however Cic. 
Brut. 273 ad fin. is erroneously held to be the authority for Caelius’ desertion to 
the side of the Atticists); WechrfkLPhil. 1886, 1098. 


8. L. Munatius Plancus, Caesar's legate and appointed by him consul in 
712/42; after Caesar’s death he went over to the side of the Senate, after a httle 
hesitation, then joined Antony and when his star began to set, Octavian, with 
whom he could afford to remain, owing to his steady good fortune. He was censor 
732/22, but generally despised. PRE.5, 204, 9. CLRots, tiber M. Pl., Erklarung 
der Inschrift auf dem Mausoleum in Gaeta (CIL. 10, 6087), in the Mittheilungen 
of the Basle Altert.-Ges. 4 (Bas. 1852). AWopgrKzuzrck, disq. de etc. Utr. 1855. 
HAK1ze19x, de L. et T. Munatiis Plancis, Leid. 1857. Svuxr. rhet. 6 and Puy. NH. 
7,55 call him orator; orator insignis habetur in Hixronxyuvs ad a. Abr. 1992= 
729/25; summa eloquentia Cic. fam. 10, 8, 8 cf. 13, 29, 1. Ascon. 33 Or. 28 K.-S. 
Nos. 221. His rhetorical training, but also his vanity, appear from his letters to 
Cicero (fam. 10, 4. 7-9. 11. 15. 17 sq. 21. 23 sq.) of a. 710/44 and 711/43, which are 
exceedingly well written and abound in cadences, antitheses etc. (verborum et 
sententiarum gravitas, ib. 10, 12, 1.16, 1. 19,1), but often cloak a very ambiguous 
spirit under fair phrases. 

9. Hirgon. ad Euseb. Chron. a. Abr. 1990=717/87 Furnit pater et filius clari 
oratores habentur, quorum filius consularis ante patrem moritur, Cf. Tac. dial. 21 (a 
corrupt passage) nec unum (of the antiquarians) de populi ganuts (=Canuti ? § 153, 
5 ad fin.) aut Atti, de Furnio et Toranio (Coranio, otherwise unknown) quique alti in 
eodem valetudinario haec ossa et hanc maciem produnt. The father (C. Furnius) was 
a friend of Cicero; tr. pleb. 704/50; legatus to L. Plancus (n. 8) a. 710/44 sq. with 
whom he joined Antony, to whom he adhered until the battle of Actium. He was 
pardoned by Octavian and a. 725/29 adlectus inter consulares (Dio 52,42). Cic. fam. 
10, 26, 2 (qué alienas causas tam facile discas) attests that he was an orator, and 
Puivr. Anton. 58 even calls him deavéraros elxeiy “Pwpalwe. Hon. sat. 1, 10, 86 le, 
candide Furni, seems to relate to him, on which Acro hic historiarum elegantia 
claruit (subsequently). A trait of egregious flattery towards Octavianus by his 
son (cos. 737/17) is related by Sux. de benef. 2, 25, 1. 


10. L. Sempronius L. f. Atratinus (cos. 720/34, triumphed 12. Oct. 7883/21 as 
procos. ex Africa (CIL. 1, p.461).  Hixsonym. on Eus. chron. ad a. Abr. 1996=783/21 
Atratinus, qui XVII natus annos Caelium (n. 7) accusaverat (a. 698/56 ; he was there- 
fore born 681/73), clarus inter oratores habetur. ad extremum morborum taedio in 
balneo voluntate exanimatus heredem reliquit Augustum. Cicero (pCael. 2) calls him 
his necessarius, and says of him (ib. 8) ornate docteque dizisti; ib. 15 he styles him 
disertus adolescens. Asa speaker in the Senate he is mentioned side by side with 
Messala in Josern. b. iud. 1, 14,4. PRE. 6, 978, 8. 


11. Varixrus to Cicero, fam. 5, 10 a, 2 (a. 709/45): defenditur (Catilius) a 
Q. Valusio, tuo discipulo, PRE. 6, 2745, 5. 

12, Cic. Phil. 11, 14 T. Annius Cimber Lysidici filius (therefore son of a slave 
or freedman), a follower of M. Antony, through whose assistance he became praetor 
(ib. 18, 26). Concerning his literary tendency see the epigram on him Vearc. catal. 
2 (and Quiat. 8, 8, 23), which already to Avsonivus (op. 27, 18, 5) had lost its 
meaning: Corinthiorum (i.e. with the hall-mark of antiquity) amator iste verborum, 
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Iste iste rhetor, iamque, quatenus totus Thucydides, tyrannus Alticae febris (the exacting 
instructor in distempered Attic), Tau (?) gallicum (perhaps on account of the 
Gallic extraction of Annius Cimber), min (uly) et sphin (ogiv) et—male ili sit (an 
execration on deajers in grammatical curiosities): ila omnia ista verba miscuit 
fratri (as a draught which was fatal to him: Annius Cimber was accused of 
fratricide: Quint. 1.]. Cic. Phil. 11, 14. 18, 26). According to this he seems to 
have carried on the profession of a teacher before beginning his political career. 
He is also mentioned as an antiquarian by Octavianus in Suxt. Aug. 86 to M. 
Antony: ts dubitas Cimberne Annius an Veranius Flaccus imitandi sint tili? i.e. 
probably : you only waver between A.C. and Ver.’s pontificalia verba (§ 199, 4) and 
hence you write—in the language of Cato. JGHuscuxr, de Annio Cimbro, Rest. 
1824 and esp. Bicnever, RhM. 88, 507. Cf. also § 19, 1 ad fin. 


13. Caesar's favourite, the knight Mamurra of Formiae, + 709/45 (Cic. Att. 
13, 52, 1; cf. also OH1rscuretp, Herm. 5, 299), was active in literature, and seems 
to have been a poet; see Catucius 57, 7 and 105. Cf. § 214,5. LScuwase, quaest. 
Catull. 187. 226. 


14. Vai. Max. 8,8, 3 Hortensia, Q. Hortensi (§ 171,1) filia, cum ordo matrona- 
rum gravi tributo a triumviris (a. 711/43) esset oneralus nec quisquam virorum patro- 
cinium eis accommodare auderet, causam feminarum apud triumviros et constanter et 
feliciler egit; repraesentata enim patris facundia impetravit ut etc. Cf. Appian. 
b.c. 4, 82. Quint. 1, 1, 6 Hortensiae Q. filtae oratio apud triumviros habita legitur non 
tantum in sexus honorem. 


210. Among the members of the conspiracy against Caesar 
M. Iunius Brutus, an honest man, but without intellectual dis- 
tinction, was the most active in literature, especially in philosophy 
and oratory; the style of D. Brutus and that of C. Cassius are 
known to us from their letters to Cicero. The same correspon- 
dence introduces us to Cassius of Parma and C. Trebonius, who 
were also writers of poetry. Ampius Balbus, Actorius Naso, 
and Tanusius Geminus wrote historical works hostile to Caesar. 


1, M. Iunius Brutus. Prutarcn’s Brutus. Dremayxn, GR. 4, 18 PRE. 4, 
518.582. JStevoat, de M. Bruti vita et scriptis, Petersb. 1870. Cic. Brut, 324 of 
Hortensius: annis ante decem causas agere coepit (i.e. a. 659/95, see Brut. 229 
L. Crasso Q. Scaerola coss. primum in foro dixit) quam tu (Brutus) es natus. The 
birth-year which would be inferred from this (669/85) is at variance with VeLuer. 
2, 72, 1 hune exitum M. Bruti XXXVIIum annum agentis (a. 712/42) fortuna esse 
roluit (cf. Liv. per. 124 annorum erat ciretter XL). This would lead us to infer 
673/79 or 676/78 as the year in which Brutus was born, and this assumption is 
presupposed by the story that Caesar (born 654/100) was himself the father of 
Brutus. Hence KNirperpry’s con). (op. 801), ante sedecim in Cicero 1.1. has much 
probability. Cf. Nep. Att. 8, 1 occtso Caesare . . . sic M. Bruto usus est ut nullo ille 
adolescens aequali familiarius quam hoc sene (Atticus born 645/109). As early as 
703/51 Brutus was a son-in-law (Cic. fam. 8, 4, 2) to App. Claudius (§ 199, 1). 
Avr. Victor ill. 82 Athenis philosophiam, Rhodi (not attested by any other writer) 
eloquentiam didicit (Pammenes, and Aristos, the brother of Antiochos, instructed 
him at Athens, Cic. Brut. 882. Orat. 105, Acad. post. 1, 12, Prur. Brut, 2), 
Cytheridem mimam cum Antonio et Gallo poeta amavit (cf. § 232, 1 and HFtaca 
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JJ. 119, 793). . . . civili bello . . . Pompeium secutus est, quo victo veniam a 
Caesare accepit et procos. (7?) Galliam (cisalp.) rezit (a. 708/46); a. 710/44, he became 
praetor (urb.) through Caesar; + after the battle of Philippi, a. 712/42.— Portraits: 
Bernovuttt, rim. Ikonogr. 1. 187. 


2. Cicero is accustomed to exaggerate his praises of M. Brutus (e.g. Brut. 22) 
both as Caesar's favourite and afterwards as his murderer; he dedicated to him de 
finibus, Paradoxa, de nat. deor., Tusc., Orator and Brutus. They differed as to 
their theory of style; cf. Cic. Att. 15, 1 b, 2 ego secutus (Med.: solus) aliud (iudicium 
de optimo genere dicendi) sum, and Tac. dial. 18 ex Calvi (§ 213, 6 ad fin.) ef Bruti 
ad Ciceronem missis epistulis (§ 46,5. OHarxecxser JJ. 125, 604) facile est depre- 
hendere Caleum quidem Ciceroni visum exsanguem et aridum, Brutum autem oliosum 
alque ditunctum (discinctum), rursusque Ciceronem a Calco quidem male audisse 
tamquam solutum et enervem, a Bruto autem, . . . lamquam fractum atque elumbem, 
His diction is described by gravitas (Quint. 12, 10, 10. Tac. dial. 25). He 
endeavoured to attain to a rhythmical flow of prose (Qurnt. 9, 4, 76); hence Cicero's 
criticism in his Orator. Both Quryr. 10, 1, 123, who says that in his philosophical 
writings mullo quam in orationibus praestantior suffecit pondert rerum, and Tac. 
dial. 21 agree, the latter saying; Brutum philosophiae suae relinquamus. nam in 
orationibus minorem esse fama sua eiam admiratores eius fatentur. nist forte 
quisquam .. . Bruti pro Deiotaro rege (cf. Cic, Brut.21. ad Att. 14, 1,2) ceterosque 
etusdem lentitudinis ac teporis libros legit, nisi qui et carmina eorundem miratur ; 
fecerunt enim et carmina (sce § 195, 3). Cf. Srart.silv. 4, 9, 20 Bruti senis oscitationes 
(tedious speeches), Other published speeches of Brutus: de dictatura Pompei 
(Qcixt. 9, 3, 95) of a. 703/51; his speech delivered on 17 March 710/44 on the 
Capitol (Cic. Att. 15, 1 b, 2), and other contiones Bruti (falsa quidem in Augustum 
probra, sed multa cum acerbilate habent, Tac. A. 4, 34); his declamation pro Milone 
(orationem Brutus exercitationis gratia scripsit, Quint. 10, 1, 23 cf. 10, 5, 20. 8, 6, 93. 
Ascoy. p. 42 Or. 36 K.-S. Scuot. Bos. p, 276); laudatio of his father-in-law App. 
Claudius (Diomep. GL. 1, 367) and of his uncle M. Cato (Cic. Att. 13, 46, 2. cf. 12, 
21,1). Scuov. Lucast 2, 234 ed. Usener and § 220, 3. Murrsr, orat. rom.? 446. 


8. On his philosophical works see Cic, acad. post. 1, 12. He had an inclination 
to the Old Academy, Cic. Brut. 120, 149. We find notices of a treatise de virtute 
(dedicated to Cicero, see fin. 1,8. Tusc. 5,1. Sen. consol. ad Helv. 9, 4 sqq. cf. 8, 1), 
wepi xadhovros (Sex. Ep. 95, 45; cf. M. Brutus de officits ap. Paisciax. GL. 2, 199), de 
patientia (Diomep. GL. 1, 383).—His abridgment of the Annals of Fannius and 
Antipater (see § 137, 4 and 6 in fin.) was probably an early work, as was also his 
abridgment of Polybios (Pict. Brut. 4. Sup. 6. v. Bpoiros. fypayer . . . THodvBlov 
to lcropixod BiSrwy éxrirouyy; see § 257, 8). 

4. Letters. (Af.) Brutus in epistulis (Quint. 9, 4, 75. Diowxp. GL. 1, 388. 
Parscian. ib. 2, 474; cf. Pun. NH. 83, 89: M. Bruts in Philippicis campis epistolae 
reperiuntur, frementes fibulas tribunicias ex auro geri), ad Caesarem (Cuaris. GL. 1, 
130), ad Ciceronem (Tac. dial. 18), On the correspondence of Brutus and Cicero 
§ 188, 4.—The letters of Brutus in Greek are the production of a rhetorician (e.g. 
in RHearcnen’s epistolographi Graeci, Par. 1873, p. 177), of which Plutarch availed 
himself as though genuine in his Brutus 2. Cf. Surpass. v. Bpovros. RHeEncuer, 
Phil. 8, 187. 9, 592. IFMarckxs, symb. ad epistologr. gr. (Bonn 1883) 23.—Brutus’ 
verses (see Tac. dial. 21, above n. 2) seem to have been erotic according to the 
enumeration in Puix. ep. 5, 8, 5 (above § 31, 1).—Had the rhetorician Empylos, the 
familiar friend of Brutus (probably identical with his namesake from Rhodes, see 
Cic. ap. Quint. 10, 6, 4), composed in Latin that pixpdy pev, ob davrow 8 oiryypauua 
wepl ris Kaloapos dvapécews 5 Boovros éxvytyparra (evidently a defence of the deed) ? 
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5. D. Iunius Brutus, executed by M. Antony in the summer of a. 711/43. His 
letters to Cicero in 710/44 and 711/48 (ad fain. 11, 1. 4. 5-11. 18a. 19. 20. 23. 26) 
are sad specimens of the want of thought and courage continually exhibited by 
him after the assassination of Caesar. Daumann, GR. 4, 9. PRE. 4, 518, 19. 
BNaxe, d. Briefwechsel zw. Cic. und D. Brut., JJ. Suppl. 8, 647. 


6. C. Cassius Longinus, somewhat older than M. Brutus (Ptur. Brut. 29. 40), 
a. 701/58 sqq. quaestor in Parthia, 705/49 tr. pleb.; appointed in 710/44 praetor 
together with M. Brutus; fafter the battle of Philippi (712/42). He was of a 
hard, trenchant character, but egotistical and without higher aims (cf. Pru. 
Brut. 29. comp. cum Dione 1. Brut. 87 Kédeowos rots “Ewixodpou Aéyors xpupevos xal 
wep rovrwy tos wv). Among his letters to Cicero, fam. 15, 19 (a. 709/45) is a 
good-humoured echo of Cicero’s previous letter; 12, 11-12 (a. 711/48) are official 
reports, partly calculated to flatter Cicero. A quotation from C. Cassii epistula 
. . « ad Dolabellam in Cuanis. GL. 1, 128,18. Cf. Daumann, GR. 2,117. PRE. 2, 
194, 11. OEScurpr, de epp. et a Cassio et ad Cassium datis, Lps. 1877. 


7. Cassius Parmensis, after being one of the assassins of Caesar, held a 
command in Asia (a. 711/43). He gives an account of his doings in a letter full 
of flattery, in which he also imitates Cicero's style, fam. 12, 18. He was executed 
after the battle of Actium, 728/81. Drumanx, GR. 2, 161. PRE. 2, 200, 20. 
Porruyrio on Hor. ep. 1, 4, 8 [scribere quod Cassi Parmensis opuscula vincat] hic est 
Cassius qui in partibus Cassii et Bruti cum Horatio tribunus militum militavtt. quibus 
victis Athenas se contulit (first 723/31). Q. Varius ab Augusto missus ul eum inier- 
ficeret, studentem repperit et perempto eo scrinium cum librie tulit. unde multi credi- 
derunt Thyestem Cassit Parmensis fuisse (the latter statements are due to a confusion 
between the officer Q. Attius Varus, cf. b. g. 8, 28, 2. b. c. 8, 37, 6, and the tragic 
writer L. Varius, § 223, 2: see also Porrn. Hor. sat. 1, 10, 62). scripserat enim 
multas alias tragoedias (? cf. opuscula in Horace) Cassius. Acro (p. 890 H.) 
Epicureus fuit et poeta . . . satiras scripsit. . . . aliquot generibus stilum exercuit. 
inter quae opera elegia et epigrammata eius laudantur. A passage in Surer. Aug. 4 
from an abusive letter of Cass, Parm. to Octavian. From an epistula Cassi Par- 
mensis ad M. Antonium ap. Pix. NH. 81. 11. An iambic verse by a certain Cassius 
ap. Quint. 5, 11, 24. Praetexta Brutus by a Cassius: see § 184, 5 ad fin. A 
Wercuert, de L. Varii et Cassii Parmensis vita et carminibus, Grimma 1836. 
Wetcrrr, d. gr. Tragédien 1408. (The hexameters entitled Cassii Orpheus in 
Fea’s Horace 2, p. 216, Wernsporr’s PLM. 2, 810 are the work of the Italian 
Antonius Thylesius saec, XVII, see Wercuert 1.1. 198.) 


8. To about the same time as Cassius Parmensis belongs the improviser 
Cassius Etruscus mentioned by Hor. sat. 1, 10, 69; see Kincuyer ad loc. 


9. C. Trebonius, quaestor 694/60, trib. pl. 699/55, Caesar's legate in Gaul 
a. 700/54 sqq. and on his side in the Civil War; praet. urb. 706/48; cos 709/45 ; 
killed by Dolabella in Febr. 711/43. PRE. 6, 2083, 9. A. 707/47 he appears to 
have made a collection of Cicero’s puns and witty sayings; cf. fam. 15, 21, 1-3, 
e.g. liber iste quem mihi misisti quantam habet declarationem amoris tui! primum 
quod tihi facetum videtur quidquid ego dizi, . . . deinde quodilla . . . fiunt nar- 
rante te venustissima, quin etiam ante quam ad me veniatur risus omnis paene con- 
sumitur. In his letter to Cicero (fam. 12, 16, a. 710/44) he speaks of the elder and 
younger Cicero with great attachment and forwards to them versiculi (perhaps 
iambics against M. Antony), on the free tone of which he observes: turpitudo 
personae eius in quam liberius invehimur nos vindicabit (8). His request is (4): tu, 
sicut mihi pollicitus es, adiunges me quam primum ad tuos sermones, Cf. also § 196, 11. 
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10. T. Ampius Balbus, trib. pl. 691/68, praetor 696/58, a friend of Cicero 
(see the speech pro T. Ampio, Quist. 8, 8, 50), and a zealous partisan of Pompey ; 
PRE. 1°, 920, 2. Some criticism on Caesar from the historical work of Ampius in 
Susrr. Iul. 77; ef. Cic. fam. 6, 12, 5 (a. 708/46) cum studium tuum consumas in 
tirorum fortium factis memoriae prodendis.—M. Actorius Naso was, according 
to Svetox. Iu). 9 (cf. 52 Naso), the author of a work on Caesar or the time of 
the Civil War. Swetox. in his d. Iu}. quotes only contemporaries of Caesar as his 
authorities ; MHavpr, op, 1, 72.—On Tanusius § 212, 7. 


211. The scholars and teachers had as such only a small share 
in the political struggles. The most important of them was the 
Greek L. Ateius Praetextatus, a manysided and prolific 
writer, who styled himself ‘Philologus’; besides him may be 
mentioned Santra, who wrote on the history of literature; also 
Cn. Pompeius’ freedman Lenaeus, Epidius, Sextus Clodius and 
Gavius Bassus. Statius Sebosus, who wrote an account of his 
travels, perhaps belongs to the same period. 


1, Sceroy. gramm. 10 £, (the praenomen in the ind. p. 96 RB; cf.1.2 from the end) 
Aleius Philologus libertinus Athenis est natus. At the capture of Athens 66886 
he was probably allotted to the centurion M. Ateius (Prior. Sulla 14) and was by 
him subsequently manumitted. Born about 653/99 (Grarr 1.1. 396): as he was 
of assistance to Asinius Pollio when writing his history (see below and § 221, 3), 
he must have lived at least until 725/29. Scsr. 1.1: hune Capito Alcius (§ 265, 
3 the grandson of his emancipator), nolus iuris consultus, inter grammaticos rhetorem, 
inter rhelores grammaticum fuisse ait, de eodem Asinius Pollio, in libro quo Sallustii 
scripla reprehendit ut nimia priscorum verborum affectatione oblita, ita tradit: ‘in 
cam rem adiutorium es fecit maxime quidem Aleius Praetextatus, nobilis grammaticus 
latinus, declamantium deinde auditor atque praeceptor, ad summam Philologus ab 
semet nominatus’. ipse ad Laelium Hermam (perhaps the same who is mentioned 
§ 148, 3 ad fin. Concerning auct.ad Her. 1, 18 cf. CLKayser, Phil. 12, 273) scripsit 
se in graecis litteris magnum processum habere, in latinis non nullum, . . . audisse 
Antonium Gniphonem (§ 159,5) . . . praecepisze autem mullis et claris iuvenibus, 
in quis Appio quoque et Pulchro Claudiis fratribus (cf. § 199, 1), quorum etiam comes 
in provincia (in Cilicia and the prov. of Asia) fuerit. Philologi appellationem 
assum psisse videlur quia . . . multiplicit variaque doctrina censebatur. quod sane 
ex commentariis eius apparel, quamquam paucissimi exstent, de quorum tamen copia 
sic altera ad eundem Hermam epistola significat: ‘ Hylen nostram, quam omnis generis 
coegimus, uli scis, octingentos in libros’, coluit postea familiarissime C. Sallustium et 
eo defuncto Asinium Pollionem, quos historiam componere aggressos alterum (Sallust) 
breviario rerum omnium romanarum, ex quibus quas vellet eligeret, instruxit, alterum 
(Asinius) praeceptis de ratione scribendi. quo magis miror Asinium credidisse anliqua 
eum verbo et figuras solitum esse colligere Sallustio, cum sibi sciat nil aliud esuadere 
quam ul nolo civilique et proprio sermone ulatur viletque maxime obscuritatem Sallustit 
et audaciam in translationibus (= pyeragopais). His personal conviction as to the best 
style need not however have hindered Ateius from drawing up, at Sallust’s express 
order, both this breviarium and also a collection of archaic phrases. Fest. 181 
Ateius Philologus in libro glossematorum, and he quotes, without mentioning from 
what work, ib. 166. 178. 181. 818. 352. 875. Caanis. GL. 1, 134, 4 Ateius Philologus 
wudewr ILT, Cuaris. GL. 1, 127, 17 Ateius Philologus librum suum sic edidit 
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tnscriptum ‘an amaverit Didun Aeneas' (Gnrarr 1.1, 808). Ateius is also cited 
Purx. HN. ind. auct. to b. 4 and as L. Ateius ib. to b. 8, further Pursc. GL. 2, 883. 
8. Szrv. Aen. 1, 601. HGrarr, mélanges gréco-rom. de l’acad. de St. Pétersb. 2, 274. 


2. Sver. gramm. 14 huius (of Curtius Nicias, § 200, 4) de Lucilio libros etiam 
Santra comprobat. Cf. Mautiar. 11, 2, 7 salebrosum Santram. Hairnoxym. de vir. 
illustr. (2, 821 Vall.) praef.: fecerunt hoc idem (i.e. they wrote de viris ilustribus) 

. apud Latinos Varro (born 688/116), Santra, Nepos (born c. 655/99), Hyginus 
(born c. 690/64). Get. 7, 15, 5 ne si Aelit quidem, Cincii et Santrae dicendum ita 
censuissent, Virrivs Fraccus (ap. Festus 277) and Quint. 12, 10,16 mention Santra 
in reference to questions of literary history. Sveton. vit. Terent. (p. 31, 10 R; 
Santra Terentium existimat etc. Frstus 277 quam rem (on reciniati mimi plani- 
pedes) diligenter exsequitur Santra libro II de antiquitate verborum. Scuow. VERox. 
Aen. 5, 95 (p. 95 K.) Santra de antiquitate verborum libro [II ait etc. ad Aen. 2, 171 
(p. 86) ut Santra antiquitatium libris. Nox. 170, 21 Santra de verborum antiquitate 
III (or l. L1): quod (Naevius’ b. punicum, see § 95, 5) volumen unum nos lectitavimus 
et postea (in other MSS.) tnvenimus seplemfariam divisum. From Santra nuntiis 
(nuptits Risneck) Bacchiis Nonius (see Risn. trag.* p. 228, rém. Trag. 616) quotes 
four (incomplete) senarii, at least three of which are constructed after a strict 
Hellenic model. To judge by his name Santra was not of Italic birth (LMenacxuix, 
Phil. 8, 344, takes him to have been an African, on aceount of Marr. 6, 39; but see 
ib. 7, 20, 1).—LLenscn, ZFAW. 1839, Nr. 18 sq. 43; Sprachphilosophie 3, 165. AE 
Eacsr, lat. serm. vet. reliqq. 18. LPretiea, ausgew. Aufsitze 877. BOcHELER, 
RhbM. 40, 148. 


8. Suet. gramm. 15 Lenaeus, Magni Pompei libertus et paene omnium expedt- 
tionum comes, defuncto eo filiteque eius (Sextus died last, a. 719/85) schola se susten- 
tavit . . . actanto amore erga patroni memoriam exstitit ut Sallustium historicum 
: acerbissima satura laceraverit (see § 206, 1). traditur autem puer adhuc 
Athenis subreptus refugisse in patriam, . . . verum .. . gratis manumissus. He 
also wrote on pharmacology (Pompetus Lenacus Magni libertus Piix, NH. 25, 5); 
see § 53, 1. 

4. Scer. gramm. 28 MM. (so in the Ind. gramm. p. 99 R., but see below) 
Epidius calumnia notatus ludum dicendi aperuit docuitque inter ceteros M. Antonium 
et Augustum (also Vergil, see § 224,38). quibus quondam C. Cannutius . . . malle 
(se} respondit Isaurici esse discipulum quam Epidii calumniatoris. hic Epidius ortum 
se a C. Epidio Nucerino praedicabat, Pun. NH. in the ind. auct. to b. 17 C. Epidio 
and 17, 243 qualibus ostentis Aristandri apud Graecos volumen scatet, . . . apud nos 
vero C. Epidi commentarii, tn quibus arbores locultae quoque reperiuntur, HPrrenr, 
RhM. 22, 158. Was GL. 6, 79, 18 (quid ais, Epidia? etc.) perhaps also referred 
to?? EBAurens, PLM. 827. Cf. also § 205, 6. 


§. Suet. gramm. 29=rhet. 5 Ser Clodius e Sicilia, latinae simul graecaeque 
eloquentiae professor (cf. Sabinum [Sextum?j Clodium uno die et graece et latine 
declamantem in Sex. controv. 9, 8, 13), male oculatus et dicax par oculorum in amicitia 
M. Antonii triumviri extrisse (?) se aiebat. . . . @ quo (M. Antonio) mox consule 
(a. 710/44) ingens efiam congiarium accepit. Cf. Cic. Phil. 2, 48 (rhetorem . . . 
salsum hominem). 8,22. ad Att. 4, 15, 2 (a. 700/54) vereor ne lepore te suo detineat 
diutwus rhetor Clodius, Lactant. inst. 1, 22, 11 Sex, Clodius in eo libro quem graece 
scripsit, Amnon. adv, gent. 5,18 Sex, Clodius sexto de diis graeco. On the other 
hand the Clodius cited in Sgavivs on Aen. 1, 176 Clodius commentariorum quarts, 
cf. ib. 52. 2, 229) is probably Clodius Tuscus (§ 263, 5). JBersays, Theophrastos’ 
work on piety p. 10, 
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6. A grammarian Gavius Bassus is also quoted as the author of works de 
origine verborum et vocabulorum (Geuivs 2, 4,8. 3,19,1. 5,7) in at least 7 books 
(ib. 11, 17, 4) de verborum significatione (Mack. 8, 18, 2), commentaria (Gxt. 8, 9. 18, 
8), de dits (Macr. 1, 9, 18 cf. 8, 6, 17. Lyp. de mens. 4, 2; cf. Quint. 1, 6, 36. 
Lactast. inst. 1, 22,9). As according to Getr. 8, 9, 8 he still saw at Argos the 
equus Seianus, the last proprietor of which, C. Cassius, died 718/36, he seems to 
belong to this period (at the very latest to the Augustan time.) JKrerzscnuer, 
de font. Gell. p. 99 sq.—In Fest. 166%, 8. 170, 27. 8554, 7 a certain Curiatius 


as an explainer of words. Cf. LMercxvty, de Varr. tralaticio scrib. genere, Dorp. 
1858, 8. 


7. Statius Sebosus is mentioned by Prrsy in the ind. auct. for b. 2 and 9 
and simply called Sebosus in b. 8. 5-7. 12. 18. Notices are given on his authority 
ib. 6, 201 (the time of a voyage to the insulae Hesperidum) and 9, 46 (the wonders 
of the river Ganges). EEHupraax, ZfAW. 1852, no. 8. A certain Sebosus is 
mentioned by Cicero, Att. 2, 14, 2. 2, 15, 8 (a. 695/59), as a friend of Lutatius 
Catulus and a troublesome neighbour. 


212. Poets of this time who, as far as we know, kept aloof 
from political contention were P. Terentius Varro of Atax 
(a. 672/82-717/37) and Publilius Syrus; Varro first narrated in 
an epic poem Caesar’s war in the country of the Sequani (bellum 
Sequanicum) and composed saturae: he subsequently became 
more famous as a tasteful and dexterous adapter of Alexandrine 
epic and didactic poems (Argonautae, Chorographia, and others) ; 
he was also an elegiac poet. Publilius Syrus (perhaps a 
native of Antioch) wrote for the stage, with much success, mimi 
which were still performed under Nero, a rich mine of proverbial 
philosophy, from which maxims were extracted in the 1st Chris- 
tian century; this collection was enlarged from other sources in 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. A contemporary of these 
two poets was the wide-ranging epic poet (Annales) Tanusius 
Geminus, from Upper Italy, who was brought by Catullus into 
bad repute; he subsequently turned his attention to history, and 
after Caesar’s death he treated in an Historia of the most recent 
events in Rome. 


1, Hreroxymu. on Euseb. Chron. ad a. Abr. 19385=672/82 P. Terentius Varro 
vico Atace (Porruyaio on Hor. }.). explains more correctly ab Atace fluvio dictus, 
now Aude) in provincia Narbonensi nascitur. qui postea XXXV™ annum agens 
graecas iitteras cum summo studio didicit. Hor. sat. 1, 10, 46 hoc (Satire) erat 
experto frustra Varrone Atacino . . . melius quod scribere possem. From this it 
appears that Varro was no longer living when this satire was written (a. 718/36, 
see Txcrvet, RhM. 4, 111). Varro probably wrote satires in the earlier and 
patriotic period of his life, to which also his bellum Sequanicum seems to belong 
(Paisc. GL. 2, 497 P. Varro belli Sequanici libro II, followed by an hexameter). 
The subject was especially familiar to Varro both as regards period and locality ; 
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it probably treated of Caesar's war against Ariovistus (696/58), who had estab- 
lished himself in the territory of the Sequani, Caes. b. g. 1, 30-54. 


2. Quint. 10, 1, 87 Alacinus Varro in tis per quae nomen est assecutus interpres 
operis alieni, non spernendus quidem, verum ad augendam facultatem dicendt parum 
locuples. Ver. 2, 37, 3 auctoresque carminum Varronem ac Lucretium, unless it is 
M. Varro who is there alluded to, see § 165, 2 in fin. Quintilian refers to Varro's 
Argonautae, a free version of the "Apyovavricd of Apollonios of Rhodes. Pros. 
Verg. G. 2, 126 Varro qui quattuor libros de Argonautis edidit; Scnor. Veron. ad 
Verg. Aen. 2, 82 p. 84 K. Varro Argonautarum primo; Pron. Verg. G. 1, 14 traditur 
. « « § corpore Argonautarum a Varrone Atacino; Aupax GL. 7, 332, 7 Varro 
. « « tn Argonautis, also mentioned approvingly by Ovip am. 1, 15, 21. AA. 8, 835. 
trist, 2, 489. ex Pont. 4, 16, 21 (? cf. § 252, 1). Prop. 3, 84, 85. Srat. silv. 2, 7, 77. 
Sen. controv. 7, 2, 28 illos optimos versus Varonis=Aroit. Ru. 8, 748 sq. Literal 
borrowing from Ennius: Serv. Verg. Aen. 10, 896. RUnernr, epist. de Varr. Atac., 
Fried]. 1861,—He wrote also a geographical work, in hexameters, of which the 
name is concealed ap. Prrsc. GL. 2, 100, 15 in the corruption (A)ort(h)ographia: this 
has long since been rightly corrected to chorographia (others read cosmographia). 
After a general introduction (e.g. on the motions of the heavenly bodies, constella- 
tions and zones) Europe (Frsr. 381, 4 Varro in Europa?), Asia and Africa were 
treated of successively, the work of Alexander of Ephesus (surnamed 6 Av¢yvos) 
heing probably the original: cf. GRorer, Phil. 18, 433. Meinexr, anal. Alex. 
374; used by Piix. NH. b. 8-6 (geography, ex . . . Varrone Atacino). Ritacnt, 
op. 8, 482. HFiacn, Hesych. Mil. onomatol. p. 37 is wrong.—Also an Ephemeris: 
Scnov, Lerp, ad Verg. G. 1, 897 p. 222 Serv. Lion. Varro in ephemeride (so in 
Brrox: vulg. epimenide. Perhaps there is in the title a confusion with the Ephe- 
merides of the Reatine author; cf. § 166, 6, c ad fin.) ‘ nubes * vellera lanae stabunt' 
sic et Aratus (viz. 988): to the same version by Aratus belong the seven well 
constructed hexameters in Serv. Verg. G. 1, 8375 (=Arar. 942. 954 sqq.). Bence, 
RhM. 1, 372.—In his elegiac writings Varro shared the erotic tendency of the 
Alexandrine poets. Prop. 8, 84, 8 haec qguoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, Varro 
Leucadiae maxima flamma suae, haec quoque lascivi cantarunt seripla Catulli ete. 
Ovip trist. 2, 439 ts quogue phasiacas Argo qui duxit in undas non potuit Veneris 
furta tacere suae. These are, however, the only traces of his elegies, as his suc- 
cessors obscured him; it is hardly probable that his un-Roman origin deprived 
him of influence—An epigram (AL. 414, PLM. 4, 64) on the tomb of the rich 
Gaul Licinus (who died as late as Tiberius; Scuov. Ivv. 1, 109. PRE. 4, 1061) 
may have been attributed to Varro on account of their being compatriots (it was 
entitled: Terentit Varronis Alacini; cf. Scuor. Pers. 2, 36 non invenustum Varronis 
epigramma). Horace 1.1. is our sole witness as to Varro's satires. FWE ciNeER, de 
P. Terentii Varronis Atacini vita et scriptis, Minster 1829. Here are also col- 
lected the scanty fragments, and in Riess, Varr. Menipp. 261. FPR. 332. Cf. 
Ruisseck, rim. Dicht. 1, 845. : 


8. Hirgon. ad. Euseb, Chron. 1974=711/48 (the year in which Laberius died, 
see § 192, 8): Publilius (so the cod. Amand.: Publius in the others) mimographus 
natione Syrus Romae scaenan tenent. On the correct name Publilins (instead of 
Publius) see Situia on Plin, ).L EWotrrzix, Phil. 22, 439. Prin. NH. 85, 199 
talem (pedibus cretatis) Publilium + lochium (Antiochium OJaun, Phil. 26, 11), mems- 
cae scaenae conditorem, et astrologiae consobrinum ecius Manilium <Antiochum (of. 
§ 258, 2 ad fin.), item grammaticae Staberium Erotem eadem nave advectos videre 
proavi (cf. ib. 8, 209). Macr. 2, 7,6 Publilius, natione Syrus, cum puer ad potronum 
domini esset adductus, promeruit eum non minus salibus et ingenio quam forma, (7) 
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ob haec et alia manumissus et maiore cura eruditus, cum mimos componeret ingentiqne 
adsensu in Italiae oppidis agere coepisset, productus Romae per Caevaris ludos (a. 
709/45) omnes qui tune scripta et operas suas in scenam locaverant provocacit ut singult 
secum posila invicem materia pro tempore contenderent. nec ullo recusante superartt 
omnes, tn quis et Laberium, (8) unde Caesar adridens hoc modo pronuntiavit ‘ favente 
tiki me victus es, Laberi,a Syro' Publilio palmam . . . dedit. tune Publilius ad 
Laberium recedentem ait ‘quicum contendisti scriptor hunc spectator subleva’ (in 
Publilius’ further contest with other competitors). Publilius must therefore 
have challenged his fellow actors te a mimic improvisation. EHorraaxx, RhM. 
39, 471. Syria excelled in the art of improvisation, see Woxrruin 1.1. 443. 
Get. 17, 14,1 Publilius mimos scriptitavit, dignus habitus est qui subpar Laberio 
tudicaretur, (3) huius Publilii sententiae feruntur pleraeque (om. Macr. 2, 7 10) 
lepidae et ad communem sermonum (om. Macr.) usurit commendatissimae (Macn.: 
adcommodatissimae), ex quibus sunt istae singulis versibus circumscriptae etc. Sex. 
controv, 7,2, 14. 7,3, 8 (quae apud eum melius essent dicta quam apud quemquam 
comicum tragicumque aut Romanum aut Graecum), Sex.de trang. an. 11, 8 Publilias, 
tragtcis comicisque vehementior inyeniis, quoliens mimicas ineptias et verba ad sununam 
caream spectantia (addressed to the gallery) reliquit, inter multa alia cothurno, non 
tantum sipario, fortiora et hoc ait, epist. 8,8 quantum disertissimorum versuum inter 
mimos tacet! quam mulla Publilii non excalceatis, sed cothurnatis dicenda sunt! Cf. 
§8 6. Publilius seems also to have added allusions to his time. See Cic. Att. 14, 
2,1. Cf. besides Cic. fam. 12, 18, 2 and the other authorities on Publilius in 
W Meyer's ed. p. 1. 


4. The fact that only two titles of plays by Publilius are known (Non. 133, 
7 Publilt putatoribus [the pruners) and Prisc. GL. 2, 592, 25 Publius in | murmun- 
thone) is accounted for by the fact that he was chiefly an actor and improvisatore, 
and therefore only stage-copies of his plays were in circulation. The numerous 
pithy sayings contained in them were collected and published in the Ist century of 
the Christian era (GELuius 17, 14 already knows of such a collection). Of the 14 
one-line apophthegms from Publilius given by Grutivs 1.]., all (except one) recur 
in collections still extant, and here we also find the 5 sayings attributed to 
Publilius by the two Senecas. Accordingly the contents of these collections are 
rightly traced to Publilius, as regards their fundamental substance, although no 
MS. mentions him as their author, and this is confirmed by the collection of 
excerpts in cod. Veron. 168 8. XIV (Flores moralium autoritatum), which gives 60 
lines with the following references.to their origin: Publius, ex sententiis Publii, 
Publius Syrus, Publius mimus. Hence the original title may have been: Publdit 
Syri mimi sententiae. Of these 60 Imes 16 are not known from other sources. 
WMeves, die Samm). d. Spruchverse (1877) 47. 61; however SMarret, de’ teatri 
antichi e moderni (Verona 1753) L18, had already published from the same MS. 
12 out of those 16 lines (see GLosrwx, RhM. 34, 624).—The extant collections 
contain about 700 sayings (single lines, mostly iambic senarii, but also some 
trochaic septenarii) and they consist of heterogeneous abstracts from an original 
eollection, which was alphabetically arranged and contained perhaps 1000 lines, 
from which (directly or indirectly) the writer of the cod. Veron. drew his 
materials. 

5. The first revision (im WMever =) e.g. in the Parisini 2676 s, X-XI and 
7641 s. X, Turic. (=Rheinaug. 95) s. X, gives 265 apophthegms from A-N. To 
replace the second half, which had been lost at an early date (it contained the 
sayings from O-V), 149 apophthegms in prose, taken chiefly from Seneca de moribus 
(§ 259, 10), were added. This entire collection was entitled after its better known 

is. c & 
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author Sententiae (or Proverbia) Senecae. The second revision (II) contained 
more than 450 lines; the Vaticano-Palatinus 239 s. X-XI includes the letters 
A-L The remainder is to be found in the Frisingensis (see below). The third 
(Z), which has been much remodelled, exists in a Turic. C 78s. X from C-V: the 
beginning of it (A-D) is given in Monac. 6869 s. XI: altogether 137 sayings, 
amongst them 50 which are not to be found in the other collections. Edited ina 
complete form by WMerrr, SBer. d. Minch. Ak. 1872 2,588. On the Vatic. Reg. 
1762 s. IX, which resembles the Monac., see WMever, Abh. d. Minch. Ak. 17, 1, 
22.—The most complete Corpus (¥) is that which has resulted from combining 
the first and second revision, the cod. Frisingensis (now Monac, 6292) s. XI, 
altogether 649 lines’ The Frisingensis was already made use of (by JGrerarr) 
in the Ingoldstadt ed. of 1600.—As nearly all the sayings are rules of common 
prudence and every-day experience, and as Srxeca (ep. 88, 7) writes: pweris 
nententias ediscendas domus, it appears credible that this collection was used in the 
schools, Thus Hirroxyauvs epist. ad Laetam 107 (1, 679 Vall.) quotes the line 
Aegre reprehendas quod sinas consuescere (now proved by the cod. Veron. to be by 
Publilius) and he adds: legi quondam in scholis puer.—The earlier editions (see 
Wo6.rrits, Phil. 22. 454. WMeryer’s ed. p. 14) are now useless on account of their 
confusion of the various parts, and of many interpolations. First documentary 
elition: Publilii Syri sententiae ad fid. codd. optt. nunc primum rec. EWourrcix, 
Lps. 1969. Revisions by ORimmpecx in the Com. lat.? p. 309 (together with p. 
LXXXIX. CXXX111; Jen. LZ, 1874, 446; LCentr.-Bl. 18990, 1044 and against this 
rightly WMever, Beobacht. des Versaccents, Abh. d. Minch. Akad. 17, 1, 21) and 
ASpesxce. (recensuit, Berl. 1874). New revision by WMersr, Lpz 189) (with 
complete critical apparatus and ind. verborum).—Publ. Syr. sententiae, dig. rec. 
ill. OFrrepricn; acc. Caecilii Balbi, Pseudosenecae, proverbiorum falso inter 
Publilianas receptae sententiae et recognitae et versibus adstrictae, Berl. 1880. 
Cf. also especially WMeyer, die Sammlungen der Spruchverse des Publilius, 
Lpz. 1677; likewise Wo.rriix, Phil. 11, 191. 16, 618. 22, 437; phil. Anz, 9, 51. 
ANacck, Mélanges gréco-rom. (Petersb. 1872) 3,2. CHaxtuse, Phil. 37, 569. A 
few observations on the MS. copies, EBinrexs, miscell. crit. (Groningen 1679) 18. 


6. From the original collection (n. 4 ad fin.) a series of Publilius-sayings was 
transmuted into a collection of apophthegms, which we now possess in MS. in a 
duplicate (longer and shorter) form (e.g. in the Frisingensis, now Monac. 6292 s 
XI; Paris. 27728. X). Printed as Caecilii Bal bi de nugis philosophorum quae 
supersunt nunc prim, ed, Wovrrtiix, Bas. 1855. The name of this author and this 
title, which Worrrcin following CaPerersex, Verh. d. Kasseler Phil.-Vers. 18H, 
109, gave to the collection from Joannes Saresber. (Poliorat. 8, 14), which had 
been handed down without a name, are founded on an error: see ARgtrrerscuxrp, 
RbM. 16, 12 and Worrrirs himself ib. 615 and PRE. 1%, 2H. The so-called 
Caecilius Balbus is mainly an ancient Latin translation of a Greek collection of 
maxims: see WMerer, die Samml. d. Spruchv. d. Publ. Syr. 45, JScuermmarer, de 
sententiis quas dicunt Caecilii Balbi, Munich 1879. On the lines from Publilius 
interpolated in this collection at a later time see Maren Ll. 44. Scugimmarer 1]. 
2¢. Also OF rixpetcn (n. 5) 10. 81. 


7. Sex. ep. 98, 9 paucorum versunm liber est (the short life of Metronax}, ef 
quidem laudandus alque utilis. annales Tanusit scia quam ponderost sint ef quid 
vocentur. hoc est vila quorundam longa et quad Tanusii sequitur annales. This quid 
tocertur js an allusion to Carcutt. 36, 1 annales Volusi, cacata charta (cf. ib. 6 
electissima pessimi poetae scripta ; 19 plena ruris et inficeliarum, and %, 7 Folusi 
annales Paduam mortentur ad ipsom, i.e. in the autbor’s native place) and Volusias 
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is a disguise of the real name of Tanusius; MHacpt, op. 1, 71. LScawane, 
quaestt. Cat. 278 Against PESoxxenxzura, who in the histor. researches for 
AScuirre, Bonn 1882, 155, disputes the identification of Volusius=Tanusius 
see LScuwane, JJ. 129, 889.—After Caesar's death this Tanusius wrote an historia 
($ 210), mentioned by Surr. Iul. 9 (Tanusius Geminus in historia), Strano 17, 829 
(where instead of Tafinos 4 ray 'Pwyaiuw ovyypagets we should according to the 
best MS. read Tavvsios, cf. BNixse, RhM. 38, 601) and Prot. Caes. 22. This historia 
treated of the most recent events, and was not favourable to Caesar. Perhaps 
the Geminus mentioned in Macr. sat. 1, 16, 33 is likewise this same Tanusius, see 
Scuwase, JJ. 1.). 885.—HPertre, hist. rom. fr. 239. RUsxerr, de Tanusio Gemino 
annalium scriptore, Friedland 1855. 

8. Catuxios (14,18 19, 22, 1) mentions likewise other (inferior) poets of his 
time, such as Aquinus (cf. Cic. Tusc. 5, 68), Caesius, Saffenus. LScuwase, quaestt. 
Cat. 257 and the interpreters ad 1. 


9. Nxp. Att. 12,4 L. Julium Calidum, quem post Lucretit Catullique mortem 
mullo elegantissimum poetam nostram tulisse aetalem vere videor posse contendere, neque 
minus virum bonum optimisque artibus eruditum post proscriptionem equitum (after 
the list of the proscribed belonging to the equestrian order had been already 
closed) propter magnas eius Africanas possessiones in proscriptorum numerum a P. 
Volumnio praefecto fabrum Antonii absentem relatum expedivit (Atticus). Nepos 
amicably overrates this poet, who is mentioned nowhere else. He is possibly to 
be identified with the L. Julius from Africa, whom Cicero (fam. 18, 6, 3 a. 698/56) 
recommends to Valerius Orca procons. Afr. 


213. Ticidas, the author of erotic poems (on Perilla), appears 
to belong to the same circle, as well as C. Helvius Cinna, who 
in his mythological epic poem of Zmyrna laboriously plodded 
along in the track of the erudite Alexandrine poets, and also 
another friend of Catullus, the talented, original, and incisive 
writer C. Licinius Calvus (a. 672/82-707/47), a man equally 
eminent as juridical pleader and poet, and who in both depart- 
ments purposely bridled his abundant vivacity by rigorous 
attention to form. In oratory he followed the New Attic school, 
and in poetry he succeeded in combining the correctness of the 
Alexandrine school with an impassioned treatment of his subject, 
both in love and hatred, in the manner of Catullus and closely 
approaching him. 

1. Ovip trist. 2, 483 (after Catullus and Calvus, before Cinna) quid referam 
Ticidae, quid Memmi carmen, apud quos rebus abest nomen nominibueque pudor ? 
Arvut. apol. 10 accusent . . . Ticidam similiter, quod quae Metella erat Perillam 
sertpserit. A pentameter by Ticidas in praise of Valerius Cato’s Lydia is quoted 
by Suet. gr. 11, and Ticidas is mentioned ib. 4 together with Furius Bibaculus and 
(Valerius) Cato, Prisc. GL. 2, 189, 2 ‘ sole’ (as vocative) quoque antiqui. Ticidas 
(so in the MSS., in Sugr. gr. 11 we have the nominative Ticida) in hymenaeo: feliz. 
lectule lalibus sole amoribus, 


2. C. (Carcxius 10, 80) Helvius (Geur. 19, 18,5) Cinna was the companion 
of Catullus in the suite of the praetor Memmius (§ 202, 2) in Bithynia (Catv... 
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10, 29, Cinwak fr. 3 Mall.). Very little besides this is known of his life. Perhaps 
he was a fellow-countryman of Catullus. Cf. Cinna ap. Get. 19, 18, 5 at mune me 
Genumana (the Cenomani lived near Verona and Brixia) per salicta bigis raeda 
rapit citata nanis. K.irssixa 1.). 358 conjectures Brixia to have been his birthplace: 
here the gens Helvia was numerously established according to the inscriptions. 
Put. Brut. 20 calls Cinna, the Caesarian tribune of the people, who, being mis- 
taken for L. Cornelius Cinna (PRE. 2, 691, 2) was killed in consequence at Caesar's 
funeral (710/44), a woyrixds depp to distinguish him from that Cornelius Cinna (he 
is called C. Helvius Cinna by Vat. Max. 9,9, 1, Helvius Cinna by Sver. Tul. 55, 
cf. 52. Cassius Dio 44, 50). Accordingly it is very probable a priori that our 
poet and his namesake and contemporary, the tribune of the people, are identical. 
A difficulty indeed arises from the fact that the tribune of the people was a 
partisan of Caesar, inasmuch as we should rather have expected a hostile atti- 
tude towards Caesar in the friend of Catullus, which is confirmed by the circam- 
stance that Catullus’ poem 113, an attack on Caesar, is addressed to Cinna: but 
perhaps Cinna like Catullus (§ 214, 5) and Calvus (§ 213, 7) had subsequently 
been reconciled with Caesar. He must certainly have become one of his most 
zealous partisans: cf. besides § 192,5. Vere. ecl. 9, 85 is not necessarily opposed 
to the statement of Plutarch, since that passage need not imply that Cinna was 
still living at the date of the composition of the poem (714/40). Kressiine LL. 
353. On Cinna’s reputation as a poet cf. also Vatcivs in schol. Veron. Verg. ecl. 
7, 22 (§ 233, 1), Ruisusecx's theory (rom. Dicht. 1, 343), that Cornelius Cinna, and 
not Helvius Cinna, was killed at Caesar's funeral is incompatible with the 
authorities on the subject ; see LScuwase, Phil. 47, 169. 


8. His principal work was his Smyrna (Zmyrna), in which he treated of the 
unnatural love of Smyrna (Myrrha) for her father Kinyras, the subject being in 
the manner of the Alexandrine poets, Cinna devoted nine years to this poem 
(Catury. 95. Quixt. 10, 4,4. Privarerr. on Verg. ecl. 1]. Posruyry. Hor. AP. 
388) in spite of its inconsiderable length (Catv yt. 95,9. Serv. Verg. ecl. 9, 35 
Smyrnam, quem libellum decem annis elimavit), a fact equally characteristic of his 
lack of real poetical talent and his industry in formal polish. Puaitanreyrr. 1.1. (in 
Lion’s Servius 2, p. 327) states the result of all this: fuil autem liber obscurus adeo 
ut e¢ nonnulli eius aetalis grammatici (L. Crassicius § 268, 2 is here referred to) ia eum 
scripserin’ magnamque ex eius enarratione sint gloriam consecuti, quod obscurus fuerit 
etiam Martialis ostendit in illo versu (10, 21, 4) ‘non lectore tuis opus est, sed Apolline 
libris: indice te melior Cinna Marone fuit.. Ovip trist. 2, 435 places him among the 
erotic poets Cinna quoque his comes est (cf. n. 1); we are justified in refusing credit 
to Gellius (see § 31,1) both in his statement that these poems were idlepida and 
that C. was non ignobilis neque indoctus poeta (Gx.t. 19, 13,5). Lyrical poems by 
him in Geiv. 9, 12, 12 Cinna in poematis (choliambic); also 19, 13, 5 (hendeca- 
syHabics). Nox. 87, 27 Cinna in epigrammatis; in Isidor. orig. 6, 12, 2 we have 
an epigram by Cinna, written to accompany a present, a copy of Aratus’ @eudsera 
which he had brought with him from Bithynia (n. 2). In Caaris. GL. 1, 124 four 
hexameters from Cinng's Propempticon Pollionis (for the young Asinius Pollio 
§ 221, on the occasion of his journey to Greece, see Kressiixe }.]. 852). A com- 
mentary on or introduction to this poem by Hyginus (Cuagis. GL. 1, 134, 12 Iudins 
Hyginus in Cinnae propemptico). Parthenios, who was at that time living in Rome 
and had great influence on the Roman poets (§ 150, 6. 230, 2, 3. 230, 3, 1), also wrote 
& xpoxeuxrug (Steps. Byz. s. v. Kupveos. rods Kitialas. [lap@énos rporeurnicg. ) 
Was Cinna in close connection with him? Parthenios i49¢6q id Kleva (perhaps 
the father of the poet? see Kissstine L1. 352) Adgupov, bre MiOpsddrne 'Papaion 
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wareroMuncay (Surv. 8. v.).—In general AWricuent, poett. latt. vitae etc. (Lps. 
1839) 147; the remains of Cinna’s poems ib. 187, in LMO.ver’s Catullus 87. FPR. 
323.—AKixsstina, de C. Helvio Cinna poeta in the commentt. Mommsen. 851. 
Riswxcx, rom. Dicht. 1, 341. 


4. Another friend of Catullus, Caecilius in Novum Comum, was—according 
to Catuties 35, 13—likewise engaged on a poem (an epic, or perhaps galliambic ? 
§ 214, 6 ]. 15) of a mythological character on Kybele, but we do not know if it was 
ever finished and published.—To this group also belongs Varus, Catullus’ literary 
friend (22; cf. 10), who is generally identified with Alfenus Varus (§ 208, 3): it 
is quite as probable that he is the friend mentioned by Hixronyuus a, 1994 
(Freherian. a. 1993)=731/23: Quintilius Cremonensis Vergili et Horati familiaris 
morttur, whose death is referred to by Horacg c. 1, 24 (ad Vergilium), who has also 
AP. 438 raised a monument to him asa skilful art-critic; Porpurr. ad loc.: hic 
erat Quintilius Varus Cremonensis (poeta Cremonensis Acro and comment. Craquii) 
amicus Vergilii, eques Romanus. LScuwane, quaestt. Catull, 289.—From the Cretica 
of an unknown author (de qua in creticis + versibus) see four hexameters ap. Hyrary. 
fab. 177? cf. the editors ad loc. Binrens misc. crit. 19. FPR. 827. 


5. C. Licinius Macer (Cic. ad Q. fr. 2, 4,1) Calvus (with two surnames: see 
Daumanx’s GR. 4, 195), the son of the annalist Licinius Macer (§ 156, 4), Vat. 
Max. 9, 12,7. He was born May 28, 672/82: see § 209, 5. Cicero’s letter to 
Trebonius, fam. 15, 21,4 (a. 707,47) presupposes the recent death of Calvus, cf. 
below the passage from Cic. Brut. (composed 708/46). Sxneca contr. 7, 4, 7 erat 
(Calvcus) parvolus statura, propter quod etiam Catullus in hendecasyllabis (583, 5) vocat 
tilum ‘ salaputtium disertum’ (cf. for this word C. Julius P. f. Salaputis CIL. 8, 
10570). Hence Ovip trist. 2, 431 exigut Calvi. General characterisation of Calvus 
Cic. Brut. 279 facienda mentio est . . . duorum adolescentium qui, st diutius 
vizvissent, magnam essent eloquentiae laudem consecuti, namely C. Curio (§ 209, 1) and 
C. Licinius Calvus. 283 Caleus . . . orator fuit cum litteris eruditior quam Curio 
lum etiam accuratius quoddam dicendi et exquisitius afferebat genus. quod quamquam 
sctenter eleganterque tractabat, nimium tamen inquirens in se atque ipse sese observans 
nietuensque ne viliosum colligeret etiam verum sanguinem deperdebat, tlaque eius oratio 
nimia religione allenuata doctis et attente audientibus erat illustris, a multitudine autem 
et a foro . . . devorabatur. (281) Tum Brutus, alticum se, inquil, Calvus noster 
dict oratorem volebat; inde erat ista exilitas, quam ille de industria consequebatur. 
ad. fam. 15, 21, 4 genus quoddam sequebatur in quo, iudicio lapsus quo valebat, tamen 
assequebatur quod probarat, multae erant et reconditae litlerae, vis nonerat. . . 
de ingenio eius valde extstimavi bene. Cf. Tac. dial. 18 (see § 210, 2). Quint. 10, 1, 
115 invent qui Calvum praeferrent omnibus . . . est (Calvi) et sancta (cf. 12, 10, 11) et 
gravis oralio et frequenter vehemens quoque, imitator autem est Alticorum fecitque uli 
properata mors iniuriam. Srx. contr. 7, 4, 6 Calvus, qui diu cum Cicerone iniquisst- 
mam litem de principatu eloquentiae habuit, usque eo violentus actor et concitatus fuit 
ul in media eius actione surgeret Vatinius reus et exclamaret ‘ rogo vos, iudices, num st 
iste disertus est ideo me damnari oportet?’ . . . solebat praeterea excedere subsellia 
sua et impetu latus usque in adversariorum partem transcurrere. . . . compositio 
yuoque eius in actionibus ad exemplum Demosthenis riget: nihil in illa placidum, nihil 
lene est, omnia excitata et fluctuantia. Another feature, his precise phraseology, is 
mentioned by Tac. dial. 25 (adstrictior), Arut. apol. 95 (argutiae); but Froxro p. 
114 Nab, says: in indiciis . . . Calvus rizatur—Suet. Aug. 72 habitavit primo 
tn domo quae Calvi oratoris fuerat. 

6. Tac. dial. 21 ipse mihi (as a champion of the modern oratory) Calvus, cum 
unum et viginti, ut puto, libros (i.e, speeches) reliquerit, viz in wna et altera oratiuncula 
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satisfacit. nec dissentire ceteros ab hoc meo iudicio video: quotus enim quiaque Calvi 
in Asitium aut in Drusum legit? at hercle in omnium studiosorum manibus versantur 
accusationes quae in Vatinium inscribuntur ac praecipue secunda (which shows that 
there were at least three) ex his oratio: est enim verbis ornata et sententiis, auribus 
iudicum accommodata, ib. 84 uno et vicesimo (aetatis anno) Caesar Dolabellam, altero 
et vicesimo Asinius Pollio C. Catonem, non multum aetate antecedens Calvus Vatinium 
tis orationibus insecuti sunt quas hodie quoque cum admiratione legimus. Cf. Quist. 
12,6,leum . . . Calvus, Caesar, Pollio multum ante quaestoriam omnes aetatem 
(which was then the thirtieth year) gravissima iudicia susceperint. Calvus acted 
several times as the accuser of P. Vatinius, the first time a. 696/58 (ex lege 
Licinia Iunia ?), then de ambitu e lege Tullia (a. 698/56 ?), and again lege Licinia 
de sodaliciis in July 700/54, when Cicero defended the accused; lastly, perhaps 
a fourth time (de vi ?) alsoa, 700/54, when Cicero was one of the witnesses in favour 
of Vatinius (ad. fam. 1, 9, 4.19); see KNiprxrvey, op. 380. GMartures, de Calvi 
in Vatin. accusationibus, in the commentt. philol. (Lps. 1874) 99. Biuakns, com- 
mentar. Cat. p. 264. BScnauipr, Catull. p.rv. In the same way Calvus defended 
P. Sestius a. 698/56 (Scnot. Bos, p. 292), and at another time Messius, and according 
to Sxn. 1.1. the epilogue to this speech was non tantum emollitae compositionis sed 
infractae, Tac. dial. 23 ssti (antiquarians) quis rheforum nostrorum commentarios 
Sastidiunt, oderunt, Calvi mirantur : we hear, except this, nothing of works on 
rhetoric by Calvus: perhaps this may be an allusion to the learned correspon- 
dence on questions of oratory which Calvus carried on with Cicero; cf. Tac. dial. 
18 (see § 210, 2). For the name cf. the commentariolum petitionis of Q. Cicero 
(§ 190, 4). Nirprupxy 1.1. 818 reads LZ. Aeli (§ 148) instead of Calvi. OHarnecxen, 
JJ. 125, 604. 


7. Szxrca contr. 7, 4, 7 carmina quoque eius (of Calvus), quamris tocosa sint, 
plena sunt ingentis animi, as a specimen of which he quotes acutting saying against 
Pompey ; cf. Scuor. Lucax. 7, 726. Scxt. Iul. 73 Gaio Calvo post famosa epigram- 
mata (cf. ib. c. 49) de reconctiliatione per amicos (Catullus? cf, § 214, 5) agenti ultro 
ac prior scripsit, We know of hendecasyllabics in poematis, e.g. against Q. Curius 
PRE. 2. 787, 8), and choliambics (against Tigellius), There were also erotic 
poems; see § 91,1. Ovip trist. 2, 431 par (like Catullus’ poems on Lesbia) sud 
exigui similisque licentia Calvi, detexit variis qui sua furta modis. Cf. Pror. 8, 25, 
4, 3, 34, 89 haec etiam docti (hence probably in the manner of the Alexandrine 
poets) confessa est pagina Calvi, cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae (CaTuLL. 96, 6), 
who probably was his wife. Cf. Diomen. GL. 1, 876, 1 Calvus alibi (lib. I ARurse, 
JJ. 105, 755) ad uxorem (see however HKett ad loc,). These lamentations on the 
death of his wife (elegies) seem indicated by such fragments as Cranis. GL. 1, 101 
(Calvus in carminibus). Prisc. GL. 2, 170 Calvus in epithalamio (dactylic lines), 
Cuaris. GL. 1, 147 Licinius Calvus in poemate (glyconic). Part of his poems were 
devoted to his friends; cf. Cuanis. GL. 1, 77, 8 Caleus ad amicos (does this mean 8 
poetical epistle ?): ne triclinartus. Also an epic poem Io, Serv. Verg. ecl. 6, 47. 8, 4 
Calvus in Io, (Pronus) GL. 4, 226, 8, 234, 82, perhaps founded on Kallimachos' ‘Io«'s 
digits? Scunerper's Callim. 2, 83.—Martiat. 14, 196 Calvi de aquae frigidae usu 
probably, to judge from the cgntext, refers to a (didactic) poem (MHertz), Cf. 
FrigpiAnper, Mart. 2, p. 800.¢-The remains of his poems are given in Lacumaxx’ 
(p. 85) and LMéttren’s (p. 18) Catullus, in Weicuert 11. 181, FPR. 820,>-He 
agrees with Catullus in many points, and is therefore frequently mentioned with 
him e.g. Hor. sat. 1, 10, 19. Prop. 8, 25, 4. 8, 34, 87. Ovip am. 38, 9, 62 (cus 
Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo), trist. 2,481. Prin. ep. 1, 16,5. 4, 27, 4. Gaur. 19, 9, 7. 
Poems by Carutius addressed to him: 14. 50. 96, Cf. LScuwass, quaestt, Catull. 
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255. In general see AWercuekrt, poetar. latt. vitae ete. 89. RUxoer, Valg. Raf. 
(1848) 47. FPressis, essai sur Calvus, Caen 1885. ORussxcx, Gesch. d. rom. 
Dicht. 1, 313. 


214. C, Valerius Catullus of Verona (a, 667/87-c, 700/54) is 
_the greatest lyric poet of Roman literature. Though he followed 
_at first the track of the Alexandrine poets, he subsequently de- 

veloped in the most varied forms a rich lyric talent, which was 
ripened by his bitter experience of Jife and bis love for Lesbia. 


He is one of the few Romans to whom poetry was a necessity of 
their being; he was and could be nothing but.a poet. His early 
death prevented him from attaining to consummate excellence, 
maturity, and unblemished beauty; he remained a youth, pas- 
sionate both in love and hatred, hot-blooded and reckless, un- 


reserved in his attachments and intensely sensitive, ideal and yet 


_coarse, tender and yet venomous, boldly spurning the bars of 
manners and modesty, a loyal loveable child of nature. But the 


‘directness with which the poet reveals his whole richly gifted 
temperament delights and fascinates his reader. The larger 
Catullus’ poems are (with the exception of c. 61), the less they 


are successful, and the poet does not handle dactylic metres quite 
easily: on the other hand he is masterly in the lighter lyrical 
‘forms. The harmony of substance and form, the refinement and 
transparent clearness_of the thoughts are incomparable, as are 
the grace, strength and warmth of feeling in the shorter pieces, 
especially his hendecasyllabics and iambics, which springing from 


the mood of the moment evidence the true no obility of a born poet. 


1. The good MSS. only give his cognomen and birth-place (Catulli Veronensis 
liber), His praenomen rests on the authority of Aput. apol. 10 (aceusent C. Catullum 
quod Lestiam pro Clodia nominarit) and Hierox. chron. a. Abr. 1930=667/87 
Gaius Valerius Catullus scriptor lyricus Veronae nascitur. The gentile name also is 
given ap. Scet. Iul. 73. Porrnyr. on Hor. sat. 1, 10, 19. Canis. GL. 1, 97 (cf. 
MHavrr, op. 2, 68). Varno LL. 7, 50 (cf. LScuwane, JJ. 101, 350). The praenomen 
Q. in some of the MSS. (it has long been set aside in Prix. NH. 87, 81) has no 
warrant. Scaticxr’s conjecture in the poem 67, 12 (Quinte) is tempting, but not 
therefore right. See LScuwank, quaestt. Catull 6, 11. Muwno, criticisms of Cat. 
68. KPScuacuize, ZiGW. 34, 360. Birth-place Verona, see also Ovip am. 3, 13, 7. 
Pus. NH. 36, 48. Mant, 1, 61, 1. 10, 108, 5. 14, 195 and elsewhere. Cf. Cat. 39, 13. 
Uf a respected and wealthy family : relations between Catullus’ father and Caesar, 
Scet. Tul. 73 (below n. 5). Valerii are very numerous in upper Italy, and especially 
in Verona: Valerii Catulli are rare; Af. Annius Valerius Catullus CIL. 5, 4484 
(Brixia). L. Vallerius Catullus Mc essalinus) ib. 5, 7239 (Susa), according to Borcues!, 
op. 5, 528, a descendant of the poet's brother; cf. ZL. Valerius Catullus Conex, méd. 
immpér. ? 1, 142 no, 536. Valerius Catullus Suet. Calig. 36. CIL. 14, 2095.—He had 
an estate at Sirmio, c. 31 and at Tibur,c. 44. 
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2. For the year of his death see Hreron. 1.1. a. Abr. 1959 = 696/58 but in the 
codd. A(mand.) P(etav.) F(reher.) not until 1960=697/57: Catullus XXX aetatis 
anno Romae moritur. Hieronymus (or rather Suetonius) is therefore consistent 
(see n. 1) in the year of his birth and death: yet it appears from Catuct. 118, 2 
that the latter is erroneously placed (696/58 or) 697/57 consule Pompeio . . . nunc 
tterum (a. 699/55); cf, 55, 6. 11, 12 and 29, 20 (after the autumn of 699/55); whether 
53, 2 applies only to the second half of 700/34 remains doubtful, as Calvus had 
once before prosecuted Vatinius, see above § 213,6. A date beyond 699/55-700/34 
is indicated only by ¢. 52 sella in curuli Struma Nonius sedet, per consulatum peierat 
Vatinius, as Vatinius was not consul until the close of a. 707/47. But he calculated 
on being consul long before (and even used to swear ‘ita consul fiam, ut haec vera 
sunt’), see Cic. in Vat. 6, 11; cf. Scuo.. Bos. p. 815 Or.; and these vain hopes of 
Vatinius were further strengthened by the agreement of the triumvirs at Luca (a. 
698/56, cf. Cic. Att. 4, 8b, 2). Cf also Exits, commentary on Cat. p. 142. It should 
also be observed that the years 700/54-707 /47, especially 702/52 and 705/49, would 
furnish Catullus with abundant matter for cutting epigrams; but as there is no 
trace at all of them in his poems (cf. on the collection of them n. 7), it appears that 
he did not live until 702/52 sqq. On the other hand it is certain that Catullus 
died very young (Ovip Am. 8, 9, 61 iuvenalia cinctustempora . . . docte Catulle, 
in Elysium). If we place his death a. 700/54 or 701/53, he actually died young, as 
the doubts aguinst the year 667/87 as that of his birth cannot be substantiated. 
The erroneous computation of the year of his death by Hieronymus probably arose 
from an inexact or garbled statement in Suetonius as regards the number of years 
of Catullus’ life. The conjecture in BScumipt, Cat. p. rxi1 that Catullus lived 
between 672/82-702/52, is arbitrary. Cf. in general Scuwane, quaestt. Cat. 33. 


8. His liaison with Lesbia. Pror. 8, 84, 87 haec quoque lascivi cantarunt 
scripla Catulli, Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena. Ovip trist. 2, 427 sic sua lascivo 
cantata est saepe Catulle femina, cui falsum Lesbia nomen erat, nec contentus ea multos 
volyavit amores in quibus ipse suum fassus adulteriumst (his infidelity, ARirse, JJ. 
105, 758). Martia, 8, 7%, 8 Lesbia dictavit, docte Catulle, tibi and others. AruLrivs 
(see n. 1) attests that her real name was Clodia. An early and very probable con- 
jecture identifies her with the notorious Clodia (born c. 660/94), elder sister of P. 
Clodius (born c. 661/983), This woman, who was conspicuous for her beauty and 
wit, was unhappily married to her cousin, Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer, cos, 694/60, 
who died (perhaps through his wife) 695/59, a man known to us also by his touchy 
and arrogant letter to Cicero (fam. 5, 1, a. 692/62); cf. also Cic. Att. 1, 18, 1 
Metellus non homo, sed litus atque aer et solitudo mera ; see PRE. 2, 26, 15. 420, 45. A 
strong argument for identifying Lesbia with this Clodia occurs inc. 79, where beside 
Lesbia (=Clodia) a certain Lesbius (therefore = Clodius) pulcher is mentioned, with 
special allusion to the cognomen of P. Clodius Pulcher. Against the previous doubts 
of ARuese (JJ. 105, 747, who however now hardly maintains his views, see his ed. 
p. x111) and others as to the identity of the two, see KPScuutzx, Zf{GW. 28, 699. 
EBanuess, analecta Catull. (Jena 1874) 8; comm. in Catull. p. 31. CMFraxcxrn, 
Lesbia-Clodia, Verslag. en Mededeel. d. Amsterd. Akad. 2, 11 (1879). FScnour, JJ. 
121,451. BScusmipr, Catull. p. vis. Clodia, well versed in all the arts of love, knew 
how to lure the passionate and brilliant young provincial into her net, where she 
held him fast for several years (perhaps from 693/61-696/58, Scuwanr, quaestt. 
Catull.), so that he addressed his most fiery songs to her; nay after breaking with 
her returned to her again and again, until his eyes were opened. Several attempts 
have been made to trace the history of this connection with the help of Catallus’ 
poetry ; see the commentators and WTsJuneeLavasex, on the chronology ete. 
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([tzehoe 1857) 8. Scnwauns, quaestt. Catull. 71. 856. Risseck, Catullus (1968) 29 
56. WVoatinxper, de Catulli ad Lesbiam carminibus, Bonn 1864. TTKroox, 
quaestt. Cat., Leid. 1864. RWesrraat, Catullus’ poems (Breslau 1867) 33. 100. 
Westphal's fancy as to erotic relations between Clodia (Lesbia) and Cicero (!) has 
been impugned by GFRerrie, Catuiliana 1 (Bern. 1968), 8. HHHesxawyr, de C. 
vita et ordine quo carmina amatoria sunt scripta, Minster 1869. 


4. Catullus stayed in Bithynia in the train of the propraetor Memmius 
(§ 200, 2) together with Helvius Cinna and others, from spring 697/57 till 698 56, 
but without the desired profits: see c. 10, 6, 28, 7. 31,5. 46,1. Scuwane, quaestt. 
Catull. 153. PWenerwasy, fasti praet. 62. 64. On his journey back he visited 
the tomb of his brother, who had previously died in Troas: c. 101. (cf. 65, 1. 68a, 
19. 68b, 91) Scnwang, LI}. 176, 


5. Asa friend and an enemy: Catullus was in especially close relations with 
Calvus (§ 213, 5): 14,1 Ni te plus oculis meis amarem, iucundissime Calve. 50, 53. 
96. Accordingly later writers frequently mention C. and Calvus together as com- 
peers both in poetry and in friendship; see the numerous passages specified above 
§ 213, 7 in fin. p. 890 L 2 from the end. He was alsoa friend of Cinna (§ 213, 2): 
10, 30. 95. 118. An ironical thanksgiving to the patronus omnium Cicero 49 
(perhaps this was an allusion to his defence of Vatinius, see § 213, 6); cf. BScumipr, 
Cut. p. xt.—Attacks on Caesar and his adherents. Svet. Iul. 73 Valerium Catullum, 
a quo sibi versiculis de Mamurra (§ 209, 13. Cat, 29 end of 699/55, and especially c. 
57; see also OJanx, Herm. 2, 240) perpetua stigmata imposita non dissimulaverat, 
satis facientem eadem die adhibuit cenae hospitioque patris eius sicul consueverat uli 
perseveravit. See Tac. ann. 4, 34 (above § 192, 4). Besides this, c. 94. 105, 114. 115 
(cf. 29, 13) are specially directed against Mamurra, whom the poet after his recon- 
ciliation with Caesar calls Mentula, Catullus is not a politician, he is altogether 
wanting in appreciation of public affairs: but like his companions among the 
literary neo-Roman youth he was a raisonneur, an oppositionist, who formed his 
opinions not on real but on personal grounds. See on the whole question ScuwaBe, 
quaestt, Catull. 182, and CPixitner, Catulls Gedichte an und dber Caesar und 
Mamurra kritisch behandelt, Speier 1819. RvBuarrexuers, Cat.’s Verhaltnis zu 
s. Zeit, Prague 1882. 


6. The learned poems of Catullus are chiefly imitations of Alexandrine poems 
or in Alexandrine style: to them he owes the surname of doctes Lyuv. (Tib.) 3, 6, 
41. Marr. 1, 61, 1. 7, 99, 7. 8, 78, 11. 14, 152. To the same class belongs the ghort 
and laboriously constructed epic_on the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis (c. 64); in its 
plan and versification, its method of psychologi elineation, by which the narra- 
tive is thrown into the shade (cf. also 63. 68), and_in a host of separate details it 
imitates the Alexandrine manner, but it must not be looked upon as a mere trans- 


ee Oe eee 
lation (so Ruleexer ad Ov. Ib, p. 360; ARirss, RhM. 21, 498; more Tk, in 
“his edition p. 154). It contains.4n imitation of Euphorion (§ 82, 1. p. 250, 2)? 64, 80 


Occanusque, mari totum qui amplectitur orbem = Ecvuonr. fr. 158 Mein. “Greats, Ty waoa 
wepippuros évdéderar yOux. Cf. also OScuneipeér, Callim. 2,791. KPScuunze, JJ. 125, 


208, In this boom spondaic endings (n. 9)and alliteration are especially frequent. 
There is again the translation of a Sapphic epithalamium (c. 62), and the trans- 


latio chos' elegy on the hair of Queen Bervnike (c. 66 dedication 
ta Hortensiys (c. 65; cf. 116, 2), and above all, the poem on Attis (c. 63) in galli- 


ambic metre, a masterpiece in spirit and form, which is ch is likewise dependent _gn 


Alexandrine models (on Kallimachos according to UvWitamowitz, Herm. 14, 194). 
Cf. MHacet, op, 2, 75. KPScuucze, de Catullo Graecorum imitatore, Jena 1871. 
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PWeipexsacn, de Catullo Callimachi imitatore, Lps. 18738. WHenxet, de Catullo 
Alexandrinoram imitatore, Jena 1883. The poem on Allius is also Alexandrine 
(c. 68°) especially in its design. C. 61 is also translated from Sappho, but is altered 
to suit the personal motive and is made to refer to Lesbia.—A 


~A_sepopd cigs of 
ms treats of personal concerns, and on these the t’s fame has chietiy been 
founded and now justly y roe this belong the epistle to re (c, 68"), and 


ue scandaleuse of 


the reader | by unpretending simplicity, and are the “anes effusions of love 
or hatyed (85 odi ef amo), friendship or enmity, showing 0 w genial warmth, now 


caustic bitterness (Quint. 10, 1, 96 iambi wee ibis in Getate Cat. 36, 5 truces 
tambi). Like everything else a Catullus, so even the sensuality and rudienete of 
the lawless, unseasoned youth are wholesome (lascivus Catullus, Pror. 3, 34, 87. 
Ov. trist. 2, 427; cf. Marr. 1, praef.): they eschew mere lewdness, but the ‘naughty 
darling of the Grace! not iii deyuiecteliy condescends to unpleasant ribaldry and 


repulsive coarseness. —1g his most successful creations # belongs the magnificent 
h rmn on the inarriage of Manlius To: ibi 


e hymn on Diana (c. 34) may me = 3 com rs sqmne 


religious ceremony.—Imitation of Lucretius in Catullus? Mcsro on Lucr. 3, 57; 
critic. of Cat. 72. 


JJxssex, Ober Lucr. u.s. Verh. zu Catull, Kiel 1872. ABarrecrr, 
JB. 1873, 1098. 


7. As the nature of the subject-matter proves, Catullus’ poems were first pub- 
lished separately—a fact evidenced by the reference to c.5 and 7 inc. 16, 12; cf. 54, 
6 trascere iterum meis tambis. The liber Catulli (so in the MSS.; cf. n. 1; also 
Texent. Mace. 2899) counts 2286 lines, therein considerably exceeding the average 
compass of poetical ‘ books’: the most voluminous books after these are those of 
Lucretius, now comprising on an average 1235 lines (the highest number 1457 in 
b. 5). From this and from the unmistakeable tripartite division of the present 
book (n. 8fwe should incline to the belief t the book as we have it is the 
lt of the subsequent oe of three separa cedicatory 


i but neither separate books nor a = a dais 
are ever cited, and the quotation is only in a Tew instances further defined as 
regards metre and subject; Sex. contr. 7, 4, 7. Cnarts, GL. 1, 97, 13 Cat, in 

yllabis (=c. 42, 5. 58,5). Nox. L344, 21 Cat. priapeo (?=fragm. 2). Cars. 
Bass. GL, 6, 262, 19 Cat. in anacreonto. Quist. 9, 8,16 C. in epithalamio ( =c. 62, 45). 
All this does not oblige us to assume that there were formerly several books, nor 
does this follow from the fact that Maxrr. 11, 6, 16 (cf, 4, 14, 18) designates Catullus’ 
work with the name of * passer’ in reference to the first specially famous poems. 
EBruxér LJ. (see n. 13) p. 603. Exzis. comm. p. 1. JS€ss, act. sem. Enlang. 
1, 21. TuBuint, antikes Buchwesen 401 and the writers cited in n. 8. At most we 
might conclude from the nature of the book with its various fragmentary, dis- 
connected and confused contents, that the edition prepared by the poet was after 
his death enlarged, by some friend, into a general edition, his literary remains 
being used for the purpose. The extant collection certainly contains almcet 
everything appertaining to Catullus which was known in ancient times, Most of 
the so-called Catulline ‘fragments’ are founded onerrors. Scuwane's Catullus 1506 
p- 169, 1886 p. 102, JStss in the acta semin. phil. Erlang. 1,15, Aguinst Binngs’s 
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assumption of a prose work by Catullus (from Serv. Verg. ge. 2,95 and Varro 
LL. 6, 6) see HPerxr, JJ. 115, 749.—The book must, according to the indications as 
to the date contained in the collection (see n. 2), have been published c. 700/54. 
Possibly this took place in the first quarter of the year, if Cicero ad Q. fr. 2, 18, 4 
(in June 700/54) refers to Cat. 25, 2 (see CBartu. adv. 38,7 p. 1730. FBtcneer, 
Greifsw. ind. schol. 1868/69 p. 16). Cf. also HAJMunxro, criticisms of Cat. p. 71. 
Cie. Att. 18, 25, 3 (709/45) is perhaps an allusion to Cat. 3, 9 and 15, 1, 1 (710/44) 
to Cat. 3,16. Earliest quotation from Catullus (62, 1 vesper adest) in Varro LL. 
7, 50 (dict Valerius, according to LScuwanr, JJ. 101, 350). Catullus at once 
attained a high reputation; cf. Nxr. Att. 12,4; the parody on Cat. 4 in Vexe. 
catal. 8; Hox. sat. 1, 10, 19; Prop. 8, 25, 4; Vewn. 2, 36, 2 neque ullo in suscepls 
operis sui carmine minorem Catullum and the other Testimonia in Scnwasr’s 
Catullus 1886 p. vi1 sq. Catullus blamed by Asinius Polliv: § 221, 6. On the 
imitation of Catullus in later writers (especially in the Priapea, in Ovid, in 
Ausonius, and most of all in the Ciris and in Martial: ADawxysz, de scriptoram 
rom. studiis catull., Bresl. 1876, cf. JStss, acta sem. Erl. 1,6. Paucestapr (§ 322, 
7) and the summary in Scuwase’s Catullus (1886) p. vir sqq. 


8. According to the traditional arrangement of the poems, which in its 
origin is no doubt due to Catullus himselfgfhe Img poems occupy the middle of 
he collection (c, GJ-68) and are surrounded by shorter ones, the SambiOandt mel) 
qsemst{hendecasy llabicsxchohambicsysapphic strophe? ete.) preceding; they are 
followed by elepiacay(tpigrams),¢o which c, 69-68 form the transition, just 


as c. 61 leads from the first to the second part. In several instances the arrange- 
ment of the poems is determined by the attempt at diverity,and Kindred subject diversity,and kindred subjects 
are separat y extraneous matter. For further details JvGFrouticn, Abh. der 
“Winch: Akad. 3, 3, 691. RWestrnat, Catulls Ged., Bresl. 1867, p. 1. JStss, act. 
sem. Erlang. 1, 23. 28. KPScavuuze, Catullforschungen in the Festachr. d. Friedr.- 
Werderschen Gymn., Ber). 1885, 195. Banrexs, commentar. p. 57. BScu»ipr, 
Cat. p. xxxxix. ASxrirz, de Cat. carmm. in tres partes distribuendis, Rastatt 1887. 


9. The diction of Catullus is distinguished for its extraordinary clearness, 
simplicity and elegance: in the learned and graecising works indeed we meet with 
much that is stiff and artificial (e.g. 64, 18 nutricum tenus, cf. riréy and rirOés ; 64, 8 
diva . . . retinens insummis urbibus arces ; cf. wodcovxos 'AGdva and other instances), 
also much antiquarian lore, turned to especially good account in the Attis: but in 
his best examples, the short occasiona] poems, C. lays aside all this, and to them 
apply Macacray’s words (Life 1, 468): “no Latin writer is so Greek.” In them the 
free and easy sermo urbanus (e.g. frequent deminutiva) is developed with charm- 
ing naturalness, Indices verborum to Sitiie’s, Doxixe’s (1834), Exzis’ (1878) and 
Scuwane’s (1886) edd. FHxrvussner, obss. gramm. in C. librum, Marb. 1869 KHurpr, 
de genere dicendi C., P. I, Manst. 1871. GOvernoctuats, syntaxis Catull. capp. 
II, Gott. 1875. BZrecier, de C, sermone quaestt., Freib. i. B. 1879, ELxxuwayx, de 
adjectivis compositis up. Cat. Tib. Prop. Verg. Ovid. Hor., Konigsb. 1867. FSeitz, 
de adiectivis poetarum latt. (beginning with Catullus) compositis, Bonn 1878. 
EDvupexstapt, de particularum (= Praeposs.) usu ap. Cat., Halle 1581. FDressier, 
de troporum ap, Cat. usu, Vienna 1882, RFiscu, de Cat. in vocabulis collocandis 
arte, Berl. 1875. ECiemens, de Cat. periodis, Gott. 188. Cf besides the works 
cited § 82, 4, 5.—Metrical system: Catullus handles the most varied metres 
(esp. versus minuti; cf. Sex. AvGoR, in Plin. ep. 4, 27, 4) with the sure touch of a 
master (elegantissimus poetarum GELL, 6, 20,6), who never indulges too freely in 
the occasional licence permitted him, nor fears to avail himself of it (cf. PLin. NH. 
praef. 1; Pir. ep. 1, 16, 5), avoiding artificiality and paltriness. He is least 
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successful with hexameters, and the distichon especially is not yet polished to 
Ovid’s degree of enphony. In his hexameters so-called spondiaci frequently occur 
in imitation of the Alexandrine model, sometimes even three in succession 64, 
78-80 ; cf. Cic. Att. 7,2, L hunc orovdelafovra si cui voles rav vewrépwy (see p. 250, 2) 
pro tuo vendita, cf. § 230, 2,2). Of the lyric metres (iamb. trim., tetram., choliamb.; 
phalaeceus ; glycon. asclep. mai.; str. emis euliamti Che e Phalaeceum_hende- 


Racca favourite uent and the mest 


8; see also § 38.4 41. 7 and so ift avi trenchant pure iambigs (c. 4. 29). 
AReeck, de C. carminum re grammatica et metrica, Bresl. 1872, CFANossg, de 
metr. Cat., Lps. 1820-21 II. JBaumann, de arte metr. Cat., Landsb. a/W. 1881; and 
on this LMo..er’s ed. p. 11x, see also TuBirr, hist. hex. lat. (1876) 23. OFranxe, 
de artificiosa carm. Cat. compositione (acc. HUsrnen: epimetrum de c, 1xv111), 
Greifsw. and Berl. 1866 (cf. also REu118 in his ed.*? p, 228 de aequabili partitione 
carminum Catulli, and ORisnrcx, NSchweiz. Mus, 1, 218). CZiwsa, die eurhyth- 
mische Technik des Cat., (Hernals) Vienna 1879. 1883 II; der Intercalar bei Cat., 
Wien. Stud. 2, 298. 4, 271. 


10. Manuscripts. Gexutius 6, 20, 6 complains of libri (of Catullus) de corruptis 
exemplaribus facti. In the glossaries (§ 42, 5) Catullus is but very little used ; see 
on this LScuwase, JJ. 131, 803. During the Middle Ages he was almost forgotten. 
The statement of GVoict (Wiederbeleb. d. klass. Altert. 2%, 385) that Servatus 
Lupus, abbot of Ferriéres (+ c. 862), had read Catullus, is founded on a misconcep- 
tion: see LScuwase, Herm, 20, 495.—All the collective MSS. extant of the liber 
Catulli are late—only c. 62 occurs in the anthology of the cod. Par. 8071 (Thuancus) 
8. IX-X (see the facsimile in CuaTxKain t. 14)—and all are derived from a certain 
cod, Veronensis, of which Rather, bishop of Verona, a. 965, availed himself; this 
was not heard of for a long time afterwards, until about the beginning of the lth 
century it was again discovered in Verona and made use of by certain writers; it 
was also copied at a considerably later time, and was then again lost. The earliest 
and best MS. that can be proved to be a direct copy of the V(eronensis) is the Paris. 
14137 (Germanensis) of a. 1875 (facsim. in Cuaret. t. 15); most nearly related to 
this G(ermanensis) is the O(xoniensis), probably copied direct from the V about a. 
1400, in the Bodleiana (Canonicianus 30, facsim. in Ex11s’ ed.? p. 146); this is specially 
iinportant, because in it the original writing has not undergone numerous altera- 
tions, as is the case in the G, owing to erasures and emendations. As regards the 
other MSS. (about 70), concerning which see Etxis’ prolegg. and Scuwase's ed. 
1886 p. v sqq., it has not been demonstrated by how many and what links they are 
connected with the cod. Veron. Biunen’s view (see analecta catull. 81 and the 
prolegg. in his ed. p. xvi) that all the MSS. (except O) are derived directly or 
indirectly from G, is untenable: see LScuwane, Jen. Lit.-Zeit. 1875, 518 and 
BScumipt, ib. 1878, 207; Cat. p.cn1. RSypow, de recensendis Cat. carmm., Berl. 
1831. Attempts to investigate the earliest condition of the original manuscript 
(e.g. as regards the number of lines, the corruptions, lacunae, and transpositions) in 
Lacumann’s ed. Haurt’s op. 1, 85. Heyse, Ubers. 279. Brrex, RhM. 15, 507. 
FBoume, qu. cat. 2. Westrrmar 1.). 12, 23. Exvis’ ed? 185. RFiscn, Wschrfkl 
Phil. 1884, 152. 180. On the critical history of the Catulline poems see MHauvurt, 
op. 1, 2, 276. TaHerysr, Catull. tibers. (1855) 279. LScuwank, in the transactions 
of the Meissen Philologenvers. (Lpz. 1864) 111; in the Dorpat Ind. lect. 1865; introd. 
to his ed. (1866) p. 1 and Phil. 24,351. REcxis and EBiunrens intr, to their editions, 


§ 214. CATULLUS. B07 


the latter also in his analecta catull. (Jena 1871) 22, EAnegt, die Catullrecension 
des Guarinus, Zf6G. 34, 161; Viertelj.Schr. f.d. Kult. d. Renaiss, 1,521 and also 
RSassapint, riv. di filol. 13, 266; codd. latini posseduti da Guarino Veronese 
p. 10.—AGeEnrmaxn, de rat. crit. inde a Lachmanno in emend. Cat. adhibita, 
Braunsb. 1879, 


11. Editions: on the oldest see Exxis, introd. to his ed.? p. n1x. Ed. Ald. (by 
HAvaxcivs) Ven, 1502, 1515. Cum comm. AMoureni, Ven. 1554. Acmituis Stati, 
Ven. 1566. Cum castigationibus I[Scaticert, Par. 1577 and subsequently. (The 
cod. Cuiacianus of a, 1467, which was used by Scaliger and has been greatly 
over-estimated, has recently reappeared in England: RE tis, Hermathena 3, 124 
and in his ed. of Catullus? p. trv). Cum comm. IsVossi1, Lond. 1684, JAVutrit 
(Patav. 1710. 1737), FWDoaixe, Lps. 1758-1792 II, smaller edition, Altona 1434. 
Recogn. ISittic, Gott. 1823. Epoch-making: Ex rec. CLacumasnt, Berol. 1829. 
31874. Recogn. LScuwang, Gissae 1866; ad optimos codd. denuo collatos recogn. 
LScawase, Ber]. 1886. Recogn., app. criticum, prolegomena, appendices adididit 
RE. is, Oxon.? 1878. Also REtvis, a commentary on Cat., Oxf. 1876 (LScuwane, 
JJ. 117, 257, gives addenda), Recens. et interpretatus est EBAnnens, Lps. 1876-85 
II (Revision of the Babrens collation of the MSS; of the G by MBowrnert, rev, 
critique 1877, 57, of the O by KPScutxze, Herm. 18, 50). Traduit en vers par E 
Rostanp, texte revu av. un commentaire (only down to poem 63) par EBrnoist, 
Par. 1880-82. Edited and explained by ARuirsr, Lpz. 1684.—The text by MHacrt 
(Cat. Tib. Prop., Lps > 1885. JVauntew cur.), REttis (Lond. 1866), LMOuirr (Cat. 
Tib. Prop., Lps. 1870). BScawipt, Lpz. 1887 (besides this an ed. maior with pro- 
legg.).—- Select poems, with introductions etc. by JPSimpson, Lond.? 1856. 
AHWearatistaw and FNSurrox (with Tib. and Prop.), Lond. 1869. 


12. Translated eg. by TaHxrysx (with Lat. text, Berl. 1855), WHertzperc 
and WTrvurrex (a selection in the Class. d. Alt., Stuttg. 1855; in a more complete 
form in the rim. Dichter, ib. 1862, with introd. and notes), RWestraar (C.’s 
Gedichte in ihrem geschichtlichen Zusammenhange tibersetzt und erliutert, Bresl. 
1867; Catulls Buch der Lieder, Bresl. 1884. F Presser, Berl.? 1884. Craxstoun 
(with notes), Lond. 1867. RE tis, Lond. 1871. TuMartix (with notes), Lond.’ 
1875. 


13. Essays on Cat. in general and concerning the subject-matter. CGHe.sie, 
deutsche Jahrbb. 1842, 1213 (zur Charakteristik des C.). WTsJuxociacssen, zur 
Chronologie der Gedichte des C., Itzehoe 1867. LScnwane, quaestt. Catullianarum 
liber I, Gissae 1862 (Vol. 1, 1 of his first ed.). EBsrcnér, de ordine et temporibus 
carminum C., Acta soc. sc. Fennicae 7 (Helsingf. 1963), 599. ORinexck, C. Val. 
Cat., eine literarhistorische Skizze, Kiel 1863; Gesch. d. rém. Dicht. 1, 312. 
BRicuter, de Catulli vita et carminibus P. I, Freiberg 1865. Mommsen RG. 3¢, 
332. 600. MH avrt, in his Biogr. v. Belger, Ber]. 1879, 238. Tevrret, preface to 
the translation (1862) p.6. ACouart, étude sur Catulle, Par. 1875. HNerrcesaip, 
characteristics of Cat., in his lectures and easays, Lond. 1885 p. 84. JDavirs, 
Catull. Tib. and Prop., Lond. 1870. VVaccaro, Cat. e la poesia, Palermo 1855. 
HHHesxamr (n. 3). 


14. Contributions to criticism and elucidation: J. Marxvann’s unedited 
conjectures, Hermath. 7, 153, MHaveret, op. 1, 1. 73. 2, 67. 121. JvGFroacices, 
Abh. d. Minch. Ak. 8, 8, 691. 5, 8, 235. 6,2, 259. Ruirscat, op. 8, 593. KRKxtorz, 
emendd, C., Lps. 1859; de Cat. c. 1v, Lps. 1868. Zxeume, de Cat. c. vx111, Lauban 
1859. J Punt, lectt. Cat. I Minster 1960, IT Sigmaringen 1866. PBogrnwmeg, quaestt. 
C., Bonn 1802. EFaitze, c. rxiv rec, et ill., Halberst. 1863. AWeise, zur Kritik 
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von C. c. 68, 65. 101, Naumb. 1968; krit. u. erkl. Bemerk. zu c. 68, Zeitz 1869. 
TuBerok in Rossbach's ed., Leipz.? 1860; RhM. 15, 507; emendatt. C., Halle 1964. 
LScuwane, coniecturae C., Dorpat 1864. HAKocn, in the symb. philol. Bonn 315. 
GFRertic, Catulliana, 1868-71 II. JMinty, JJ. 108, 841. JAnpnr, de C. c. Lxtv, 
Rostock (Gotha 1873). RPrtrer, Catullus, Beitr. zur Kritik, Bresl. 1875. K 
Puertxen, des C. Hochzeitsgesinge krit. behandelt, Dillingen 1858; Studien zu C., 
Dillingen 1876 (cf. also n.5 ad fin.). HAJMcwnro, criticisms and elucidations of 
Catullus, Cambridge 1878; journ. of philol. 8, 383, 9, 185. 11,124. 141. AKtmastise, 
analecta Cat., Greifsw. 1877. EBAnrens, JJ. 115, 409 and analecta Cat., Jen. 1874. 
EErcuuer, quo iure Cat. c. 68 in duo carmina dirimatur, Oberhollabrunn 1872. 
HMaoncvs, JJ. 111, 849 (the unity of c. 68). 118, 402. 115, 415; JB. 1887 2, 145 sqq. 
KRossuero, JJ. 115, 127. 841. OHarnecken, Z{GW. 83, 72; Beitr. x. Erkl. des 
Cat., Friedeberg Nm. 1879; Cat.s 6S8stes Ged., ib. 1881; qua necessitudine con- 
iunctus fuerit cum Cic. Catullus, ib. 1882; Phil. 41,465; JJ. 188,273; BlfbayrGW. 
21,556. KPScuvize, Zf{GW. 84, 369; researches on Catullus in the Festschr. of 
the Friedr.-Werder Gymn., Berl. 1881, 195; JJ. 125, 205. APatmer, Hermath. 3 
(1878), no. 6. 7, 184. RRicuter, Catulliana, Lpz. 1881. FScuour, JJ. 121, 471. 
MScumipr, JJ. 121,777. JVanuex, ind. lect. Berol. 1882. ATasrara, animadvv. 
in Cat. et Liv., Rome 1881. AAarzr, Cat. Ged. 36, Wohlau 18838. HMonss, zu Cat., 
Waldenb. i. Schl. 1884. CJacosy, Phil. 44, 178 (c. 49). ABontn, d. 62ste Ged. des 
Cat., Bromb. 1884. HBityxr (c. 80), JJ. 181, 879. JPPosroate, Mnemos, 14, 433. 


Se Frankf. a/O. 1888. ABDkracamanxn (c. 67), Wschrfkl Ph. 1883, 588, 


215. This turbulent and factious age employed the power of 
the pen and valued its influence. Not only were the political 
speeches more and more frequently published, in order to reach a 
wider circle of hearers, but the hostile factions attacked each 
other also in separate pamphlets. M. Varro, C. Scribonius Curio, 
and A. Caecina wrote such pamphlets against Caesar. Others 
again used the events of the day for ventilating their party 
views. Funeral speeches especially (laudationes) were used for 
these purposes. Cato’s death at Utica gave rise to quite a litera- 
ture of its own: Cicero, M. Brutus, M. Fadius Gallus, and Muna- 
tius wrote in praise of him, and against him were A. Hirtius, 
Caesar himself, Metellus Scipio, and at a later time Augustus. 
In the same way Cato’s daughter, Porcia, became on the occasion 
of her death the subject of laudations by M. Varro, Lollius, and 
Cicero. Some employed a metrical form (epigrams and lampoons). 


1. On Varro’s Tpixdpavos in 694/60 see § 166, 8 ad fin. On Curio’s pamphlet in 
a. 695/59 see § 1583, 6. A. Caecina see § 199,5. On the poetical attacks against 
Caesar see § 158,31. 6 from the end. 192, 4. 218, 7. 214, 5. 


2. On the pamphlets called forth by the death of Cato (a. 708/46) see Want- 
mann, Leben des Cato von Utica (Ztr. 1858) 145. On Cicero's Cato see § 180), 5. 
As a supplement M. Brutus wrote his pamphlet, see § 210, 2. For Hirtius’ 
Anticato see § 197, 2; on Caesar’s Anticatones § 195, 7. The panegyrio of M. 
Fadius Gallus was probably published in July or August 709/45; see Cic. fam. 7, 


§ 215, 16. POLITICAL PAMPHLETS: ACTA SENATUS. 399 


24, 2; cf. 25, 1. Cato's friend Munatius Rufus otyypauua repl Kdrwvos étfduxe, 
% wadora Opacdas (§ 290, 7) exnnododOncey. Prout, Cat. min. 37 cf. 25. Vauenr. Max. 
4, 8,2 td Munatius Rufus, Cypriacae expeditionis (Cato's 696/58) fidus comes, scriptis 
suis significat. On the other hand Metellus Scipio had in Cato’s lifetime published 
BiSMov Sracpnqulas xardxov rod Karwvos, ib.57. On Augustus’ work see Suetonius 
Aug. & mulla varii generis prosa oratione composuit, ex quibus nonnulla in coetu 
familiarium velut in auditorio recitavil, sicut rescripta Bruto de Catone, quae volumina 
cum tam senior ex magna parte legissel, fatigatus Tiberio tradidil perlegenda. 

3. Porcia, the daughter (not the sister, as Moswwsex, Herm. 15, 99 argued ; 
see FRtat, JJ. 121, 147) of Cato Uticensis and wife first of M. Bibulus (see § 255, 
2), and then of M. Brutus. Her illness is mentioned by Brutus ep. ad Cic. 1, 17, 
7; and when she had resolved in her husband's absence &4 vbcov caradkiwely roy 
Biovy (Puvut. Brut. 53), Brutus quarrelled with his friends at Rome for not having 
prevented her (as dwednGeions ix’ abrdv, Pict. 1.).). A letter of condolence of 
Cicero to Brutus, ep. ad Brut. 1, 9. The story that after the death of her husband 
she swallowed burning coals is an invention of later rhetoricians. Cic. Att. 18, 
48, 2 (a. 709/45) laudationem Porciae tibi misi correctam. . . . et velim M. Varronis 
et Lollit mittas laudationem. Lollii utique ; nam illam legi; volo tamen regustare. 


216. The daily news was after a. 695/59 regularly published 
in the acta, the minutes of the Senate in the acta senatus, and 
the public and private events in the acta populi or acta diurna. 
The latter were a kind of official journal, with a specially 
appointed editor; they were daily exhibited in public, copied 
by entrepreneurs and sold by them. We do not possess any 
genuine fragments of the latter kind of acta. 


1. Suton. Ial. 20 inifo honore (of the consulship, a. 695/59) primus omnium 
instifwit uf fam senatus quam populi diurna acta confierent et publicarentur, Acta 
of itself denotes the transactions themselves, especially those of magistrates, and 
as an abbreviation (instead of commentarii acturum) it means a written account 
of them. Before Caesar, only the decrees of the Senate used to be written down 
and, in special cases, published ; but Caesar published also the transactions of the 
Senate. To take minutes of them was the constant practice of the whole Imperial 
period (even a.p. 438 we hear of gesta in senatu urbis Romae de recipiendo codice 
Theodosiano), but the publication was prohibited by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 36 
auctor et aliarum rerum fuil, in quis, ne acta senatus publicarentur), These minutes 
contained also the motions made in the Senate, the reports and despatches as they 
arrived, in the Imperial period also the speeches of the Emperors read by the 
quaestor, and the acclamations of the senatora, The minutes were written down 
at first by senators specially commissioned by the consul and subsequently the 
Emperor, afterwards by the curator actorum senatus, after Hadrian by the 
official ab actis senatus. These acta senatus were kept in the Imperial archives 
(tabularium), where they seem to have been accessible only to senators (and for 
definite purposes), or in separate parts of the public libraries, which were acces- 
sible only by special permission of the praefectus urbi. Some transactions of the 
Senate were admitted into the acta populi and thereby became generally acces- 
sible. EHtnwen, JJ. Suppl. Bd. 8, 564, and a brief account in WReiyx, PRE. 1°, 
132. 147. Also e.g. VLecierc, des journaux ches les Romains, Par. 1838, WA 
Scumipr, in his Zeitechr. fir Geschichtswiss. 1 (1844), 303. GEFLizserntan, de 
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diurnis Rom. actis (Weim. 1840) and epist. crit. ad LeClercium (Lps. 1844). JWA 
Renssen, de diurnis aliisque Rom, actis, Groningen 1857. CZeu., Ferienschriften 
N.F, 1 (Heidelb. 1857), 1. Momssex, rom. Staaterecht 3, 1017. 


2. The Roman public advertiser, the acta diurna populi, is also called acta 
diurna or acta populi rom. or acta populi or acta publica, acta urbana, rerum 
urbanarum acta, acta urbis, diurna populi rom., or diurna (e.g. Ivv. 6. 483) or 
acta (e.g. Ivv. 2, 136) briefly; the Greek writers merely call them 7a xowa io- 
prhuara or simply brousqyara. The communication of the news of the day to those 
who were absent had been a private affair before Caesar, and even afterwards 
this was carried on privately : but Caesar made it regular and official. This was 
so much suited to the requirements of travellers and such as lived abroad, nay 
even of the very inhabitants of the huge capital, that the publication was con- 
tinued uniuterruptedly and did not cease until the seat of the Empire was trans- 
ferred to Constantinople. The contents of these acta were partly official (such 
as events concerning the reigning family, decrees of the Emperors and of the 
magistrates, decrees or discussions of the Senate, and other facts interesting to 
the general public, e.g. perhaps news as to the winners in the chariot contests ? 
Frirptanper, SG. 15, 290), partly private, containing family news of all kinds, 
advertisements of births, marriages, divorces, deaths etc. communicated to the 
editor, frequently in a very subjective tone (e.g. of a widower saucius pectus 
Quit. 9, 3, 17). The official compilation was published in albo, and just as people 
used to copy the annals (above § 76), these acta were multiplied by scribes and 
communicated to their subscribers. After some time had elapsed, the original 
was transferred to the archives, where it could be used for literary purposes. The 
acta Muciani (§ 314, 1) and Acholii (§ 387, 1), were extracts from the originals. 
On account of their voluminous extent, the acta can scarcely have existed in a 
complete form in private libraries, and even at the very first they may have ben 
read only in extracts. See EHdaner |.). 594, and in Rein LL 184. 


3. The eleven fragments of acta populi first published by Picarus (1615) in 
his Annales 2, 378 and commonly called fragmenta Dodwelliana from their 
principal defender, Dopwext (praelect. Camden., Oxon. 1692, p. 665), are a forgery 
of the 15th century. Against their genuineness see especially PWrsse.ixe, 
Probabilia (Franeker 1731) p. 854 and JAErnesti, in his edition of Suetonius 
(Lps. 1748). HHeixze, de spuriis actorum diurno: um fragmentis 1, Greifsw. 1860. 
Cf. CZeu., Ferienschrr. NF. 1,109, But Lieberkithn (especially in his Vindiciae 
librorum iniuria suspectorum, Lps. 1844, p. 1=Epistola . . . ad Le-Clercium) 
attempted to defend their genuineness; see n. 1 ad fin. 


217. A peculiar position midway between critical and merely 
narrative daily literature is held by letters, of which we possess 
a considerable number in this period in the collections forming 
part of Cicero’s works, most of them by Cicero himself, but 
many also by other contemporaries. 


1. On the letters see § 46; on those of Caesar see § 195, 8; on those of M. 
Brutus see § 210, 4. 


2. On the Ciceronian collections see § 187 and 188 Besides Cicero's own 
letters they contain letters by his brother Quintus (§ 190, 3), by his son (fam. 
16, 21. 25), M. Brutus (§ 188, 4. cf. § 210, 4), Ser. Sulpicius (§ 174, 2: JHScusacs, 
Z{GW. 35, 90), M. Marcellus (fam. 4,11; Scuwarz 11. 128), Q. Metellus Celer (§ 


§ 217, 18. LETTERS: INSCRIPTIONS, 401 


214, 3), Q. Metellus Nepos (fam. 5, 3), Vatinius (ib. 5, 9.10; JHScusarz, d. La- 
tinitit des Vatinius, Mannheim 1880), L. Lucceius (§ 172, 5), A. Caecina (§ 199, 5), 
Pompeius Bithynicus (fam. 6, 16), M’. Curius (fam. 7, 29; JHScumarz, ZfGW., 35, 
137), M. Caclins Rufus (§ 209, 6), Dolabella (fam. 9,9; Scumarz ZfGW. 35, 131), 
Munatius Plancus (§ 209, 8), Ser. Sulpicius Galba (fam. 10, 30), C. Asinius Pollie 
(§ 221, 5), Lepidus (fam. 10, 34.35), D. Brutus (§ 210, 5), C. Matins (§ 208, 5), C. 
Cassius (§ 210, 6), Cassius Parmensis (§ 210, 7), P. Lentulus (fam. 12, 14. 15), C. 
Trebonins (§ 210, 9), M. Cato (§ 210, 2). HHeztiacrna, die Sprache der Epistolo- 
graphen Ser. Sulp. Galba u. L. Corn. Balbus, Wiirzb. 1853. Also enclosed in 
letters to Atticus, we have letters of Cn. Pompeius (§ 171, 8), Caesar (§ 195, 8), 
Balbus (§ 107, 1), M. Antonius (§ 209, 3), 


218. Not one of the Latin inscriptions of a. 670/84-710/44 
is in saturnian metre. Among the prose-inscriptions the most: 
important are the lex Cornelia de XX quaestoribus of a. 673/81, 
the Senatus-consultum de Asclepiade, Polystrato, Menisco in 
amicorum formulam referendis of a. 676/78, the lex Antonia de 
Termessibus of a. 683/71, the lex Rubria de civitate Galliae 
cisalpinae c. 705/19, and the lex Iulia municipalis of a. 700/46, 
besides the inscription of a. 710/44 relating to the colony of 
Urso (Osuna). 


1. For the undated metrical inscriptions of the 7th century v.c. see § 163, 
7-9. 


2, The lex Cornelia of Sulla the dictator (CIL. 1, 202. PM. 29. Brvxs font.* 
88. DIE. 307), of about a. 673/81 (cf. Tac. aun. 11, 22), is partly preserved on a 
brass tablet, which was dug wp under the ruins of the temple of Saturn at Rome. 


3. The SC. by which Asclepiades and his associates are declared riri boni et 
amici is written in Latin (very incompletely preserved) and Greek: CIL. 1, 208. 
PM. 30. Bress font.5 158, DIE. 808, The SS CC de Oropiis of a. 681/73 (Momsex, 
Henn. 27), 268, Bruss? 162) and de Aphrodisiensibus a. 712/42 are extant in Greek 
only, CIG. 2, 2737. Bruss > 167. 


4. The lex Antonia confirms the independence of the town of Termessus 
maior in Pisidia: CIL. 1,204. PM. 31. Buatss$ 91. DIE. 309. 


>. The lex Rubria: CIL. 1, 205. PM. 32. Ruirscur, op. 4, 34. Breuxs$ 95. 
DIE. 311.—A new fragment, perhaps of this same law, has been found at Ateste: 
Moxumses, Hern. 16, 24. Brexs > 100, 


6. The lex Iulia inunicipalis of Caesar intended to regulate the legal state of 
municipal towns: CIL. 1, 206. PM. 38, 34. Buuns3 101. DIE. 312. HNissex, 
RhM. 45, 100. The most important treatise ou it is by Saviony, verm. Schrr. 3, 
279.—A lex municipalis is also contained in the lamina Tudertina, which belongs 
to the Augustan period, and the lamina Florentina; see CIL, 1, p. 263. Bauxs5 
148, 149, 


7. Lex coloniae Genetivae Iuliae s, Ursonensis of a. 710/44, but in its actual 
form dating probably only from the end of the first Christian century; it was 
discovered a, 1871 sqq. in very considerable fragments at Osuna. HNissex, L1. 


R.L. DD 
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MRoeBervaxca, Malaga 1878. 76. EHCrxer and Momwusex, ephem. epigr. 2, 116. 
221. 3, 8. Bacys* 119 and ZfRechtagesch. 12, 82. 13, 98. CRe, Rom 1574. 
CuGimacp, Par. 1875. FBicneresn, Jen. LZ. 1877, 137. CMFrascags, VersL en 
Mededeel. d. Akad. Amsterd. 2, 10 (1880). 


8. The rogatio Hirtia (of a, 108/46?) is mentioned in the brass tablet CTL. 1, 
627 sq. p. 184. 


% Among the dated inscriptions of a. 670/84-710/44 (CIL. 1. 573505) we 
should especially mention those of the time of Sulla (nos, 554-585 aud ANT-5AY, af 
the populus Laodicensis af Lyco, populus Ephesius and Avcies 7é code), such as the 
boundary-stone of M. Terentins Varro Lucullus (PRE. 4. 1074, & no. 553 DIE. 270; 
the Campanian votive tablet (no. 573 DIE. 310) in which fa srrom Jumonts Gaurne 
contulerunt (a. 353,71). and the inscription of Furfo (ne. M2, Bacys} 241. Wars. 
10. DLE. 304° a. 64), 55), the latter remarkable for its boorish Latin; HJexpas, 
Herm. ¢, 201; Beitr. 2 Gesch. d. lat. Spr. 250. 


10. Leaden projectiles for slings (glandes) with inscriptions relating, amonrst 
other subjects, to the siege of Henna (21 133), Ascninmn (a. 64 “4 a)... Perusia 
(a. 713/41 s3.), the latter containing some coarse jokes of the soldiers ec. pete 
Ocaviani culem; L. Antoni calce, Fulcia, cxtam pandite; L. Antonis colce, perwti C. 
Cocsarus victoria: exsureia ef meceas, CTL. 1, 6443sqq. TaBeeon, Inschrifem rom. 
Schleadergeschosss, Lpz. 1876. EDessarprys, les balies de fronde de la republiqve, 
Par. 1874-75, Latest complete critical edition: RZascewetster, glands plumbese 
latine jnscriptae, ephem. epigraph. vol. 6 (1885). 


11. So-called tesserae cladiatoriae, up to the present about one hundrsl, of the 
years G48 &) me. down to £27 74 a.p.; also a few earlier ones reaching back w 
about 649114. Their coming into vague is probably connected with the offcial 
recognition of the gladiatarial games in the consulate of P. Rutilius 649 NG 
(Bicuecer, RhM. 38 476. Mowesex. Herm. 21,273. The remarkable inseripticn 
on them (now certain) srpctavit has not yet beev explained. Lists: CML. 1. 717-774, 
7eO; in Rinscnc’s treatise on the subject op. 4.572. Addenda: epi. epicr. 3. 1AL. 
2B; bull arch. 1579. 232 ISM ML eS ISS IL cf. also Prreetisrer, 
SGesch. 2, 477 and esp. Moonssex, Herm. 21. 24, AE tren, BRM. 41. 517: Berl 
Wosechr. 198, 14. PFMerrex, RAM. 42, 122, FHave, Berl Wachr. 1586, 7. 


12. Bricks with dates fromm municipal wwns (Velvia; of the years Ors 16-793 
in the CIL. 1, p. 22 


13. Impreeations (devotiones) of the Republican pericd in the CIL. 1 535-8. 
DIE. SSG 9qq.; cf. CWacusucrs, RLM. 18, 50), WhHeszex, bull arch. lay, 22. 
Mooasex, Herm. 4, 251. GBourRoss:, bull. arch. 1280, 6. CSrorxaivora, ball Ina, 
Iss. 


14. Sepolchral inscription on LL Manneius Q. (libertos) medicts, oeeuwor 
opoberms: acoonling to the methad of Asklesiades of Prusa (PRE. 1°, 1845, therefore 
probably in the time of Pompey, CTL. 1, 1256. 10, S34 


15, A jocular mural inscription at Pompeii: Ureoemia (!) seredt de tolerue. 
Sei guic cam reitulerit delautar etc. in the CIL. 1.1254 §,64 Another found in 
the same town apd bearing an exact date: (. Pumidias Dipsins bric fost ad. Vi 
nonas octabreis M. Ley sd. YW. Cate?, cor. (a, 675 TS. ib L SOL 4, 18482. 


§ 219. THE AUGUSTAN AGE: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS, 403 


B. THE AUGUSTAN AGE 
(711/43 n.c.-767/14 a.D.). 


219. The battle of Actium and the death of M. Antonius 
terminated the century of the Civil Wars; Octavianus was now 
the monarch acknowledged by all. But he was prudent enough 
to avoid the rocks on which his great predecessor had been 
wrecked, and did not openly discard the traditions of the 
Republic ; its exterior forms were retained, but gradually 
changed so as to become the vehicles of Imperial power. Thus 
the Augustan period presents a twofold aspect, in that it contains 
the decay of the old and the formation of the new institutions, 
the death of the Republic and the development of the Monarchy. 
This ambiguous character is plainly perceptible in the foremost 
men of the time: Asinius Pollio, Messalla and Horace fought and 
played a part in the time of the Republic, and Vergil had in his 
early years written poetry in the manner of Catullus. But, 
on the whole, Octavianus’ task was greatly facilitated by fortune. 
Most of the enemies of the Monarchy had been carried off by 
death, and those who survived had no vigour or spirit, nor 
were they backed by the people, who were tired of the long 
struggles. Cleopatra's disgraceful sway over M. Antonius led 
many into the camp of Octavianus, e.g. M. Messalla, Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (cos. 722/32), L. Sempronius Atratinus (cos. 720/34).') 
One after the other made his peace with the new state of things’). 
The jurists Cascellius and Labeo were the most refractory, but 
as they were comparatively harmless, they were allowed to do as 
they pleased, though the more pliable Ateius Capito was favoured 
in preference to them. Asinius Pollio never perhaps ceased to 
resent the comparative insignificance to which the Monarchy had 
condemned him, but his courage evaporated in mere taunts. 
Horace also long kept aloof from the Monarchy, but he gradually 


1) Horace also made this serve to justify his political conversion, which was 
really necessitated by his connection with Maecenas; cf. epod. 9. carm. 1, 387. 
Vergil (Aen. 8, G88) and the other Augustan poets likewise prefer to give 
prominence to this national point of view; cf. Ovip. met. 15, 826. Pror. 4, 11, 
29.41. Mawit. astr. 1, 914. 

?) Sex. de clem. 1, 10, 1 of Augustus: Sallustiun: et Corceios et Deillios et tolam 
cohortem primae adwissionis ex adcersariorum castris conscripsit. tam Domitios, Mes- 
salas, Asinios, Cicerones, ef quidquid floris in civitate erat, clementiae suae debelat, 
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became sincerely reconciled to it. Matius, Trebatius Testa, L. 
Varius and also Vitruvius were favourable to Caesar’s heir from 
the very beginning; Publilius Syrus, Ticidas, and Vergil were 
politically inoffensive. Munatius Plancus worshipped success. 
The longer the Monarchy existed, the more freely it disposed of 
rewards and punishments, the more it attracted, and at last 
there was quite a rivalry in toadying.*) Such characters as 
Labeo and Labienus were soon considered crotchety ; they were 
either misunderstood or laughed at. The official hypocrisy, 
which continued the old forms and names in spite of the 
complete change of their meaning, diffused a spirit of untruth 
through the upper classes and through the literature of the 
time ; this was further increased by the empty declamation, which 
began to take the place of oratory. Another result of the 
hypocritical character of the government appears in the increased 
sensitiveness of the ruler himself as to unwelcome revelations, 
and in the exertions made by him to bury the past in oblivion 
and consolidate the new institutions. Owing to these tendencies, 
hterature was partly circumscribed, partly degraded to a servile 
‘instrumentum regni.’ 

Oratory suffered most under these conditions. The restrictions, 
which weighed upon it even under Caesar, becaine permanent 
and continually heavier. Public hfe was extinguished, all 
political business passed into the hands of the monarch, the meet- 
ings of the people became rarer and less important, the courts 
more and more subservient and mechanical. Only the trans- 
actions of the Senate and the civil lawsuits before the Court of 
the Centumviri offered a field to the exertions of orators; but 
the Senate was cramped by the presence of the Emperor ani 
the servility of the great majority of its members, and very 
frequently all discussion was cut short by decisions and orders 
from the prince: even the authority of the Centumviri in its 
narrow sphere was gradually encroached upon by the growing 
power of the praefectus urbi. The two orators who survived the 
Republic, Asinins Pollio and M. Messalla, lost their ground com- 
pletely ; those who did not prefer silence were obliged to submit. 
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5) Tac. ann. 1, 2 of Augustus: wbi militen donis, populum annona, cunctos 
dalcedine otit pellecit, insurgere paulatiu, munta senatus, magistratuam, leguin in se 
trahere, nullo adversante, cunt yerocissimi per acies aut proscriptione cecidisscnt, 
celeri nobilina, quanto quis servitio promptior, optbus ef honorthus extollerentar ec 
novis ex rebus ancti tute et praceentia qnam vetera et periculosa wallent. 
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to the new mode, and to become elegant speakers without real 
aims or subjects, in a word, mere declaimers. +) 

The other branch of literature which had attained a high per- 
fection under the Republic, namely historical composition, 
likewise suffered seriously.*) At first M. Brutus was freely 
defended in memoirs written by his friends, Messalla and 
Volumnius, but after the battle of Actium Asinius Pollio soon 
perceived that it was advisable to closa his work on the Civil 
Wars with the battle of Philippi. Contemporary history was 
impeded by the cessation of publicity and the sequestration of 
public documents.*) To a still greater extent the possibility 
of pronouncing unbiassed judgments on historical characters 
was reduced. Hence writers selected subjects removed by tine 
or locality, as did Pompeius Trogus‘), Fenestella and L. Arrun- 


- nna ee 


4) CL$ 45 with note 1. 

*) CL § 39,1. Sex. vol. 3, p. 437 Hse, ab initio lellorum cicilinm, unde primum 
reritas retro abiit, Suet. Claud. 41, Aistoriam in adulescentia, hortaute T, Livio, . . . 
scribere adgressus est... cocpilyque a pace vicili, com sentirel neque libere neque vere 
sibi dle supertoribus l(radendi potestatem relictan, correplus sacpe et @ matre ( Autonia) 
et ab acia (Livia). Sex. contr. 2,4, 13 should therefore be taken with great re- 
strictions: finale sub dice Augusto libertas suit ut pracpotenti tunc M. Agrippae uon 
defucriut qui ignobilitatem erprobrarent, 

6) Cf. § 216, 11.10, 18, 

7) With the historical works of the Imperial period in Greek and Latin, we 
have the Latin inscriptions (sev § 40); preserved in countless numbers, and daily 
awugiuental by fresh discoveries, they present for our investigation of all public and 
private atfairs under the Empire a source of instruction especially direct, many- 
sided and valuable. In what follows only isolated inscriptions, which are also 
remarkable as bearing on literary history, can be mentioned in their proper place. 
On their different varieties and classes see the summaries in the collections of 
Oxrcet and Witaanns (§ 20,2). Here may be mentioned, more on account of their 
external form than for the importance of their contents, the Privilegia militum 
veteranorumque de civitate et conubio, of which up to the present time over 6 
have been found, reaching from the time of Claudius to that of Diocletian; they 
are best edited CLL. 3, p. 843. Specimens e.g. in Witmanss 2802 syq. Brens, 
font.* 231. We have besides the wax tablets found in 1875 in Pompeii containing 
receipts for sums of money paid out by the auctioneer and farmer L. Caecilius 
Tucundus, dating from the vears 15.27 and 53-62 a.p., published by GuePrrra, 
atti dei Lincei 2, 3, Rome 1876. Mom»sex, Herm. 12, 88; giorn. a. scavi di Pompei 
Isv9, 70. HErwaxy, z. Gesch, d. rom, Quittungen, Berl. 1888. Specinnens in Beuns 
font.§ 275. They exhibit many points of resemblance to the wax tablets of 
Siebenburg, which have long been well known (best edited CLL. 3, p. 921), A 
few similar business documents from Pompeii (a. 61 a.v. concerning the property 
of a certain Dicidia Margaris) were found in 1657, Mosssex, Herm. 23, 157. 
VsciaLosa © ALIBKAXDI, Ove tavolette cerate pompejane, Bull. dell’ istit. di 
diritto rom. 1. (188s) 5. EEck, neue pompej. Geschiftsurkunden, ZfRb, 22, 0. 
Jol. 
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tius; Livy also, specially qualified in his capacity as a friend of 
Augustus and, generally, as a moderate critic and felicitous 
narrator, to pick his way per ignes suppositos cineri doloso, though 
he brought Roman history down to his own time, yet felt a 
repulsion from the present and an attraction towards the heroic 
times and great characters of the past. The Greeks had greater 
inducements to historical labours, Their nationality kept them 
from political broils, their language precluded them from gaining 
direct influence upon the nation at large, they easily adapted 
themselves to the existing state of things and turned it to their 
own account: hence they found at Rome a fertile field of 
literary activity. Besides Timagenes of Alexandria and Nikolaos 
of Damascus there wrote under Augustus and partly at Rome 
Diodoros of Sicily, Dionysios of Halicarnassus, Juba king of 
Mauretania and Strabo the geographer, and besides the historians 
other learned Greeks: the rhetoricians Caecilius of Cale Acte, 
Hermagoras, Apollodoros of Pergamon, the philosophers Areios 
of Alexandria and Athenodoros of Tarsus, the grammarians 
Didymos Chalkenteros, Tryphon, Philoxenos, the poets Parthenios 
of Nicaea, Krinagoras of Mitylene and many others. 

As concerns Jurisprudence, Augustus succeeded in gaining 
it for the Monarchy by rendering the right of giving juridical 
consultations (until then, merely left to the confidence of the 
public) dependent on the consent of the prince,’) and also grant- 
ing to these responsa the same importance which was formerly 
attached to the edict of the praetor’). In the possession of 
these privileges, the jurists devoted themselves to the cultivation 
of their science, and even then the personal enmity of Labeo and 
Capito laid the foundation of the two schools of the Sabinians, 
the adherents of Capito, and the Proculians who followed 
Antistius Labeo. 

The extinction of public political life was still more favourable 
to the development of art-poetry and erudition. 
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*) Pomrox. dig. 1, 2, 2,47 (49) aute tempora Augusti publice respondendi ius non 
a principibus dabatur, sed qui fiduciam studiorum suorum habebaut consulentibus 
respoudebant, . . primns divus Augustus, ut maior iuvis auctorilas haberetur, con- 
stituit ut ex auctoritate etus responderent. 

°) Gaius inst. 1, 7 responsa prudentinne sunt sententiae et opiniones corum quibus 
permissian est ture coudere, quorum onminne st tn nunim sententiae concnrrant, td 
quod ila seutiunt legis vicem optiuct, Sxx. ep. 4, 27 tariscousulforum valent responsa, 
eliam si ratio non reddilur. 
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Whereas formerly the Romans had admitted literary activity 
only in the second rank to fill up their otium, now that the 
negotia of the Republican time had been so greatly reduced, it 
became with many a serious life-task. Poetry especially was 
now zealously studied as an art’), and Hellenic finish was a 
regular requirement. The form of the poems became of greater 
importance, as the range of subjects was narrowed deliber- 
ately or under compulsion and subjected to various limitations. 
Prosody and metre were still treated with the rigour intro- 
duced by the new school of the Ciceronian period, and the 
reasonable severity of the Greek models was often surpassed 
by a pedagogic correctness which regulated everything by 
line and rule. Elision was treated in a more and more care- 
ful and laboured manner.!!) But the gain in art was a loss in 
popularity: poetry was written for a select circle of friends and 
connoisseurs and for posterity ; and sneers at the people plainly 
show that there was no sympathy between the writers and their 
nation.'*) But the greater the estrangement between the poets 
and the nation, the more were they driven to the upper classes ; 
these art-poets became court-poets, and this caused a further 
increase of the disfavour in which they were held. Hence the 
Augustan poets, especially Horace, are continually striving 
against a hostile current in favour of the old national poets, a 
tendency naturally connected with the general dissatisfaction at 
the political aspect of the time. Not until the older generation 
had died off, could the new school gain firm ground.!5) 

Independently of this general assistance derived from the 
existing political situation, the representatives of the new 
school’ of poetry were also assisted by the rulers themselves, 
partly from dilettantism, partly from political calculation. 
Augustus did not forget to encourage the pocts 4), and his favour- 
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1°) The making of verses was actually studied ; see § 200,1. Marr. 4, 61, 8, 
sn schola poetarum dum fabulamur. 

1) LMCxurer, de re metr, p. 74 and 281. WCorssex, Vocalismus 2, 199, Ovid, 
the author of the Culex, Grattius and Manilius are especially strict in this 
respect. Cf. also MHacerr, op. 1, 88. 359. 

12) malignum spernere volgus, Hor. c. 2, 16,39, Cf. 8,1, 1 ods profanum volgus 
ef arceo, ep. 1, 19, 87 non ego ventosae plebis suffragia venor; cf. sat. 1,4, 72. 1, 6, 
15. 1, 10,78. ep. 2,1, 18. Ps.-Venain. catal. 11, 64 pingni nil mihi cum populo, 
Ps.-Tisunt. 3, 3, 20 falso plurima vol gus amat. 

13) Hor. c. 4, 3, 14 ef iam dente minus mordeor invido, 

18) Suet. Aug. 89 ingenia sacculi sui omnibus modis sovil. 
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ites became the centres of literary circles which, though not 
without rivalry and quarrels!*), were held together and influenced 
by their common relations to Augustus. First of these should be 
mentioned the circle of Maecenas, in which Horace was not the 
oldest, but the most distinguished member on account of his in- 
dependent character, acute mind and poetical talent. Other mem- 
bers of the same circle were Vergil and L. Varius, Plotius Tucca, 
Quintilius Varus, Aristius Fuscus, Valgius Rufus, Domitius Marsus, 
Melissus, and others"*), and at a later time, when Horace had 
almost entirely withdrawn from Rome, Propertius'’), who is never 
mentioned by Horace, joined it. This whole circle was decidedly 
in favour of the existing government, and all its members were 
gradually imbued with these views. The circle of Messaila was 
less forward in politics, and in the writings of the principal 
member of it, Tibullus, the name of Augustus does not occur a 
single time. Other members of it were Messalla’s brother (Horat. 
sat. 1, 10, 85), Aemilius Macer, Lygdamus, Sulpicia, the author 
of Ciris and of the elegy on Messalla,!*) Lynceus ($ 244, 3), and 
in part also Ovid.'®) Asinius Pollio was chiefly conspicuous as 
a critic, and on account of his repeated opposition to the govern- 
ment only the most independent members of other circles, 
e.g. Horace, ventured to join him. When Augustus was left 
alone and was no longer under the necessity of putting restraint 


15) Cf. Sex. controv. 2,4, 12. Something like this is reflected in Agrippa’s 
judgment on Vergil’s poetical manner, Doxatvs’ vita Very. J4 (62) ML. Vipsanias 
@ Maecenate eum suppositum appellabat novae cacozeliae repertore (Var. reperloren), 
non lumudae nee excilix, sed ex communibus verbis atque ideo latentis, On the other 
hand see the favourable opinions on Vergil by Maecenas in Sex. suas, 1, 12. 2, 20. 

16) Cf. Hor. sat. 1, 10, 81, ep. 1, 3. See also Ovin. trist. 4, 10,41. Maur. 8, 56. 

7) On the other hand Propertius himself never mentions Horace, though he 
alludes to hin in several passages (see § 246, 2). Ovid also, who hkewise frequently 
shows points of similarity with Horace (§ 247, 7), passes him over in his enumeration 
A A. 3, 333, and net until his death does he allow him the somewhat scanty praise: 
tenuit nostras numerosus Horatius auris (trist. 4, 10, 49.) Verrius Flaccus also, and 
ata later time Velleius Paterculus never mention Horace. It may be that Horace 
occasionally showed his mental and social superiority in a way offensive to younger 
men. It is noteworthy that in the Pompeian mural inscriptions there occur 
passages from Vergil, Ovid, Propertius, the Priapeia, Tibullus, and even from 
Lucretius and Ennius (see § 101, 4; cf. CLL. 4. p. 259}, but none from Horace. On 
the scanty reminiscences of Horace among the inscriptions see MHeatz, anal, ad 
carm. Hor. hist. 3, 18, Cf. § 240, 1. 

18) Veroit. catal. 11. 

™%) Cf. ex Pont. 1, 7, 25 to Messalinus: nec (nus est genilor nos infilialus amicos, 
hortator studit causaque Jaxrjque mei, trist, 4, 4, 27. 
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upon himself, having already gained a firm footing, when all his 
friends and advisers had preceded him in death, when he had lost 
those to whom he had been attached within his private family 
circle and only those whom he disliked were left, and he had 
become sensitive and intolerant in his old age, then and only 
then some acts occurred that remind us of the Octavianus of 
the proscriptions, who preferred to rid himself once and for all 
of what gave him trouble, and then he dealt summarily with ob- 
noxious men such as Labienus, Cassius Severus, and Ovid. In his 
earlier years men of talent had rather to be on their guard against 
allowing his kindness to turn them from their own paths.) His 
care for scholars was shown by the forming of public libraries, 
the first of which, in atrio Libertatis, was founded by Asinius 
Pollio after his Dalmatian triumph (a. 715/39) ; Octavian followed 
this up with the hbrary in porticu Octaviae, and a second one 
near the temple of the Palatine Apollo (a. 26/28)7), 

As a result of this favour designedly shown to literary activity 
we meet in the Augustan period with an immense number of 
real and would-be poets **) at Rome, even among the female sex 
(e.g. Sulpicia, Cynthia and Perilla), while recitations of literary 
productions before a select audience (though not long afterwards 


— 


20) Frimpiaxper, SGesch, 35, 356, 

31) During the period following, the founding of new Hbraries in Rome was 
a cominon occurrence, In the notit. reg. Urbis (§ 412, 7) the number of public 
libraries is given collectively as 28: only six are known to us by name: besides the 
three already named in the text (mentioned tegether by Ovid, trist. 3, 1, 60. 69, 
72) there is also the bibliotheca domus Tiberianae, the bibl. Pacis founded by 
Vespasian, and the bibl. Ulpia of Trajan: Mangvarprt, rom, Privataltert. 1, 116, 
OH iresenvenn, Verwalt. 1,187. Nor were such libraries wanting in the small 
towns. Pliny presented a library to Comuin his native town (ep. 1,8, 2). Tibur 
possessed in Herculis templo a Libliotheca satis conmode libris instracta (GRLL. 
19, 3, 4: ef. 0, 4,18), In addition there were in rich houses and villas a multitude 
of private libraries, often of very considerable extent. Ses, dial. 4, 9, 4 quo in- 
numerabiles libros et bibliothecas, quarum dominns riz lola vita indices perlegit ? 
The collection of Serenus Sammonicus numbered 62,000 voluimes.—It is remarkable 
how little prominence is given to booksellers under the Empire. Only very few 
isolated notices about them are to be found, The Sosii fratres are mentioned by 
Honace ep. 1, 20, 2. AP. 345; Sex. de benef, 7, 6, 1 mentions Dorus librarius as 
a dealer in MSS. of Cicero and Livy. Tryphon is under Domitian the publisher 
of Quintilian (§ 325, 6) and of Martial (4, 72, 2. 18, 3,4). In Martial are mentioned 
in addition Atrectus (1, 117, 13), Secundus libertus Lucensis (1, 2, 7) and Q. Polius 
Valerianus (1, 113, 6). 3M. Ulpius Aug. lib. Dionysius Lybliopola Ourrnt 414, Sex. 
Peducacas Dionysius bylliopola CLL, 6, 9218. 

21) Hur, ep. 2, 1, 168, 
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anybody who chose to come was welcome*), and declamations, 
gradually became substitutes displacing the old meetings of the 
people. These recitationes may indeed have had some relation 
to the old collegium poetarum *): but Asinius Pollio was the first 
who used them to make up for the loss of his public sphere **), 
and indeed they agreed so well with the spirit of the time, that 
they never afterwards went out of use and soon became the 
decisive test of the success of writers, though venal applause also 
served to deceive many inferior talents as to their value. 

Among the various branches of poetry, epic poetry was 
especially cultivated and perfected by Vergil, together with the 
kindred branches of didactic poetry and idylls. In reference to 
contemporary events, epic poetry naturally assumed a panegyric 
character. Satire was regenerated by Horace, but, constrained by 
circumstances to eschew political hostilities, it was soon limited 
to personal, literary and social subjects and soon afterwards dis- 
appeared from the arena altogether, though the poetical epistles 
of a later period were merely an innocent reproduction of it: 
in the former product of his earlier, and in the latter product 
of his riper years, Horace produced by far his best work. He 
himself indeed set a higher value on his lyrical (melic) poetry. 
But however much we may recognise in this masterly method 
and fine artistic perception, extensive culture, mature judgment, 
etc., yet all this skill could not compensate for the want of 
lyrical feeling and creative power.—Elegy was developed with 
much success; here the Romans were at least the equals of their 
Greek models. Cornelius Gallus was the first to cultivate erotic 
elegy, and Tibullus subsequently imparted to his poems the 
lucidity and loveliness of the productions of the Greek mind. 
Propertius enriched this department by his vigour and versatility 
in the poetry of passion, and in Ovid we meet with a graceful ease 
and perfection of form which seem to vie with the nanghtiness 
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23) Sex, controv. 10, praef. 4, 7. Labienns . . . derlamarit non quidem populo 
sed eyregie, non admittebat populum, ef quia nondum haec consuetudo erat inducta et 
quia pulabat lurpe ac frivolae iactationis, 

4) Cf. §943, 7. 134. 2. 

25) Sex, controv. 4, praef. 2, Pollio Asinius nunguam admissa multitudine 
declamavit (cf. n. 23), nec tli ambitio in studiis defuit: primus enim omninm Ftoman- 
orum advocatis hominibus scripta sua recifavit, Suyt. Aug. 89 recitantes et benigne 
et patienter audiit, nee tant carmina et historias sed et orationes (e.g. Skx. controv. 
2, 4, 12) ct dialogos, On the arrangement of these recitationes cf. Sex. epp. 95, 
Tac. dial. & Pris. ep. 8 12. Ivv. 7, 10. Stuer. Claud. 41. KLenuas, populire 
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of the contents. The drama, however, no longer prospered.*") 
Tragedy in the hands of contemporary poets became erudite, 
was seldom admitted to the stage and took refuge in the study ; 
genuine comedy could not thrive. The trabeata of Melissus 
remained isolated. When the stage required artistic comedy or 
tragedy, recourse was had to revivals of the plays of early masters. 
The ettete multitude, however, preferred coarse farces (Atellanae, 
mimi) and especially the ballet (pantomimes, § 8, 13), which was 
patronised everywhere, even by Maecenas. 

Even prose lost ground in this period. Livy, indeed, was a 
writer of the first rank, as far as style is concerned; but even in 
him, a certain poetical colouring of his style showed a marked 
deviation from the Ciceronian standard, which indicated the 
approach of the silver age. The other prose-writers are mostly 
specialists and rather intent upon their subjects than their style: 
for example Iulius Hyginus, Verrius Flaccus, Sinnius Capito, 
Vitruvius Pollio, and the jurists Antistius Labeo, Ateius Capito, 
and others. Philosophy lacked neither motive nor interest. 
Augustus himself wrote Hortationes ad philosophiam, and Livy 
composed philosophical treatises. Vergil intended to give himself 
up to philosophy, and Horace actually did so; the author of Ciris 
and Lynceus and also Iccius were enthusiasts for it. But only 
Sextius was what may be called a technical writer on philosophy, 
and he wrote in Greek. The others merely valued philosophy 
for practical guidance, and most of them started with the con- 
viction of the emptiness of all human splendour and wisdom. 
From this they drew, according to their disposition and humour, 
either serious or loose conclusions, but always arrived at the 
result that it would be vain and foolish to struggle against the 
existing constitution and against the religion of the time. What 
was in reality the effect of outward necessity, i.e. entire absti- 
nence from public activity, was now adopted by the majority as 
their free choice, and the principle of egotism was developed to 
a system of subjectivism and a kind of practical philosophy 
which finds its most eloquent and straightforward representative 
in Horace. By this voluntary recognition of the actual barriers 
the literature of this time assumed the character of obsequious 
submission and resignation. 


Aufsdtze (1856) 175. TuHenwie, de recitatione poetarum ap. Rom., Marb. 1864. 
Frieptixper, SGesch. 3*, 372. ERonves, griech. Roman 306. LVatmaaar, riv. di 
filol. 16, 65. Sve also § 824, 1. ) Cf. above p, 219. 
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Altogether the equality of the influencing circumstances 
causes a certain uniformity among the writers of the Augustan 
period. In its beginning there was indeed a difference between 
the older generation, whose youth had passed under the Republic 
and during the Civil Wars, and the younger generation that had 
entirely grown up under the Monarchy ; but very soon peace and 
a mild despotism extended their relaxing influence over all alike, 
and both young and old vie in lauding the happiness of an 
iners vita, the slumber by the side of the murmuring brook *); 
they wasted time and art in amorous dallying with members of 
the demi-monde; in moments of surfeit they longed for the 
healthy simplicity of nature, and endeavoured to stifle the sense 
of their lost liberty and self-respect by pompously proclaiming 
their immortality. But the clear intellect of Horace, penetrating 
with quiet insight the hollowness and hypocrisy of the whole 
period, derived therefrom a tone which shows itself sometimes as 
mild irony, sometimes as sadness, and sometimes too as’ deep- 
seated disgust. 

This difference of the two generations was most pronounced 
in the field of public speaking, where the few orators who sur- 
vived the downfall of the Republic were succeeded in the younger 
generation only by rhetoricians: in these the memory of the 
olden time was at first still alive, for example, in Cassius Severus 
and partly in the elder Seneca; but the other coryphees of de- 
clamation and rhetoric in the Augustan period, such men as 
Porcius Latro, Albucius Silus, Iunius Gallio, Cestius Pius, Rutilius 
Lupus and others, can scarcely be distinguished in their manner 
from those of the succeeding century.*) 


I. Tue Leapina Mey. 


220, All the leading men of this time took an active share in 
literature. Augustus (691/63 B.c.-T67/14 a.p.) wrote several 


Se 


**) Trxurre. on Horace sat. 2, 6, G1, p. 164. 

38) AWScumipt, Gesch. der Denk- und Glaubensfreiheit im ersten Jabrh. 
der Kuiserherrschaft (Berl. 1517), p. 35. 260 sqq. 200 syq. (a caricature), GBrxy- 
warpy, rom, Lit. (Brunswick 1572) * 254. JFCCamrr, literar, Tendenzeu u. 
Zustande zu Rom zur Zeit des Horaz, JJ. 108, 463, 537. TuPxtss, politische u. 
sittl Ideale im Reiche d. Aug., ibid. 109, G7. LFrieptaxver, SGesch. 35, 32), 
HBraze ve Buny, les femmes et la société au temps d’Auguste, Paris? 1876, 
G Bossier, opposition sous les Césars, Par. * 1885 ; la religion rom. d'Auguste nux 
Antonins, Par. ssf II. 

OHavne, de carmin, epicis saec. Augusti, Bresl. 1570; cf. § 19, 3 with supple- 
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works in metrical form, even more in prose, especially in the 
shape of Memoirs, and a survey of his own reign, most of which 
we possess in the incomparable monumentum Ancyranum, which 
(in its contents, scope and composition) is just as unique as the 
man, whose honours in and services to the state during a reign 
of 57 years it records with justifiable pride. For a long time 
afterwards letters by him were in circulation. Maecenas 
(cire. 685/69-746/8) was notorious as a prose-writer for his 
artificial style and also wrote trifles in various metres. Agrippa 
(691/63-742/12) wrote Memoirs; he caused a map to be made of 
the whole Empire, and wrote commentarii to explain it. 


1. C, Ovtavins C. f., born 611/63, adopted by Caesar in his last will and hence 
ealled Caesar Octavianus, The battle of Actium was 723/31. The title of 
Augustus he bore from the beginning of 727/27, 7767/14. AWricnert, de imp. 
Carsaris Augusti scriptis, Grimma 1845 sq. IL; Imp, Caes, Aug. operum rell. L, 
Grima 1546. 


2. Sver. Aug. Sb eloquentiam studiaque libervalia ab actate prima ef cupide et 
laboriosissiue exrercuit, . . «neque in senalu neque ayud populum neque apud 
neilites locutus est umquam nisi meditata et composita oratione, . . . pronuntiabat 
dulet et proprio quodam oris sono. 86 genus eloquendi secntus ext elegans et temper- 
alum, vilatts seatentiarun tuepliis atque concinnitate, . . . praccipnandque curan 
duxit sensun animi quant apertissine exprimere. Tac. ann, 13,3 Augusto prompla 
ac profluens ysaeque deceret principeu eloquentia fuit. Froxto ep. p, 123 Augustum 
- « « eleyanter et latine, linguae etiamtumn inteyro lepore potius quam dicendi uber- 
tale pracditua puto. He prononnced a parentation on his avia Julia in his twelfth 
year (Surt.3. Quixt. 12, 6, 1. Nixor. Daw. Ang. 3), on M. Marceilus a. 731/23 
(Dio 53, 30. Serv. Aen. 1, 712), on Agrippa a, 742/12 (Dio 54, 25), on his sister 
Octavia a, 743/11 (Dio 54,35. Suet. 61), Drusus a. 745/9 (Sver. Claud. 1. Liv. 
per. 140. Dio 55, 2). 


8. Sver. Aug. 85 mula carti: generis prosa oratioue com posuit, ex quibus nonnulla 
in coctu familiariun velut in auditorio recitavit, sicut rescripla Brato de Catone (ef. 
§ 215, 2), . 2 . item hortationes al philosophiam (conjectures on this in HDrets, 
doxog. gr. 83), et aliqua de vila sua, quam tredecim libris, Cantabrico tenus bello 
(27 [27-T30°24) nec ultra exposuit, Surp. v. AGyourres Katsap’ &ypaye repl rot ldiov 
Siov nal trav wpdtewy XSMa cy’. Pret. compar. Demosth. c. Cic. 3 6 Kaicap éy rois 
apes Ayplrway xal Maxypar trournuacw 3 cf. Brut. 27. Al (év rots Croprquaow). Serv. 
Verg. bac. 9, 46 Angustus in lib, II de memoria vitae suae; Aen. 8, G96 Aug. in 
commeworationae vitae suae, dig. 33, 24, 1 Aug. ib, X de vita sua, Ps.-Pris. de 
medie. 1, 18 ex commentariis Caes, August?, Trutuis. de an, 46 ta vitae illius (so 


a a i 


ment. <APicx, de adiectivo pracdicativo ap. Aug. poetas latt., Halle 1879. 
PRienter, de usu particularum exclamativarum ap. poetas Aug. aequales, 
Hagenau 1878 (cf. p. 144 1,12). OEnpmans, die lat. Adjective mit dem Gen. bei 
den Schriftst. dies 1, Jahrh. n. Chr., Stendal 1879, ASommen, de usu participii fut. 
act. up. aevi Augustei poett., Halle 1581. JScuArven, die syntaktischen Gracismen 
bei den august, Dichtern, Munich 1583. FSxitz, de fixis poett. Lat. epithetis, 
Elberf. 1890. 


ne 
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GVossivs: the MSS. read in vitelliis) commentariis (of Augustus) conditum est. 
The fragments of this work in HPrrmnr’s hist, fr. 252. Scet. Claud. 1 nec contentus 
elogium tumulo eius (of Drusus) versibus @ se compositis tusculpsisee, cliam vitae 
memoriam prosa oratione composuit (Augustus). Quotations from his letters in 
Scer. Tul. 56 (brerem admolum ac simplicem). Aug. 69. 71. 76. 86. Claud. 4. gramin. 
16, Tac, dial. 13 (to Vergil, cf. § 228, 11. 28). Letters to Horace are mentioned in 
Sceronits’ life of the poet. <A letter to Maecenas in Macr. 2, 4, 12 (cf. OJann, 
Herm. 2, 247) and in Scxton.’s vita Horatil. Augustns in epistulis ad C. Caesarent, 
Quint. 1, 6, 19, ef. ib. 1, 7, 22. 


A. Scer. Aug. 101 tribus voluminibus, uno mandata de funeve suo complerus est, 
altero indicem rerum @ se gestarum, quem vellet incidi in acueis talulis quae ante 
Mausolenm (the tomb erected by Augustus for the Imperial family a. 726/28, in 
the Campus Maurtius close to the Tiber; cf. Dio 56, 33) statuerentur, lertio 
breviarium tolins imperii, quantum militum sub signis ubique esset, quantum pecnniac 
in acrario et fiscis ct rectiyaliorum residuis. Tac. ann. 1, 11 proferri libellum re- 
citarique inssit (Tiberius). opes publicae continebantur, quautum civium soviorunupne 
in armis, quot classes, requa, proviuciac, tributa ant vectigalia ct necessitates ac lar- 
gitiones, quae cnncta sna mann perscripserat: Augustus adilideratjue consilinn 
coercendi intva terminos imperii, The breviarium is to be connected with the 
libellus mentioned by Tac. ].1. and it contained matters essential to the statistics 
of the Imperial administration. Perhaps the discriptio Italiae totius tu regiones XT 
which was used by Priny b. 3 and 4 (ind. auct.: ez dico Augusto) and which Puts. 
NH. 8, 46 attributes to Augustus, was a portion of or a supplement to the above- 
named work. DDrtLersex, comment. Mommsen. 38. GOrwicnes, plin. Stud. 48. 
Bonrmany 1.1. 88. CJucuiax, le breviarium de Pemper. Aug., Mel. d’archéol. et de 
Vhist. de Il'école franc, de Rome 8 (1882), 149. Cf. Rixsk, geogr. lat. p. x and see 
below n. 18. OCtntz, de Augusto Plinii geographicorum auctore, Bonn 158k. 
—Augustus’ sepulchra! inscription, in Scer. 11, index rerum a@ se gestarum, hos 
been preserved to us by a copy of it having been engraved (to right and left 
of the door) on the marble wall of the vestibule of the temple of Augustus and 
Roma at Ancyra in Galatia; a Greek translation adorned the outer wall of the 
temple cella at the same place. A second copy of this translation existed at A pol- 
Jonia in Pisidia, in a temple dedicated to the Julian Imperial family, CIG. 8971. 
Wappinxetox on LeBas, voyage, inser. 8, 1194. Mososes in the CIL. and the various 
editions. Of this very scanty remains are extant, whereas of the inscriptions at 
Ancyra (Monumentum Ancyranuin), both the translation and the original, there 
are such considerable fragments, that the substance of the whole, except for a few 
unimportant gaps, is clearly established. The title of the Mon. Anc. (not the 
original one) reads in the Latin rendering: Rerum gestarum divi Augnati quibus 
orbem terrarum imperio populi Romani subiecit et inpensarum quas in rem pablicam 
populumaue Rom, fecit, incisarum in duabus aheneis pilis quae sunt Romae positae 
(see Suet. 1.1.), exemplar subiectum., The inscription was completed a few months 
before the death of Augustus 767/14.—The best edition according to the most 
recent impression of the fragments (cast in plaster by KHumayn 1882, now 
in the Berlin Museum) is by TnMomwmsxx, res gestae divi Augusti ex monum. 
Ancyr. et Apollon. iterum edidit, Ber]. 1883 (11865). See aleo CIL, 3, 769 sqq. The 
remains of the mon. Anc. in GPrrrot and EGui.tavan, exploration archéol. de la 
Galatie et de la Bithynie, Paris 1862. Res gestae divi Augusti, ed. TuBrucx, Gott, 
1878. Handy editions: by TuMomasex, Berl. 1888. RCaosat et CPxctina, Par. 
1885. On the importance of the mon. Anc., and on critical and linguistic points 
see: EBonsany, Bem. x. schrift]. Nachlass des K. Aug., Marb, 1884. JScustpr, 
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Phil. 44, 442. 45, 398. 46,70. HNissex, RhM. 41, 481. UvWuitamnowr1tz, Herm. 
21, 623. OHirscurenp, Wien. Stud. 7, 170. Moxssex, in v. Sybel’s hist. Zeit- 
schrift NF, 21 (1887), 885. EWo.rr.ix, Minch. SBer. 1886 2, 53. PGerrrer, on 
the monum. Ancyr., Ber], 1887, LCasrarrcur, bull. arch. commun. di Roma 17, 
3,57. JPrew, Quellenunterss. z. Gesch. d. K. Hadr., with app. on the Mon. Anc., 
Strassb. 1889. A decree of Augustus de aquaeductu Venafrano, extant in an 
inscription at Venafrum. CIL. 10, 4842. Bress font.* 222. 


5. Scrt. Aug. 85 poelica summatim attigit. unus liber exstat, scriplus ab eo 
heranetris versibus, cutus et argumentum et litulus est Sicilia; exstat alter aeque 
mordicus epigranmatam, quae fere tenpore balinei meditabatur, From this a very 
spicy epigram in Marr, 11, 20. <A feeble epigram (an invitation to enjoy life, also 
in PLM. 4, 122) entitled Octd. ang. published by HHacex, RhM. 35, 569 from 
Bern. 199 s. X, is probably mediaeval. fragoediam magno impetu erorsus, non 
succedent) stilo, abolevit, quaerentibusque amicis (Macn. 2, 4, 2 mentions L. Varius), 
quidnam Aiax ageret, respomlit Aiacem suum in spongiam incubuisse. Scipas v. 
Atyoveros Kaicap (1, 851 B.): Eypaye wal rpaywdiay Alavrés re xal "AyiAXNws. The 
Jatter work, if indeed it is to be distinguished from the former, no doubt shared 
the fate of his Ajax. Cf. Sophocles ed. Dixporr (Oxon. 1860) 8 p. 208. He coin- 
posed fescenninae against a certain Pollio (Asinius Pollio § 221, 1 or the glutton 
Vedius Pollio, PRE. 6, 2419? HPrren, JJ. 119, 422; cf. § 5, 4). A school essay 
on the theme: ‘ Reflections of Augustus on Vergil’s will’ AL. 672, PLM. 4, 179, 
(cf. above § 45, 9). EBAurens, anall, Cat. 66. ECnatr.ais, rev. de philol. 4, 79 on 
Paris. 1623 b. e. X. 


6. C. (ef. Vern. 2, 88, 2. Tac. ann. 14, 53. Dio 49, 16) Maecenas L. f. Pom- 
(ptina): this full name in Gacrer inser. p. 945, 10. Maecenas is the name of the 
gens (mehuate Etr, occurs in Perusia), He appears to have been related on the 
female side to the aristocratic race of the Cilnii (of Arretium). EBonmasy, ind. 
lect. Marb. 1883 p.1m. Tac. ann. 6,11 Cilnium Maecenatem, equestris ordinis ; in 
Macr, 2, 4, 12 Angustus jocularly calls Maecenas among other things ebur ex 
Etruria, lasar Arretinam. . . . Cilniorum smaragde ; otherwise we have up to the 
present time no evidence for Cilnii at Arrezzo, MC.tKe-Dercker, Etrusk, 1, 484. 
Maecenas was born id. April (Hor. ¢. 4, 11, 14-20) probably between 680/74 and 
690/64. Augustus liked to employ him on diplomatic missions when there was 
need of niediation and reconciliation, for which Maecenas’ easy pacific tempera- 
ment was peculiarly adapted. His lack of real ambition (in spite of great though 
hharmlesa vanity) fitted him for positions of trust, such as he occupied in Rome 
after the battle of Actium, while in war he never played an important part. He 
died a. 746/8. (Dro 55, 7.) 


7. The best description of his character is given by Vrur. 2, 88,2: C. Maecenas, 
-equestri sed splendido yenere natus, vir ubi res viygiliam exigere! sane exsomnis, pro- 
cidens atque agendi sciens, simul vero aliquid ex neyotio rentilli posset, otio ac mollitits 
paene ultra feminam fluens. He receives a one-sided treatment from Srxeca, who 
parades against him his (theoretical) Stoic philosophy. Especially epist. 114, 4 
.quomodo Maecenas vizerit notius est quam ut narrari nunc debeat, quomodo ambula- 
veril, quam delicatus fueril, quam cupierit videri, quam vilia sua latere voluerit, quid 
ergo? non oralio eins aeque solula est quam ipse discinctus? non tam insignila illius 
verba sunt quam cullus, quam comitatus, quam domus, quam uxor (Terentia from a. 
731/23. Txurret, ZFAW. 1845, 608)? magni vir ingenit fuerat (ep. 92, 35 he even 
says: haluit ingenium et grande et virile, and 19,9 ingentosus rir) si . . . non 
etiam in oratione difflueret. videbis itaque eloquentiam ebrit hominis, incolutam et 
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erranten et licentiae plenam., He subjoius (5) a specimen of Maecenas de cultu sno, 
and adds (6): won statin cum haec legeris hoc tibi occurret hunc esse qui solutis tunicis 
in urbe semper iucesserit? . . . hhune esse qui... im omni publico cocu sic 
adparuerit ut pallio relaretur caput erclusis utrimque auribus . . . P hunc ease 
cut. 6. conitatus hie fucrit in publico, spatones duo. . . 9 hune esse qué 
uxorem miliens duxit, cum unam habucrit ? etc. Cf. ep. 19,9. 92,35. 101,10. 120, 
19, dial. 1 (de provid.), 3,10. Inv. 1, 67. 


& Prose works: Maecenas de cuitu suo seen. 7. Sex. ep. 19, 9 Maecenas in co 
libro qui Prometheus inscribitur, Cnanis, GL. 1, 146 Maecenas in dialogo I, 
Prisc, GL. 2, 5386 Maecenas in Octaviam, Sexv. Aen, 8, 310 Maecenas in Symposio, 
ubi (cui) Fergilins ct Horatins interfuerunt, cum ex persona Messalac de vino loquere- 
tur aif, Artran, fragm, 108 p. 28 Herch. é& rg cuvdeinvy ry rod Manyva (cf. 
RHirzer, RhM. 43, 316). Ses. benef. 4, 36,2. Did Maecenas also write historical 
works? His intention is tndicated by Hor, c. 2, 12, 9 tayne pedestribus dices 
historiis proclia Caesaris, Maecenas, From this Serv. georg. 2, 41 jumps to the 
conclusion that the intention was carried out. But Prix. NH. 7, 147 quotes 
Muecenas together with Agrippa as authorities for an occurrence in the life of 
Augustus (§ 220, 14). Moreover Piin. NH. 9, 25 pigeret referre ni res (of the tame 
dolphin at Puteoli) Maecenatis et Fabiani (§ 266, 10) e Flavi Alfi (§ 268, 9) 
multorumgue esset lilteris mandata, Pris, ind. auct. b. 9, 82.37 ex . . . Maccenate. 
—Poetical works: Serv, georg. 2, 42 constat Maccenaten . . . plura composuisse 
carmina, An hexameter in Sew. ep. 2,35. Canis. GL. 1, 79 Maecenas in X (cf. 
GL, 5, 575, 1), prebably also GL. 5, 591, iam), trim. in Cars. Bass, GL. 6, 263, 1. 
In Sex. ep. 101, 11 are quoted glyconeans of Maecenas. Hendecasylabics 
addressed to Horace in Scetox. vita Hor. and in Isrpor. orig. 19, 32,6. Galli- 
ambics in Dion, GL. 1, 514 and Cars, Bass. GL. 6, 262. The poetical fragments: 
FPR. 338, FHanper, d. Fragmente des Miicenas, Berl. 1899—Witticisms of 
Augustus on Maecenas’ style (calanistri, Tac, dial, 26) in Sretrox, Aug. 86 and 
Maer. 2, 4,12. Strangely Dro 55, 7 wp&ros cnyeid twa ypauudruw wpds rdyos éceipe 
Kal ara dt ‘AxtiNou dreNevOdpou ovyvot's (edidatey, Sce however above (§ 191, 4). 

9 JHMrinom, Maecenas, sive de C. Cilnii Maecenatis vita ete., Leid, 16338. 
ALtox, Tironiaua et Maecenatiana, sive Tironits (§ 191, 1) et Maecenatis frag- 
menta ac de vita et moribus utriusque, Gott? 1846, PSFraxpsrex, C. Cilnius 
Maecenas, eine histor. Untersuch., Altona 1843, WEWersrr, Q. Horatius Flaccus 
(Jena 18H) p. 143. HJMartues in his symbolae literariae 5,1. Frieptinpen, 
SGesch. 3%, 389. Cf. also § 220,3. There are no authentic portraits of Maec. 
extant: Beuxouiyi, rom. Ikonogr, 1, 237. 


10, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, born 691/63, hence of the same age as Octavianus, 
whose friend he was from boyhood, cos. 717/37, censor and cos, II a. 726/28, cos. 
III a. 727/27. He was Octavianus’ best general and admiral, and also successful as 
a diplomatist, especially in the East; he was faithful and trustworthy, but knew 
his importance well enough and would not bear anybody above himself except 
Caesar's heir; in a. 733/21 he became Augustus’ son-in-law : ¢ 742/12. 


11. He possessed rhetorical training, and a. 711/43 prosecuted C. Cassius as 
one of the assassins of Caesar (PLur. Brut. 27 cf. Vez, 2, 69, 5) and even later 
appeared as a defender (Sex. contr. 2, 4, 12 p. 201 K.); see also Piin. NH. 35, 26 
exstat eius oratio magnifica ef maximo cicvium digna de talulis omnibus signisque 
publicandis, In literature he had a somewhat coarse (Pin. 1.).: Af. Agrippa, vir 
rusticitati: propior quan: deliciis), but healthy taste (cf. above § 219, 15), and in his 
subjects showed a practical tendency. Fronrtin. aquaed. 98 M. Agrippa . . 
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descripsit quid aquarum publicis operibus, quid lacibus, quid privatis darelur. ib. 99 
qué ex commentariis Agrippae aquas haberent. 


12. Map of the World: Purx. NH.3,17 . . . <Agrippam quidem in tanta 
viri diligentia praeterque in hoc opere cura, cum orbem lerrarum urbi spectandum 
propositurus esset (also from the patriotic point of view, in illustration of the great- 
ness of the Empire and of the services of those who had extended it), errasse quis 
credat et cum eo (the publisher with the author) dicum Augustum ? is namque com- 
plexam eum porticum ex destinalione et commentariis M. Agrippae a sorore eius 
tncohatam peregit. From this it would appear that Agrippa left only the sketch 
of a chart and chorographic commentarii, but in his will enjoined his sister 
(Paula) to have his great map made for a public porticus (the Vipsania, cf. Pum. 
NH. 6, 139. Tac. hist. 1, 81), an injunction subsequently carried out by Augustus 
himself, The commentarii, which are specially based on road surveys and books 
of travel, have been much used by Pury. NH. (ind. auct.tob.8-Gexr . . . M. 
Agrippa, he is there quoted over thirty times), Meza and others, also by Strano 
(see Partscn 1.1.42): a collection of passages relating thereto in Priuiprr, de tabula 
Peutinger., Bonn 1876 p. 80 and in Rixsx’s Geographi lat. p. 1-8. From these 
works of Agrippa are derived (though not immediately, AvGutscumip, Lit. 
Centr.-B]. 1877, 860) two geographical lists of names (compiled as an elucidation to 
school maps, at latest about a. 400) with scanty notices concerning boundaries and 
the size of the various countries, the Dimensuratio provinciarum (published by 
EScurustrate, antiq. ecc]. 2, 52, AMar, class. auct. 8, 410, EScnwenrr, Beitrige 
zur Chorogr. des Aug. 1, 6 and Rrese, geogr. lat. 9) and the so-called Divisio orbis 
(published by Scuweper 1.]. and Riese ].1. 15), which again has been largely used 
by Dicuil (§ 458, 5). Cf. also n. 18.—Agrippa’s map was no doubt reproduced in 
various parts of the Empire: it is probably of such a copy, intended for Augusto- 
dunum (Autun), that we read in Eunextus pro instaur. schol, 20 a. 296; videat 
tn illis porlicibus iuventus et quotidie spectet omnes terras et cuncta maria . . . 
si quidem . . . illic instruendae pueritiae causa . . . omnium cum nomi- 
nibus suis locorum silus spatia intervalla descripta sunt etc. ib. 21 nunc demum iuvat 
orbem spectare depictum. The tabula Peutingeriana also is indirectly derived 
from Agrippa’s model (§ 412,6). Cf. HBazix, rev. d’archéol. 1887 2, 325 on an 
inscr. taken from a geographical monument: audi, viator ; si libet, intus veni ; tabula 
est aena quae te cuncta perdocel, 


13. That Agrippa was commissioned by Augustus to undertake a geographical 
survey of the whole Empire, and as a result of this produced the map and com- 
mentarii, is unlikely and cannot b2 proved. The statements in the so-called 
Divisio p. 14 B.: orbem divus Augustus primus per chorographiam ostendit 
and Istporus 5, 36, 4 Augustus Romanum orbem deseripsit assume too much. 
Augustus’ breviarium totius imperii and discriptio regionum Italiae (§ 220, 4; 
see also below § 344, 4 the passage from the liber col. p. 239) rather served 
administrative and financial purposes; see also Detirrszn, comment. Mommsen. 
33. So did the survey of the Empire ordered by Augustus and carried on during 
some 20 years by four Greeks; our only evidence for this is Julius Honorius and 
the pretended Aethicus in Riese, geogr. lat. p. 2Land 72. Meanwhile Agrippa 
naturally had the geographica] materials, which these undertakings brought 
to light, at his command for these works which were founded principally on 
the measured distances on the roads. FRuitscut, op. 3, 743. CaPrtrersen, RhM. 
8, 161. 377. 9, 85. 422. KMttcesnorr, d. Weltkarte u. Chorographie des August, 
Kiel 1856 (and AvGcrscumip, RhM. 12, 619); Herm. 9, 182. JPartscn, d. Darst. 
Europas in dem geogr. Werke des Agr., Bres]. 1875. EScuwxrpen, Beitr. z. Kritik 
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d. Chorogr. des Aug., Kiel 1876. 78 83 III; die Concordanz der Chorographien des 
Pompon, Mela und des Plin., Kiel 1879. Ruxse’s proleg. to the geogr. Lat. p. vii. 
DDerrersen, Unterss. z.d. geogr. Bichern d. Plin. 1: d. Weltkarte des M. Agrippa, 
Glickst. 1884. FPutniret, z. Reconstruct. der Weltk. d. Agr., Marb. 1880; in 
the hist. researches for ASchifer 239. 


14. Agrippa wrote an autobiography. Puitarcyr. on Verg. georg. 2, 162 
Agrippa in secundo vilae suae dicit excogitasse se ut ex Lucrino lacu portum faceret. 
Cf. Pun. NH. 7, 148 (Augusti) Philippensi proelio morbidi fuga et triduo in palude 
aegroti et, ul fatentur Agrippa et Maecenas (n. 8) agua subler cutem fusa turgid 
latebra. 86, 121 adicit ipse (Agrippa) aedilitatis suae (721/83) commemoratione etc. 
—PSFranpsen, M. Vipsanius Agrippa, eine hist. Unters., Altona 1836. DvLaxensn- 
Mattues, de Agr. meritis, Amsterd. 1810. JHvEcx, quaestt. hist. de A., Leiden 
1842. APaeoxex, PRE. 17,599. AFMorre, sur M. Agrippa, Ghent 1872. 


221. Next to these leading men, Asinius Pollio and Valerius 
Messalla were in the Augustan period the most prominent on 
account of their past career and position among their contem- 
poraries. C. Asinius Pollio (a. 678/76-758/5 a.p.), who in the 
Civil Wars exerted himself for Caesar and Antony, fell out with 
the latter without going over to Octavianus, then retreated from 
political life, supported science and art with great magnificence 
and devoted himself to literature. At first he wrote tragedies, 
then a history of the Civil Wars after the first triumvirate. But 
he was principally an orator: both in this capacity and as a 
writer he affected antique severity, and when his sphere as an 
orator was restricted, he found a substitute in the public recita- 
tions. By keeping aloof from politics this hard, strong-willed 
man contrived to maintain his peculiar position as well as a 
nominal independence, while within the domain of literature he 
was a very severe critic, by way of compensation for his lack 
of political influence. 

1. C. Asinius Cn. f. Pollio (on the mode of spelling Pollio or Polio see eg. 
Lacumaxw on Lucr. 1, 818; Rirscnt, PM. p. 81; op. 8, 249. 5, 771), born 678/76, 
prosecuted C. Cato (in his 22nd year, Tac. dial. 84) a. 700/54, praetor 709/45, cos. 
714/40. As consul he fought against the Parthines and Dalmatians; capture 
of Salonae (Spalato) and his triumph ex Parthineis a. d. VII Kal. Nov. 
715/89 (act. tr., CIL. 1, p. 461. 478. Hor. ¢. 2, 1,16). Having subsequently fallen 
out with Antony (Caaris. GL. 1, 80 Asinius contra maledicla Antonit), Asinius 
thought too well of himself to join Octavianus (who was much junior to his) or 
to submit to him (Ve t. 2, 86, 8),and until his death he held aloof from him 
without open opposition or real submission. Hisrox. ad Euseb. chron., a. Abr. 
2020 = 758/5 a.v. Asinius Pollio orator et consularis, qui de Dalmatis newman 
LXXX aetatis suae anno in villa Tusculana moritur. This is confirmed by Sex. 
contr. 4, praef. 5, according to which passage Pollio was alive a.p. 4, and Tac. 
dial. 17 Asinius paene ad extremum (Augusti princtpatum) duravit. KNiprerpey, 
op. 288. On the first public library, which he founded and decorated with the 
portraits of celebrated authors (Pir. NH. 85, 10): § 219, 21. He also admitted 
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the public to his art-collections (P1.1x. NH. 36, 83). On the recitations introduced 
by him see § 219, 25. 


2. The poems of Pollio. His relations with Catullus (Cat. 12) and Cinna 
(§ 213, 8). 20); with Horace (n. 3). Carmina Sophocleo digna cothurno, i.e. tra- 
xedies, either written or about to be written at the time of Vergil’s ecl. 8, 10 (a. 
715/39), cf. ib. 8, 86 (Pollio et ipse facit nova carmina). Hon. sat. 1, 10, 42 sq. 
(c. a. 718/36) Pollio regum facta canit pede ter percusso (in iambic trimeters), 
ce, 2,1,9 (a. 724/30 or 725/29, paulum severae Musa tragoediae desit theatris, while 
Asinius was writing his history of the Civil Wars. That Asinius actually 
published tragedies appears from Tac. dial. 21 Asinius . . . cidelur mihi inter 
Menenios et Appios studuisse ; Pacurium certe et Accium non solum tragoediis sed etiam 
orationibus suis expressit: adeo durus et siccus est. That they were acted is indi- 
cated by the expression theatris used by Hor, 1.1., but we are without further 
information concerning them. There seems to be an error in Serv. Verg. ecl. 8. 10 
alii ideo hoc de Pollione dictum volunt quod et ipse utriusque linguae tragoediarum 
scriptor futt. Asinius wrote also erotic poetry, according to Puix. ep. 5, 3, 5 
(above § 31,1), cf. 7, 4,4. Out of all these poems there has only been preserved the 
fragment in Cuaris. GL. 1, 100, 24 Polio ‘ Veneris antistita Cuprus.’ Cf. FHarprr, 
JJ. 137, 368. 


3. History of the Civil Wars from the first triumvirate (a. 694/60, Metello 
consule, Hor. c. 2,1, 1) and as it seems simply called historiae (Sry. suas. 6, 15 
Pollio in historiis suis; ib. 6,25 tn historits eius and ne historias eius legere con- 
cuptscatis ; cf. Var. Max. 8, 18 ext. 4). It treated of the battle of Pharsalus (Scer. 
lul. 30 and elsewhere), of that of Thapsus, of Cato’s death (Hor. c. 2, 1, 24 sqq.), of 
the war in Spain (Svxt. Iul. 55), Cicero's death (Sxn. suas. 6, 24) and perhaps also 
(vid. inf.) of the battle of Philippi (cf. Tac. ann. 4, 34 Asinit Pollionis scripta 
egregiam eorundem—Cassius and Brutus—memoriam tradunt). There are no 
quotations relating to the broils between Octavianus and M. Antony; this may 
indeed be due to mere chance, but it is also possible that Asinius looked upon the 
history of that period as periculosae plenum opus aleae (Hor. c. 2, 1, 6) and there- 
fore decided not to include it, and finished with a. 712/42 or a still earlier date: 
this is confirmed by the work being designated in Suidas (see below) as a 
narrative of the Civil War between Caesur and Pompey. The statement of 
Saidas (see below), that the work comprised 17 books, might well be explained by 
the supposition that the volumes and years coincided with each other, the nar- 
rative reaching from the middle of 694/60-710/44, that is, to the death of Caesar. 
As b. 1 contained the introduction and the second half of a. 694/60, so b. 17 would 
contain the beginning of a. 710/44, and would close with a passing survey (in 
which would be the eulogy of Cicero, Brutus and Cassius, see above) of the most 
recent times. According to Hor. c. 2, 1-8. 17 Asinius was at work on his 
historiae about the year 724/80 or 725/29. The passage in Prisc. GL. 2, 386, 9 
Asinius ‘cuius experta virtus bello Germaniae traducta ad custodiam Illyrici est’ 
cannot, if the name Asinius is correct, refer to Tiberius, as is generally supposed, 
as he was not sent to Illyria until 760/7, after the death of Asinius (PRE. 6, 
1934). The third book is quoted by Var. Max. 8, 13 ext. 4 Asinius Pollio, non 
mitima pars romani atili, in lertio historiarum libro. The wording of the work was 
not rhetorical (see Sen. suas. 6, 25 adfirmare vobis possum nihil esse in Asinit 
historiis eius hoc quem rettuli loco—concerning Cicero, see above—disertius): Ateius 
(§ 211, 1) in the praecepla de ratione scribendi, which he gave Asinio historiam com- 
ponere agyresso, had advised him successfully ut nolo civilique ef proprio sermone 
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ulotur (see also n. 4). The fragments in HPetmr, hist. fr. 262 (the only consider- 
able fragment is the judgment on Cicero, § 176, 1). Pris. NH. ind. auct. b. 7 ex 

Asinio Pollione. These historiae of As. were uscd by Plutarch in bis Life 
of Caesar and by Appian de bell. civ., see JA Wisxye, de fide et auctor. Appiani in 
bell. civ., Gron. 1854. FEyssexuanpt, JJ. 85,757. HPeter, die Quellen Plutarchs, 
Halle 1865, 124; JJ. 119, 420. PBaittxv, quomodo App. in b.c. J. T-V usus sit 
Asinii historiis, Gott. 1874. GTuovest, Leipz, Studien 1, 824. Cf. also CWicu- 
maxx, de Plut. Antonii et Brati fontibus, Bonn 1874. Svuipas’ two articles on 
Agincos TlwXiwy "Papatos (1, 786 ed. Bernh.) and on MwNwy, 6 “Aoinos ypnuaricas, 
Tpaddavés (2, 2, 387) are full of errors (concerning which see various criticisms in 
Trurrer, PRE. 1°, 1868, 25. HPerrer, JJ. 119, 422. Tuovret ).). HFracn, RhM. 
36, 316). According to these the consul Asinius Pollio would have written the 
first history of Greece in Latin (xparos “EAAnixhy ioroplay ‘Pwuaixds ovreypdyaro’, 
which is manifestly an error and must rest on a confusion (AvGcTscumip, RhM. 
46, 316 supposes a confusion with Pompeius Trogus); again we read of the same 
A. P.: ioropias ‘Pwpaixds ouvérater dv fiSNMows «f’, on the other hand of Pollio of 
Tralles that he composed a work wepl rod duguNov rijz Paynes wodduov by éwolduncar 
Kaicdp re xal Jlouwmos. Here it is evident that the history of the Civil War 
between Caesar and Pompey belongs rather to the consul, and that it is this work 
which is alluded to as the 17 books isropla:'Pwuaixal. GLaxporar, Unterss. zu 
Caes, u. 8. Forteetzern, Erl. 1888, has made the ‘important discovery’ that Asinius 
Pollio is the author of the bell. afr. (§ 197, 7) and the reviser and publisher of the 
Caesar-Hirtius remains (bell. gall. VIII, bell. civ., bell. alex.): will this theory 
really obtain any adherents ? 


4. On Pollio as an orator, both judicial and political (Hor. c. 2, 1, 18), subse- 
quently as a declaimer, see the passages in HMever, orat. rom.” p. 487-491 and 
FBtass, die griech. Bereds. von Alex. 141. Sen. epist. 100, 7 compositio Pollionts 
Asinii salebrosa et exsiliens et ubi minime exspectes relictura. denique omnia apud 
Ciceronem desinunt,apud Pollionem cadunt, exceptis paucissimis quae ad certum modum 
et ad unum exemplar cadstricta sunt. Quixt. 10, 1, 118 multa in Asisio Pollione 
inventio, summa diligentia, adeo ut quibusdam etiam nimia videatur, et consilii et animi 
satis; a nitore et iucunditate Ciceronis ita longe abest ut videri possit saeculo prior. See 
the account (exaggerated from the point of view of the speaker) in Tac. dial. 21 
(above n. 2), cf. 25 (numerosior Asinius). But in his rhetorical displays he was 
Aoridior aliquanto (Sex. contr. 4, praef. 3) than in his judicial speeches. Specimens 
of them are given by the elder Seneca; a collection of the fragments of the 
yedicial speeches in Mrree 1.1. 491. Among the latter the later ones are all de- 
fensive speeches. Pix. NH. praef. 31 cum diceretur Asinius Pollio orationes tn eum 
(Plancum, § 209, 8) parare quae ab ipso aut liberis post mortem Planci ederentur etc. 
The accounts of his style and his opposition to Cicero (Quint. 12, 1, 2) would 
characterise A. P. as an adherent of the Atticists (p. 245), from whom he is, 
however, distinguished by Quint. 10, 2, 7. 

5. Other prese-works by Pollio. Asa philosophical writer (or penman ?) Pollio 
is mentioned by Sey. ep. 100, 9. Asinius Pollio ad Caesarem I ap. Cuanis. Gh. 1) 
131,83. Cf.n.6. There are only three letters extant of a. 711/43, from A; P. to 
Cicero, Circ. fam. 10, 31-88. JHScu™avz, d. Sprachgebr. des A. P., in the Festschr. 
z. Karlsruher Philol.-Vers. 1882, 76. From Craris. GL. 1, &, 5, Prise. GL. 2, 
513, 7 and others, MHavcrr, op. 2, 67, infers the existence of grammatical works 
by A. P. to which he assigns his literary and aesthetic opinions (see below n. 6), 
also Cnaris. GL. 1, 97, 11 Astnaius in Valerium (i.e. Catullus, cf. § 214, 7 ad fin... 
Against this see Beaax, op. 2, 751. JStrxvr, de Prob. 71. 


~~ 
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6. Pollio as a critic. Sen. contr. 4, praef. 8 illud strictum eius (of A. P.) et 
acperum et rimis iratum in censendo (so OJann: incendio suo in the MSS., ingento suo 
Kirssiina) iudictum adeo cessabat (in the declamations of A. P.) ué in multis illi 
tenia opus easet quae ab ipso viz impetrabatur (cf. Pix. NH. 36, 338 Asinius Pollio 
Suit acris vehementiae). Some sharp criticisms on rhetoricians by As. in Sen. rhet. 
ss2 ed. Kiesst. p. 582% As his judgment on Cicero (§ 176, 1) was no doubt de- 
rived from the historias, so the one on Caesar's commentaries (Suet. Tul. 56; s© 
§ 196, 1) appears to be derived from the same source; the censure of Cicero (Ss. 
suas, 6, 15) is from a speech (Sev. 1.1.) and perhaps also the one on an expression of 
Labienus (Quist. 9, 8, 13, cf. ib. 4, 1, 11). Besides this, see Sugt. gramm. 10 Asinius 
Pollio in libro quo Sallustii scripta reprehendit (cf. § 206, 5). This ‘liber’ was 
possibly in the form of letters, cf. Grit. 10, 26, 1 Asinio Pollioni in quadam epistola 
quam ad Plancum (n.4) seripsit . . . dignum nota visum est quod (Sallustius) in 
primo historiarum ete. Cf.n.5. This ‘liber’ may have contained also his criticism 
on Cicero's style (Quint. 12, 1, 22) and his censure of the Paduan smack of Livy's 
diction (Quiyr. 1, 5,56. 8,1, 8), perhaps the rejoinder to a remark of Livy de 
oratoribus qui verba antiqua et sordida consectantur et orationis obscuritatem severi- 
fatem putant (Sex. contr. 9, 25, 26).—In general see JRTuorsecne, de C. A. P., Leid. 
1820. Drumany, GR. 2, 2. FJacon, A. P., Lib. 1852. OHenvecount, de vita, 
. gestis et scriptis A. P., Lowen 1858. Tevurrer, PRE. 1°, 1859. BLuzzaro, ricerche 
storiche su C, Asin. Poll., Padua 1867. FAAutarp, de Asin. Poll. vita et scriptis, 
Par. 1877. HPrrer, JJ. 119, 420. JHScumacz, Sprachgebr. des Asin. Poll. 
Munich? 1890. See addenda to § 197, 7. 


222. M. Valerius Messalla (a. 690/64 3.c.-761/8 a.p.) served 
Octavianus with fidelity and sincerity, but without debasing 
himself. Asan orator he was on a level with Pollio, but there 
was somewhat of hauteur and affectation about him, and he 
showed the jealous pride of a member of the old nobility. He 
subsequently busied himself with antiquarian and grammatical 
investigations e.g. concerning phonetics, and here he conde- 
scended to minute philological details. In his younger days he 
strongly felt the tendency of his time in admiring Greek litera- 
ture; he translated Greek, and himself wrote in Greek both in 
verse and prose (memoirs). 


1. M. Valerius M. f. (of the consul 693/61; sve § 171,12. BBorouesi, op. 1, 
407, Mowasen, ephem. epigr. 3, 4) Messalla Corvinus. Huirronxym. ad a. Abr. 
1958=695/59 Messala Corvinus orator nascitur et T. Livius Patavinus scriptor 
historicus; and ad a. Abr. 2027=764/11 a.p. Messala Corvinus ante biennium quant 
morerelur tla memoriam (cf. Piix. NH. 7, 90) ac sensum antistt ut viz pauca verba 
coniungeret, et ad extremum . . . tnedia se confecit, anno aelatis LNXII (Fre- 
herianus LXAVII), The date of his death (a.p. 11) is certainly wrong, as Ovid, 
who was exiled in Dec. 761/S a.p., was still at Rome when Messalla died (Oviv. 
Pont. 1, 7, 27-40): whence it is evid2nt that Messalla must have died not later than 
761/8 Supposing him to have been 72 years old, he must have been born a. 
680/65 or 690/64, and must have been of the same age as Cicero's son (Cic, Att. 1, 2, 
1), together with whom (and Horace, born end of 689/65) Messalla studied at 
Athens (a. 709/45 sq.), Messalla was appointed consul 1 Jan. 723/31, Cicero on the 
i lvs of September 724,30). KNirrenvey, op. 269. BBorciuesi, op. 1,408. HScuvrz, de 
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Val. Mess. aetate, Stettin 1886, is of opinion that in giving the date of Messalla’s 
birth (cf. § 148, 1) Hieronymus erred owing to a confusion of two pairs of consuls, 
viz. Caesare et Figulo (coss. 690/64) and Caesare et Bibulo (coss. 695/59). The state- 
ment in Tac. dial. 17 Corvinus in medium usque Augusti principatum 
duravit, is no doubt erroneous: see Niprerpry ].], 297. After the defeat at 
Philippi (a. 712/42) he went over to Antony, but was soon disgusted with his 
revels (Prix. NH. 33, 50. Cuanis. GL. 1, 129, 7 Messala contra Antonii litteras; ib. 
104,18 M. Messala de Antonii statuis) and made his peace with Octavianus (Arr. 
b. c. 4, 88), who received him with open arms and (a, 718/36 sqq.) employed him in 
several affuirs; a. 728/81 he was even appointed consul in the place of Antony. 
Messalla henceforth remained faithful to Octavianus, without, however, betraying 
his former friends and principles (cf. Prot. Brut. 53). TMepl "Acrcow vavapxioas 
(Arp. b. c. 4, 88). His victory on the Atax (§ 212, 1) over the Aquitanians on his 
birthday (Tin. 1, 7) and his triumph (ex Gallia, a. d. VII Kal. Oct.) 727/27. 
Hieron. chron. ad a. Abr. 1991=728/26: Messala Corvinus primus praefectus urbis 
factus sexto die magistratu se abdicavit, incivilem potestatem esse contestans ; cf. Tac. 
ann. 6, 11. Nirrexvey op, 283. Curator aquarum a. 743/11, Front. aq. 99 ef. 102. 
A. 752/2 he moved that Augustus should receive the title of pater patriae (Sur. 
Aug. 58). 


2. As early as 711/48 Cicero ad Brut. 1, 15, 1 writes of Messalla: care putes 
probitate, constantia, cura, studio reip. quidquam ili esse simile; ut eloquentia, qua 
mirabiliter excellit, vir in eo locum ad laudandum habere videalur. quamquam in 
hac ipsa sapientia plus apparet: ita gravi iudicio mullaque arte se exercuit in 
vertssimo genere dicendi. tanta autem industria est tantumque evigilat tn studio ut 
non maxima ingenio . . . gratia habenda videatur. The expression verissimum 
genus dicendi shows that Messalla had not joined the New Attic School, but 
followed the manner of Cicero. Cf. Tac. dial. 18 Cicerone mitior Corvinus et dulcior 
et in verbis magis elaboratus, Quixt. 10, 1, 118 Messala nitidus (cf. 1, 7, 35) et 
candidus et quodammodo praeferens in dicendo nobilitatem suam, viribus minor, SEN. 
controv. 2, 12,8 suit Messala exactissimi ingenii quidem in omni studiorum parte, 
latini utique sermonis observator diligentissimus. In Sex. apocoloc. 10, 2 he is called 
disertissinus cir. Scrt. Tib. 70 in oratione latina secutus est Corvinum Messalam, 
quem senem adolescens observarat, Messala orator is frequently mentioned in Puts. 
NH.: 7, 90. 10,52 and elsewhere. On Messala’s introductions see Quint. 4, 1,5 
and Tac. dial. 20 ad init. His speech against Aufidia (defended by Ser. Sulpicius, 
7 711, see § 174, 3) was known to Quintilian (10, 1, 22). See further Meren, 
orator. fragm. 2510. OGrurrr, quaest. Ann. (1878) 35. 


3. Quixt, 10, 5, 2 vertere graeca in latinum veleres nostri oratores optimum 
tudicabant . . . id Messalae placuit, multaeque sunt ab eo scriptae ad hunc modum 
orationes, adeo ut etiam cum illa Hyperidis pro Phryne difficillima Romanis subtili- 
tate contenderet. Hor. c. 3, 21, 9 socraticis madet sermonibus. He wrote bucolic 
poems in Greek and, as it seems, in the allegorical manner of Vergil'’s Bucolics: 
the author of catal. Verg. 9, (11; ef. § 230,5 n. 1) lauds them to the skies. On 
account of these or of other poems Prixy ep. 5, 3, 5 (above § 31, 1) places him 
among the erotic poets. The existence of Memoirs by Messalla (perhaps in Greek ) 
concerning the battle of Philippi etc. may be inferred from Prieur. Brut. 40, 42. 45, 
and Appian also seems to have used them (cf. e. g. b.c. 4, 88.121). Suet. Aug. 74 
Valerius Messala tradit ete. Pix. NH. 88, 50 Messala orator prodidit ete. Tac. 
anu. 4, 34. Paorny NH. in the ind. auct.of b.9 (ex . . . Messala Corvino). 33 (ex 
Corcino). 35 (er Messala oratore).— Prin. NH. 85, 8 extat Messalae oratoris indignatio, 
quae prohibuit inseri genti suae Laevinorum alienam imaginem.—Disquisitions in 
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epistolary form: Surr. gramm. 4 eosdem lilteratores vocitatos Messala Corvinus in 
quadam epistula ostendil. Quint. 1, 7,35 ideo minus Messala nitidus quia quosdam 
totos libellos non verbis modo singulis sed etiam litteris dedi? cf. ib. 23 Messala in 
libro de S littera. 9, 4, 88 quae futt causa et Servio . . . subtrahendae S litterae 
(at the end of a word, when the next word began with a consonant), quod repre- 
hendit Luranius (Veranius Berox, cf. § 199, 4), Messala defendit. Cf. ib. 1, 5, 15. 
Rscwoxt (leg. XII tab. p. 36) supposes this treatise rather to refer to Messala the 
augur (§ 199, 2). 

4. Poems in honour of Messalla: Tis. 1, 7 and others; a panegyric in Tis. 4, 1 
(sea § 245, 3). Elegia ad Messalam § 230, 5, n. 1.—In general see the treatises by 
CvHatt, Amsterd. 1820 If. LWixsr, Berl. 1829. JMJVaeroy, Groningen 1874. 
L¥Fostaing, Versailles 1878. Cf. also EBinxens, tibull. Blatter (Jena 1876) 49.— 
The treatise de progenie Augusti Caesaris, which bears the name of Messalla, 
is a production of the 15th cent., last edited by CHTzscuucxr, Lps. 1798, and 
RMecenxate, Rome 1820. Cf. HJoroax, Herm. 8, 426 and esp. CF Weser (and 
JCagrsar) de Mess. libello de pr. A., Marb. 1873. 74 II. 


Il. Poets. 
f 


‘ 223. The earliest of the poets of the Augustan period is L. 
i Varius Rufus (c. 680/74-740/14), an admirer of Caesar, then of 

Octavianus, on both of whom he composed epic poems: but his 
celebrity was chiefly obtained by his tragedy of Thyestes (a. 
725/29), and by his friendship with Vergil and Horace, especially 
by editing the former’s Aeneid. Of about the same age with 
him, and also a friend of Vergil, was Aemilius Macer of Verona 
(+ 738/16), the author of didactic poems in the manner of 
Nicander, Ornithogonia, Theriaca and probably also on a botanical 
subject (de herbis). 


1. That Varius was nearly of the same age with Helvius Cunna (§ 213, 2) and 
certainly older than Vergil, appears from Vexe. ecl. 9, 35 neque adhue Vario videor 
nec dicere Cinna digna. An epic poem on Caesar, de morte, specimens of which 
(12 hexameters) are given by Macr. 6, 1,39. 6, 2,19. FPR. 337. Hence Hor. sat. 
1, 10, 51 sorte epos acer ut nemo Varius ducit, An epic poem by Varius in praise ot 
the deeds of Agrippa (and Octavianus) is meant by Hor. c. 1, 6, 1-4, and this hope 
was fulfilled according to Porruyrio on Hor. ep. 1, 16, 25 versus ‘ Tene magis etc.’ 
- . « sunt nolissimo ex panegyrico Augusti; Acnom ib.: haec enim Varius de 
Augusto scripserat, As an epic poct he is mentioned together with Vergil by Hox. 
ep. 2, 3, 55, Perhaps he also wrote elegies; Porrn. on Hor. c. 1, 6, 1 fuit L. Varius 
ef ipse carminis et tragoediarum (but only his Thyestes is known) et elegorum (or 
eleyiarum) auctor, Vergilii contubernalis. As a tragic poet he is mentioned by 
Mart. 8, 18,7. When Horace wrote ep. 2, 1, 247 (c. a. 742/12) Varius was dead. 


2. A scholion in the Paris. 7530 s. VIII states (after the heading Incipit 
Thuesters Varit) Lucius Varius cognomento Rufus Thyesten tragoediam magna cura 
absolutam post actiacam victoriam Augusti ludis eius (a. 725/29 cf. Div 51, 19, 21) tm 
scaena edidit. pro qua fabula sestertium deciens (as a donation from the Emperur) 
accepit. FWScusrtpewix, RhM, 1, 108. 2, 638. A quotation from it in Quist. 3, 
db, 45. Two anapaestic fragments without mention of the play in Rissxcx, trag.* 
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229. Quixt. 10, 1, 98 Varii Thyestes cuilibet graecarum comparari potest, Tac. dial. 
12 nec ullus Asinii aut Messalae liber tam illustris est quam Medea Ovidii aut Varii 
Thyestes. Pritarorr. on Verg. ecl. 8,10 Varium, cuius exstat Thyestes tragoedia, 
onnibus tragicis praeferenda, Wrecker, Trag. 8 (1841), 1426. 


3. His relations to Augustus (Hor. ep, 2, 1, 245; he is probably also meant by 
Quint. 6, 3, 78 L. Vareus [30 in the MSS.} Epicurius, Caesaris. ie. of Augustus— 
amicus, § 51, 1), Maecenas (paneg. in Pis. 238 Maecenas tragico quatientem pulpita 
gestu evexit Varium ; cf. Mart, 8, 56, 21. 12, 4, 1), Horace (whom Varius introduced 
to Maecenas, Hor. sat. 1, 6, 55; cf. 1,5, 40. 93. 1, 9, 23. 1, 10,81. 2, 8,21. 68) 
and Vergil. A fvllower of the Epicurean Philodemos: AKoértz, RLM. 45, 172. 
For his edition of the Aeneid see § 2282. A work on Vergil, Quint. 10, 3, 8 
Vergilium paucissimos die composuisse versus auctor est Varius. Cf. Geir. 17, 10, 2 
amici familiaresque P. Vergilii in iis quae de ingenio moribusque eius memoriae 
tradiderunt.—On the tragedy of Tereus (the Progne of Grec. Corrarius, Ven. 1558), 
falsely ascribed to Varius, see Weicuert, de L. Vario 118.—A Weicurxt, de L. Varii 
«t Cassi Parmensis vita et carminibus, Grimma 1836. RUxcrr, de Valgii Rufi 
poematis (Hal. 1848) p. 296; L. Varii de morte eclogae reliquiae, Halle 1870, 78 II. 


4. Higronym. on Eus. Chron. a. Abr. 2001 (in the cod. Bern. 2002)=788/16 
Aemilius Macer Veronensis poeta in Asia moritur. Serv. Verg. ecl. 5, 1 Mopsus 
(intellegitur) Aemilins Macer Veronensis poeta, amicus Vergilii. Ovip. trist. 4, 10, 
43 saepe suas volucres legit mihi grandior aevo quaeque necet serpens, quae iuvet herba 
Macer, Carton. dist. 2, praef.: quodsi mage nosse laboras herbarum vires, Macer haec 
tibi carmina dicit, Quint. 10, 1,87 Macer et Lucretius legendt quidem, sed non ut 
phrasin . . . faciant ; elegantes in sua quisque materia, sed alter (Macer) humilis, 
alter difficilis, ib. 56 Nicandrum frustra secuti Macer atque Vergilius (cf. § 241, 1 
ad fin.) ? 12, 11, 27 neque post Lucretium ac Macrum Vergilius. 6, 8,96 Ovidius ex 
tetraslichon Macri carmine librum in malos poetas composuil (but cf. § 252, 3). Tin. 
2,6,1. Mant. astr. 2, 43. 


5. A hexameter from Macer Aemilius ornithogonias secundo quoted in Diomen. 
GL. 1, 874, 21; cf. Nox. 220, 18 Licinius Macer in ornithogonia, 518,25 Aemilius 
Macer in ornithoyoniae libro J. Isipor. orig. 12, 7,19. Scnor. Bern. Lucan. 9, 7U1 
serpentum nomina aut a Macro sumpsit de libris theriacon (nam duos edidit) aut etc. 
Cuanis. GL. 1, 81, 18 Macer theriacon ; cf. Istpor. orig. 12, 4, 24. RUsoer, Phil. 47, 
545. Other quotations of a more vague character ap. Serv. Aen. 1,435, Sciot. 
Bern. georg. 2, 160. Craris. GL, 1, 65, 7. 107, 4. 113, 11. 14, also 72,17. 100, 33; 
the two passages last cited and de dub. nom. GL. 5, 576, 5?) seem to be from his 
work on botany (Uncer p. 11). The fragments in FPR. 815. Macer de herbis was 
perhaps stil] known early in the Middle Ages: Binrens, PLM. 8,104: The work 
set down by Becker, catal. bibl. antiq. 74, no. 82 as Nucer de herbis in the catalogue 
of the convent library at Blaubeuren s. XI/XII must be the so-called Macer 
Floridus de viribus herbarum (see below); cf. also Becxer 1.1. 117, 481 liber Macri de 
virtutibus herbarum. Puiny NH. mentions Macer as one of his authorities on b. 9, 
10. 11. 17, and it is therefore probable (Uxcer p. 16) that also in b. 19, 21. 22. 
28. 29, 82, where the list of authorities mentions Licinius Macer in reference to 
a similar subject, we have the same confusion of names as in Non. 220, 18 and 
Diomen. GL. 1, 869, 15 (above § 156, 6).—For Macer in general see Brouxuusivs 
on Tib, 2, 6. p. 274. Marrer, Verona illustr. 3, 2,41. RUnexe, de Macro Njcandri 
imitatore, Fried]. 1845.—The name of Macer Floridus or (Aemilius) Macer is 
erroneously given to the composition (in hexameters) of a certain French phy- 
sician Odo Magdunensis (of Meun-sur-Loire) de viribys herbarum. X ; see AEprnt, 
Lit. d. MA. 8, 351. VRose, Hermes 6, 63. 
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224. P. Vergilius Maro was born at Andes near Mantua on 
Oct. 15, 684/70, in modest circumstances, but received a careful 
education. When, a. 713/41 and 714/40, his paternal estate had 
repeatedly been granted to veteran soldiers of Octavianus, the 
intercession of influential friends effected either restitution or 
indemnification. After that time, Vergil lived partly at Rome, 
partly in Campania (at Naples), in many ways impeded by his 
weak health, but gradually becoming possessed of comfortable 
means. After the completion and publication of his Bucolica 
(€13/41-715/39) and Georgica (717/37-724/30), and when the 
Aeneid was already far advanced (he began it 725/29), Vergil 
wished to go to Athens and Asia for the further elaboration of 
his work, but at Athens he was persuaded by Augustus to return, 
and soon afterwards fell ill and died at Brundisium, Sept. 21, 
735/19, shortly before the close of his fifty-first year. 


1. Sources. a) Vita Vergilii decommentario Valeri Probi sublata, in HKe1, 
M. Valerii Probi comm. (Halle 1848) p. 1 and in Reirrerscnerp’s Suetonius p. 42 
cf, p. 398. OJaun's Persius p. cxu1. This is a carelessly made abstract, but 
keeps free from fabulous fictions; ARugse, de commentario Vergil. Probi p. 24. 
Rissecx, JJ. 87, 351.—b) Donatus’ vita Vergilii ap. Reirrerscugip 1.1. p. 54 
and HHacew suppl. vo). 4, 734; various readings from a Paris MS. in EWovrrtiy, 
Phil. 24, 153. It is prefixed to Aelius Donatus' commentary on Vergil (§ 409, 4), 
and i8 mostly derived, as is shown by diction and style, from Suetonius de viris 
illustribus, who himself owed most to the conscientious Asconius (§ 295, 2), who 
was in his turn “indebted to the works of L. Varius (§ 223, 3) and C. Melissus 
(n. 4); it contains much valuable information, but is interpolated with additions 
from the commentary of Servius, especially several nonsensical fictions of the 
Middle Ages, which in the later MSS. are added to the original text. Cf. 
Reirrerscueip 1.1. 399. Hagen 11.676. JWBrck, JJ. 133, 502, The metrical work 
of Phocas is entirely dependent on Donatus’ vita: see § 472, 4.—c) Hirronyavs on 
Euseb. Chron. ad a. Abr. 1948. 1959. 1964. 1999 (or to the vears immediately follow- 
ing). Also from Suetonius.—d) The vita bearing the name of Servius (prefixed 
to his commentary on the Aeneid), but which is not the genuine life mentioned by 
Servius in his introduction to the Bucolics p. 8, 25. 29 Tui10; see Reirrerscnxip 
1.1. 399. ORissecx in his edition of the text of Vergil p. vi1.—Finally we possess 
a vita of slight value in some MSS. of Vergil, e.g. two Bernese, a Monacencis and 
a Reginensis; see Reirrerscuerp 1.1.52. Hagen 1.1. 745. A vita (without value) 
from a MS. at St. Paul in Carinthia s. VIII MPerscnsnic, Wien. Stud. 4, 168.— 
HNettiesuir, ancient lives of Vergil: with au essay on the poems of V., Lond. 1879. 


2. Name. The inscriptions of the Republic and the first centuries of the 
Christian era are in favour of Vergilius (not Virgilius), s0 also the older MSS., e.g. 
the Medicean, and the Greeks also write almost invariably BepyQuos or Ovepyidos. 
The earliest dated instance of the spelling Virgilius is saec. V a.p. (see § 499, 1). 
In the Middle Ages, from about saec. IX, the spelling Virg. began to be favoured, 
chiefly because of fictitious derivations of the name (from virgo or virga), and in 
the 14th and 15th centuries this became quite victorious. But even then Angelus 
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Politianus proved it to be an error. It has been defended by FScuu tz, orthogr. 
quaestt. (Paderb. 1855) p. 42. -JOsxrpicx, Studd. z. lat. Orthogr., Minst. 1879, 18; 
WechrfK1Ph. 1889, 848, On the other side see EHtsxrr, JJ. 77, 860. HHaoen, 
ib, 95, 608. TaCreizenacn, ib. 97, p. 294. FRitscut, op. 2, 779. Cf. TaBerar, 
Phil. 28, 441. - JPont, in the Progr. of Linz am Rhein 1871, 14. But in German 
(and correspondingly in Eng. Fr. Ital. etc.) the poet is called ‘ Virgil.’ 


3. For the data as to the life of Vergil see esp. Risuzcx in his edition of the 
text (Bibl. Teubn. Lps. 1867) p. viu1, cf. also GTuito introd. to his ed. Vergil’s 
mother was called Magia Polla. His father was mercennarius or figulus and by 
his exertions gradually made a small fortune. The poet received his instruction 
at Cremona, after 696/58. After the assumption of the toga virilis (15 Oct. 
099/55, § 203, 1) he went to Milan, and in 701/53 to Rome, where he studuit apud 
Epidium oratorem (§ 211, 4) cum Caesare Augusto (vita Bern.), though he pleaded 
only once. He engaged all the more zealously in the study of philosophy, in which 
he and (Alfenus) Varus (§ 208, 3) attended the Epicurean Siro (Zelpw», MHacrt, op. 
3,334 and Mapvice on Cic. fin. p. 336); he likewise studied mathematics and natural 
philosophy, also medicine. May he have lived in the neighbourhood of Taren- 
tum?? Pror. 8, 84,67. EHeypesrxicn in the commentatt. philol. semin. Lips. 
(1874), 20. It is not known when he returned to his native place. A. 718/41 the 
allotments of agri were extended from Cremona to the neighbouring territory of 
Mantua by the limitator Octavius Musa, and Vergil’s paternal estate was assigned 
to a centurio called Arrius, Asinius Pollio and Cornelius Gallus interceded with 
Octavianus, At the end of the Perusine war, Octavianus replaced Pollio in Gallia 
transpadana by Alfenus Varus,a man devoted to him, who indeed promised to 
protect Vergil, but did not prevent the primipilaris Milienus Toro from possessing 
himself of his paternal estate, on which occasion Vergil was nearly killed by a 
certain Clodius, Vergil and his father then fled to an estate formerly belonging 
ta Siro (Catal, 10). Cornelius (Gallus) and (Aemilius?) Macer advised him to go 
to Rome, where the poet, who had meanwhile become known through his Bucolics, 
was indemnified through Maecenas’ intercession, perhaps in Campania (estate 
near Nola, Geut. 6, 20,1). At the end of 715/89 Vergil was already so familiar 
with Maecenas that he could introduce Horace into his circle. A. 717/37 both 
met on the Iter Brundisinuin, Hor. sat. 1,5, 40. Horace addressed to Vergil c. 1, 
3 (a wporeyzwrixdv for an Athenian journey of Vergil’s, not for the last), 1, 24. 
4, 12? Cf. Becuecer, coniectanea, Bonn 1878, 14. EWotrr.ix, Phil. 89, 367. 
—The rest of Vergil’s life is not remarkable for any events of public interest. 
Donat. vita 35 (51) dum Megara . . . ferventissimo sole cognoscil languorem 
nactus ext eumque non intermissa navigatione (from Greece to Italy) auzit ita wl 
aegrior aliquanto Brundisium appelleret, ubi diebus paucis obiit, XI Kal. Oct. C. Sentvo 
Q. Lucretio coss, Cf. Hinaon. ad a. 2000. Ossacius Neapolim translata sunt, A life of 
52 years js assigned to him by Donatus and the vita in HHaexs, JJ. Suppl. 4, 745; 
also AL. 560, 566. (PLM. 4, 129. 180).—The plot of land on which Vergil's grave was 
situated lecume subsequently the property of Silius Italicus (§ 281, 12 1. 9, 320, 1; 
cf. Mant. 11, 48,49). ECuccnia, la tomba di Virg., Turin 1888. 


4. Personal appearance. Downarvs’ vita 8 (19) corpore et statura futt 
grandi, aquilo colore, facie rusticana, varia valetudine. nam plerumque a stomacho 
(Hox, sat. 1,5, 49) et @ faucibus ac dolore capitis laborabat, sanguinem etiam sacpe 
reiecit, His portrait us a frontispiece to his works: Mart, 14, 186 Ipsius e¢ cullus 
prima tabella gerit, We do not possess any trustworthy portraits of the poet. Cf. 
Beawourts, rom. Ikonogr, 1,246. DComrarsrts, Virgilio 1,184. Portrait on the 
musaic at Tréves, representing the Muses (Arch. Ges. Berlin, Sitz. 9. Dec. 1888). 
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Donatos’ vita 16 (27) in sermone tardissimum ac paene indocto similem eum fuisse 
Melissus tradidit. ib. 28 (43) pronuntiabat autem (his compositions) cum suavifate tum 
lenociniis miris. 


5. Personal circumstances, Donatus’ vita 18 (24) possedit prope centiens 
sestertium ex liberalitatibus amicorum (Hor. ep. 2, 1, 246 with Scuor. Marr. 8, 56, 5. 
Serv. Aen. 6, 862) habuitgue domum Romae Esquiliis iuzta hortos Maecenatianos, 
quamquam secessu (Tac. dial. 18) Campaniae Siciliaeque plurimum uleretur. As 
Vergil lived very moderately, he might easily leave a considerable fortune. 
Donatus 87 (56) heredes secit ex dimidia parte Valerium Proculum fratrem alio 
patre, er quarta Augustum, ex duodecima Maecenatem, ex reliqua (each '/,,) L. 
Varium et Plotium Tuccam, Vergil had never been married. 


225. Vergil was a childlike, innocent and amiable character, 
tender, sincere, and peaceful, a good son and faithful friend, 
honourable and high-minded, full of devotion both to persons 
and ideal interests, but not competent to grapple with the tasks 
and difficulties of practical life. If he had enemies notwith- 
standing, they were not personal adversaries, but opponents in 
regard to his political and literary position. Something similar 
to his personal character may be traced in his works. He is 
most successful in such subjects as call for or admit of a genial 
treatment, for instance, inanimate nature, his native country, 
family-ties, or love. But, weak and pliable as he was, and 
groping for his themes without the sure instinct of genius, he 
allowed himself to be led on to subjects for which his talent was 
imperfectly adapted. He collected his materials for these, and 
studied the Greek authors with the pertinacity of a scholar; he 
worked up his design and polished his diction deliberately and 
exactingly with the industry of a miniature-painter, and he did 
actually obtain—in the opinion of his contemporaries and ot 
the following centuries—the highest honours both for epic and 
didactic poetry, and his manner and style became for a long 
period the models for Roman poets. 


1, See for the details of the above characterisation Teurret, PRE. 6, 2648. 


2. His character asa man. Horace (sat. 1, 5, 54) calls Vergil optimus and (ib. 
1, 5, 40) anima candida. See Donatus’ vita, e.g. 11 (22): ef ore et animo tam probum 
constat ut Neapoli WapOevias culgo appellatus sit ac si quando Romae, quo rarissime 
commeabat, viseretur in publica sectantes demonstrantesque se sublerfugerel in proximum 
fectum, There is nothing in the scandal recorded by Dosatvs 9 (20) on his love- 
uttuir with his favourite slave Alexander (=Alexis in ec]. 2. Marr. 5, 16, 2, on 
which see Friedlander) and with Kebes, as well as with Plotia Hieria, an amica of 
L, Varius (HHaces in Risseck's prolegg. p. vi, who might also have quoted the 
(jreek name as evidence; see also EWourriix, Phil. 24, 154). Tb. 12 (23) bona 
catusdam exulantis offerente Augusto non sustinuil accipere. 


~ 
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8. Donat. 48 (61) obtrectatores Vergilio numquam defuerunt. As such he men- 
tions Numitorius with his Antibucolica (§ 226, n. 1), the Aeneidomastix of Carvilius 
Pictor (Serv. ecl. 2, 23 hunc versum male distinguens Vergiliomastix viluperat), 
Herennius, who tantum vitia eius, Perellius Faustus, who furta (eius) contrazit. 
sunt et Q. Octavi Avili duoerhrwv (homoeotheleuton in the MSS.) octo volumina, quae 
quos et unde versus (ranstulerit continent, ib. 48-45 (61-63). To these we should add 
Bavius and Mevius (§ 233, 2), Anser a partisan of Antony (very doubtful, see 
below § 283, 3), Cornificius (§ 209, 2 ad fin.), subsequently Caligula (Suver. Cal. 34) 
and others. Echoes of these hostile criticisms in Macnr. sat. 1, 24, 6. 3, 10-12 and 
especially 5, 8-16 on supposed furta by Vergil. On the other hand, Asconius 
Pedianus wrote a liber contra obtrectatores Vergilii, Donatus 46 (64). Cf. Rin- 
BECK’s prolegomena 96 and below § 295, 2. 


4. Hor. sat. 1, 10, 45 molle atque facetum Vergilio annuerunt . . . Camenae. 
Descriptions of inanimate nature occur in the ec]. and georg., also Aen. 5, 213. 9, 
435. 11, 68; of a semi-idyllic character are also Aen. 4, 803 sqq. 11, 456; cf. 12, 473. 
He describes some plants ina strikingly picturesque manner, EMrver, Gesch. d. 
Botanik 1, 374. His patriotic warmth ge. 2, 186. Aen. 6, 809. 812. He sym- 
pathises with family happiness and the grief of a mother ge. 2, 523. Aen. 6, 
G80. 8, 408. 9, 283. 475; cf. also the pathetic passage on Marcellus at the end of 
Aen. 6 (860). The whole fourth book of the Aeneid attests Vergil’s sense of love, 
and this may be pronounced the most succeasful part of the whole. There is 
hardly a trace of sarcasm in Vergil, see WHertzserc on Aen. 12, 821. But cf. 
also p. 445, 1. 27. All his characters bear the stamp of mild humanity, free from 
harshness and ruggedness, but also devoid of energy. ECouiitirux, la couleur 
locale dans l'Enéide, Par. 1881, has counted in Vergil 20 expressions for joy and 
happiness occurring in 314 passages, egainst 58 which express pain and sorrow, 
in 1071 passages! 


5. Quint. 10, 3, 8 Vergiliam paucissimos die composuisse versus auctor est Varius 
(§ 223, 3); cf. ib. 10, 1, 86 curae et diligentiae vel ideo in Vergilio plus (than in 
Homer) est quod ei fuit magis laborandum et quantum eminentibus vincimur forlasse 
aequalitate pensamus (but this very aequalitas, if there is nothing to interrupt it, 
ends by becoming monotonous), Get, 17, 10,2. Donar. vita 22 (33) cf. 34 (19). 
To the Georgics Vergil devoted at least 7 years, and on the Aeneid he had already 
bestowed at least 10 and thought of devoting to it another friennium continuum 
(Donatus 35 = 51), after which time he wished to leave off writing and to devote 
himself to a contemplative life (ut religua vita lantum philosophiae vacaret, Doxat. 
11). Writing poetry was to him a labour, the end of which he longed to see. 
‘The uupractical scholar often betrays himself in Vergil’s poems, e.g. ge. 1, 281. 3, 
26. 4,408, PuWaayer in Heyne’s ed. 4 p. 590. WHertzsere on Aen. 8, 660. 708. 
726. As to his want of originality, see our observations on each of his poems and 
the collections by FUxsixus, Virgilius collatione graecorum scriptorum illustratus, 
Antv. 1568, Leov. 1747. FGEn)cuuorr, études greeques sur Virgile, Paris 1825 ITI. 
- Also WRuianecx in his brother's edition. « RWountver, Einfl. des Lucrez. auf die 
Dichter der august. Zeit I (Virgil), Greifsw, 1876. 


6. In his political views, Vergil was a thorough Augustan. It is true, he 
fondly glances back at Rome's great past (Vergilius, amantissimus velustatis, Quint. 
1,7, 15), but in his own time he rejoices above allat the restoration of peace and takes 
every opportunity of praising the . mew order. Yet he has ben spared 
the charge of servility whiehy Horace with so much noise, 
perhaps because he ‘accountable. Compared 
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with Antony, the cause of Octavianus appears also to Vergil (see above p. 403, n. 1) 
to be the national cause, Aen. 8, 685 sqq. <A philosophical theory of life is 
nowhere prominent; here also all is resolved into tender-heartedness, See how- 
ever ALDEXHOVEN, fiber den virgilischen Fatalismus, Ratezeb. 1850. RDuigrscn, 
theologumenon Vergilianorum particula, Grimma 1808. GBorssier, la religion 
romaine 1 (Par. 1874), 250. 178. 


7. Language, metre etc, (see also below under the separate works): Indices 
verborum by NErytnearcs, CRvarvs and others see § 231, 10. GAKocu (and 
KEGrorars), Worterb. zu Verg., Hanov. * 1885. JBGresenoven, a special vocabu- 
lary to Virg., Lond. 1883. Pa Wacner, quaestt. Verg. in Heyne's ed. 4, p. 383.— 
RWorxe, alte Formen bei V., Wien. Stud. 8, 131. EvFristwanter, die Deklin. der 
griech. Eigennamen bei Verg., Baden 1867. ESixcrt, die nom. propria (Greek 
forms) in der Aen., Budweis 1887. Prrersson and Upporex, de syntaxi Verg, 
quaestt., Upsala 1853. + PuSpirra, quaestt. Verg. (on the use of the plural to 
designate a single object or conception), Gétt. 1867. » FSass, de numero plurali (in 
Verg.), Kiel 1873. ESryss, d. Plur. der substant. Abstr. in V.s Aen., Iglau 1882. 
FAxrtoixe, de casuum syntaxi vergil., Par. 1883. CRantz, der Accus, bei V., Daren 
1871. HDirrer, der Dativ bei V., Innsbruck 1873. HKerx, z. Gebr. d. Abl. b. V., 
Schweinfurt 1881. CScutcer, quaestt. Verg. (c. 2: de abl. usu V.), Greifsw. 1883. 
WvSrerrzer, d. Gebr. des Inf, bei Verg., Nordhausen 1875. + CaJAnicxe, die sog. 
Gricismen im Gebr. des Inf. bei Verg., Oberhollabrunn 1874. FMarxnegr, de 
infinitivi usu Verg., Leipz. (Agram) 1877. HKracsz, de Verg. usurpatione 
infinitivi, Halle 1878. EWeissenpony, d. Satz u. Periodenbau in V.s Aen., Mihl- 
hausen i/Th. 1879. JLryv, Verg. quaestt. spec. I: de temporum asu (that is on the 
peculiar use of the praes. hist. and perf.), Saarbriicken 1877; ZfGW. 36, 111. 
Piacex, de ne in compositis in Verg. Aen., Budweis 1882. MKrarrr, z. Wort- 
stellung V.s, Goslar 1887. PvBottexsterx, d. Wortstellung, bes. die Stell. d. 
Prapp. in V.s Aen., Dramb. 1880. Uber die Wortsymmetrie i. d. Aen. JKviéata, 
neue Beitr. z Erkl. d. Aen. (1831) 274; ab. d. Alliteration in d. Aen. (with great 
exaggerations), ib, 298,—SrSopresx1, Vergil u. Ovid nach ihren Gleichnissen, 
Lemberg 1861. + TuEprr.ix, die Vergleichungen V.s, Lahr 1862. * WHorneostn., 
die Gleichnisse bei V., Ratzeb. 1670. House, de comparationibus Verg., Dasseld. 
1876. - AKronxp1i, quae potiss, V. similitudinibus illustraverit, Prerau 1878. 
GKorrtscx, de comparatt. Verg., Lyck 1879. Caspers, de comparatt. Verg., 
Hagenau 1883. Zomrwanx, BlfdbayrGW. 1870, 221. CGJacon, de epithetorum 
nonnullorum ap. Verg. vi et natura, Cologne 1529; quaestt. epicae, Quedlinb. 1839. 
LCnovevits, epitheta ornantia ap. Verg. et posteriores I, Konigsb. 1865. Lenzner, 
ib. Personificationen in V.s Ged., Gitersloh 1876. WHertznero’s Aeneis (Stuttg. 
1859) p. xiv (on V.’s employment of hypallage, metonymy and _ hendiadys). 
RBraumOures, ib. Tropen u. Figuren in V.s Aen., Berl. 1877.82 I]. TalLaprwio, 
de V. verborum novatore I, Neustrelitz 1469, H Lowe, de elocutione Verg., Grimma 
1873. Cf. also § 282, 6.—On Vergil’s great care in polishing his lines, see 
LMG iver; de re metr. 140. 183, 190. + Also WGossrav, de hexam. Verg. in his ed. 
MW Drosiscn, Lpz. SBer. 1866, 75. 1868, 18. 138, 1871, 1. 1872, 1. 1878, 7. 
CScnaprn, de georg. a Verg. emend. 39. - TaBint, hist. hex. lat. 39. J WCroven, 
the hexameter of V., Boston 1890. PKtkingcxr, de penthem. et hephthenimere 
caesuris a Verg. (esp. in ecl. et georg.) usurpatis, Halle 1882. JWatser, ZfdG. 33, 
1 (caes. x. rpir. rpox.). IDraueim, de Verg. arte rhythmica, JJ. 129,70. TuFnran- 
zx, d. Untersch. des Hex. b. V., u. Hor., Crefeld 1881, EAtarecut, wicderholte 
Verse u. Versteile b. V., Herm. 16, 398 (with addenda, Z{GW. 36, Jahresber. 
243). 
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226. The extant poems of Vergil are in the following list 
arranged according to the date of their composition. 


The number of lines in the whole of the Vergilian poems is given in an 
epigram (AL. 717 PLM. 4, 178) as 12,847. Our Vergil MSS. give 12,912 lines. On 
the variation see TaBint, Buchwesen, 174. 


1) Bucolica, ten poems. written 713/41-715/39, imitations, 
partly almost translations, of Theokritos, but with an artificial 
udmixture of persons and events of contemporaneous history. 
The symmetrical composition of these poems cannot be doubted, 
but neither can a uniform strophic arrangement be demonstrated. 


1, Donatus’ vita 19 (80) cum res romanas incohasset offensus materia (cf. Serv. 
ecl. 6, 8 Aeneidem aut gesta regum Albanorum, quae coepta omisil nominum asperitate 
deterritus) ad bucolica transiit, maxime ut Asinium Pollionem Alfenumque Varum et 
Cornelium Gallum celebraret, quia in distribulione agrorum . . . indemnem se 
praestitissent, 25 (40) bucolica triennio . . . perfecit. Cf. Pros. p. 7,7 K. cum certum 
siteum, ut Asconius Pedianus dictt, XXVIII annos natum,—i.e. end of 712/42—bucolica 
edidisse ; cf. Sxrv. ecl. p. 8,26 Th. Servius’ vita Verg. p. 2,8 Th. tunc et proposuit 
Pollio ut carmen bucolicum scriberet, quod eum constat triennio scripsisse et emendasse. 
Don. 26 (41) bucolica eo successu edidit ut in scena quoque per cantores crebro pronun- 
tiarentur (cf. Tac. dial. 18. Serv. ecl. 6,11). 43 (61) prolatis bucolicis Numitorius 
quidam rescripsit antibucolica, duas modo eclogas, sed insulsissime, rapydioas, quarum 
prioris tnilium est ‘Tityre, si toga calda tibi, quo legmine fagi?’, sequentis ‘ Dic 
miht, Damoela, cutum pecus? anne latinum? non, verum Aegonis nostri sic rure 
locuntur.’ The individual poems are called in the MSS. eclogae (eglogae): cf. § 29, 1. 
273, 1. Amongst them, ecl. 10 is confessedly the last composed; ecl. 1 and 9, 
4 and 8, and 6 contain hints for fixing their date of composition; of 5 it may at 
least be stated that it was written after 2 and 3, in both of which, and in ecl. 7, 
which is similar, the bucolic subject-matter is least alloyed with historical 
allusions, for which reason they are perhaps the earliest pieces of the whole 
collection. See Rinseck, prolegg. p.1. CScnapxr (JJ. 89, 683. 769; de ecl. Verg. 
interpr. et emend., Posen 1872; de georg. a Verg. emendatis, Berl. 1878; in his 
introd. to Ladewig's ed.; symb. Joachim. [Berl. 1880} 1, 8; JB. 1882 2, 183) has 
advanced the erroneous opinion that ecl. 4. 6. 10 are considerably later than 
the others which were composed between 712/42-716/88, and that they were 
not written until between 727/27-729/25. Against this see Rissecx 1). p. 18. 
RBirscnorsky, quibus temporibus quoque ordine Verg. eclogas composuerit, 
Stokerau 1876. EKrause, quib. tempp. quoque ordine Y. ecl. scripserit, Berl. 
1884. APuzyaopr, de ecl. V. tempp., Berl. 1886. AFxitcurnreup, de V. buc. 
tempp., Lpz. 1886. The Bucolica appear to have been published separately at first 
and they had separate headings (ecl. 6, 12). From georg. 4, 566 it is evident 
that in publishing the whole collection Vergil himself assigned the first place 
to ec). 1, and thus. perhaps the whole arrangement may be due to him; cf. Ov. 
am. 1, 15, 25. 

2. With regard to Theokritos the eclogues show a procedure very much like 
the contamination in the poets of palliatae (§ 16, 9): e.g. ecl. 8 is constructed after 
Theokritos id. 4 and 5; ecl. 8 after Theokr. id. 1 and 2. A comparison with the 
Greek poet is rarely in favour of the Roman imitator, and in many places it is 
very evident how Theokritos is spoilt, cf. e.g. 8,43 by the side of Theokr. 3, 18. 
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Altogether these rustic poems are the least successful works of the poet; they are 
devoid of all rustic freshness, the heavy air of the study is rather suggested in the 
affected formality of the style, the superficiality of the characterisation, the want 
of dramatic life, the confusion between the ostensible and the deeper meaning, and 
the constant admixture of things unsuited to the Graeco-Sicilian form which the 
poet has adopted. Tityrus (ecl. 1) and Menalcas (ecl. 5. 9) properly denote Vergil 
himself, Daphnis (ecl. 5) is Caesar; in ecl. 8, 84 there is a sudden transition from 
bucolic surroundings to Pollio and Bavius and Mevius (§ 225, 3) etc. Ecl. 4, the 
bombastic and exaggerated prophecy of a new golden age, is entirely foreign to 
the bucolic style. Cf. CPetzr, Gesch. Roms 3, 105.—Gext. 9, 9, 4 sqq. GAGesBaver, 
de poett. graec. bucol., imprimis Theocriti, carmm. in eclogis a V. expressis, vol. I, 
Lps. 1861; quatenus V. in epithetis imitatus sit Theocritum, Zwickau 1663. 
EBcrrner, d. Verh. v. V.s ec]. zu Theokr., Insterb. 1873. 


8. The fashionable theory of strophic composition was applied to the eclogues 
by ORiszecx, JJ. 76, 65, and subsequently in his editions; likewise WH Kotsrer, 
V.s Eklogen in ihrer stroph. Gliederung nachgewiesen mit Commentar, Lpz. 1882. 
RMaxa, ad stroph. Verg. compositionem (zu ecl. 10), Trebitsch 1878; d. stroph. 
Glieder. in V.s ecl. 2.u. 10 nachgewiesen, Treb. 1882, Cf. RPsirer, JJ. 91, 344. 
95, 456. 97, 167. Werstrnat, griech. Metrik 2 (1868), xv111 and the sober opinion 
of Pa Waexsar, Phil. Suppl. 1, 896. This hypothesis cannot hold its ground against 
an unprejudiced examination of the eclogues themselves. That which is a matter 
of course in the amoebeean songs (e.g. 8, 60. 7,21) should not be extended to the 
poems as a whole. Sce also Mapvie, adv. 2, 29.110. Haaa, de ratione strophica 
carm. buc. Verg., Berl. 1875. 


4. Vergil’s rustic poems (text, trans]. and explanation) by J HVoss (I and II 
Buc., II and IV Georg.) Altona 1789-97 (71800-8380) IV. Ecl. and georg. by 
Cu Antuon, Lond.? 1882. By ASipawicx, Cambr. 1887. Virg. Buc. erkl. v. EGiasen, 
Halle 1876. Kotstrr’s commentary on the buc. see n. 8.—A translation by 
CNOstaxper, Stuttg. 1634 and 1858. FWGentne, V.s Ek). metr. bers. m. Einl. 
tb. V.s Leben u. Fortleben als Dichter u. Zauberer etc., Lpz.? 1855. A translation 
(with georg. and youthful poems) by WBinper, Stuttg. 1856 and HDirtscnxe (ecl. 
and georg.), Stuttg. 1884. In English verse by CSCatventey, Camb. 1866. 
SPatmer, Lond. 1883. 


5. PHorxwannx-Peertxamp, ad Virgilium (ecl. and georg.), Mnemos. 10, 1. 
118. 229. 367. TuLapewie, Beurteilung der Peerlkampechen Bem. z. d. )iund). 
Gedd. V.s, Neustrelitz 1864. 


6. CScnaren, de eclogis Verg. interpretandis et emendandis, Posen 1872. 
EGuasxr, V. als Naturdichter u. Theist; Einl. zu Buk. u. Georg., Giitersloh 1880. 
—GBirrart, Beitr. z. Erkl. u. Krit. d. V. (ecl. 1 und 2), Prague 1869 (=Abh. d. k. 
bohm. Ges. d. Wiss. 6, 2). : FDCuanauiox, Virgil and Pollio, an essay on V.s ecl. 
2-5, Basle 1876. PWFrermé.ier, die messianische (! see however § 231, 4) Weis- 
sagung in V.secl. 4, Metten 1852, GFScnémaxn, op. 1, 50. LGresesrecut, Damaris 
2 (1861), 197. WGrsaarpt, Zf{GW.28, 561. RHorrmans, de V. ecl. [V. interpretanda, 
Rossleben 1877. TuPrtss, JJ. 101, 146. 115,69. PAH Wiss«rs,de Verg. ecl. quarta, 
Minst. 1874. OHxcurncuavs, de V. ecl. IV, Minst. 1875. OGrurrr, Culte und 
Mythen 1, 687. MSoxwrao, z. Erkl. virg. Ekl. (4 and 10), Frankf. a/O. 1886. 
RMaxa, ZfoG. 84, 249. On ecl. 6 GKerrxer, ZfGW. 82, 385. HFeacn, JJ. 
117, 633. CScnaprr, ib. 859. On ecl. 8 FCGossst, de V. ecl. VIII, de Theoer. id. 
I et II etc., Warendorf 1862. JVaunrex, Berl. ind. lect. 1888. EvLeutscn, Phil. 
22,214. RPsiren, JJ. 89, 456. JHvemen, ZfoG. 28, 421. On ec). 2. 4. 10 EGraser, 


~ 
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Verh. der Geraer Phil.-Vers. (Lpz. 1879) 55; phil. Anz. 9, 646; JJ. 121, 247. 
GGrvers, die 10 Ec). des V. eine Parodie, Verden 1864 (also Pa Waones, JJ. 91, 
773). H¥Ftacn, JJ. 119, 791.—StSrerrast, Archaismen u. Vulgarismen in Vs ecl., 
Mitterb. 1884. KBrayprt, de re metr. in ecl. V.,in the Festschr., Salzwedel 1882. 
—Literary reviews (on the Ecl, und Georg.) by H and TaFxitzecusr, JB. 1878, 308. 
1874/75 1, 254. 1876 2, 128. 1877 2, 76. CScuarer ib. 1882 2, 112. Bee also 
§ 228, 9 ad fin. Edition by FHermes, Dessau 1890. Ecl. 4: CPascat, Turin 1868. 
Ecl, 8: M. Soxytae, Wschr{K1]Ph. 1885, 1413. 


227. 2) Georgica, four books, written 717/37-724/30. The 
first book treats of agriculture, the second of the cultivation of 
trees, the third of domestic animals, and the fourth of bees. It 
is a didactic poem, written at the behest of and dedicated to 
Maecenas, but on a subject so well suited to the personal inclina- 
tions and gifts of the poet, that in it the pre-eminent qualities of 
the Vergilian muse were able to develop themselves most freely 
and luxuriantly. The subject is treated with evident love and 
the enthusiasm which belongs to thorough knowledge, and 
glorified and idealised as much as its character permitted, so 
that even the didactic parts are not essentially different in tone 
from those which are purely poetical. The poem has thus been 
rendered the most perfect of the larger productions of Roman 
art-poetry. 


1. Donatus’ vita 20 (81) deinde (after his Buc.) edidit georgica in honorem 
Maecenatis. 25 (40) yeorgica septem . . . perferit annis. (cf. Serv. vita Verg. 
p. 2, 9 Th. item proposuit Maecenas georgica, quae scripsit emendavitque seplem annis.) 
27 (42) georgica reverso post actiacam victoriam Augusto atque Atellae reficiendarum 
faucium causa commoranti per continuum quadriduum legit, suscipiente Maecenate 
legendi vicem quotiens interpellaretur tpse vocis offensione. We see that the work 
was quite ready (about the middle of a. 725/29); it was fit for publication and 
may have been so for several months already. That the publication was then not 
delayed much longer, appears probable on account of the beginning of the 
elaboration of the Aeneid. A second edition by Vergil himself may be inferred 
from Serv. ecl. 10. 1 fuit autem (Cornelius Gallus, see § 232) amicus Vergilit, adeo 
ut quartus georgicorum (liber) a medio (1. $15 sqq.) usque ad finem eius laudes teneret, 
quas postea (after Gallus’ disgrace and death, a. 727/27) tubente Augusto in Aristact 
fabulam commutavit. See on georg. 4,14 sciendum . . . ultimam partem huius 
libri esse mutatam, nam laudes Galli habuit locus ille qui nunc Aristaei et Orpher 
continet fabulam, quae inserta est postquam irato Augusto Gallus occisus est (the 
statements are impugned by EKvsrss, de scriptoribus set. Sullanae, Berl. 1876, 
p. 66. JWano, de Serv. ad V. ecl. 10, £ et georg. 4, 1 annotutis, Klagenfurt 1883). 
A proposal of this kind would never have been made to Horace, much less would 
he have acted on it. But Vergil yielded to it, and a second edition was accord- 
ingly published about 729/26, this re-issue being of course intended for publicity. 
But it is in itself probable that the poet introduced other changes also, and 
sume traces seem to point to this quite positively (Rissecx, prolegg. 23. 24. 80); 
but they cannot have been very thorough, as even in the present shape of the 
work no allusion carries us earlier than 717/87 or later than 724/80 or 725/29 
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Qb p. 14). A third edition may be inferred from Donatus’ vita 40 (53) Vario ac 
simul Tuccae scripta sua sub ea condictione legavit ne quid ederent quod xon a se 
editum esse, as this implies authority to republish the Bucolics and Georgics. 
It may be granted that in a third edition by another hand and after two different 
earlier editions some errors might arise; but it is preposterous to speak of the 
wifinished state of the Georgics, as both beginning and end show that the poet, 
for his part, completed the work. The criticism in Risarcx’s Prolegg. p. 31-48 
touches only insignificant details, or proves, if anything, that the poem might 
perhaps have been made more perfect than it actually is. ATirtien, die Zeit 
der Verdffentlichung der Georg., Brieg 1857. CScnarer, de georgicis a Vergilio 
emendatis, Berl, 1873 (date of composition 723/31-725/29, when it was published, 
new ed, 72925; against this ORisecn. Jen. LZ. 1874, 815. EGuaser, JJ. 109, 
570). FBoraivs, de tempp, quibus Verg. georg. scripta et perfecta sint, Halle 
1805. Goxtnerox, journ, of phil. 1, 54 124. 


2 For the subject-matter Vergil availed himself of his personal observation 
and experience in his youth. But his whole bent of mind would also induce 
him to consult other works, especially as both Greek and Roman literature 
abounded in works on agriculture (see § 54). Serv. georg. 1, 43 sane sciendum 
Xenophontem scripsisse unum librum oeconomicum, cuius pars ullima agriculturam 
continet. de qua parte multa ad hoc opus Vergilius transtulit (7 see Morecu 1.1. 84) 
sicul etiam de georgicis Magonis Afri (§ 54, 1), Catonis (§ 122), Varronts (§ 168), 
Ciceronis quoque libro tertio ceconomicorum (§ 177%, 2), gut ayriculturam continet. On 
Hyginus see § 262, 3. Quint. 10,1, 56 quid? . . . Nicandrum (for the fragments 
of his yewpyxd see OScuxkipen, Nicandrea, p. 79) frustra seculi sunt Macer atque 
Vergilius? and Macr. 5, 22, 9 Nicander huius ext auctor historiae (in georg. 3, 891); 
cf. Serv. georg. 2, 215. In the passage from Quintilian quoted above, it is not 
allowable to write (with RUnorr) Macer elque Valyius (§ 241, 1); this is shown 
by the words in Quintiniax immediately following: quid ? Euphorionem transibi- 
mus? quem nisi probasset Vergilins idem, rumquam etc. Cf. HMorscw 1.1. 52. 
OScuneiper Ll. p. 74. Macr. 5, 2, 4 eulgo nola sunt quod (Vergilius) Theo- 
critum sibi fecerit pastoralis operis auctorem, ruralis Hesiodum et quod in tpsis 
georgicis lempestatis serenitatisque signa de Arati phaenomenis trarerit. GE. 9,9, 3 
scite et considerate Vergilius, cum aut Homeri aut Hesiodi aut Apollonii aut Parthenis 
(cf. ib. 13, 27, 1) aut Callimachi aut Theocriti aut quorundan aliorum locos effingeret, 
partem reliquit, alia expressit. Pron. in georg. p. 42, 13 K. hance untversam dis- 
putationem (georg. 1, 233) certum est Vergilium transtulisse ab Eratosthene, cuius 
liber est hexametris versibus scriptus, qui Hermes inuscribitur. Prix. NH. 18, 321 
Vergilius etiam in numeros lunae diyerenda quaedam putavit, Democriti secutus 
ostentationem. But the constant use of one principal author cannot be proved.— 
AKsocne, Verg. graeca exempla in georg., Lips. 1877. HMonrsecn, de graec. 
auctoribus in georg. a Verg. expressis, Halle 1878. KBaanpt, de auctoribus quos 
in componendis georg. libr. adumbraverit Verg., Salawedel 1684.—According to 
Scipas v. ’Apparés a certain Arrianos composed perdgpacw rar yewpyKxav Tob 
BepyAMov éwuds. Cf. Muixexe, anal. alex. 370, Cotumenza is an ardent admirer 
of the Georg. (3, 1,1. 7,1,3. 10, praef. 3 and v. 483 sqq.). 


3. Editions by GWakxeristp, Cantabrig. 1788, JH Voss (see § 226, 4), EGvaser, 
Halle 1872, JMaxrtyx, transl. and notes, Lond. 1811,°[Kxioutiey (with Bucol.), 
Lond. 1548, CSJexram (forthcoming).—Translations by FW Gestux (Quedlinb. 1829), 
CNOstanper (Stuttg. 1835 and 1853). FOvNoxpexriycut (Bks. 1-3, Bresl. 1576). 
RDBiackmorr, Lond. 1871 (verse). JWMackatt, Lond. 1889 (with Ecl., prose). 
On the Georgica see in Heyxe-Wacner's ed. 1, 265 and others. OHaxow, schedae 
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crit.ad V. georg., Lissa 1868; Z{GW. 17, 78. °FBocxemCiier, V.G. nach Plan o- 
Motiven erklirt, Stade 1873. °K Bossurr, z. Erk). v. V. Georg., Darmst. 1872. 
Mowmsex, mm den Scholien der Georg., RhM. 16, 422; cf. 17, 148. ’HSexwaxn, 
annotatt. in ge. 4, 1-314, Neisse 1870. WHKotsrer, JJ. 12, 698. 133, 349. 
Ivan Waoentnes, de Verg. georg. Utr. 1898. HRostacno, Verg. quae rom. 
exempla secutus sit in georg., Flor, 1988,—On the metre of the Georg. cf. Scmarmr 
(un. 4 in fin.) p. 40 together with ORissecx, Jenaer LZ. 1874, 316. 


228. 3) Aeneis, twelve books, commenced c. 425/29 bat 
not completed when the poet died (a. 735/19) and published by 
L.Varius and Tucca contrary to his express desire. The Aeneid 
turns on the fortunes of Aeneas, the founder of a second [lium 
and indirectly of Rome, and the ancestor of the Julian family. 
The great difficulties, which are inseparable from the literary 
epic, were in the case of Vergil heightened by the subject he 
had chosen. Naevius and Ennius in their heroic poems narrated 
to the Romans the great deeds of their forefathers and thus could 
count upon the sympathy of their readers: Vergil undertook to 
interest them in a hero who was neither a Roman nor an Italian, 
whose connection with Rome was based on a literary legend, or 
even on an imposition, a hero whose personality, whose deeds had 
no hold on the people, and on whose behalf Vergil had to awaken 
an interest in his readers by inventing for him artificial lhnks 
and connections both with the past and the present. He could 
not, as did the Greeks, draw materials ready to his hand from 
the living spring of legend or from history, but was obliged to 
amass them laboriously for himself, and to cast them in a poetic 
mould, struggling as best he could with the barren and intract- 
able Italian tradition. For this purpose the poet partly availed 
himself of the Greek epic writers, and partly relied on his exten- 
sive studies of native legends, customs, traditions and localities ; he 
blended Greek and Italian characteristics, and thus formed for his 
narrative a background which, though consistent, was artificial and 
far removed from the Homeric truth to nature. On the whole, 
whoever compares Vergil with his unapproached and unapproach- 
able model, Homer, will find him sadly wanting in the creative 
and inventive faculty, fresh resource, simplicity and vivacity. 
The events are but superficially explained, for the action, except 
in the second and fourth book, is halting, the personages are not 
sharply defined and characterised and distinct from one another, 
and the hero himself is weak and leaves us indifferent. Yet in 
spite of all this Vergil succeeded in creating for his country a 
national and patriotic although somewhat courtly epic, which did 
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ample justice to the times in which he lived, and for which his 
contemporaries and posterity rewarded the poet with extravagant 
admiration, And indeed, unreserved praise is due to the solemn, 
dignified, and truly Roman tone and colouring of the whole, to 
the splendour of the descriptions, to the psychological analysis, 
where the rhetorical and lyrical bent of the poet manifests itself 
in peculiar delicacy and deep insight, and lastly to the gorgeous 
richness and masterly handling in diction and _ versification. 
Roman and Romance ears have always been charmed with this 
aristocratic elegance, and we feel at least the music of his 
sonorous and beautiful lines. 


1, From the promise georg. 3, 46 (mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris, etc.) we should rather infer an epic poem in honour of Octavianus, but 
with the Emperor's approbation (or according to Servius at his desire) the subject 
was extended. About 728/26 Propertius was already acquainted with this exten- 
sion of the design: see Pror. 3, 34, 61. Cf. Donat. 80 (45), ib. 25 (40) Aeneida XI 
persecit (relatively speaking) annis, 23 (34) Aeneida prosa prius oratione firmatam 
digestamque in XII libros particulatim componere instituit, prout liberet quidque, et 
nthil in ordinem accipiens, (23=85) ac ne quid impetum morarelur quaedam im- 
perfecta transmisit, alia levissimis verbis veluti fulsit, quos per iocum pro tibicinibus 
interpont aiebat ad sustinendum opus, donec solidae columbae advenirent. Hence we 
learn that Vergil attacked the poetical elaboration of his prose-sketch in various 
places, just as his inclination prompted him, not keeping to the order of his 
design. By this method of work a quantity of rather incongruous matter must 
have been produced, and also, in the course of time, poetic motives may have 
become transformed and new ones introduced : it was intended that these irregu- 
larities should be removed and smoothed down (§ 225, 5) in the three years’ 
revision which Vergil contemplated. CHisertutis, Phil. 47. 310. Conjectures as 
to the earlier or later elaboration of the separate books in FConraps’ work (n. 4). 
HGrorait, on b. 3 of the Aeneid (Festschr. der Gymn. Wirttemb., Stuttg. 1877, 
63), RSappapint, riv. di fil. 15,1. Donat. 30 (45) Aeneidos vixdum coeptae tanta 
exstitit fama ut Sex. Propertius non dubitaverit sic praedicare (see above), (831=46) 
Augustus vero— nam forte expeditione Cantabrica (a. 729/25) aberat— supplicibus atque 
etiam minacibus per iocum litleris efilayitaret ut ‘sibi de Aeneide prima carminis 
broypapy vel quodlibet cwrov milteretur.’ cui tamen mullo post perfectaque demum 
materia (which does not include diction and style of the whole) fres omnino libros 
recilavil, secundum, quartum et sextum. GBorssikzr, rev. de phil. 8, 1 conjectures 
not without probability that the Aeneid was published a. 737/17 (cf. n. 2 1.8), as 
Horace first mentions the legeud of Aeneas in the carm. saec. (cf. Kresstine on 
Hor. c. sacc. 49) and afterwards with increasing frequency. Cf. § 234, 6 ad fin. 


2. Donatus’ vita 39 (62) egerat (Vergilius) cum Vario, prius quam Italia de- 
cederet, ul si quid ipsi accidisset Aeneida combureret; at is tla faclurum se 
pernegaral; tgitur in extrema valitudine assidue scrinia desideravit crematurus 
ipse ; verum nemine offerente nihil quidem nominatim de ea cavit. (40=53) ceterum 
eidem Vario ac simul Tuccae (Plotius Tucca Donat. 37=56) scripta sua sub ea con- 
dicione leyavil ne quid ederent quod non a se editum esset, (41=59) edidit aulem 
auctore Augusto Varius, sed summatim emendata, ut qui versus eiam imperfectos sicut 
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erant reliquerit, Huigronym. on Euseb, chron. a. Abr. 2000=787/17 Varius et Tucca, 
Vergili et Horati contubernales, poetae habentur inlustres (we do not know from 
other sources that Tucca was himself a poet), gui Aeneidum postea libros emenda- 
runt sub lege ea ut nthil adderent, Serv. prooem. to Aen. p. 2, 10 Th. postea ab 
Augusto Aeneidem propositam scripsit annis XI; sed nec emendavit nec edidil, unde 
eam moriens praecepit incendi. Augustus vero, ne tantum opus periret, Tuccam et 
Varium hac lege iussit emendare (cf. Donat. vita V. 87=56) ut superflua demerent, 
nihil adderent tamen. Doubtful instances of their editoral labour are quoted by 
Sery. Aen. 2, 567. 588 (cf. Serv, prooem. Aen, p. 2, § 22 Th.). 4, 436. 5, 871. 7, 464. 
Nisus in Don. v. Verg. 42 (60). Rissecx, prolegg. 90. Superflua demere can only 
be understood of various readings etc., but cannot be traced now with anything 
like certainty. But see also Get. 17, 10,6 quae procrastinata sunt ab eo, ut post 
recenserentur, et absolvi quoniam mors praeverterat nequiverunt, nequaquam poelarum 
elegantissimi nomine atque tudicto digna sunt, ilaque cum morbo oppressus adventare 
mortem videret petivit oravitque @ suis amicissimis impense ut Aeneida, quam nondum 
satis elimavisset, adolerent, 


8. The conjecture of LLerscn (Siddeutsche Schulzit. 4, 2, 88 and Mus. d. 
rhein-westphal. Schulm. 3, 1845) that the Aeneid was originally calculated to fill 
24 books, each of the size of a book of the Georgics, and that the present division 
was not by Vergil himself, is only supported by the analogy of the Homeric 
poems (though this may also have prevented a modest poct like Vergil from fixing 
on the number 24), but is contradicted by the express testimony of Donatus (or rather 
Suetonius), vita 23 (34). See also TuBirt, antik. Buchwesen 295. The opinion 
that Vergil intended to pursue his subject beyond the death of Turnus, to the 
final settlement of Acneas in Latium, is at variance with all the information we 
possess, which implies only a qualitative incompleteness, and with distinct hints 
in the poem itself: see 12, 803. 819. 33. See WHenrrzsene’s Aeneid p. iv. 


4. In a work confessedly unfinished and destined by its author to destraction 
it is a mere matter of course that—besides the great artistic blemishes (see n. 5)— 
there should be blemishes in detail, incongruities, gaps, contradictions, errors 
of memory and calculation. JMarxcanp already (praef, to Stat. Silv. ad fin.) 
observes that in the Aeneid nonnulla sunt contradictoria, multa languida, exilia, 
nugatoria, spiritu et maiestate carminis heroict defecta, and Pxerixamr (in his ed. of 
the Aen., Leid. 1813) explained these defects in his peculiar manner, by inferring 
the existence of interpolations in the passages at fault. Incongruities in the 
first six books are pointed out by FConnaps, quaestt. Virg., Tréves 1863; cf. 
CScut cer, quaestt. Verg., Greifsw. 1883, 1. Throughout the whole poem ORissxck, 
prolegg. p. 59, follows the example of Peerlkamp, and even attempts the hopeless 
task of discriminating what blemishes may be due to the imperfect state of the 
poem, and which to interpolation. Cf. also TuLapewle, einige Stellen des V., 
Neustrelitz 1853, TuBsrex, griech. Lit.-Gesch. 1, 589. That all the books 
(though to a different extent) are in an unfinished state is proved by the imperfect 
lines (about 60), which occur in all. Cf. on this HWenptanp, Zf{GW. 29, 385. 
WGesuanrpt, JJ. 119, 566. On an early completion (before Seneca) of such a half 
line sce BOcueter, RhM, S41, 623, The attempts to explain the incomplete lines as 
the result of artistic intention and a metrical innovation of the poet have been 
unsuccessful. So Sery. Aen. 4, 861 et oratorie thi finivit ubi vis argumenti substitit 
(cf. Sex. suas, 2, 20. AEvssner, Phil. 43, 466); also MZixxe, die unvollendeten 
Verse der Aen., Lpz, 1865, reprinted in his transl. of the Aen., Lpz. 1868, 861. 
AWenrpyer’s Comment. on Aen, Iand II p. 27. FWMtnscner, die unvollst. Verse 
in V.s Aen., Jauer 1879. 
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5. The belief that the Romans were descended froma Trojan colony, led by 
Aeneas into Latium, in the Sibylline books called Aeneadae, may perhaps origin- 
ally have been caused by the Greek worship of Aphrodite on the coasts of Italy, 
and subsequently formulated and fostered in the vain nobles by flattering 
Greeks, but it was officially utilised at Rome as early as the first Punic war: see 
Justin, 28, 1,5. Sver. Claud. 25. This connection with the Trojans subsequently 
became one of the standing beliefs with Roman historians and poets. - ASCHEBEN, 
de poetis Aeneae fugam atque fata ante Virgilium describentibus, Manstereifel 
1828. -JAHirp, la légende d’Enée avant Virgile, Par. 1883. ? FCausrr, d. rom. 
Aeneassage von Naev. bis Virg., JJ. Suppl. 15, 95; de fabb. graecis ad Romam 
conditam spect., Ber], 1884, ° EWoxner, d. Wanderungen des Aen., bei Dion. Hal. u. 
Virg., Lpz. 1882. HNertiesnip, journ. of phil. 9, 29, and in general Scuweacer, 
RG. 1, 279, esp. 307. Paxtsxua-Jorpax, rom. Myth. 2, 810. MZoe.ter, Latium u. 
Rom. (Lpz. 1878) 70. But this legend had not received special treatment before 
Vergil. In the time of Augustus, the national motive was still further increased 
by the interest of the reigning dynasty, whose legendary tradition was that Aeneas 
through his son Iulus=Ascanius was the ancestor of the gens Iulia. Vergil chiefly 
dwells on this providential mission of his hero, and forgets to represent him act- 
ing. Throughout, Vergil formed his hero much in imitation of himself: soft- 
hearted, given to tears (cf. § 225, 4 ad fin.), full of piety, accessible to the noblest 
feelings, but without personal energy, always led and pushed on by the gods or 
by others. As the frail progenitor of a princely race he is anxiously watched 
by the gods and, conscious of his great task, he shuns dangerous adventures as 
much as possible. This is indeed a critical position for the hero of an epic 
poem, and it is this radical defect which renders a great part of the Aeneid 
flat and lifeless, not to say oppressively dull. Besides this, the whole legend 
of Aeneas, in its relation to Rome, was an artificial production, which had no 
rvots in national] tradition, no ramification with public life, and Vergil had first 
to gain such connection for it. He endeavours to keep down all doubts by 
consistently and intentionally identifying Trojan and Hellenic traits with those 
of Italy, and by blending legend and history ; but through this something untrue, 
contradictory and characterless has invaded his narrative, an uncertainty in the 
whole foundation and atmosphere not to be repaired by any local colouring, which 
Vergil certainly endeavoured to realise and frequently did realise (see below). 
The language and tone of the Aeneid in contrast with the simplicity of Homer 
appear constantly stilted, the average style of the poem is so artificially elevated 
as to leave no reom for a successful gradation to a climax in really pathetic pas- 
sages, and in spite of a multitude of brilliant points, one misses a just distribution 
of light and shade through the whole. WHerrtznenc, pref. to his review of the 
Aen. p. 1x. This want could not be overcome by the faithful scholarly industry 
which Vergil devoted to his work: we must acknowledge it in spite of all the 
sympathy with which Vergil's personality and his performance inspire us, and we 
must not subscribe to that adoring admiration of hidden beauties in which a 
hysterical aestheticism has recently indulged. Cf. Vergil’s own confession in his 
letter to Augustus in Macr. 1, 24, 11 paene vilio mentis tantum opus ingressus 
miht videor, cum praesertim . . . alia quoque studia ad id opus mulloque 
poliora impertiar.—Vergil honestly strove by immersing himself in the past, and 
by the study of the works of Cato, Varro and others to give to his work a local 
Italian tone. In Macr. 1, 24,16 the poet’s knowledge of tus pontificium and tus 
eugurale conspicuous in the Aeneid is praised ; 8, 1,6 sqq. the same praise is given 
in reference to inferorum deorum cultus; 3, 2,7 to his profwnda scientia, as seen in 
his verborum proprietas in descriptions of sacrifices, etc. 1, 24, 18 it is stated that he 
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astrologiam tolamque philosophiam . . . operi suo . . . adspersit. So also 
Serv. Aen. 6, 1 totus quidem Vergilins scientia plenus est etc.; on 2,57 saepe dictwm 
eat Vergilium inventa occasione mentionem iuris pontificit facere in quacunque persona, 
Ree also Nixavnea, rom. Gesch. 1, 112. 217.—General praise of the Aeneid, and 
of Vergil, in Ovip. am. 1, 15, 25. AA. 3, 837, rem. am, 396, trist. 2, 583. Prov. 
8, 84, 65 (see on this EHrypenreicn, de Propertio Vergilii praecone in d. com- 
mentatt, philol. semin. (Lips. 1874] 1). Quit. 10,1, 56. 86. Srat. Theb. 12, 616 
and others.—CuaV ve Boxstetres, voyage sur la scéne des dix derniers livres de 
VEnéide, Geneva 1504—13 II. HTorrer, Virg. geographia in Aen., Arnstadt 1828 
—S41V. LLxascu, de morwm in V. Aen. habitu, Bunn 1836; die Idee u. antiquar. 
Bed, d. Aen., Mus. d. rhein-westph. Schulm. 2, 1, 18; antiquitt. Verg. ad vitam 
populi rom. descriptae, Bonn 1843, ECoizitisux, la couleur locale dans VEnéide, 
Par. 1881. AWodpet, JJ. 89, 658. CauMecrr, antiquitt. rom. in Aen., Halle 1864. 
ANo&t, Virgile et Italie, Par, 1865, * A Bovcot, de morum indole in V. Aen., Par. 
1876. 

t. Macs. 1, 24,18 praedicarim quanta de Graecis cautus ef tamquam aliud agens 
modo artifci dissimulatione modo professa imitatione transtulerit, But Ascoxtvs 
defended Vergil against charges circa historiam sere et quod pleraque ab Howero 
sumpesissel (vita 46=t4), From the Homeric poems Vergil derived his whole epic 
economy and method as well as numerous details (forging of weapons, description of 
the shield ete.), and especially the device of commencing with the latter part of the 
wanderings of Aeneas and making him describe his preceding adventures by way 
of episde; in the same way, b. 6 is entirely in the style of the Odyss. b, 11 and 
the frst half of the Aeneid (the wanderings) may te said to be in imitation of 
the Qyssey, while the second half (the battles) imitates the Iliad. Its whele 
tone and spirit ary, of course, diametrically opposed to that of Homer. Recert 
hterature besides the works quoted § 225, 5: [Meurer de re metr. 21%, 223. S00. 
Ww PRiewrvs, de Verg. imitatore poets. Grae. Ross Ist, M Wiss, qua 
ratione Verg. to Aen. aut boeuturum aliquem aut kheutam esse indicaverit, Dosb, 
IW. EEiemcaex, d. Uuterwelt Vis. ZfoG. 30, 600 721. DRiccosest, quib. in rebus 
V. Hom, aliosique imitatus singulare ingenium praiat, Ven. 879. 9) I. FH eawass. 
Vis Aen. verghchen m Hom, Dresden ISTU-S1] IL. HBocvisg, vel Erkh der 
Schildepiseden in Hem. IL wu. V. Aen, Oberbollabrun P81. JLcsin. de homericits 
Nmilitudinibus ap V.. Journ. d. russ. Min. d. Volksaufkl ssl. KNesssass, 
vugeechickte Verwendang bom. Motive in d. Aen, Phen Inst PCacam 2 
Verstandnis der pachahrovnden Kunst des V. Riel [66. The scbetance of the 
Sond bwhk is taken from the Cyelic poets (Pisand+r? Maca. 24 and his 
imitated from the fourth book Jasm and Medea’ of Apollonics Rhulike Among 
the Roman yrets, Vergil bas especially availed himself of Ennius .eg. 5. MB. as 
has teen shown by Seagvirs in wary passaces of bis commentary, and br Macz. 6, 
1 see CABas teeta dh Binduss des Enn. auf V. Salzb I-09 ; bkeowise non rerhe sie 
sei cerses prope tote ef lacus ywapue Lacreti pert mes kecfotyn esse Verylium refemast 
ern 22k 7 ef Mace. Lt. Om the other band the ocinchicaoes of expresicn 
wath Naevius, Furics $1025 and ether Roman epic pets ar proba bly aevedental 


v. OGHaysx, de carmine epico Virg. im bis ed. 2 1: de rerum im Aen. 
tractatarum invertions, ib. 30; censure eoram qtae in Asm eetonomea repreherd: 
yassenw ia SNA PRT isset, etades guar Virg. compere avec tous Iss podtes epny 
et dramas. des anc. e¢ des muadermes Par. 13 IV. WYseuu8 the Booman pee 
vf the Angustan age: Virgil Oxf. ? Ins. Dowpaasrr: ¢ 281 12 in ten 
iN errimea:r, lectures amd eseavs OF: cf alse ¢ 224.1 ad Sn. Semars, PEx. par 
rapoert @ Fart de Ja guerre (Mem. de Dacad. dee imerr. VU. MM. Napvcses i alee, 
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guerres de César 209 has accused Vergil of great ignorance). RWiscumass, de 
Aen. libri IT compositione, Poted. 1876. HGxrorer, on b. 3 of the Aen., in the 
Festschr. der warttemb. Gymnasien (Stuttg. 1877) 63; die politische Tendenz der 
Aen., Stuttg. 1880. TuPross, d. Reiz erziblender Dicht. und die Aen., Basle 1582; 
V. und die epische Kunst, Lpz, 1884. Cf. also n. 1. 


& Recent separate editions of the Aen. by CTare. (with elucidations, Berl. 
1884. 1838 II), PHormanx-Prerukamp (ed. et adnot., Leid, 1813 II), GWGossrau 
(illustr., Quedlinb. 2? 1876), WGenaarn: and PMaun (for students, Paderb. 1880 
$14.), OBrosix (Gotha 1883), RSarnapini (Turin 1885).—On b. I. and II. a com- 
mentary by AWetpser, Lpz. 1869. L.I-VI by LScumitz, Lond. 1879, TLPapit~ 
ox and AEHaiaa, Oxford, 1890. 


9. FCoxrans, quaestt. Verg., Tréves 1963; ventorum ap. Verg. turbae, Essen 
1872. Mapvia, adv. crit. 2. 29. HNertiesair, suggestions introductory to the 
Aen., in his lect, and essays 97. WKcovulex (see § 231, 11). TaPriss, JJ. 108, 
396, 111, 635. 115,69, 121, 545. 125, 46, 408. 819. “ CWNavcs, notes on V. Aen. 
1, 1-405, Konigsb. NM. 1862; Aen. 1, 406-760, ib. 1869; Aen. 2, 1-400, ib. 1874; 
Z{GW. 28, 709. 29,75. HBranor, zur Krit. uo Exegese v. V. Aen. I-IIY, Bernb. 
1876; ZfGW. 28, 82. KKarres, notes on V. Aen. (B. I-IV) I Freib. i. Br. 
185% J) Const. 1868. HI Donauesch. 1870. IV ib 1871. - IKvicaca, Vergil- 
studien (esp, on Aen. I-VI), Prague 1871; nene Beitr. 2 Erkl. d. Aen., Prague 1881. 

° JHesry, a voyage of discovery in the Aen. I-VI, Dresd. 1853; in German in his 

{ Adv. Virgiliana, Phil 11, 480. 597, 12, 248 13, 629. 17, 627; Aeneidea, or 
critical and other remarks on the Aen., I Lond. 1873; IT Dublin 1879, WGesnarpt, 
zum 2 Teil der Aen., Meseritz 1879; Z{GW. 32, 200; JJ. 119, 561. KPoucie, Beitr. 
z. Krit. u ErkL zur Aen, B. I wi II, Seehausen 1871. 80 IL FWMtwxscner, Phil. 
39,173. HF.aca, zur Chronologie von Aen. B. III, JJ. 107, 853. JSraxko, de 
Victorii commentariis ineditis in Aen, L IV, Munich 1851. GKetryer, B.5 der 
Aen., Z(G W. 33, 641. KZacoen (on Aen. 1, 406), JJ. 121. 577, Fscndn1, RhM. 41, 
18. PConssex, RAM. 41, 242. GHerptaann (1. I), in the Festschr. v. Wesel 183; 
Beitr. zur Emend, der Aen. (1, 695 sqq.), Wesel 1884; Emendationen (!!) zur Aen. | 
u. IV, Coblenz 1885. EGaross, Krit. u. Exeg. z. Aen., Nirnb. 1658, GScnnorrer, 
v Krit. u. Erkl d. Aen., Glogau 1985 IL EBiurexs, JJ. 129, 391. 181, 385. 135, 
259. 907.° THOxsterven (see § 240, 9).—Literary reviews by EBiuress, JB. 1873, 
2Uk. 1874/75 1,216. 1876 2, 149. 18772, 50, 1878 2, 118. 1879 2,140. HGentue, 
ib. 1880 2, 144. 1883 2,185. PDevuricxe (also on Buc. and Georg.), ZfGW. 36, 
Jahresbericht 106; 39, Jahresber. 283. CScunoergr, Beitraége z Krit. u. Erk). 
der Aen. IIT, Neisse 1898. LHaver, Aen. 6, 618 sqq. rev. de phil 12, 145, 
RSasrapint, studi critici sulla Eneide, Lonigo 1889, EBnanprs (B. 6 and 8), JJ. 
141, 50. 141. 


10. Translations by CLNevrree (Frankf. 1816, Stuttg. 1830 sqq.), WBinper 
(Stuttg. 1857), and esp. by WABHererznune (see also his Introd. and notes), Stutty. 
15359, In English (prose), by JWMacwait, Lond. 1895, (verse) by JCoxixa rox, 
Lond.¢ 1881, W Mokrris, Lond. 1876, WJTavexutit, Dublin 1886. 


229, Besides these great and undoubtedly genuine works of 
Vergil we possess also a number of smaller poems, which bear his 
name with less justice. 

1. Donatus’ vita 17 (28) poeticam puer adhuc auspicatus in Balistam luli 


magistrum ob infamiam latrociniorum coopertum lapidibus distichon fsecil : ‘monte sub 
hoc te.’ deinde catalecton ef priapeia (§ 230, 5, 2) ef epiyrammata et diras, item cirita 
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(et cupam adds Biunens) et culicem cum esset annorum XVI. (Here follows an 
analysis of the latter). 19 (80) scripsit etiam de qua ambigitur Adnam (see § BU: )- 
nox cum res romanas tncohasset . . . ad bucolica transiit, Donatus (1.2. Suetonius’ 
would therefore seem to consider all these poems as works of Vergil’s youth. The 
so-called Sxrvivs (introd. to the Aen. p. 1,8 Th.) primum a Vergilio hor distichon 
Jfactum est in Balistam latronem ; ‘monte etc.’ scripsit etiam septem sive ecto libros hos : 
cirin, Aetnam, culicem, priapeia, catalepton (9) cod. Paris, catelepton V. Barmanni : 
catalecton the rest of the MSS., see § 230, 5, 1), epigrammata, copam, diras (§ 20, 2). 
According to this the poems had probably been formed even before Suetonius 
into a@ collection, which bore the name of Vergil. In our MSS. it is entitled 
Virgilii tuvenalis ludi libellus or septem toca iurenalia Virgilii, These poems have 
come down to us with a strong admixture of foreign matter. The extant MSS. > 
back to an original collection, which consisted of the works named by Servius and 
Donatus, arranged in the following order: culex, dirae, copa, Aetna, ciris, priap*a 
(53-85), catelapta. To these were then added eat et non, de viro bono, de rosis 
nascentibus, moretum (see n.2 sqq.) and others. Epigrammata (specially men- 
tioned by Servius and Donatus) is only a secondary title for catalepta (thus cata}. 
4,9 is quoted by Mar. Vicronin. GL, 6, 137 as Vergilius iambico epigrammete), 
More or less complete or valuable manuscripts of this collection, especially - 
Rhedig. s. XV. Vatic, 8252 s, IX, Paris. 7927 s. X, 8069 s, X, 8043 s. XI; Trevi- 
rensis (or Augnstanns) 98 s, XI; Cantabrig. s. X/XI, Paris. 17177 (fragin. 
Stabulense s. XI); Bruxellensis 10675 s. XII; Leid. Voss. O. 81, Monac. 1&5, 
Guelferb, Helmst. 382; the latter s. XV. On these see Nixz, Rinexck, Bannens, 
1.1. ¢c.—On Ambr. D. 267 inf. s. XV see RSannapini, la critica . . . delle 
poesic ps.-vergiliane, Catania 188s, 839.—ANAxe, de Vergilii libello iuvenalis ludi 
app. to his Valer. Cato p. 221. ORtppeck, appendix Vergil. proleg., LMC cuver, praef 

Cat. p. xt1. EBAurens, JJ. 111, 187; Tibull. Blatter 49; PLM. 2, 38 (who con- 
jectures this collection to be the dilettante production of a small society of poets 
who inet in Messalla's house, and supposes it to have been published perhaps under 
the Emperor Claudius), RPrirge, Catullus (Breslau 1875) 63. See also BAngeEns, 
JJ. 117, 120. MSonntaa, die append. Verg., Frankf, a/O. 1887, 


2. Of the three poems De viro bono, Est et non, De rosia nascentibus (printed 
e.g. in Rippeck’s append. Verg. p. 181. AL. 644-646), which were not included 
(see n. 1) in the original collection of the so-called youthful poems of Vergil, the 
first and second belong to Ausonius (cf. on their transmission CScnexkt in his ed. 
p. 149. 150), and De resis also was attributed by HA veanper in the Paris ed. of 
1511 ex fide vetusti codicis to Ausonius. From its language and style it cannot 
have been composed before the 4th cent. Cf. RPrirer, JJ. Suppl. 11, 210. 305. 
Scuenx.’s Ausonius p, xxxv1 243.—On equally slight grounds other works are iu 
varions MSS, attributed to Vert 731 PLM. 4, 160 ad puerum (a prayer to 
he heard), bpigrams AL, 256-63 PLM, 4, 156. \ AL. 782 PLM. 4, 160. AL, 63 
PLM. 4,161. Aupnetaus de metr. p. 232 (cf. p. 2384) Virgilias libro quem paeda- 
gogum praectiulavit, cuiua principiuam est ‘Carmina si fuerint ete.’ cf. AL. 675 
PLM. 4, 161. 


3. Two elegies on the death of Maecenas (Rianecx, app. Verg. 198 AL. 779 
PLM. 1, 125), transmitted to us as one and the same, but the work of two authors 
(EWaaxsru, de Martiale poett. August. imitatore, Kiénigsb. 1880, 42), also bear in 
MSS. the name of Vergil: their careful construction combined with poverty of 
substance makes it probable that they belong to the Ist century of our era; 
cf. § 251, 4. The extant MSS. go back as far as the 10th cent. In late MSS. (Leid. 
Voss. O 96 and Vatic. 8269 s. XV) we have the subscription: finil elegia incenta 
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(c. a. 1455) ab enoch (Enoche da Ascoli, see GVoiar, Wiederbel. d. claas. Altert. 1, 
258. 2,201) in Dacia (=Denmark). Bainrens 1.). ECaatecain, rev. de phil. 4, 9). 
KScuenxr, Wiener Stud. 1, 65. 2,69. LMituier, de re metr. 52; RhM. 23, 657. 
Riwnecr's app. V. 61. EH¢syen, Herm. 18, 239. TuBint, hist. hex. (Bonn 1876) 
66; RhM. 32, 397; de halieut. Ovid. & MHerrz, anal. ad Hor. carm. hist. 3, 10. 
FBtcuecrr, coniectanea (Bonn 1878) 18. Textual criticism: MAnzy (§ 251, 5) p. 
13-18. REtwis (gives the readings of the Vatic. 3269), Amer. journ. of phil. 9, 265. 
ACima, Riv. di fil. 17, 883. 


4. Under the head of works in prose by Vergil, only his correspondence with 
Augustus is known to us; it was probably published at the instance of Augustus. 
Specimens from it in Donatus’ vita Verg. 81 (46) and in Macr. 1, 24, 11 (above p. 
43¢ 1.24). Tac. dial. 18 (testes Augusti epistulae), Cuavoian. carm. min. 2 (41), 23 
dignatus tenwi Caesar scripsisse Maroni), and the opinion of the elder Sexxca, contr. 
3, praef. 8 Vergilium illa felicitas ingenii in oratione soluta reliquit, 


5. Editions of the carmina minora e.g. by JJScauioer (Virgilii appendix, 
Lyons 1573 and frequeutly), JSitzic (in b. 4 of the Heyne-Wagner ed.), ORtmerck 
(vol. 4 of his Verg. = Appendix Vergiliana, Lps. 1868), in MHaurt's V.-ed. Lpz. * 
1873 and in Binrens’ PLM. 2, Lpz. 1880.—Cf. JMiary, Heidelb. Jahrbb. 1870, 
769. 801. Bécnerer, RhM. 45, 821.—Trans]. and explained by WABHertzeere, 
Stuttg. 1856. : 


230. Among these lesser poems is 

1) Culex, which is so far attested that it is certain that 
Vergil in his youth wrote a small epic poem of this name, and on 
very much the same subject as the poem now extant; but the 
character of the latter renders it most probable that we have here 
an imitation—written a few decades after Vergil’s death—which 
has taken the place of the original poem, which Vergil himself 
destroyed. 


1. Besides Donatus (see § 229, 1) we may quote the following testimonies in 
favour of the composition of a Culex by Vergil: Sverox. vita Lucani (p. 50 
Rtfsch.) ut praefatione quadam aetatem et initia sua cum Vergilio comparans ausus 
sit dicere: ‘et quantum mihi restat ad culicem!’ Cf. Stat. Silv. 2, 7, 73 haec primo 
tuvenis canes sub aevo, ante annos culicis maroniani, Statius seems to have been of 
opinion that Vergil wrote his Culex at the age of XXVI (not XVI) years. Strat. 
Silv. 1 praef. et culicem legimus et batrachomyomachiam eliam agnoscimus; nec 
quisguam est illustrium poetarum qui non aliquid operibus suis stilo remissiore 
praelusertt. It appears that his impression was that he still possessed Vergil’'s 
Culex, though he did not think much of its poetical value. Marr. 14, 185 (after 
two epigrains on the Batrachomyomachia): accipe facundi culicem, studios¢, 
Slaronis, ne nucibus positis Arma virumque legas. Therefore there must have been 
a separate edition of the Culex, of which Martial did not question the Vergilian 
origin; see also 8, 56,19 protinus Italiam concepit ef Arma virumque qui modo vix 
culicem fleverat ore rudi, Nor did Noxius 211 labrusca, genere feminino, Verg. in 
bucolicis (5, 7); newlro Vergilius in culice (v. 53). 

2. On account of the MS. authority and because of these early and positive 
testimonies, we might easily conclude the Culex now extant to be the work of the 
youthful Vergil, and amongst others who held this view were Nixg (on Val. Cat. 
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Dir. 1, p. 227), Tevrre. (PRE. 6, 2657), Risnecx (RhM. 18, 100; app. Verg. p. 2}). 
But to this opinion, though in itself very plausible, may be opposed the most 
cogent reasons. First and foremost we are struck by frequent imitations of 
Vergil’s genuine poems (see FBavur 1.1. 571), though these are not so undisguised 
as in the Ciris. Again, the poem is just as crude in regard to composition 
and execution as it is masterly in its careful and elegant metrical treatment. 
On this see WHerrzperc p. 51, on the strictness of eclision, which is not in 
keeping with Vergil’s later manner, FBavr 1). 368. TxuBuirt, de halieut, Ovid. 
4% It is not possible to attribute these peculiarities to Vergil’s youthfulness ; 
this would also have betrayed itself in the metre. We should rather interpret 
this technical elaboration side by side with clumsiness in all other respects as a 
proof that the poem is by some other author. Lastly, the original motive of the 
poem can only have been the idea that the gnat could not rest in Hades and there- 
fore asked the shepherd (whose life it had saved) for a deceut burial. But this 
very motive, without which the poem loses its consistency, is wanting in the extant 
Culex, being suppressed in the effort to give the fullest possible description of 
Hades. S nothing is left us but to assume that Lucan, Martial, and Statius were 
mistaken in identifying the extant Culex with the one written by Vergil, even 
if the origin of the former could be traced back to the Augustan period (so 
LMG iver, metr. 42. 217. 317; RhM. 23, 638. FBaur 1.1. Banners PLM. 2, 28). 
W Hertzpene places it in the first half of the lst century of our era, between Ovid 
and Persius. Heyne attempted to reconcile the various views by supposing the 
Vergilian Culex to have been preserved, but disfigured by strong interpolations : 
this untenable opinion has been pushed to extreme lengths by RHivpenraspr 
(Studd. auf d. Geb. d. rim. Poesie u. Metr. 1: V.s Culex, Lpz. 1887). Cf. in general 
WHenrrzuerg, introd. to his transl. p. 5. -FBavr, JJ. 98, 357. RHivpesranpt }.1. 
Also TnBirt, ad hist, hex. (Bonn 1876) 41 ; de halieut. Ov. 47, 


3. On the MSS, of the Culex see § 229, 1; cf. also REtvis, journ. of phil. 16, 
1538.—Criticism: MHavrt, op. 1, 88. 55. 8, 68. 259. Risnscn, RhM. 18, 100. 
RE uuis, Americ. journ, of phil. 8, 271. RUsasr, journ. of phil. 16, 310, 


2) Ciris, the account of the treacherous conduct of the 
Megarian princess Scylla toward her father Nisus, and her trans- 
formation into the bird Ciris. This small epic poem seems to 
have arisen in the circle of Messalla, and is dedicated to his son 
(cos. 751/3). The author draws largely upon Vergil’s poetry, but 
still more shows himself to be the pupil and imitator of Catullus, 
and repeatedly reminds us of passages in Lucretius and others. 
In its refined descriptions of psychic conditions the poem recalls 
Vergil’s manner. ‘The metrical treatment is less careful, but the 
style more lively. 

1, Nothing can be adduced in favour of the Vergilian origin of the com- 
position, but everything is aguinst it, nor does the author himself atwempt to foist 
it upon Vergil, but in the opening lines of the poem gives an extensive statement 
as to his personal circumstances. He represents himself as a man of advanced age, 
who after an eventful (political) life would fain retire from public life and write 


a didactic poem on Epicurean philosophy. His name is unknown, Cornelius 
Gallus, whoin JH Voss hit upon (so as to inake Vergil guilty of theft from the 


* 
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Ciris!), cannot have written it: (see WHerrzners }.L p. 58); it might rather 
be the Lynceus of Propertius (§ 244, 3). The conjecture (by Teurret, PRE. 6, 
2657) that Messalla (v. 54) who is v. 36 addressed as invenum doctissime is the eldest 
son of the orator Messalla, Messalinus (§ 267, 6), cos. 751/83, has been accepted 
by WHertzeene 1]. p. 55, Rinseck, app. p. 16 and LScnwane, observatt. in Cir. 
(Dorp. 1871) p. 8. The poem then would seem to have been written somewhere 
near 735/19-740/14, in about the 50th year of the author. On the possibility of 
its having been written in the Augustan age, see also LMCucrr, de re metr. p. 42. 


2. The poem is an elaboration of the theme expounded in Vergil's lines ge. 1, 
406409, which for this reason form the close (see Scnwane 1871 p. 2). In its 
general character, however, it approaches nearer to the manner of Catullus (in his 
poem 64), than to that of Vergil; the setting is as it were borrowed from Catullus, 
the suggestion from Vergil, so that it has almost the appearance of a cento com- 
piled from both writers. The purloining from all the works of Vergil (from whom 
are taken 11 lines in their entirety and 8 with only the change of one word) and 
from Catullus (esp. de nupt. Pel. et Thet. and the longer elegies) is traced by 
JScnvapga, emendationes (Leovard. 1776) 33. 68. Sivzic, in Heyne-Wagner's 
Verg. 4 p. 155. LEScuwanr, LL EBAnrens, JJ. 105, 833; PLM. 2, 186. JStsx, 
acta semin. Erlang. 1,8. There also occur detached phrases from other poems of 
the circle of Catullus (§ 213); the predilection for spondaic lines (see Scuwanr, 
1.1. 9) 1s also in keeping with the usage of that circle. Deviations from Vergil's 
usage, especially in the use of the particles, FJacon on Prop. p. 165 and in Sittic, 
1.1. p. 143. Hart, op. 1,121. Deviations from his metrical system, WHeerznene 
1.1. p. 51 n. (see his whole introduction). Cf. also Rispecx, app. Verg. 16. 


3. The poem, as far as its subject-matter is concerned, probably imitates Greek 
(Alexandrine) originals: we have evidence for this in the Greek character of the 
mythology and style (ESrecks, de Niso et Scylla in aves mutatis, Borl. 1884), the 
fact of its concluding with a transformation, the etymological derivation of the 
name ciris (from xeipew, v, 488) and much besides. But it cannot b2 a translation : 
this supposition is precluded both by the proem (1-100) and the imitations of 
Catullus and Vergil. Perhaps it was modelled on Parthenios. Se Senor. and 
Evsrata. on Dionys. Perieg. $20. AMrinekr, anal. alex. 270. ERonot, gr. Rom, 
98. See also WHexmia, arch, Z, 24, 196.—EHorruanx (RhM. 40, 150) wrongly 
supposes Ov. Ib. 447 quibus exiguo est volucris devota libello etc. to refer to the 
ps.-Vergil. Ciris. = 

4,-On the MSS. see § 229, 1.—Criticism and explanation: MH acer, op, 1, 55. 
8, 75. 261, Rinsecx, RhM, 18, 112, LS-uwane, in Cirin observatt., Dorpat 1871, 
JJ. 307, 617, MHerrz, JJ. 103, $60, EBanrens, ib. 105, 883. 107, 773. *A Wactz, de 
carmine Ciris, Paris 1881. RUnexr, d. Prooem, d. Cir., Halle 1881; electa ¢ Ciris 
commentariis, Halle 1885; journ. of phil. 16,310. MKreunrs, prolegg. in Cirin, 
Utr. 1882. AZinceaue, kl. phil. Abh. 3 (Innsbr. 1881), 28 (Ovid and the Ciris). 
REuuis, Americ. journ. of phil. 8, 1. 399. 


3) Moretum (the rural breakfast), a pleasant idyll of the time 
of Vergil and perhaps translated by him from a Greek poem of 
Parthenios, full of vivid and detailed description and amiable 
humour, the form being masterly. 


1. The Moretum is missing in Donatus’ and Servius' enumeration of the lesser 
Vergiliana. On the other hand it is found in MS. collections of these (see § 229, 1 
and below n. 2). JGVossius, de poet. gr. 9, states that in a cod. Ambr. this poem 
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bore the heading: Parthenius moretum scripsit in Graeco, quem Virgilius imitatus 
est. This may perhaps account for the fact that the fresh and lively style and 
vivid description (Trurrer, PRE. 6, 2658. Hertaznero, transl. p. 95) and the 
candid undisguised appellation of things observed in this poem do not agree with 
Vergil’s general manner. Hertzagre (1.1. p. 95. 100. 101) has justly concluded 
from the name of Simylus, the metre of v. 18 and from v. 116, that the Greek 
original was pretty faithfully translated. The 124 hexameters of this poem de- 
scribe how the peasant Simylus rises at dawn, bakes his bread, prepares his mess 
of herbs in the mortar and then sets to work. Sueius also had written a Moretum 
($ 150, 6), and it is not altogether improbable that the desire to surpass Sueius 
influenced Vergil in attempting the same task again. At all events the poem 
belongs to the best time of Roman literature, as appears e.g. from the estimation 
in which the lactuca is held v. 76 as compared with the time of Martial (Marr. 13, 
14, 1): see Stacper, ZfAW., 1858, 200. Cf. Lacuany on Lucr. p.326. MHavert, op. 
1,39. Hertznrra’s Introduction 93. Rippeck app. p. 14. 


2. On the MSS. see § 229, 1; also Vindob. 134s. XI, Monac. 21562 s, XI/XII, 
305 s. XI/XII.—FWScuaneipewtn in Jahn's Arch. 2, 426. CarJans ib. 4, 627. 
MHavrt, op. 1, 36. Stauper, ZfAW. 1858, 289. OSigroxa, JJ. 109, 895. EBanrtn, 
Sprache und Versbau des Mor., Horn 1879. KvReicnensacn, d. Echtheit d. M., 
Znaim 1883. REuurs (Heinsius’ codex Moreti), journ. of phil. 18, 278. 


4) Copa (“mine hostess”’), a short elegy of the best time, 
in style and diction quite according with Vergil’s manner, but 
much less resembling him in its sprightly contents and tone; 
many passages of it remind the reader of Vergilian expressions. 


1, The poem (19 distichs) has been transmitted to us among the lesser 
Vergiliana ; Cuanisius also considered it to be by Vergil ; see GL. 1, 63, 11 guamris 
Vergilius librum suum Cupam inscripserit, Cf. Lacnmanx on Lucr. p. 164. On the 
points of difference in diction and tone between the Copa and the Vergilian poems 
see Hertzeexa, transl. p. 108. The small compass of the Copa precludes us from 
drawing any conclusion from the construction of the metre: this yields no decisive 
evidence either for or against Vergil, but we notice a certain agreement with 
Propertius. Hertznera 1.1, 104. TuBirt, hist. hexam. lat. (Bonn 1876) 51. 
There is certainly no reason for removing the poem beyond the Augustan period. 
V. 27 cantu rumpunt arbusta cicadae=georg. 3, 328; v. 35 cineri ingrato= Aen. 6, 
213; cf. umbrosis harundinibus (v. 8) with Aen. 8,84 umbrosa harundo, V, 31= 
Carrurn, ec]. 11,46. Rinpecx, app. p. 14. 


2. The MSS. correspond to those of the Moretum, see § 229, 1 and above 3, 2— 
CDIteen, animadvv. in Virg.:Copam, Halle 1820. MHavret, op, 1,143. KZsut., 
Ferienschrr. 1, 5. * WM¢turer, Rom und die Rémerinnen 2, 171. 

5) Catalepton («ata Xerrov), a collection of fourteen poems 
in elegiac and iambic metre and on varieus subjects. Only a 
few of them are attested as coming from the poet himself, but 
only very few can be positively proved to be not by him. This 
much may be stated, that all belong to the period of Vergil. 

1. This collection is in the MSS, entitled Ve(i)rgilit catalepton (seen. 2), In 


the so-called Servian vita it is, according to the best tradition, called cata(cate)- 
lepton, sometimes catalecton: so also in Donatus’ vita: see § 229, 1; cf. 301, 4. 
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Avsonius, grammaticomast. (op. 27, 18, 5 see § 209, 12) Dic quid significent 
catalepta (so the best MSS., sce Scnenxt ad loc.: the rest give catalecta) Maronts? 
tn his (2, 3) al Celtarum posuit, sequitur non lucidius tau. The original title 
was xara derrév, after the precedent of Aratos, who had called a collection of 
‘trifles’ by this name (see vita Arati p. 55, 84 Westerm. &ypaye 8 wai GdXa 
worara . . . Kalels Mipw rdv dded\gdv érixhdecow al Scornucta cal XTevOixdv [?] 
wai xara Newrdy ANNa and Strano 10, 456 “Aparos év rots xara Nerréy, From this 
cata lepton was derived by an abuse catalepta and finally catalecta (xarddexta= 
‘collected poems’ does not occur elsewhere). TuBenrak, op. 2, 745. RUscer, JJ. 
113, 429. The explanations of the naine as catalepta=«xardNewra ‘ poems left be- 
hind’ (by EBanrens JJ. 111, 142. 150; Tibull. BI. 53; cf. PLM. 2,36) or=«xara\ynrrd 
(by RPerpxr, Catallus, Bres]. 1875, 63) are untenable.—In the collection no. 1.3 
(in praise of Alexander the Great; Bicnecen 1.).) 4. 7. 8. 9. 11. 14 are in elegiacs, 
6. 10. 12 and 13 are in iambics, 2 and 5 in choliambics. Immediately after 
the collection there follows in the MSS. an epigram by the compiler (AL. 777 
PLM. 2, 177), which ends thus: Jllius (of Vergil) haec quoque sunt divini elementa 
poelae Et rudis in vario carmine Calliope. This then agrees with the heading in 
the MSS. (see above). No, 2 (on Annius Cimber see § 209, 12) is attested authentic 
by Quint. 8, 3, 28 and Ausonius (see above). A definite proof against Vergil’s 
authorship is furnished only by no. 18, the first lines of which contain allusions to 
personal circumstances of the author which are at variance with those of Vergil. 
The servile elegy to Messalla (§ 222) no. 9 of a. 727/27 cannot be by Vergil (on 
account of v. 17), but should be assigned to a tiro displaying his mythological 
learning and imitating rather Ovid's than Vergil’s manner. Ruiupeck (app. p. 12) 
ascribes it to Lygdamus (§ 245, 4), a conjecture at least more credible than 
RUxcer's plea for Valgius (de Valg. Ruf. 304). Ed. et comm. instr. PuWacser, 
Lps. 1816. Poem no. 14, although it relates to the Aeneid and speaks in the name 
of Vergil, ishardly by him; Bicuxrer, RhM. 38, 523. The acerbity of the iambic 
poems (especially no. 6, 12 and 10) is not much in harmony with Vergil’s later soft 
character, but may be sufficiently explained by the fire of youth, the general ex- 
citement of the period, and the example of Catullus. These poems, the quotation 
from Catullus in 6, 6, further no. 10, the parody of Catullus’ poem 4 in derision of 
P. Ventidius (pr. 710/44, cos. 711/48. Bécnerer, RhM. 38,518. RKuorz, de Cat. c. 
tv elusque parodia Verg., Lps. 1868), and the choliambics no. 5, also a remini- 
scence of Catullus in no. 4, lead to the assumption of a period in Vergil's poetical 
development in which he was under the influence of Catullus’ manner and style. 
Nos. 5 and 8 are in perfect agreement with Vergil’s personal circumstances; nos. 
1.4.7.11 are addressed to men of his acquaintance. On the whole question see 
FNixs, Valer. Cato p. 221. WHerrzseru’s introd. to his translation of the Catal. 
p. 108, Rispece app. p.6. M Haver, op. 2, 147 and esp. Bécueter, RhM. 38, 507. 


2. At the beginning of this collection of 14 poems, and included under the 
same title as belonging to it (see n. 1), we find in all the MSS.—and accordingly 
also in Ripugcx’s append. p. 147. PLM. 2, 158—three poems, ‘ Vere rosa’ consisting 
of two distichs (cf. Mart. 8, 40), ‘Ego haec’ in iamb. senarii,‘ Hune ego’ in the 
priapic metre, all priapea as regards their contents and supposed to be spoken by 
Priapus. These are the priapea mentioned by Donatus and Servius (see § 229, 1) 
among the Vergiliana. Cf. also Diomen. GL. 1,512 Priapeum (sc. metrum) quo 
Vergilius in prolusionibus suis usus fuit. The two last (which might really have 
been youthful attempts of Vergil) used formerly (from Victorius and Muretus 
down to Doéring and Sillig) to be enumerated amoung the Catulline works as poems 
20 and 19, and besides this all three used to be placed at the end of the collection 


| 
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of priapea (§ 254, 5), e.g. in LMUvien’s ed. as nos. 83, 84, 85; Bicurter's Petron. 
31882, 157. Cf. WHertzerra’s transl. p. 110, JEWeanicxe, Priapeia (Thorn 1853) 
p. 9. 108, FBicurrer, RhM. 18, 415, Rimpecr, app. Verg. p. 4,—The fact that 
Puts. ep. 5, 3, 6 mentions P. Vergilius (§ 31, 1) among the Loni who wrote erotic 
inaus is counterbalanced by the silence of Ovid, who trist. 2,535 mentions only 
Aven. LV and the Bucolics in this department. 


231. Vergil obtained from the first the highest reputation : 
his poems were at an early time admitted into schools, imitated, 
translated, and commented on: one of the earliest and most 
important commentators was M. Valerius Probus, a later one 
Servius. We still possess the commentary of the latter, and 
fragments of other works in the various collections of scholia. 
But Vergil’s poems were also used for centos, and superstition 
employed them for the purpose of consulting them as an oracle. 
They were, moreover, industriously multiplied. Vergil himself 
was in popular belief gradully turned into a magician, upon 
whose name all nations of the West accumulated their fantastical 
fictions and legends for a long time in the Middle Ages. 


1, Suet. gramm. 16 Q. Caecilius Epirota (§ 268,1) . . . primusdicitur . . . 
Vergilium et alios poetas novos praeleyere coepisse, Quint. 1, 8,5 optime institutum 
est ut ab Homero atque Vergilio lectio inctperet. Ornvs. 1,18 Aeneae . . . adventus 
in Italiam quae arma commoverit . . . ludi litlerarit disciplina nostrae quoque 
memoriae inustum est, AtGustin. civ. dei 1, 3 apud Vergilium, quem projterea 
parvuli legunt ut videlicet poeta magnus omniumque praeclarissimus alque optimus 
teneris ebibitus animis non facile oblivione possit abolert. Tut. Carito.. Clod. Albin. 
5, 2 fertur in scholis saepissime cantasse inter puerulos ‘ Arma amens,’ etc. (Aen. 2, 
314). Macr. sat. 1,24, 5 Vergilianos versus, qualiter eos pueri magistris praelegenti- 
bus canebamus, (Avson.) epigr. 137, 1 Arma virumque docens atque Arma virumque 
peritus, Avoustin. confess. 1,17, 27 cf. 1, 13, 20 shows that it was school-practice 
to turn passages from Vergil into prose.—On the other hand, themata Vergiliana 
were set as metrical exercises; cf. n. 2 and § 230, 2, 2. 427, 1. 


2. Ovid often alludes to Vergil (see AZincerze, Ovids Verhaitn. 2, 48). The 
Aeneid (2, 77) is also quoted by Puaxprvs, fab. 3, praef. 27; by Juvenxar 2, 99. 3, 
197, 9,102. See Weuce, obss. in Petr. 44. Risueck prolegg. 200, Livy derives 
much of his diction from Vergil, Tacitus even more; see EWourritn, Phil. 26, 
130. Verses on Vergil AL. 507-518 PLM. 4, 120. AL. 585-566 PLM. 4, 128, For 
the use made of Vergil in the schools of the rhetoricians see Srn. suas. 3, 5 (solebat 
Fuscus ex Vergilio multa trahere). Sxnv. Aen. 10, 18 et Titianus et Calevus (Catulinus 
Floriac.) qui themata omnia de Vergilio elicuerunt et deformaverunt ad dicendi usum 
(3 364, 4). Cf. n. 1 and Rinescx prolegg. p. 188. Passages from Vergil were 
found scribbled on the walls at Pompeii: see CIL. 4, p. 259. Addenda: ephem. 
epigr. 1,53. giorn. d. scavi 1, 281. 2,35. Ona spoon (arch. Ztg. 1848, 110°) was 
found engraved ec]. 2,17; ona relief at the Villa Albani Aen. 1, 607 above the 
head of a seller of game, OJaux, Lpz. SBer. 1861, 8365. On a brick from Italica 
near Seville is inscribed Aen, 1, 1-2 CIL. 2, 4967, 81. For the use of Vergilian 
passages on tombstones see Marini fratr. Arv. p. 826; papiri dipl. p. 882. Quota- 
ticns incidental to everyday life, Sust. Dom. 9. Dio 75, 10. Lamrrip. Diadum. 
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&, 7. Vorise. Tac. 5,1. Car. 18,3, Apct. apol. 56 and many other instances. 
LFerepuixper, SGesch. 35, 334.—Ancient illustrations to Vergil or in imitation 
of him: on the MS, illustrations see n. 9. On wall-paintings in Campania: 
Aeneas and Dido (Aen. 1, 715; cf. Macr. 5, 17,5): WHesic, Wandgem. Cam- 
paniens no. 1881; cf. bull. arch. 1881, 29 and the mosaic from Halicarnassus 
(Aeneas and Dido in the chase=Aen. 4, 151) bull. 1860, 105. Laocoon (Aen. 2, 
290): ann, dell’ inst. arch. 47, tay. O. Aeneas and Polyphemus (Aen. 3,655): giorn. 
degli scavi 83 (1877) tav. 6. Aeneas admiring the weapons brought to him by 
Venus (Aen. 8, 608): Hetuia no. 1382. Aeneas wounded and cured by Venus (Aen. 
12, 398): Hevare no. 1383. Cf. Hecate, Unterss, tb. d, Wandmalerei 4. HHeypr- 
mans, Arch, Z, 29, 122. 


3. An inscr. from Rome in Orecir 1179 Wits. 2481 Q. Glitius Felix, Ver- 
gilianus poeta, cf. § 251, 1 (also Witm. 2488 medicus asclepiadius), But all the 
Roman epic and didactic poets are more or less imitators of Vergil. The begin- 
ning of a cento-like employment of Vergil’s poems may be traced as early as in the 
Ciris ; see § 230, 2,2. For later examples see § 26, 2. 


4. Vergil’s poems were consulted as oracles, and resorted to for advice in 
difficult positions of life, and sortes Vergilianae were even publicly kept in the 
temples, see Iut. Cavitot. Clod. Albin. 5, 4: in templo Apollinis Cumani , ‘ 
cum sortem de fato suo tolleret, his versibus et dicitur esse responsum (Aen. 6, 857). 
Lamprip. Alex. Sev. 4, 6 huic sors in templo Praenestinae talis exstitit (Aen. 6, 882). 
14, Sipse . . . Vergilit sortibus huiusmodi illustratus est (Aen. 6, 818). Srartian. 
Haor. 2, 8 cum sollicttus . . . Vergilianas sortes consuleret ‘(Quis procul etc.’ 
(Aen. 6, 808) sors excidit. Trenett., Pott. Claud. 10, 4 cum in Apennino de se 
consuleret responsum huiusmodi accepit (Aen. 1, 265); item cum de posteris suis (Aen. 
1, 278) ; tlem cum de fratre (Aen. 6, 669), In the Middle Ages (at the close of which 
Vergil found an ardent admirer in Dante, cf. Comparstti, Virg. nel med. evo I, 
250 and below n, 12) the fourth eclogue was on account of its prophetic tone in- 
terpreted of the Messiah; TuCrrizxsacn, die Aen., die 4 Ekl, u. d. Pharsalia im 
MaAlter, Frankf. a. M. 1864. FPirre, Virgilius als Theolog und Prophet des 
Heidentums in der Kirche, Berl, 1862 (evangel, Kalender for 1862, 17). Vergil 
was even said to have had a hand in the conversion of the Emperor Constantine; 


cf. Rosstanot, Virgile et Constantin le grand, Paris 1845. DCompargrtt (see n. 
12) vol. 1. 


5. Arriancs (see § 227, 2, in fin.) translated Vergil. Sry. consol. ad. Polyb. 8, 
2 Homerus et Veryilius, tam bene de humano genere meriti quam tu et de omnibus et 
de ulis meruisti, quos pluribus notos esse voluisti quam scripserant. On Avienus 
see § 420, 6; on Titianus and Calvus § 364, 4. 


6. On the commentators of Vergil see Rispeck prolegomena critica cap. 9, 
p. 114, where we find discussions on Q. Caecilius Epirota, Pollio, C. Iulius Hyginus, 
(Iulius or Aufidius, see § 282, 1) Modestus, L. Annaeus Cornutus, Aemilius Asper, 
M. Valerius Probus, Flavius Caper, Urbanus, Velius Longus, Q. Terentius Scaurus, 
Caesellius Vindex and Sulpicius Apollinaris, Helenius Acro, Haterianus, Aelius 
Donatus, Carminius, Avienus, Servius, the so-called commentarii of Probus, Iunius 
Philargyrius, the scholia Bernensia and scholia Veronensia. To this may be 
added HHacen’s introd. to his edition of the scholia Bernensia JJ. suppl. vol. 4, 696. 
JKircuyrr, JJ. suppl. 8, 471. On each of these grammarians see below, in the 
period to which they belong. Ina MS.s. XIV at Padua‘ Fulgentius super Bucol, 
et Georg. Virgilii,’ certainly not by the mythologist Fulgentius (§ 480), see EJunxa- 
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MANX, quaest, Fulg. 61. JMDozio, Cynthii Cenetensis (of the 15th cent.) in Vergil. 
Aen, commentar, (Aen. I, II, III first edited by AMa1, auct. class, 7, 323) e ccd. 
Ainbros., Milan 1845. 


¢. For the scholia Bernensia (on Buc. and Georg.) see § 472, 9: there tco 
concerning both are the explanationeg bucolicorum of Junius Philargyrius 
(Filargirius) and the georgicorum expositiones handed down in the Laur. 43, 14. 
Paris, 7960 and Leid. 185 (G in Burmann-Lion). The (fragmentary) scholia 
Veronensiaon the Aeneid were first published by AMa1 (Virgilii intpp. vett., 
Milan 1818), then in’ Liox's Servius 2, 305; best ed. by HKxit, M. Valerii Probi in 
Virg. buc. et georg. comme ntarius (p. 1-68}; ace. scholiorum Veronensium (p. 71-108) 
et Aspri quaestionum Vergil. (p. 111-115) fragm., Halle 1848. In addition HKxit, 
RhM. 6, 369 and FBtcneren (and AHexewans), JJ. 98, 65. AHenewaxy, d. 
Veroneser Vergilscholien, Donauesch, 1869. 1871 II. Cf. also GTuivo, RhM. 14, 
ASS. 15,119. TuMommsex. RhM, 16, 187.—Glossary on Vergil, see G Lows, prodrom. 
gloss, 164. ABoucnerts, fragm. d’un commentaire (very late, and in barbarvus 
Latin) sur Virg. (ecl. and ge. 1, 1-222), Montpellier 1875. 

8 Various metrical arguments, chiefly of s. IV/V, for Vergil’s works have 
been preserved: decasticha on the books of the Aen. under the name of Ovid: 
AL. 1 PLM. 4, 161. ° Hexasticha on the Aen. by Sulpicius Apollinaris: § 357, 2. 
Pentasticha on the Aen. AL. 591 sqq. PLM. 4, 186. Tetrasticha on all the works: 
AL, 2 (cf. 654) PLM. 4, 178 (cf. 444, frequently attributed to Ovid). Monosticha 
on the Aen. AL, 1 PLM. 4, 176 and AL, 634 PLM. 4, 151; similar ones for all the 
works AL. 8/4 PLM. 4, 177. Hemistichia on the Aen. PLM. 4, 173—Argu- 
ments by a certain Modestinus ix antiquissimo Veryilit codice? Brnwayx, 2 
Anth. lat. 2, 168 p. 372. —Cf. LMt tier, RhM. 19, 114. 28, 654. Ruieneck, prolegg. 
Verg. 300. ‘JMAuxy, ZfoG. 22, 331. *ROpirz, Lpz. Stud. 6, 282. 296.—Fragments 
of a mediaeval argument of the Aeneid in distichs from a Bern. 3. XII) XIII in 
HHaeces, JJ. 111, 696. 


9 Manuscripts of Vergil: Gert. 9, 14,7 tells us of persons who had in- 
spected tdiographum librum VFergilit (on ge. 1,208). Hyoises in Gell. 1. 21,2 himself 
collated on ge. 2,247 a Liber qui fuerit ex domo atque familia Vergili. We possess (in 
a more or less complete state) seven very ancient MSS. of Vergil in capital writing 
(the exact date is rather uncertain, as is the case with all manuscripts in capitals). 
1. The ‘Mediceus'’ 39, 1 (M in Risnece) s, V at Florence, with the celebrated 
Subscriptio (cf. § 473, 6): Turcius Rufius Apronianus Asterius c.c. et inl. ex comite 
domest, protect. ex com. priv. largit. ex pracf. urbi patricius ea consul ordin. (a. 44) 
legi et distincci codicem fratris Macharti ec. c. . 2 . XI. kal, Mat Romae (bere 
follow 8 distichs, AL. 3 PLM. 5, 110, facsimile in Rinpecn’s Vergil 4, p. 206). 
A copy of this MS. by PFFoceis1, Flor. 1741. Facsimile in Zancruwistes- 
Warttresxnacn’s exempl. codd. lat. pl. 10, Palaeograph. scciety pl. 56, Cuargcais t. 
tH, 1.—2. The * Palatinus’ (P) Vaticanus 1631, s IV-V?, facsimile in Zascem.- 
Wartess. pl. 12. Palaeogr. soc, pl. 115. Caarecain pl. 64.—8. The‘ Romanus’ 
(R), Vatican, 3867, 8. IV-V ?, in it 16 illustrations to Vergil, published by Brrrari 
(see on no. 4) p. 5. 29. 41, 43 and by Aaisxcocrr, hist. de l'art 5, pl. 68-65; Por 
Noumac, les peintures des MSS. de Virg., in the Mél. de lécole franc. de Rome 
ISS, pl. Il. 12; cf. EPtarssr in the description of Rome 2, 2, 347. Text-facsimie 
in Zaxcenw.-Wattens, 1.1. pl. 11. Pal. acc. pl. 113. 114. Caatecaix pbk 65.—4. The 
‘achedae Vaticanae’ (F), Vatic. 3225, put back without cogent reasons into 
the second century of our era, a copy of this MS. by GGBurtari, Rome 1741, in 
which are (after drawings by PGBarror, which are now in Windsor, xe 
AMicuascis, arch. Zeit. 32, 67) the illustrations of the MS. (originally 50), mosdy 
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belonging to the Aeneid; there are better sp2cimens in AGixcourtT, hist. de Yart 
4, pl. 20-25. PporNornac Ll. p. 5-10. Cf. EPtatrnew I}. 845. Text-facsimile 
in Zaxcem.-Wattens. |], pl. 18. Palaeogr. soc. pl. 116, 117, Cuarer. pl. 63. 
—The following MS. fragments are of insignificant extent: 5. Schedae 
Berolinenses (A), s. IV ?, three leaves; to the same MS. (at one time in 
St. Denis) there originally belonged four leaves, now Vatic, 3256. Published by 
(GHPerrz, Abh. der Berl. Akad, 1863, 97. Nachtrag, Berl. SBor. 1864, 278, cf. 
JHesey, JJ. 95,419. Facsimile in Zanagm.-Wartens, pl. 14. Cuatet. pl. 61.— 
6. schedae Sangallenses 1394 (G), Facsim. Zaycrau.-W. pl. 14%. Cuarer. pl. 62.— 
7. schedae rescriptae Veronenses 40 (V). Facsimm.: Caate.. pl. 75, 1.—Together 
with these earliest MSS. we have the later ones; the cod, Gudianus (y) s. IX 
three Berne MSS, (a, b—facs. Cnatet. pl. 67—c) of s. IX and X, besides (of s. 
X-XIH) the codex Minoraugiensia (m). On these MSS., their connection, deriva- 
tion frum the same original etc, see Ripseck, prolegomena ad Verg. (1966) 218 
sqq. Other recent literature on the Vergil MSS.: JHxxry, Aeneidea 1, Lond. 
1873, p. x1-tx. On a Prague MS. of s. IX, see’ JKviara, Vergilstudien, Prague 
1878 (with a complete collation). On a Vatic.s. X init. written by Rahingus, a 
monk of Flavigny in Burgundy, see LDevisie, Mé), d'archéol. et d’hist. 6 (1856), 
239. AJVitrixca, de cod. Aen. Daventriensi (s. XV, valueless), Daventer 1881. 
MHecursuiyge, eine Innsbrucker Virgil-Hs. (valueless), Innsbr. 1880. ECuate- 
LAIN, Un important fragm. de Virg. (Paris. 7906) in d. Mé). Renier, Art. 5. 


10. Complete editions of Vergil’s poems. Cf. the Notitia literaria in 
Hryxe-Waoner 4, 635, Suenweicer, class, Bibliogr. 2, 2, 1145, Enaetmaxn-Prevss, 
bibl. class. 2, 693. On the earliest see also JHexuy, Aeneidea 1, Lx1-“xxxvy. Ed. 
princ. Rome about 1469. Ven. ap. Ald. 1501 and frequently. Cum comment. Donati, 
Servii ete. per GFasaicium, Bas. 1551 and frequently. Argumentis, explicc. et 
notis illustr. a JLpe 1a Cerna, Madrit. 1608-17 III. E rec. DHeinsit, Leid. 1686. 
Rec. NHeixsivs, Amst. 1664. 1676. Interpretat. et notis illustr. CRuasus, in us. 
Delph., Par. 1675 etc. (with an ind. verbb.). Cum Serv., Philarg. etc. et nott. 
varr. ed. PBcurauanx, Amsterd. 1746 IV (in vol. 4 is the ind. verbb. by NEry- 
rHrakvs, first published at Ven. 1537). Variet. lect. et perpet. adnot. illustr. a 
CGHeyxe, Lps. 1767-75 IV; *Lps. 1798-1800 VI (with a good glossary by 
AWScuceoec); *Lpz. 1830-41 V (cur. Po W acer, vol. 4: Carinina minora (Copa, 
Ciris, Culex, Moretum, rec. JSiriic), Wagneri quaestt. Vergil., notitia literaria. 
Bd. 5: V.carmina ad pristinam orthographiam revocata, acc. Wagneri orthogr. 
Vergiliana etc.). Rec. et illustr. AFormGen, Lps. 4 1872-75. Perpetuo comm. ad 
modum JBond explicuit FDtaner, Paris (Didot) 1858. Recensuit ORusnrcx, 
Lps. 1459-65 V (Prolegomena critica 1866, I Buc. et Georg. 1659, H. III Aen. 
1860. 62; 1V Appendix Vergiliana 1968). Vergile, texte latin . . . avec un 
commentaire crit. et explicatif ete., par EBenoist, Par.? 1876 III. With a com- 
mentary by JCow nator, revised by HNetriuxsuie, Lond. 1881-83 III. Explana- 
tory school editions by PaWacxer (breviter enarravit, Lps.? 1861), Ta Lavewia 
( Berl. ?-'¢ 1882-86 ITI by CScuaprr, cf. the same writer Z{GW. 31, 65). EBrnoist, 
Par.‘ 1880, BHKesnepy, Lond.? 1879, KKarres (Lpz.* 1887). With introd. and 
notes by TLPapritios, Lond. 1882 II. ASipswick, Camb. 1890. Translations (pros) 
by JCowixaton (Lond.? 1882), by JGLoxspave and JLex (Lond.!? 1890). 


Editions of the text by HPatpamvs (Lpz. 1854, with introd.), MHacrt (Lps.? 
1873), TaLapewie (cura PDevuticke Ber). ? 1889), ORrsreck (with introd., Lys. 
1867). GTu110 (with introd. and short apparatus, Lpz. 1886). WKvovtex, Prague 
1886. 87. 

11, Pa Waoxer quaestt. Verg. (in Heyne’s ed. 4, 883) and lectt. Verg., Phil. 
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Suppl. 1, 807; together with Phil. 15, 851. 16, 587. 17, 170. WKuovdex, 
Miszellen zu V., Leitmeritz 1870-78 I1; critical and exegetical notes on V. (esp. 
Aen.), Prague 1879; ZfoG. 35, 588; Vergiliana, Smichow 1882. 88. JKvicara 
(u. 9in fin.). RBenrier’s observations on V., communicated by EHrpicxe, Varia, 
Progr., Quedlinb. 1879 and AStacne.scneip, RhM. 35, 312; ZfoG. 35, 588. 
OGotHt1Na, curaeVerg. ; add. GLinxxai emendatt. Verg., Liegnitz 1886. AKirscu, 
quaestt. Verg. crit., Minst. 1886. 


12. Vergil continued to be kept in remembrance by the literature of the 
whole of the Middle Ages. French, and following them, German elaborations of 
the subject-matter of the Aeneid occur after the 12th cent. (le Roman d’Eneas by 
Benoit de Saint-More; Eneit by Heinrich von Veldeke). Towards the close of the 
Middle Ages, Dante’s (+ 1321) divina commedia transfigured and glorified the 
poet so that he ceased to belong to the earth. But he also plays a great part in 
the speech of the people, in popular books and so forth. The great respect in 
which Vergil, in his quality as a poet, was held by posterity and which manifested 
itself also in the reverence paid to his burial-place (§ 224, 3 ad fin. Pury. ep. 3, 
7, 8; cf. Mart. 11, 48 sq. Srart. silv. 4, 4, 51), the superstitious use made of 
his poems (above n. 4), and the interpretation of his name (from tirga, a magic 
wand) and that of his mother (Magia, § 224, 3), caused the gradual evaporation of 
Vergil’s real character into that of a mythical being. In Doxarcs’ vita we meet 
with indications of this, § 3-5, and in the later additions 8-18, 69 sq. and 78; the 
uiore we descend into the Middle Ages (esp. after saec. XII), the stranger the 
exaggerations, the greater the resemblance of Vergil to such figures as Faustus or 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. But Vergil always appears as a benevolent genius fond 
of assisting poor humanity. Only a Roman lady, who had wickedly cheated his 
love, must feel his revenge. Conformably to the romantic confusion of all names 
and times, Vergil was now placed under the fabulous Emperor Octavianus, nuw 
under King Servius (in the Seven Wise Men), now under Titus (Gest. Rom. c. 57), 
now under Darius at Rome (ib. c. 120), even in Brittany under King Arthur, or 
he is represented as the son of a knight of ‘Campania in the Ardennes’ and of a 
daughter of a Roman Senator under the Emperor Remus, who killed his uncle 
Romulus and was succeeded by his son Perseus, in whose reign Vergil studied at 
the University of Toledo (German popular chapbooks p. 3-7). The scene of his 
exploits is at Rome and especially Naples, whence the Vergil legend originated. 
At Rome he performs miracles chiefly at the request of the Emperor, who, after 
a vain struggle, appoints him his chief Senator, and the aim of his deus is to 
insure the safety of the State (Salvatio Romae) and internal order. But at his 
beloved Naples, which he founded and placed on eggs at the bottom of the sea, he 
voluntarily provides for the welfare of the town (even driving away snakes and 
Hies, providing good meat, etc.). In the 15th cent. these inventions are brought to 
a close in the chronicle (ly myreur des histors) of Jeas p'Outkremstss and in the 
Faits merveilleux de Virgile (last printed in Geneva 1967). Principal work : 
DCoyrparetti, Virgilio nel medio evo, Livorno 1972 II (in German by HD¢trscuxr, 
Lpz. 1875); it contains reprints of the most important documents 2, 169. GZaprxzt, 
Virgil in Mittelalter, Vienna 1952 (Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. HI). KLRorn, 
der Zauberer Virvilius in FPfeiffer's Germania 4 (1959), 257; cf. KBanrscn, ib. 
237 and FLissrecart, ib. 10, 405, CGMirserc, Memorabilia Verg. (Meissen 1557 . 
and Mirabilia Verg. (Meigen 1807). STusisox, Virgil in the Middle Age, 
Cincinnati, 1889. Lastly the treatises by Gustux already quoted (§ 226, I, 4. 
Pirer and Crrizexacn (above n. 4). 


232. Cornelius Gallus of Forum Juli (684/70-727/27), the 
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friend of Vergil’s youth, was the first Roman poet who (apart 
from learned translations) devoted himself exclusively to the 
erotic elegy of the Alexandrines. Through the favour of 
Octavianus he was raised to high military and political positions, 
became too ambitious, and finished his life in a tragic manner 
at an early age. 


1. Praenomen: C. and Cn. in the MSS. ap. Eureor. 7,7; C. in Hizrox. chron. 
a. 1985 (from Eutrop.).—Asinius Porzto ap. Cic. ad fam. 10, 82 extr. (a. 711/43) 
sallum Cornelium, familiarem meum. Proxvs on Verg. bue. p. 6, 1 K. insinuatus 
Augusto per Cornelium Gallum, condiscipulum suum, promeruit (Vergilius) ut etc. 
Vira. ecl. 10 (a. 715/89) is addressed to him, and from this it appears that even 
then he had written poetry and experienced the faithlessness of his mistress 
Lycoris (see § 210, 1 in fin.) cf. v. 2-6. 10. 22. 42 72, Thereon Servius observes : 
Gallus ante omnes primus Aegypti praefectus fuit, poeta eximius. nam et Euphorionem 
« « transtulit in latinum sermonem (cf. also on buc. 6, 72) et amorum suorum de 
Cytheride scripsit libros quattuor . . . fuit autem amicus Vergilii, adeo ut quartus 
Georgicorum a medio usque ad finem eius laudes teneret (see on this § 227,1) . . 
hie Gallus amavit Cytheridem meretricem, libertam Volumnii, quae co spreto Antonium 
euntem ad Gallias est secuta (cf. the scholion in the cod. Medic. of Vergil [§ 321, 9, 1] 
on ecl. 10, 2 in Zaxcewxisrer-Wattenpacn’s exempla codd. lat. pl. 10); Avg. 
Vict. ill. 82 (§ 210, 1). On the personality of Lycoris see HFiacn, JJ. 119, 798. 
WKotster, JJ. 121, 626. Cf. also § 227, 1 and § 224, 3. Pron. on ec). 10, 50 
Euphorion, . . . cuius in scribendo seculusa colorem videtur Cornelius Gallus. Cf. 
AMetnexr, anal). Alex. 24. 78 and above p. 250, 2. Ovip. trist. 2, 445 nec fuit 
opprobrio celebrasse Lycorida Gallo. Cf. rem. am. 765. Mart. 8, 73, 6. Quint. 
10, 1, 98 calls him durior as an elegiac poet. Only a single pentameter of Gallus 
is extant in Vis. See. p. 5, 21 Burs. Cf. also § 209,4. 230, 2, L— We possess also 
by Parthenios of Nicaea (printed eg. in Hercaen’s Erotici gr., Lps. 1858, 1, 8) 
a little book wrepi épwrixGe radnudrwe, in which erotic legends from Greek sources 
have been collected for the use of Cornelius Gallus (airy gol wapfera: eis brn cai 
éAeyelas driqgw ra patiora éf alraw dpusiia), to whom the work is dedicated by the 
author. ERoupe, gr. Roman 113. 


2. Gallus took part in the war against Antony, Dio. 51, 9. Sugr. Aug. 66 
Cornelium Gallum, quem ad praefecturam Aegypti (a. 724/80) ex infima fortuna 
provexerat (cf. Dio. 51, 17. Strar. 17 p. 819. Evrror. 7,7) . . . ob ingratum 
et malevolum animum domo et provinctis suis interdizit. Gallo et accusatorum 
(§ 252, 8) denuntiationibus ef senatus consullis ad necem compulso etc. Hirron. chron. 
a. Abr. 1990=727 /27 Cornelius Gallus Foroiuliensis (probably from Forum Julii in 
Gallia Narbonensis, now Fréjus) poela, a quo primum Aegyptum rectam supra 
diximus, XLIII aetatis suae anno propria se manu interfecit. Cf, Ov. trist. 2, 446. 
am. 3, 9, 68. Prorerr. 3, 34, 91. Dro 53, 23. Amu. Marc. 17, 4, 5.—Sver. gr. 16 
Q. Caecilius Epirota . . . ad Cornelium Gallum se contulit vixitque una fa- 
miltarissime . . . post deinde damnationem mortemque Galli, etc. Cf. § 263, L— 
WaABecxer, Gallus 1°, 16. CCuCVornxr, de C. G. vita et scriptis, I Bonn 1840; 
If Elberf. 1844. ANitcoxas, de la vie et des ouvrages de C.G., Par. 1851. CPascau 
riv. di filol. 16, 399. 


8. The 4 poems (fragments), first published by AMasutivs 1590, of Gallus 
(reprinted in Werrnsporr, PLM. 3, 183 and in Rresr’s AL. 914-917) have long been 
recognised as a forgery. An unknown writer (probably himself the forger) in the 
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year 1587 sent from Thessalonica to AStatius in Rome: 1) Galli poetae clarias. 
elegia in antiquo Ovidii codice reperta, sed multis in locis a tineis corrupta (=914 R.), 
2) versus qualtuor sine authore et titulo (=915). 3) carmen imperfectum, sed valde 
elegans ut facile ab eadem officina profectum videretur cum hoc titulo ‘de duabus 
sororibus ex Illyrio’ (=916). Statius having cautiously reserved his opinion, the 
forger appears to have brought a second thoroughly digested specimen under the 
notice of other writers with more success. Cf. ECnatevatrn, rey. de philol. 4, 69; 
also Risse on the AL. 2, xxxti. x1, not. 28—An epigram (AL. 242 PLM. 4, — 
183: a petition to Augustus not to allow the Aeneid to be destroyed in spite of 
Vergil’s will) is also attributed to Gallus in the Vatic. 1575, s, XI and in late 
MSS., incorrectly, as is shown by its contents; FJacoss (anth. gr. vol. 18, p. 897) 
likewise incorrectly assigned to Cornelius two epigrams from the Greek anthology 
5, 49. 16, 89 bearing the superscription T'dA\ov (perhaps more correctly Adiov 
Taddov 7). 


233. Another friend of Vergil and, as it seems, a writer of 
elegies was Codrus (perhaps a pseudonym). The poets Bavius 
and Mevius were enemies of the poet. But as regards Anser, 
such hostility is not proved; he was an adherent of M. Antony 
and wrote erotic poetry. 


1. Vera. ecl. 7, 21 nymphae . . . Libethrides, . . . miht carmen quale 
meo Codro concedite: proxima Phoebi versibus ile facit, Cf. ib. 25.5, 11. Similarly 
Va.aius says of him (Schol. Veron. Verg. ecl. 7, 22; cf. JJ. 93, 66) Codrusque ule 
canit quali tu voce canebas atque solet mumeros dicere, Cinna, tuos; dulctor ul 
nunquam Pylio profluxerit ore Nesteris aut docto pectore Demodoci. See Uncsrr, 
Valg. p. x1. Idle guesses at his real name (Cornificius or Cinna or even Vergil) 
are given by the old commentators on the passage. The most likely suggestion 
would be the Roman name of Cordus. See RUners, Valg. 405. 


2. Hizronyw.in Eus. chron. ad a. Abr. 1982=719/85 M. Bavius (the MSS. 
here, as frequently elsewhere, read Vavius) poeta, quem Vergilius in bucolicis notat, 
in Cappadocia moritur. Porruyrio on Hor. epod. 10, 1 hic est Mevins importunissi- 
mus poeta, quem el Vergilius cum simili contumelia nominat ; and on sat. 2, 3, 239 
de hoc (the son of Aesopus the actor, § 13, 4) Mevius poeta scribit. Vero. ecl. 8, 90 
qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi ; on which Servius observes: pro poena 
ei contingal ut diligat Mevium peiorem poetam, nam Mevius et Bavius pessimi fuerunt 
poelae, inimict tam Horatio quam Vergilio. unde Horatius (epod. 10,1). Similarly 
Paitarcyrivs, probably from Scetonius: duos sut temporis poetas dicit pessimos, 
quorum carmina ob humilitatem abiecta sunt . . . ex quibus Bavius curator futt, 
de quo Domitius in Cicuta (§ 243, 2) refert (that he lived with his brother in peace 
and community of goods, until the latter extended also to his wife), Serv. 
on ecl. 7, 21 ut sit . . . Thyrsis . . . Virgilit obtrectator, scilicet aut 
Bavius aut Anser (n. 8) aut Mevius pessimi poetae. On georg.1, 210 reprehensus 
Vergilius dicitur a Bavio et Mevio hoe versu ‘hordea qui dixit superest ut tritica 
dicat’ (cf. ecl. 5, 86): this satirical line is attributed by Cienonivs GL. 5, 43, 2 to 
a certain Cornificius Gallus: cf. § 209, 2 ad fin. and below n.8 in fin. Cf. generally 
§ 225, 8. Wercuert, poetar. lat. vitae etc. 308. The more correct spelling is Mevius, 
not Maevius: cf. Mommsex, arch. Ztg. 27, 123; and the Indices to the CIL. vol. 
1, 2. 3.5, 8. 10. 12 and 14 s.v. Mevius, further ib. 6, 44. 21814 sqq. and elsewhere. 


8. Ov. trist. 2, 435 Cinna (§ 218, 2) his (erotic writers such as Ticidas and 
Memmius) comes est Cinnague procacior Anser. He is called poeta in Serv on 
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Verg. ec]. 7,21 (see n. 2). He is doubtless the same concerning whom Cicrro 
(Phil. 13, 11) jokes: tt qué nunc Mutinam oppugnant, D. Brutum obsident, de Falerno 
Anseres depellantur. According to this he was a zealous partisan of M. Antony. 
Servics on Verg. ecl. 9, 36 alludit ad Anserem quendam Antonii poetam, qui eius 
laudes scribebat (cf. GL. 7, 543,21) . . . de hoc etiam Cicero (l.l.) . . . ipsum 
enim agrum (Falernum) et donarat Antonius. From this passage of Servius is 
derived the notice published in the glossarium edited by CBarm, advers. 37, 5 
p. 1681 (and following this in Liox’s Servius 2 p. 373) and by Mosu»sen, Herm. 


8, 67 (from a Vatic. s. XV): Anser quidam Antonti poeta fuit, qui eius laudes ~ 


scriberet, de quo Ci. in Philippicis dixit ‘ex agro Falerno anseres depellantur,’ quem 
sciltcel agrum donarat Antonius. It is merely owing to some error or corruption 
that Barrn here reads: de quo Mel in Philippica Ciceronis dizit, which is com- 
pleted Melissus and has been taken to refer to Aelius Melissus (§ 852, 4). 
Mommsex |.]. 74. Perhaps these statements of Servius are founded merely on 
inference, but it must certainly be due to a misconstruction that Servics 1.1. 
states: quem ob hoc (as a partisan of Antony) per transitum carpeit ( Vergilius). 
For the words (ecl. 9, 35) neque adhuc Vario videor nec dicere Cinna digna, sed 
argutos infer strepere anser olores no more refer to the poet Anser than do the 
words of Prorextivs 8, 34, 84 anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. The same mis- 
construction may easily have led to the statement of Servius on ecl. 7, 21 (see 
n. 1) that Anser belonged to the obtrectatores Vergilii. The same sort of 
taistake occurs also in the appendix to Donatus’ vita Verg. 67 (in Retrrerscneip's 
Sueton. p. 66); coaeros omnes poetas ita adiunctos habuit ut, cum tater se plurimum 
invidia arderent, illum una omnes colerent, Varius, Tucca, Horatius, Gallus, Pra- 
pertius, Anser vero, quoniam Antonii partes secutus est, illum non observasse dicitur. 
Cornijicius (n. 2, in fin. and § 209, 2 ad fin.) 06 perversam naturam illum non tulit, 
Against WericuErt, poett. latt. vitae ete. p. 159 see RUncer, de Ansere poeta, 
Neubrandenb, 1858. EHerrpresreica in the Commentatt, phil. semin. phil., Lps. 
1874, 14. 


234. Q. Horatius Flaccus, born 8 December 689/65 at 
Venusia, was the son of a freedman; he received his instruction 
at Rome and subsequently (perhaps a. 709/45) at Athens. When 
M. Brutus came there in August 710/44, he also won the young 
Horace over to his cause. Horace received from him an appoint- 
ment as tribunus militum and accompanied him in Macedonia 
and Asia, until the battle of Philippi (autumn 712/42) precipi- 
tately ended his military career. He availed himself of the 
amnesty to return to Rome, and having lost his paternal estate 
by the distribution of the land among the veterans, he purchased 
the position of a quaestorian scribe. He now began to publish 
his Satires and Epodes, through which he became known in 
literary circles. In the spring of 716/38 he was introduced by 
Vergil and L. Varius to Maecenas, and he was admitted to his 
circle in the winter of 716/717=38/37 B.c. Thus it came to 
pass that he accompanied Maecenas on his journey to Brundisium, 
a. 717/37. From Maecenas he received, c. 721/32, an estate in 
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the Sabine country, and probably through him he was also in- 
troduced to Octavianus, who by his liberality set the poet free 
from all cares concerning his livelihood, and would gladly have 
attached him to his service and society. In his middle age 
Horace also composed lyrical poems, in his later years epistles. 
He died within a short time after Maecenas, on 27 November 
746/8, and was buried near him. 


1. The poems of Horace contain abundant information on his life. We derive 
also a number of important facts from the biography of the poet by Suetonius 
preserved in MSS of Horace (§ 847, 7). It was at an early time prefixed to copies 
of his poems, especially such as contained scholia. From the latter interpolations 
were soon added to the vita, e.g. on the speculatum cubiculum (from Scnov. ep. 1, 19, 
1; see KFRotn, RhM. 18, 581. AReirreascnerp, Sueton. p. 389), On the other 
hand, this use of Suetonius’ work entailed its being abbreviated, eg. in the 
enumeration of the poems of Horace (OJanw ap. Reifferscheid p. 890), The text of 
the vita e.g. in KLRorn’'s ed. of Suetonius p. 297; cf. p. yxxx, and the same writer 
in RhM. 138, 517. FRitrer introd. to his ed. of Horace p. v. AReEirrerscnerp, 
Suetoni rell. (Lps. 1860) p. 44, cf. p. 887. Cf. Acro on c. 4, 1,1 (ué refert Suetonius 
tn vita Horatit) and Porpn. on ep. 2, 1, 1.(entus ret etiam Suetonius auctor est). 
Porettyrto on sat. 1, 6, 41 mentions a biography of Horace by himself patre 
libertino natun esse Horatium et in narratione quam de vita illius habwi ostendi.— 
The other MS. vitae are worthless, Reirrerscuerp |.). 887. An enumeration and 
criticisin of these in CKircnner, novae quaestt. hor, Naumb. 1847, 42. 


2. Among modern biographies of Horace we mention especially JMassoy, vita 
Horatii, Leid. 1708. CuMirtscusrticn’s introduction to his ed. of the Odes p. 
exuiv, CPassow, on the life and period of Horace, before his ed. of the Epistles. 
CFrankk, fasti hor. p. 5. ps Wacckenags, bist. de la vie et des poésies d'H., Par. 
IS40, 1858 IT, WTrcrrsr, Horag (Tib. 1883) p. 1-18; PRE. 8, 1465. ANogx pes 
Verornrs, vie d’Horace, Par. 1855 (also in the introd. to Dipot's Horaee ed. 1855). 
LM¢uuer, Hor., e. literarhistorische Biographie, Lpz. 1890.—JMay, d. Entwick- 
lungsgang d. Hor. von 41-88 v. Chr., Constance 1871; von 35-80 v. Chr., Offen- 
burg 1983-87 IT. Osrrxer, H.s Bemerkk. tiber sich selbst in d. Satt., Gross-Strelitz 
1S83.  FOxxsorto, Orazio come uomo, Padua 1888. ACisa, Orazio e Mecenate, in 
Saggj di studj lat. Florence 1889, 1. ALassoy, de iudiciis Hor. de suse et prioris 
aetatis puctis, Stry) 1888. EVoss, d. Natur in d. Dichtung des Hor, Manstereifel 
Issg, Cf. § 235, 1. 

3. His praenomen Quintus is mentioned by Horace sat. 2, 6,37; his nomen 
carm. 4, 6, 44. ep. 1. 14,5; his wgnomen Flaccus epod. 15, 12. s. 2,1, 18; Marttat 
mentions the poet only under his cognomen (1, 107, 4. 8, 18,5. 12, 4,1). The day 
on which Horace was born (serto idus decembris) is given by Suetonius, the month 
we know from ep, 1, 3), 27; the year from epod. 13, 6. ¢. 3, 21. 1. ep. 1, 20, 275, the 
birth-place from s, 2,1, 34. Venusia was in Apulia on the frontier of Lacania: « 
2.1, 34 Lacasss an Apwlasanceps, Manria is wrong in repeatedly (5, 30,2. 8 18, 
A. 12, 4. 5) mentioning Horace as having been been in Calabria. Th rank of his 
father: libertious ef (awetionam) cenctor s 1,6, 6. 45.8. ep. 1. 20,20. The sate-~ 
ment that his father was a salsamentarius (in Scrr. vita Hor.) may possibly 
rest on some slander circulatal by the maligners of the poet ; AN irserise, copiectan. 
I. (Greifsw. 188), 7. On his bringing up s 1, 6, 72.1. 4.105. Instractocn, ep. 2, 1, 
€& 2241. Tribunus militum, s 1,6,48 On his campaigns with Brotcs and 
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his flight at Philippi, see c. 2,17, where v.10 (relicta non bene parmula) does not 
exclude the possibility of a previous valiant defence (cf. ep. 1, 20, 23) and only 
describes the necessary consequence of all defeats (cf. e.g. Lrv. 89, 20 quattuor milia 
mililum amissa . . . et arma multa, quae quia impedimento fugientibus per 
silvestres semitas erant passim iaclabantur). Horace could not prevent the general 
flight, nor was he so intimately connected with the cause of Brutus that his 
honour should have obliged him to court death. Surton.: victis partibus venia 
tapetrata scriplum quaestorinm comparavit. Cf. sat. 2, 6, 86 (and ep. 1, 14, 17). 
‘The loss of his paternal estate is mentioned ep. 2,2, 50: then paupertas impulit 
audaz ut versus facerem, i.e. (with jocular mockery of his own poetic turn) ‘ poverty 
made me fearless, so I attempted to write verse in order that I might become 
known and get intoa better position.’ Cf. Farrzscae, Hor. serm. 1, p. 3, 2. 


4. The commencement of his acquaintance with Maecenas s. 1, 6, 41-61; cf. 2, 
6, 40, He got the Sabine estate a. 721/83; see Trcrre.’s commentary on sat. 
Il p. 63 ef. ib. p. 158 GFGroterenp, RhM. 38,471. Suet. v. Hor.: cixit pluri- 
mum in secesou ruris sui Sabini aut Tiburtini: domusque eins ostenditur circa Tiburni 
/uculum (cf. c. 1,7,18). The Sabine estate is mentioned esp. epod. 1, 25. s. 2, 3, 5. 
30S. 2,6,1. 16. 60. c.1, 17. ep. 1, 16, 1-14. There is voluminous early literature 
concerning the situation of this estate; among more recent works ANo&L Drs 
Vercens (see n. 2) in Didot’s Horace p. xx111. PRosa, bull. dell’ inst. arch. 1857, 
p. 105: cf. ib. p. 80. 151. See archiol Ztg- 16, 155°: JJ. 77, 479. WPritzner, 
Parchim 1864. CJouxtuiay, la villa d’Hor., Mél. de l’école franc. de Rome 3 (1883), 
$2. GBoisstsr, nouv. promenades archévl.: Horaee et Virgile, Par. 1886, p. 1. 
HSrica, BifbayrGW. 20, 416.—A spring on his estate (s. 2,6, 2. ep. 1, 16, 12) was 
called by Horace fons Bandusiae (Ilardecia?) after one near Venusia associated 
with youthful recollections, c. 3, 18. Cf. Srroprwaysx, pref. to his translation of 
the lyrical poems 59. 

5, According to his own statements Horace was in person the very reverse of 
Vergil (§ 224, 4), short (s. 2, 3, 309. ep. 1, 20,24) and fat (ep. 1, 4, 15; cf. Ava. ep. 
in Suet.). In his youth he had dark hair (ep. 1, 7, 26, cf. ¢. 2, 11, 15. 3, 14, 25). 
Was he delicate? Ava.to Hor. in Sugt.: Sé per valetudinem tuam fiert possit (or 
did Horace merely make this a pretext in order to remain free?). He was after- 
wards trouble! with hypochondriacal fits (ep. i, 8). A certain well-to-doncss 
seems to be indicated by some expressions, e.g. on his library (s. 1, 6, 122. 2,3, 11. 
2, 6, 61. ep. 1,7,12 1, 18, 108), his journeys (ep. 1, 15,1; cf. 1, 7,11), his slaves 
(s 1, 6,116. 2, 7, 118) and his parasites (see 2, 7,36). Stuer. vita Hor.: (Augustus 
Horatium) una et altera liberalilate locupletavit. On the (very dubious) portraits 
of Horace see Visconti, iconographie rom. 1, 389 (pl. 18) and JBreexovt.t, rom. 
Ikonogr. 1, 250. 

6. The earliest poems of Horace (from about his 25th to 35th year) are the 
«podes and the satires. Of the latter, so far as we can now ascertain, b. 1 was 
finished a. 719/35, book 2 a. 724/30, while the epodes were concluded in the same 
year. Next follow, among the works of his riper years, first the first three books 
of the odes, published 731/23; then book 1 of the epistles a. 734/20; after this the 
carmen saeculare for the secular festival of a. 737/17, which also in the MSS. stood 
alone (after the epodes); lastly book 4 of the odes, concluded 741/13: Horace only 
resomed lyrical poetry in response to high influences. Suxt. vita Hor.: Horatium 
(Augustus) coegtt propler hoc (that is propler Vindelicam victoriam Tiberit Drusique 
privignorum suorum a. 739/15; cf. c. 4, 4. 14) tribus carminum libris ex longo inter- 
valle quartum addere (c. 4, 1,6 the poet calls himself a man of fifty). Perhaps at 
the same time as b. 4 of the odes Horace wrote b. 2 of the epistles (consisting of 
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letters 1 and 2). The liber de arte poetica, if we assume Porphyrio's statement 
concerning the personality of the Pisones to be correct, must be placed in the 
latter years of Horace (cf. § 239, 7).—Literature concerning the chronology of 
the poems of Horace: JMasson, vita Horatii (1708); hist. crit. de la répnblique 
des lettres (Amst. 1714) 5, 148. Brnxtrey in the preface to his ed. p. xxv has 
dealt with it summarily but pertinently. CKircnxer, quaestt. Hor. (Naumb. 
1834) p. 1-41. GFGroterexp, in Ersch and Gruber, Allg. Encykl. 2, 10 (1583). 
457; die schrifstellerische Laufbahn des H., Han. 18419. A new investigation 
by CFrayxe, fasti horatiani, Berl. 1889; with an epistola Lachmanni, p. 25 
(also in his kl. Schrr. 2,77). The whole question reviewed by Tecrret, Prolego- 
mena zur horaz. Chronologie, ZfAW. 1842, 1103; die Abfassungszeit der Epoden, 
ib, 1844, 508. 1845, 596; der Satiren, RhM. 4, 93. 208. WCnrist, fastorum Horat. 
epicrisis, Munich 1877. WTxStrexuser, Chronlogie der horaz. Dichtungen, Bas. 
1343. CGZumpt, introd. to Wiistemann’s ed. of the sat. p. 20 (cf. RhM. 4, 224). 
ORinseck, Episteln p. 83. JVanvex, iber die Zeit u. Abfolge der Literaturbriefe 
der Hor. MBer. d. Berl. Ak. 1878, 588 (together with TuMomussex, Herm. 15, 108). 
HNett.esmp, transact. of Oxf. philol. soc. 1882/83, 21. CBrayxpes, de editione 
satt. Hor., Halle 1885. OTisxtwann, quaestt. chronol. Hor., Ilfeld 186. GGarsxt, 
de H. epp. 1. I tempp., Stettin 1888, AKaawvctscuxs, tempp. Hor. carmm. ll. I-ITI, 
Troppau 1889.—On the (real and supposed) connections between the poems of 
Horace and those of Vergil see HDintzer, JJ. 99, 318. MHertz, anal. ad carmm. 
Hor. hist. 1, 12. AKirsstixe in his and Wilamowitz’ philol. Unterss. 2, 113. 
ERosexnene, ZIGW. 36, 675. 


7. The order of the poems of Horace is in the MSS. (usually) the following : 
carminum libri I-I1II, de arte poetica liber, epodon liber, carmen sacculare, 
epistularum libri I-II, sermonum libri I-IJ. The order to which we are now 
accustomed (carmm. [+carm. saec.], epodi, satt., epp., a. p.) was meanwhile not 
unknown to antiquity, cf. Diow. GL. 1, 528, 834 and § 352,1. In each book we 
notice a certain endeavour to give due prominence in the arrangement to the 
poems addressed to the poet's most valued friends (see below); as for the rest, in 
the epodes the poems in the same metre are placed together, while in the odes 
they are separated; at least two sapphic odes (25 in 103) are never found placed 
immediately together; only alcaic odes, which are more numerous (37 in 103), are 
frequently found in company (1, 16. 17. 26. 27. B34. 35. 2, 13-15. 19. 20. 3, 1-6. 
4. 14. 15). With this exception there is in the odes only a single instance (3, 24. 
25) of two poems of the same metre occurring together. In b.1 the same metre 
does not recur until c. 10, and book 1, c. 1-11 parades, so to speak, before the 
reader all the metres employed by Horace in the odes, with the exception of three, 
each of which only occurs once (2, 18. 8, 12. 4, 7). Horace addresses his very 
first odes tu his aristocratic and distinguished friends (1, 1 to Maecenas, 2 to 
Augustus, 3 to Vergil, 4 to Sestius, who was consul in the year when this was pub- 
lished 731/23, 6 to Agrippa, 7 to Plancus). In b.2 c. 1-10 alcaic and sapphic 
poems succeed each other in regular interchange. This arrangement was all the 
more practical as the poems were originally separated from each other only by the 
difference of metre, not by headings (cf. § 240, 3). On this striving for alternation, 
and the other motives for the arrangement of the poems see BCcHELER, Coniectanea, 
Bonn 1878, 15. AKirsstina, philol. Unterss. 2, 48. PKScneuze, JJ. 131, 865. 
ERosensexa, BifbayrGW. 18, 335. AEtctrer, Wiener Studd. 10, 158.—HStrernaxvs, 
diatribe de titulis et ordine librorum Horatii, in his ed. of Horace. SCann, trias 
quaestionum hor. (Bonn 1888) p. 1-17. Trurrec, ZfA W. 1842, 1108. AHerxnann, 
curae hor., Celle 1861. ARuixs«, JJ. 98,474. Ruissercx, Episteln p. 82. 
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235. Horace is a highly sensitive nature, in which intellect 
predominates. It would be idle to expect in him great flights 
of imagination, idealism of thought and feeling, inspiration, or 
even anything inspiring. We find in him rare lucidity, calmness 
and sagacity of mind, a searching knowledge of his own selt 
and of other persons and situations. Trustworthy and faithful 
towards friends, he is bitter towards his enemies. His sense of 
independence disgusted him with the capital and endeared to 
him the quiet of country life. His political opinions and his con- 
duct towards Augustus are a continual compromise between this 
feeling of independence and his perception of what was possible 
and what necessary under the circumstances. Here also he hit 
upon the difficult via media, neither degrading himself nor 
offending others. He was not a member of the Opposition, but 
he observed political decency. His views were those of a mature 
mind, which had got over the passions of youth and could face 
death intrepidly. Hence his tone changes from joyous Jove of 
the pleasures of human life to calm resignation of the enjoyments 
refused to us: he seldom cares to rise above neutral moods and 
subdued tones. The aim constantly pursued by Horace is quiet 
equability, undisturbed by the storms of passion, by external 
occurrences or by the demands of other men. His intellect 
sharpened his taste and imparted to his style its peculiar lucidity, 
which we miss only in those parts where he cannot render his 
own impressions. Nothing is more foreign to him than exagger- 
ation and bombast. His knowledge of the limitation of human 
existence makes him talk humorously of himself, and ironically 
of all who deem themselves great; and it is seen to best ad- 
vantage in his vein of good-natured raillery. 


1, WTeveret, Charakteristik des Horaz (Lpz. 1812), esp. p. 35; on Hor. (Tib. 
1358) p. dt. WEW ener, Q. Hor. Fl. als Mensch u. Dichter, Jena 1844. SKarsten, 
(J. Hor. FI. trans]. from the Dutch (Utr. 1861) by MScnwacn Lpz. 1863. FDGrr- 
acu, Leben u. Dichtung des Horaz, Bas. 1867. OWeissenrecs, Horaz, s. Bedeutung 
usw., Berl. 1885; cf. § 234, 2. 


2. His relations with his friends. In the most important passage (sat. 1, 10, 81) 
Horace mentions as his friends in learned and aristocratic Rome the following : 
Plotius § 223, 2, Varius § 223, 1, Maecenas, Vergilius, Valgius § 241, Octavius § 255, 
+, Fuscus § 242, 1, Viscorum uterque § 242, 1, Pollio § 221, Messala § 222 ‘cum 
fratre’ § 267, 1, Bibulus § 255, 2, Servius § 242, 3, Furnius § 209,9. At the same 
place (sat. 1, 10,78) Horace also mentions some of his literary adversaries, who 
were however entirely obscure writers, and who seem to have made even less im- 
pression on the public than did the assailants of Vergil (§ 225, 3): Pantilius, 
Deinetrius, who played off the early writers—Catullus and Calvus—egainst Horace 
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(cf. s. 1, 10, 18), Fannius (the poetaster ; cf. s. 1,4, 21) and Tigellius Hermogencs 
(cf. 8. 1, 10, 18). FJacons, verm. Schr. 5,3. Franpsen, Maecenas (1943) p. 18. 
GFGnrotrrssp, des Horaz Freunde u. Bekannte, Phil. 2, 280. HPatpamus, Horaz 
u. Maecenas, ZfA W. 1848, Nr. 118. FJacos, Horaz u. s. Freunde, Berl. 1852 H. 
JGFEstré, Horatiana prosopographia, Amsterd. 1846, FHanna, zur Prosopogr. 
Hor., Krems 1885. 86 II. SJarrsz, de personis horat., Halle 1885. 


8. Concerning Horace’s relations with Augustus, Suetonius relates some in- 
teresting particulars, which show how greatly Augustus endeavoured to gain the 
poet in his favour, and how slow the latter was to conform to his wishes. The 
same appears from the fact that the poems were kept back so very long in spite 
of the numerous personal relations implied by Horace’s intimate intercourse with 
Maecenas, it appears again when he broke his silence, since his communications 
merely contain facts, and steer clear of the writer’s personal convictions. In those 
cases in which Horace could not possibly avoid urgent demands, external compul- 
sion is easily felt in the tone of the poems in question. It is not to be denied that 
he at last did homage to success. But he did not yield to these demands until! the 
monarchy was firmly established, when it would have been scarcely wise to keep 
aloof much longer, and even then he acted with dignity, not disowning old friends, 
nor stooping to denounce those who were differently minded from himself. It has 
been maintained entirely without grounds (CPetrr, Gesch. Roms 8, 110) that 
Horace recommended temperance and unambitious enjoyment of life especially to 
those men whose high descent, riches or pride might inspire Augustus with dis- 
trust. Literature: Wir anp's introd. to ep. 2,1. FJacoss, verm. Schrr. 5, 318. 
Gixsgeerecnt, quid de Horatio senserit Augustus, Prenzlau 1829. Fevonavscu, de 
Horatio non adulatore, Heidelb. 1839 (cf. Tecrre., JJ. 28, 827). WEWeaer, 
Horaz als Mensch (1844) p. 168. OJaun, aus der Alt.-Wiss. (Bonn 1868) p. 300 
and others. 


4 With regard to the morality of Horace, it may be granted that only 
in his iater and more mature poems his views as to sexual relations rise above 
those of his period. But not all passages in the odes touching this point should be 
understood literally (cf.c. 1, 6,19 cantamus vacui sive quid urimur); on the contrary 
most of his ‘mistresses’ owe their existence only to the poet’s fancy and to his 
literary studies. He was preserved from seriously giving himself up to women 
by his cool, sagacious temperament, so that he should rather be called a depiser 
of women than one of their votaries. Literature: Lxssinc, Rettungen des Horaz 
(Werke 4, 215; ed. of 1857 8, 1). Trurre:, de Horatii amoribus, Jahn’s Archiv 
6, 825. 7, 648; Charakteristik des Horaz 85. HDtntzer, Krit. u. Erklir. d. 
Hor, 3, 35. WEWenaur in Jahn's Archiv 9, 248. 


5. We may speak of the philosophy of Horace in so far as we mean his 
general views of the world, and so far as Horace assumed a certain position towards 
the two principal systems then current at Rome, the Epicurean and Stoic philosophy. 
At first a decided follower of Epicurus (study of Epicurus and Lucretius: A K18ss- 
LING, coniectanea 3 (Greifsw. 1896), vir. 8. 1,6, 101=Lucr. 5, 88. Cf. besides ep. J, 
4,16) and adversary of Stoicism, Horace betrayed even then (s. 1, 8. 2,3. 7) a 
certain interest in the latter system by his repeated recurrence to it (cf. Teurre. 
on sat. 2,7. p. 175). In spite of his hedonistic views of life Horace had a philo- 
sophical bent and gradually came to esteem the moral earnestness of the Stoic 
system independently of its strange excrescences; he gradually ceases to combat it 
and assimilates more and more of it (cf. ep. 1, 1, 17), though he never really became 
a convert, but rather maintained towards the various systems a critical attitude or 
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the eclectic position of a dilettante (ep. 1,1, 14). c. 1, 84 is rather the expression 
vf a transient mood than the result of a thorough change of mind. The con- 
version supposed to have taken place then does not prevent the poet calling himself 
Epicuri de grege porcum (ep. 1, 4, 16) even later. But c. 2, 2, 19 proves that 
when he was turned forty (c. a. 730/24) he began to render more justice to the 
Stoic system. Recent literature: JHBFortiace, de praeceptis Hor. ad artem 
beate vivendi spectantibus, Osnabriick 1885. AAkno.p, das Leben des Hor. und 
sein philosoph., sittl wu. dichterischer Charakter, Halle 1860. TaVocer, die 
Lebensweisheit des Hor., Meisaen 1868. AJReisacxer, Hor. in s. Verhaltn. zu 
Lucrez u. in s. kulturgeschichtl. Bedeutung, Bres]. 1873, see also WrtnGARTNER 
§ 240,10. RCurRuispt, Hor. Welt- und Lebensanschauung, Trieste 1873. AKtrcn- 
Horr, d. Stellung des Hor. zur Philos., Hildesh. 1873. FABrcx, Hor. als Kunst- 
richter u. Philosoph, Mayence 1875. HWeuise, de Hor. philosopho, Colberg 1881. 
KMazzr, d. philosoph. Standpunkt des Hor., Kremsier 1888. 


6. Horace has been reproached with a certain degree of inaccuracy in matters 
of history, especially Roman; but what js adduced in proof of this is not very 
sound (cf. also e.g. OKetver, Epileg. zu Hor. $26). The worst passage is c. 4, 8, 17, 
where the incendia Carthaginis are attributed to Scipio Africanus the Elder, which 
is as bad a confusion as if ‘a Prussian poet had attributed the capture of Paris to 
Frederick the Great’ (Haurt, op. 3, 49); but that line is altogether to be suspected 
as a late interpolation. It is not correct to assume the same confusion s. 2, 1, 71 
(cf. Cre. de or. 2, 22), while it is simply preposterous to suppose that Hor. s. 1, 6, 21 
is an allusion in bad taste to the old Appius Caecus (§ 90): Horace is here evidently 
alluding to the severe (cf. also p. 362, 1. 8) censorship (Dio 40, 68) of App. Claudius 
Pulcher 704/50 (§ 199, 1), who proceeded rigorously in the Senate against the sons 
of freedmen; those proceedings Horace had witnessed at the age of fifteen and, 
himself the son of a freedman, had retained them in his memory. The rest of 
the supposed blunders (c. 1, 12, 37. 8. 1,6, 12. ep. 1, 6,40. AP. 276) are no more 
satisfactorily proved. 


236. The branch of poetry first cultivated by Horace was 
satire (sermones). Following in the wake of Lucilius, Horace 
employed satire to display his own individuality and his personal 
views on various subjects. But after the horrible events of the 
preceding years, it was not possible to touch upon political topics 
without tearing open scarcely healed wounds, and a writer who 
had been a partisan of the conquered side could only keep silence 
on politics to avoid damaging his character. Hence the subjects 
of Horace and the aims of his criticisms are exclusively social 
and literary. The satirist rests his satire on a serious basis, and 
endeavours to gain proselytes for his ethic ideal by assailing 
those who disfigure it; but this he does with the weapons 
of jest, treating what is perverse and objectionable as merely 
ridiculous. The method of discussion is disguised by an appear- 
ance of laxity, though it is anything but planless. The poet 
with good reason avoids direct exposition. Most of the satires 
of the second book are dressed up as dialogues or in a dramatic 
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form, and show a more mature artistic faculty than those of the 
first. As regards his form, Horace voluntarily confined himself 
to epic metre, this being indeed most in harmony with the 
general didactic character of his satires, and also recommended 
by the example of Lucilius, In his verse Horace succeeded in 
attaining the lightness and unconstraint proper to satirical poetry. 
The satires are (together with the epistles, which see) the master- 
piece of the poet: in them we see in their fullest and finest 
development his gift for description, his lively and striking 
diction and characterisation, his cultivation as a man of the 
world, and lastly his fine free humour, thoroughly at home with 
men and the human heart, which with happy ease and without 
blustering or scolding holds up the mirror to all the follies of 
his time. 


1, On the position of the satires in the MSS. see § 234,7. These are both in 
the headings and subscriptions of the MSS. entitled without exception sermones 
(sve also § 289, 1). But Horace includes under this name (=tittle-tattle) both his 
satires (see 1, 4,42. ep. 1,4, 1) and his epistles (ep. 2, 1, 4. 250), because both 
approach the manner of the sermo, the every-day language of cultivated people 
(sat. 1, 4, 565 cf. Musa pedestris, sat, 2,6,17. ep. 2,8,95). But as the epistles are 
ulso sermones, it becomes more advisable to designate the satires as satirae, especi- 
ully ass, 2,1, 1. 2, 6,17 show that this appellation is in conformity with the 
poet's intention while it characterises better the position which these poems occupy 
in literature and their relation to the predecessors and successors of Horace in this 
department of poetry. 


2. Editions of all the Satires (independently of the complete editions of the 
works § 240, 8). Translated, with notes and introductions by CMWirzanp, Lpz. 
1786. I. 41819; the translation also at Bres]. 1881. Explained by LFHEe.nporr, 
Bresl, 1815 (EFWistemaxn, Lpz. 71843; Dovertein $1859). Critically revised, 
translated, and explained by CKircnn er, I. Strals, 1829. Translated and explained 
by WEWenrs, edited by WTrurrk., Stuttg. 1852, Critically revised, and translated 
with explanatory commentary by CKircuxer. Lpz. 1854-57 II (the commentary 
on b.2 by WYrurrer). Latin text and German translation by LDoperceix, Lpz. 
1860. Recensuit PHorsasn-Prercx amr, Amsterd. 1863, Explained by HFaitzscur, 
Lpz. 1875. 76, 11; by APatwer, Lond. 1883 ; by KOBreituavrt, Gotha 1888,.— Poetic 
ssrmones, Lat. and German with notes by JSStroptmann, Lpz. 1855. Satires and 
epistles, in German with notes and introductions by EMcnx, Berl. 1867. Sermones 
aliquot a MHentzto germanice redditi, Bresl. 187. 


3. Recent editions and discussions of individual satires (cf. Tecrrs., on 
Horace 1868, 11) eg.: 1, 1 (by FA Wotr), Ber}. 1813 (= kl. Schrr. 2, 992); KReisie’s 
Vorless, tib. Sat. 1, 1, edited by EFEnrrnann, Cob, 1840; FGuserrt, Buxtehude 
1858; FAEcksinix, familiaris interpretatio, Lps. 1865; on allusions to Vergil's 
georgica in 1, 1 see MH errz, anal. hor, 1,12. 1, 8 MScumipt, JJ. 121, 249. 1,4 
CuCukon, epist. ad EOrrenrixpre, Augsb. 1880. 1,5 EDxssanpins, rev. d. philol. 2, 
14. ABiscuorr, Landau 1880. AWattz, ann. de Bordeaux 2,2, 26. 1,6 
PW1 tems, notes de crit. et d'exégése, Brussels 1873, 1, 9 FGumurret, Buxtehude 
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1881. HRony, journ. of philol. 18, 238. 2,1 AArtt, Wohlau 1883. 2,3 FTeicn- 
moter, Versuch einer Sichtung von Hor. Sat. 2, 8, Berl. 1872. EKaumer, JJ. 111, 
61. 2,5 HBitmyxer, RhM. 94, 166.—JApirz, coniectan. in Hor. satt., Berl. 1856. 
CNiprgrpgy (de locis quibusd. Hor. ex libro I satt.), op. 469. TMommsrn, Bemer- 
kungen zu Hor. Sat. I, Frankf. 1871. ALow:ysx1, zur Krit. der hor. Satt., Deutsch- 
Krone 1889. Sat. 1, 9: JBMusrouter, rev. de philol. 12, 1. 2, 8: JHexso.p, 
Mihlhausen 1/Els, 1888. 


4. DHernsivs, de sat. Hor. liber, in his ed. of Hor., Leid. 1612 and elsewhere. 
Manso in the supplements to Sulzer 4,446. BGNiescue, Brief an einen Philologen, 
published by Jacos p. 185. Teurret, Charakteristik des H. (1842) p. 47. FABxrcx, 
das Wesen der horaz. Satire, Giessen 1859. ESzetixsx1, de nominibus personarum 
j - apud poetas satiricos rom. (Konigsberg 1862) p. 10-42. TxaFxitzscnr, 
Menipp und Horaz, Gastrow 1871; Phil. 82, 744. HFrirzscue, ed. of Hor. sat. 1, p. 
28, 2, p. 90. Axgxor, Hor. sitne imitatus Menippum, Harburg 1564. AHetnricn, 
Lukian u. Hor., Graz 1885. MAHerwie, Hor. quatenus recte de Lucilio iudica- 
verit, Halle 1873. JJIttoxx, de Hor. Lucilii aemulo, Montabaur 1872. LT airmen, 
tib. Lucil. u. s: Verh. zu Hor., Kreuzn. 1877. RYTvaerecz, Hor. and Lucil., Her- 
math. 4, 355. VZawapzx1, qua tenus in satt. Hor. videatur imitatus esse Luciliur, 
Erl. 1881. FHawnna, der apolog. Charakter der hor. Satt., Nikolsb. 1878. 79 II; ef. 
§ 285, 2. ERows, quo iure Hor. in satt. Menippum imitatus esse dicatur, Halle 
1888. RHetnze, de Horatio Bionis imitatore, Bonn 1889. HScuroéper, Beziehungen 
auf Tagesereignisse u, Polemisches in Hor. Satt., in d. Festschr. d. Strassb. protest. 
Gymn. 1888. AEHovsmay, journ. of phil. 18, 1 (Satt. and Ep.)—Metrical and 
linguistic works on the satires: see e.g. AKigsstina introd. to his ed. 2, xiv. On 
the construction of the Horatian hexam. see e.g. FOHuctaren, JJ. 107,150. Voor, 
d, Struktur des hor. Hex., Diren 1887. TuFranzen, d. Unterschied d. Hex. bei 
Virg. u. Hor., Cref. 1881.—FBanra, sprachl. Studd. zd. Satt. d. Hor., Ling 1879, 
81 II. Baxsr, d. Metaphern i. d. Satt. d. H., Strals. 1883. 


237. The epodes, which were written about the same time as 
the satires are, like these, of an aggressive character; they are, 
however, directed against individuals, while the satires contain 
criticisms of general application. Horace appears here as an 
ardent and skilful imitator of Archilochos and his versification. 
Besides the acerbity and animosity which form a characteristic 
feature of this kind of poetry, Horace imitated also its peculiar 
aiayporoyia. The whole collection forms a book of studies, the: 
satirical element of which Horace developed in the sermones, 
the formal (melic) element in the odes, in both cases with greater 
success. The later pieces of this collection are more quiet and 
mature and approach the style of the carmina, just as many of 
the latter might well be ranged among the epodes in regard 
to form and contents. 


1. Jambi is the name which Horace himself gives to the collection dedicated to 
Maecenas 14, 7 (deus nam me vetat inceptos olim, promissum carmen, iambos ad um- 
bilicum adducere) : cf. c. 1, 16, 8. 24. ep. 1, 19,23. 2,2,59. Therefore the last epode 
17 (in iambic trimeters) is entitled to form part of this collection. The name of 
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éwwdol and 74 éxwdd, epodon liber, is an addition of the grammarians, taken from the 
metrical character of most of the pieces. The name of epode subsequently became 
usual for all those kinds of metre in which a long and short line (the latter called 
6 éwwdds 8c. grixos) are combined, especially an iambic trimeter and dimeter, eg. 
epod. 1-10. Thus e.g. Scuot. Hermoc. in Walz’s Rhetores gr. 7, 820 dori 8 det rd 
éwyddr Spaxtrepow rob wpd avrol orixov cvAdaBas rérrapas. The single poems are 
called by Porruyrio eglogae (see § 226,1 1.14). For the relation of these poems to 
Archilochos see ep. 1, 19, 23-25. The treatment of the trimeter in Horace exactly 
agrees with the manner of Archilochos. But epod. 16, the earliest of all the lyrical 
poems (a. 714/40), shows exclusively pure iambics (and no elision in the hexa- 
meter) after the manner of Catullus (4, 29). As regards the intimate connection 
of the latest epodes with the earliest odes cf. epod. 9 with c. 1, 87. A spirit similar 
to that of most of the epodes appears also in c. 8, 15; and c. 1,4. 7, 28. 2,18. 4,7 
might as well form part of the epodes, as far as their metrical form goes—but that 
collection was already completed when the odes were composed. The four-line 
strophe (§ 238, 4) is not employed in the epodes, neither is it possible to trace in 
them any antistrophic arrangement. 

2. PuButtmans, Mythologus 1,818. WVanversoura’s ed. 2, 2,549. CFraxxg, 
fasti hor. 43. WFtrsrenac, de carm. hor. chronologia 11. Tzurrer, ZfAW. 1884 
#j. (see § 234,6). MAxrt, zur Erk u. Krit. der hor. Epoden, Creuzn. 1846. Lerp- 
worr, de epodon Hor. aetate, Holzminden 1856. FMantin, de Hor. epodorum 
ratione antistrophica et interpolationibus, Posen 1960. Cf. against this ABurt- 
manx, ZIGW, 16, 673. 758. CBecx, de vera epodon horat. indole, Troppau 1878. 
On epod. 2 sxe Ammann, Bruchsal 1883; epod. 9 GFautix, JJ. 181, 617; epod. 14 
JCPout, ZfGW. 83, 575. OHarnecxer, ib. 36, 428. 


° 


_ 238. When Horace was already midway between thirty and 
forty, he resolved to use the technical skill and mastery of' style, 
which he had acquired in composing his epodes, for the purpose 
of transplanting Alkaios and Sappho into Roman soil. He was 
thus employed for at least eight years, and the result is the 
first three books of the carmina, to which he subsequently 
added a fourth, under external pressure, after a long interval. 
Being the production of the ripest years of Horace, and of refined 
artistic consciousness, the lyrical poems are in point of form 
the most perfect of his creations, remarkable for the thoughtful 
lucidity of their design, the care and finish of the work, the 
evenness of the execution (showing preference for a tripartite 
arrangement), the severe regularity, beauty and harmony of the 
verses and the delicate linguistic perception. But they are not 
the immediate expression of inner experience which the poet 
puts forth to relieve and unburden himself of it, nor are they 
the outpouring of inspiration and overflowing imagination ; they 
chiefly manifest a clear,\calm and mature mind and careful 
reflection on the questions of life. There are not, however, 
wanting indications of tameness and frigidity; some turns and 
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expressions are rather prosaic and affected, and art is too often 
distorted into artificiality; we meet with exaggerations quite 
at variance with the poet’s general good taste, and repetitions 
occur in the whole collection, but with especial frequency in 
the additional fourth book. These faults appear most of all in 
those poems which are either mere abstract compositions or even 
written to order; but when Horace’s heart was interested, he 
often rose to real beauty. He began his lyric poetry with 
imitations of Greek works, gradually attempted independent 
composition in their spirit, and last of all treated original sub- 
jects, chosen from contemporary history, or manifestations of his 
own mind, in the Greek moulds. 


1, Self-criticism of Horace: operosa parrus carmina fingo, c. 4, 2,31. In epod. 
11 and 14 he confesses that love prevented him from working (writing), and c. 1, 1, 
19, 29 harmless enjoyment of life is contrasted with poetical studies. Again s. 1,4, 
39 Horace excepts himself from the number of rea] poets, though in other places 
he speaks complacently of his lyrical performances (especially in the last poems 
of books 2 and 3 of the odes): but the great care and industry bestowed upon his 
compositions, and the renown he gained by them, gave him aright todo 30. Char- 
acterisation of Horace as a lyric poet in MHaupt's op. 3, 52, 


2. The lyrical poems of Hor. are entitled carmina in the MS. headings and 
subscriptions, and likewise in the later grammarians, in whom however the name 
odae also occurs. Horace never employs the word ode. He repeatedly calls his 
poems aeolium or lesbium carmen, e.g. c. 8, 30,13. 4, 8,12. 1, 26, 11. 1, 32,4; cf. 
4,6, 35. Their connection with Aeolic melic poetry (in which Catullus preceded 
him) is indeed their chief characteristic, and it is a special merit of Horace that 
he fell back upon the genuine classical melic poets of the Greeks, such as Alkaios, 
Sappho, and Anakreon—an immense gain in naturalness, Yet he did not doso 
throughout and consistently, but in place of nature he often started with artificial 
and rhetorical, or even academic motives. Cf. also AKirssiine, on the recep- 
tion of the Odes of Horace in the first century, in the Verhandl. d. Kieler Philo- 
logenvers. (Lpz. 1870) p. 28. As translations (metrical imitations) we may safely 
consider 1, 9 and 18, as well as the beginning of 1, 87. In all these instances we 
see how far Horace was from the fresh native energy of his originals, but also how 
clearly—showing himself in this rather a scholar than a poet—he knew what he 
had to omit or change and what to adopt, what minute attention he gave to his 
transitions and connections, and to the working out of details, and how he brings 
his poem within the immediate scope of his reader by adding traits of contemporary 
history. But independently of the intentional] imitations we meet also with frequent 
reminiscences of Greek poets, which however we must not suppose to have been de- 
liberately collected with bee-like industry.—On Horace's relation to the Greeks see 
GFGroterenn, die Originalitat des Horaz ins. Oden, ZfA W. 1844, no. 19. Ta Arnon, 
de Horatio Graecorum i:nitatore, Halle 1845; die griech. Studien. d. H., Halle 
1855. 1856. Gonex, Hor. u. Euripides, Zf{GW. 1, 298. HHGarcxe, Hor. carm. libri 
I collatis scriptoribus graecis illustrati specimen, Halle 1858. 1860; quaestionum 
de graecismo Hor. pars prior, Halle 1860, ETnatiwitz, de Hor. Graecorum imit. 
1, Lps. 1874. JFCCawrr, Hor. u. Anakreon, Phil. 31, 667. (An attempt at a Greek 
translation of the odes of Horace by BArxovp, Munich 1858.) See further § 240, 10, 
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3. In his treatment of the inetres which he imitates we find various diver- 
gences in Horace as compared with his Greek models: here Horace has not been 
(as used to be supposed) exclusively influenced by the peculiarities of the Latin 
tongue (e.g. its wealth of spondees); he has been guided likewise by the rules 
of metre at that time prevailing and circulated in various text-books: the poet's 
practice accords noticeably with these theories in several points, eg. in his 
preference for the long syllable in many instances and in his treatment of the 
caesura, WCurist, d. Verskunst des Hor. im Lichte der alten Ubertieferung, 
Minch. Sitzungsberichte 1868, 1 sqq. AKuirssrina, introd. to his edition of Horace 
1, vii. GScuuttz, Herm. 22, 270. But adherence to theory will not in itself 
account for the gradually increasing strictness in the radica] use of the spondee. 
C. 1, 15 (ascl.) is shown to be one of the very earliest attempts by the fact that at 
v. 86 Horace still employs the trochaic basis instead of the spondaic. In the same 
way in the anacrusis of the alcaic line Horace has admitted a short syllable five 
times in the first book, three times in the second, twice in the third, while he 
avoids it in the fourth. With regard to the caesura we find in Horace strict 
regularity: e.g.in the alcaic and sapphic line of eleven syllables he places the 
caesura each time after the fifth syllable, because according to the theory which 
he follows the joining between the two parts of the line occurs at this place A 
careful study of Horace’s treatment will also show that he steadily laboured at the 
perfection of the outward form of his poetry. In his aleaic strophes Horace gives 
to the third line of nine syllables in the odes of the first two books, as he does to 
the first two lines of the strophe, the caesura werOnuuephs (i.e. division of 544). 
But subsequently he came to the conclusion that this rendered the line monotonous 
(the general defect of the Horatian metres), hence in the third and fourth books he 
carefully avoided this caesura of the third line and replaced it by others (especially 
the division of 6+8, sometimes also 742, with separate division of the first part). 
Cf. CLacumany’s note on Franke’s fasti hor. 238, The rer@nuuephs in the sapphic 
strophe which is used in b. 1-8 almost exclusively (see above) has, in the fourth 
book and the carm. saec., to share with the caesura «ard rplrov rpoxaior. Division 
of the word at the end of the third line in the same strophe does not occur in the 
fourth book or in the carm. saec. Horace is here more strict than in b. 1-8 with 
regard to elision (Lacumann on Lucr. p. 219). Cf. AWatrz (§ 240, 10). OTésxuwaxx 
(§ 234, 6 in fin.) 17.—On the metres of the Horatian odes in general see summaries 
before the editions and Trurrst introd. to GLudwig'’s new translation of the odes 
(Stuttg. 1860), 24. A comparison of the Hor. metres with the Greek originals in 
CBock, de metr. Hor. lyricis, Kiel 1830. See in addition EUraax, Vorbemerkk. 
z. e. Hor.-Metrik, Insterb. 1885. HScnitier (for the use of schools, Lpz.* 1875). 
Rkorxe, Ber).5 1886. On the elisions (synaloephae) see KLrurs, Horatius (1869) 
p- t-xx1t and JScuvuttz, die prosodia satirice. Rom., Komgsb. 1864. FLixpsemayx, 
de hiatu in versibus Hor. lyricis, Zittau 1825. Capessacn, de alliterationis apud 
H. usu, Essen 1888. On the metre of c. 1,10 Tao Kock, RhM. 41,315. ThReicuarpr, 
de metrorum lyric. Hor. artificiosa elocutione, Marb. 1889. 


4. Strophic arrangement is peculiar to the idea of an ancient uddos. Hence 
we meet with it in the odes of Horace. Yet not only in Pindar, but also in 
Alkaios and Sappho we often see sense and grammatical construction carried 
beyond the limits of the strophes (Westpnat, gr. Metrik 2%, p. 295), so that there 
is nothing strange in Horace taking the same liberty; and even e.g. in the fourth 
book (which is otherwise more strict in its construction, see n. 3), in his favourite 
metre, the alcaic, he allows the close of the strophe to coincide with that of the 
sense more rarely than in b. 1-3 (Kissszinc in the philol. Unterss. 2, 82; intr. 
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to his ed. 1, xv). The smallest compass of a stroph> embraces two lines, like 
the elegiac distich, and the epodes of Archilochos and Horace kp within this. 
But the sapphic and alcaic strophes consist of four lines each, likewise those forms 
of the asclepiadean metre in which three asclepiadean lines are joined to a gly- 
conean, or two asclepiadean lines and one glyconean are joined to a pherecratean. 
If an asclepiadean is joined to a glyconean line, the result is a strophe of two 
lines: cf. however ¢. 3,9 the dialogue with speech and rejoinder each of 4 lines 
in 3 groups; if the asclepiadeus minor or maior is simply repeated through the 
whole poem, we have an apparently inonostichic composition. But after the sug- 
gestion of Werzer, CLactoiass (kl. Schrr. 2,84) and AMeriseKe (pref. of his edition) 
have made the observation that not only with the latter metres, but also in the 
carmina which resemble epodes, in fact in all the poems of the four books (except 
the very corrupt c. 4, 8, see also § 235, 6), the number of the lines is divisible by 
four, from which they drew the probable though not absolutely certain conclusion 
that Horace himself always designed his poems in strophes of four lines each. On 
the influence of this discovery on the criticism of Horace se LDover eis. Reden 
(1960) p. 388. 408. Cf. also WFonrsten, quaestt. hor. 2 (Briinn 1870), 3. CBock, de 
Hor. metr. lvricis, Kiel 188), 55. 


5. Ovip. trist. 4,10, 40 fenuil nostras wewerosus Horatins aures. dum ferit ausouia 
carmina culta lyra, Prrnos. 118 Horatiit curiosa selicitas. Quint. 10, 1, 9 lyri- 
corum (rom.) Horatius fere solus legi digaus, nam et tasurgit aliquando et plenus est 
tecundifatis et gratiae et variis siguris ef verbis felicissime andax, Paxra.in Pis. 
220, Froxto p, 23 Nab. (memorabilis poeta), Aro, Sipox. ep. 8, IL. carm. 9, 
218-222. Jasi pref. to his edition 1, civ. Masso in his additions to Sulzer 5, 
301. RHasxow, ist H. ein kleiner Dichter? Halle 1588. AStaur, in the Hall. 
Jahrb. 15840, 1652. Treurren, ib. 1841, ne. 106-112, and Charakter. d. H. (Lpz. 
1842), 13. 73. AGGerxuanv, de compositione carminuin Hor., Wein. 1541-1842 
Il, ELTrourueccrer, Beitrage z. Wiirdigung d. horaz. Dichtweise, Coburg 1655-74 
V. CPrisex, d. symmetrische Bau der Oden d. Hor., RM. 13, 321. FMarrts, 
de aliquot Hor. carminum ratione antistrophica et interpolationibus, Posen 1865, 
Here, as well as in the epodes, Martin simply proceeds upon tle plan of eliminat- 
ing as spurious all passages which are at variance with his assumed laws of 
symmetry ; so also CPriss, FdScuweervi, and others, Such mechanical views of 
the general poetical method of Horace have been wrongly deduced from the strictly 
systematic arrangement of several of his lyric poems.—FPerrens, z. Wortstellung 
in den Oden d. H., Miiuster 187u. 


§. Horace’s predilection for the same number (three) in his illustrations is 
very conspicuous, just as he also frequently repeats himself; Tecrrec, on Horace 
(1858) 18. Prosaic illustrations and turns occur e.g. 3, 1, 25. 34 sqq. 3, 4, 69 sq. 3, 
5,12. 3, 11,18 sq. 4,4, 386 sq. Prosaic varticles like ergo (epod. 2, 9), quodsi (1, 1, 
35. 3, 1,41. epod. 2, 89. 10,22. 11,15. 14, 13), atqui (1, 28, 0. 3,5, 49. 3, 7, 9). 
quatenus (3, 24, 30), eius atque (3, 11, 18 cf. 4,5, 18), also probably manque (1, 22, 9. 
1, 34,5. 4,1, 13). An elevated tone does not suit Horace, and whenever he strikes 
upon it, he soon drops it again; sometimes indeed one may doubt whether this is 
not done with intentional humour, e.g. when he says of Venus 4, 1, 21 sq.: naribus 
duces tura, or ib. 4, 7,5 sq. 2, 20,9 sqq. It sounds like parody to read in a sapphic 
ode of teretes surae (2, 4, 21) or in an alcaic ode of olentis uxores mariti (1,17, 7). Bad 
taste of this kind appears in aurifae quercus (1, 12, 11 5q.), the libido quae solet matres 
Jurtare equorum (1, 25, 13 sq.), clavi trabales etc. (1,35, 18 sqq.}, hydrops and aquosus 
languor (2, 2, 13 sqq.) and in the rude expressions 2,5, 2 sqq. 2, 11,21. 3, 11, 19. 
4,13. epol. 9,35. In the same way titrea Circe (1, 17, 20) and purpure? olores (A, 
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1, 10) are not exactly clegunt epithets. See OKettern, RhM. 19, 211.—It also hap- 
pens frequently that Horace overdoes his illustrations, heaping one upon another 
with the immoderation of a rhetorician: cf.1,1. 8,1, 9sqq. 41 sqq. 8, 27, 1-16. 
epod, 2. Neither 2, 20 nor 8, 30 can be called moderate. Learning is put in quite 
out of its proper place 2, 17, 13-20. 2,18, 35sqq. Exception may be most frequently 
taken to the long odes, where Horace’s inadequate talent for lyric poetry becomes 
most conspicuous, Terurre, die horazische Lyrik und deren Kritik, Tab. 1876, 18 
makes an attempt to arrange the odes and epodes in order of merit: he distin- 
guishes four degrees: 1. imperfect poems, in which the deficiencies preponderate, 
the majority being youthfully immature, unmeasured or forced (14 poems). 2. Me- 
dium work not without defects (considerable either in number or character), in 
which however good work preponderates (80). 8. Good exaniples, without important 
defects (24). 4. Excellent work, with decided preeminence both in substance and 
form and (almost) without any real defects (3 poems, viz. c. 3, 7.9. 29). Goethe's 
language (Riewer’s Mitteil. 2, 643) is equally exaggerated and incorrect, where he 
says that he recoguises Horace’s poetical talent only in regard to technical and lin- 
guistic perfection, i.e. successful imitation of the Greek metres and poetical diction, 
and this combined with a fearful realism, devoid of any real poetry, especially in 
the odes; and so are Gaurre's dictum (Minos 412) ‘Horace is himself only in his 
odes’ end KLenxs’ paradoxical opinion (N. Schweiz. Mus. 1861, 64)‘ The real 
Horace is never found in his odes.’ On the contrary, the same individuality which 
is seen in the satires and epistles appears to all intents and purposes in the odes ; 
wheuce we should also explain the good and bad qualities of the latter. An im- 
Jartial criticism on Horace’s lyrics by GBrrxuarpy, Berl. Jahrbb. 1885, 750. 
Leure, Horatius p. ixxv, justly says, ‘we should learn not to exaggerate the poeti- 
cal character of Horace and even be prepared to meet with great defects.’ But he 
does not act up to this maxim; seen. 7. Cf. also the remarks in MHavrt’s op. 3, 32, 


7. Anopinion which still widely obtains starts with the assumption that Horace 
is a faultless lyrical poet. An attempt is made to support this by arbitrary construc- 
tion (recently either a vapid mystic-melancholy interpretation has been adopted 
which readily discovers deep sentiment, or else a humoristic one, which, when at 
fault, detects charming sallies and conceits): while others assert that the Hora- 
tian poems have been very largely interpolated. It is of course open to each writer 
and to every age to praise or to blame the poet according to their own standard, 
but it is absurd to pretend to judge solely by the criterion of modern aestheticism, 
what is and what is not the work of the poet. The strong rhetorical alloy in the 
odes is often displeasing to us, while it delighted the Romans. The absence of a 
ilominant motive and of warm feeling, which seems to us a defect, was to the 
Romans amply compensated by the musical and artistic quality of the language in 
its metrical mould. Again, it has been forgotten that Horace produced his odes 
by slow, deliberate polishing, remodelling and gradual elaboration (§ 238, 1, 2. 
Kixssiine 1.1.), aud likewise that the poet reckoned upon careful readers, capable 
of following up concealed allusions, It became usual to declare spurious every- 
thing which contradicted the unfounded assumption of the perfection of the odes, 
But it must be confessed that, even after the most extensive omissions, much re- 
mains which might justify renewed objections, and consequently new omissions, 60 
that we should never have done with them. This method of holding interpo- 
lators responsible for everything which did not exactly suit the casual reader (no 
trouble being taken to prove the possibility of such interpolation) caused the poems 
to be unjustly criticised ; passages which deserved no blame at all were treated 
superciliously and immoderately censured. The first writer who, following certain 
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predecessors such as DLauainus, TFapre and especially FGuyer (see his objections 
enumerated in the Phil. 35, 479), applied this fixed idea of the absolute perfection 
of Horace's lyrical poems in a one-sided way, even making it the test of the genuine 
or spurious origin of the whole or part of the odes, was the Dutch scholar PHor- 
MAN-Prer_kamp (ed. of the odes of 1834). Cf. GBexxnarpy, Berl. Jahrbb. 1835, 
737. Trurrzt, Peerlkamp uud seine Bestreiter, JJ. 41, 438; Jahrbb. der Gegenwart 
1843, no. 50 sqq.=Correspondenzblatt f. d. wiirttemb. Gelehrtenschulen 1859, 196 ; 
aber Horatius (Tab. 1868), 20; die horaz. Lyrik u. deren Kritik, at the Tibingen 
Philol.-Versammiung, Tib. 1876, p. 1. Mapvia, adv. crit. 1, 98. LMC vss, JJ. 
447, 171. 176; Gesch. d. class. Philol. in den Niederl., Lpz, 1869, 18. Among those 
who followed in the wake of Peerlkamp must be mentioned FMarrin (in the Posen 
Programme of 1844. 1858. 1860. 1865; cf.n. 5 and 9 and § 237, 2), AMgrnexe (in his 
ed.), CParex, GLixxgr (ed. of 1856 and in the transactions of the Breslau, Frank- 
fort, Meissen, Halle, Innsbruck, Wiesbaden and Gera Philologenversammlung ; 
quaestt. Hor., Festechr. z. Tibinger Jubilium, Prague 1877 etc.), OFGruprr (Minos ; 
on the interpolations etc., Lpz. 1839; Aeacus, Berl, 1872; cf. Tzcrrer, RhM. 2, 
‘634 and on Gruppe's self-contradictions MHerrz, JJ. 98, 577), KLenus (Horatius, 
Lpz, 1869) and others. Cf. besides KGrset, de interpolatt. mythol. ap. Hor., Bonn — 
1865, On the other side ABiscuorr, hor. Lyr. I. Schaffh. 1872, 81. NMapbvig, adv. 
«rit. 2, 50; Scurere, Horatiana, Merseb. 1874. TO tssox, Lund 1882, 1885 and 
others.— More circumspect investigators have long since recoguised that only a 
few passages necessitate the assumption of interpolations: PaButtmaxx, Mytho- 
logus, 2, 364, MHavprt, op. 8, 42 (cf. CurBetcer, MHaupt als akad. Lehrer | Berl. 
1879), 137), also LMCcier in his editions, AKiess.ine, zur Interpol. u. Inter- 
pretation der Oden, in his and Wilamowitz’ phil. Unterss. 2, 75; cf. also SHryvne- 
MANS, de interpolationibus in carm, Hor. certa ratione diiudicandis, Bonn 1871 
(against this FAHorrmanx, vindic. Venusinae, Neisse 1873). A review of the 
atheteses of Peerlkamp and his followers in the odes in TuFaitzscne, de interpol. 
hor. 1, Giistrow 1873; a supplement on FGcrer, Phil. 35, 477. 


8. Recent separate editions of the odes (and epodes) (cf. the genera] editions 
§ 240, 8) by CuDJas1 (Lps.? 1809 11), Cu WMetscuerticu (Lips. 1800 IL), CFPreiss 
{Lpz. 1895-1807 IV), CuVanpersours (ad fidem XVIIT MSS. Paris. rec. ete. Par. 
1812 II), PHorsasx-Peeutkame (Harlem 1834; ?Amsterd. 1862. Cf. above n. 7), 
FLéeker (commentary on b, I-III, Sclilesw.1841), ToOsnanivs (Jena 1848), CIGrvsar 
{Vienna 1853), LMtcLer (with notes, Giessen 1882), JMManrsuatt, Lond. 1874, 
TEPace, Lond.‘ 1890, ECWickuam, Lond.? 1887, AFricert (*Upsala 1888; also 
adnott. ad H. carmm., Ups. 1888), ERosexsera, Gotha 1533. 


9. Reviews of and discussions on single odes, esp. recent ones: 1, 1-4 EAnsracn, 
Cleves 1888. 1, 1 by GHermaxs, op. 8, 395; CurJaux, Lpz. 1845; cf. JJ. 43, 462 - 
HScuwarsz, Eisleben 1865; ALow1xsx1, Deutsch-Krone 1878; Miscellen, Deutsch- 
Krone 1886 ; JCnFCamre, JJ. 101, 125; ADoutno, Phil. 383, 713; HStopcer, Darmst. 
1881; LReinnarpt, JJ. 129, 429. TuPriss, JJ. 138, 115. 1, 2 (and 2, 13 sy.) by 
HRexog, Osnabr. 1871; EBenoist, rev. de phil. 2, 62. 1,1. 3. 12. 20 GBorssien, 
rey. de phil. 2,204. 1, 3 JBartsen, JJ. 109, 275; ERosrexnerc, ZIGW. 35, 896. 
1, 3, 4, 12 EWocrr.iy, Phil. 39, 367. 1,4 TuPrtss, JJ. 183, 785. 1,6TaP.iss, 
JJ. 129, 189; MGircuaven, philol. Streifz. 1, 125. 1,4 and 12 AReirrerscnesy, 
anall. hor., Bresl. 1870. 1, 7 JBartscu, JJ. 111, 701; KScuennn, ZfoG, 29,1; 
ARrirrerscnerp, Bresl. ind. schol. 1879/80, 1; 1884/5, 11. 1, 12 JBensays, op. 
2, 300; MHacrt, op. 8, 55; TuPitss, JJ. 107, 111; WHernst, JJ. 111, 119; 
JSrrencr, Fried). i. M. 1882; TuKock, Herm. 17, 497, 1, 5-12 EAnsracn, Cleves, 
1889, 1, 14 RUxorr, JJ. 115, 768; TuPrtss, JJ. 129, 853. 1,16 KNiewryer, 
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FJ. 133, 129. 1,20 AKtrssiixc, Wieshad. Philol.-Vers. 142; cf. Phil. Anz. 8, 447. 
1, 20. 30, 2, 11.4, 3 FAEckatrix, scholae Horat., Lpz. 1669. 1, 22 KSrerrex, 
Lypz. 1842. 1, 22 and 3, 8 ARcne, Miinst, 1873. 1, & TuPriss, JI. 127, 493. 
1, 28 BGOWeiske, JJ. 12, 349; CPrants., Munich 1842; AMegmexr, Phil. 5, 171: 
LDover.eis, Erlang. Philol.-Vers, 41; cf. 59; CGértiine, ges. Abhh. 2, 214; 
JManty, RhM. 10, 127; FManrtsx, Posen 1958; HJHe11.e2n, Phil. 16, 731; AMrres, 
Festschr. v. Parchim 1877, p. 45; FApam, Patachkau 1881; LCastarecci, riv. di 
filol, 11,86; AReryvrsescnetp, Brest. ind. schol. 1884/8, 12; TaPrtas, JJ. 133, 
123. 1, 32 EBnocxs, Schwetz 1881. 1, 34 GLixxer, Wiesbad. Philol.-Vers. 
Viz. 1, 34.3, 1 Kers, Ulm 1878, 1,37 HPronst, Essen 1871. 2,1 FRitscun, 
op. 4, 602; FMartinx, Posen 1858; Tu Piiéss, JJ. 117, 641; GBoissten, ann. de la 
fac. de Bordeaux, 1, 90. 2,2 KFiscn, Frauenfeld 1883. 2,5 TuPrvas, JJ. 131, 
2h. 26 JCFCaupr, JJ. 115, 136; TaPross, JJ. 187, 187; JBartacn, ib. 111, 
703; ALuens, Erl. 188, 2,7 VVacentix, Frankf. 1887. 2.11 TuaPrtss, JJ, 
TIS, Soe 2,12 JProscunercer, BlfbayrG W, 23, 201. 2,13 WHRoscarn, JJ. 
135, 676. 2,19 Tu Putas, ZIGW. 35,720. 2,20 TuPrtss, JJ. 123.18. 3, 
1-6 HWaarscuaven, de Hor. }. If, 1-6 carmm. p. I (esp. on 3, 3), Bresl. 1877. 
In addition TuPriss, Zf{GW. 38, 707; ERosexnrne, Zf{GW. 34, 309; TuMownsen, 
preuss, Akad. 24 Jan. 1889, 3.3 CLSracve, op. 2,339; CKieser, Disseld. 1845, 
FBasurrcen, op. 200; RRarcurnstei, N. schweiz. Mus. 1, 129; HScawacrns, Eisl. 
1463; ERosexorne, JJ. 138, 344. 3, 4 GScuerss, BifbayrG. 24, 185; ATaunen, 
JF. 139, 147, 3, 5 sq. 16 sq. Scusgin, Merseb, 1874. 3,8 ARunur, Minst. 1873; 
FHarner, JJ. 129,412. 8, 11 FNAks#, op, 1, 73, 3, 12 KLacamany, kl. Schr. 
2, 84; PKasarr. JJ. 115, 326; LQuicunrat, mélanges (Par, 1879) 59, 3, 25 Tw 
Pitiss, Pforta 1879, 8, 27 TuScuarer, Lpz. 1868; TnuPitss, ZfGW. 32, 649: 
LBuwe, JJ. 184, 578; RBiack, Class, review, 3,3 p.107. 3, 30 EScuurze, JJ- 
135, G21; EAssracn, JJ, 187, 383. 4, 2 and 8 FSiiss, St. Polten 1863. 4, 2 
KAiwaa, Zf6G. 31, 246; Bécurcer, RhM. 44, 317. 4,6 FBi'cneven, BhM. 14. 
154, 4, 7 FMartix, Berl. 1887; HPronst, JJ. 131,140. 9 4,8 KLacuways, kl 
Sehr. 2, 95; GHersanx, op. 8, 401; AKtessiuinc, Greifew. 1874; JHivssner, 
Freib, i. Br. 1876; HJonpax, Herm, 14. 270.; AW Venract, Journ. of phil. 17, 145, 
4, 11 MGsainacen, philol. Streifz. 1, 130. Carm. saecnl.: JWStrixza, Kreuzn. 
1441; CFHrumass, de loco Apollinis in c. s. Gitt. 1843, AKitax, Bresl. 1877; 
HBessen, JJ. 183, 692. MMessina Faucesi, il carm, sec. de Or., Catania 1859.— 
Critical, linguistic and other writings on Horace’s odes, e.g. in Lacumasn's kl. 
Sehr. 2,81, Mavvia’s adv. 2, 50, Bécies.ee’s coniectanea (Bonn 1878) 10; RhM. 37, 
24, TuFnitzscur, Beitr. z. Krit. des Hor., Gistrow 1877, RUxexr, analecta 
Hor., Halle 1877. HTnPuiiss Horaz-studien . . . tiber horaz. Lyrik, Lpz. 1882. 
ERosexsenc, d. Lyrik des H.,, Gotha 1883. WGrnarpt, asthet. Commentar z. d- 
lyr. Dichtt. d. Hor. Paderborn 1845. FBonnix, Horaz. Entdeckungen (!!) u. 
Forschungen I, Lpz. 1885 (compare FCerscnaanx, Darmst. 1885), AWVernar., 
Studies... in the odes of H., Lond. 1885. JJConrxeuissex, Mnemos, 16, 268. 
LBouvr, d. Realien in den Oden d. H., Wismar 1882, and others. 


10, Translations of the odes especially by KW Racer (Berl.? 181811, WBixper 
(Stuttg.* 1855), v.v.Drck en (Brunswick 1838 II), JSStroprmanxn (with Lat, text and 
notes, Lpz. 1852), GLupwie (Stuttg. 1853. 1860), ABacmemster (Stuttg. [1871]), 
Tu Kayexn (Od. and Epod., text and transl. with notes, Tiib. 1877), CBrucu, Minden 
1455.—50 odes translated in EGrinei’s class. Liederbuch, Berl.4 1882. 12 odes and 
epades transl. by LMC tien, Petersb. 1882. English verse: JConixGtox, Lond.!* 1888. 
By various translators; ed. CWFCvorkn, Lond. 1880. SprVrre, Lond.* 1888. 


1l. The musical settings of some of the odes are extant, proving thut Horace 
t 


& 
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was occasionally sung in convents: see‘Orri.t-Barren’s ed. 2, p. 915. Kircunen, 
novae quaest. Hor. 37.—RVLinrencron, d. horaz. Metren in deutschen Coimpusitt. 
des 16. Jahrn., Lpz. 1888, 


239. The epistles are written in the same metre as the satires ; 
they share with the latter the general character of sermones and 
together with them constitute the most remarkable production ot 
the muse of Horace. In freshness and liveliness they are indeed 
inferior to the satires, and in not a few passages they are mere 
prose done into verse as regards their structure, but they atone 
for these defects by a more mature tone and form, refinement, 
and moderation of view, and conscious power. Now portraying 
the character of the author, now absorbed in the immediate pur- 
pose of a letter, now dealing with a given subject in quite a 
didactic style, they are distinguished sometimes by the nice tact 
with which difficult questions touching personal or social rela- 
tions are treated, sometimes by their abundance of sound, sug- 
gestive matter. The latter especially applies to the letters (in b. 
2 and in the epistle de arte poetica extant in a separate form) in 
which Horace’s literary views are defended with much warmth 
and in some passages with partiality, his contention being that 
the Romans ought to fall back upon the genuine Greek models 
and endeavour after their formal polish rather than imitate the 
negligence and disregard of form peculiar to the old Roman 
poets. The most famous of these epistles is the one addressed to 
the brothers Piso, in which a number of aesthetic questions are 
dealt with in a very sensible manner, somewhat on (rreek lines, 
but with considerable originality. 

1. The epistles speak of themselves (ep. 2, 1, 290) ax sermones (i.e. in antithesis 
to compositions in an elevated style), though this is not meant to stand for their 
title, which is constantly given as epistalae by the grammarians and MSS. Cf. 
Porruyn, on ep. 1,1, 1 Flacci epistatarnm libri titulo tantam dissimiles a ser mont 
sunt. nan et metrum et materia verborun et conmunis adsumptio eaden est; the 
sume writer sat. 1,1, 1 quamnvis saturant esse hoc opus suun Horatius ipse confiteatur 
{sat. 2, 1,1), femen proprios titulos volait ei adconmodare, nam hos priores libros 


duos sermonum, posleriores epistularunt inscripsit. in sermonum autem cult intelleyi 
quasi apud praesentem se loqui, epistulas vero quasi ad absentes missas. 


2. Regarded as the expression of the poet's moods, the letters present great. 
variety; cf. ep. 1,8 with 7 and 10; 1,15 with 14. On the whole they show a more 
highly matured art, and this even in details; for instance, elisions in the epistles 
ure comparatively far less numerous (by about 3) than in the satires. JJeer, de 
clisionibus Horat., Wolfenbiittel 1844. Long vowels are very rarely elided before 
short (i.e. invariably short, which AMrcuagvis, comment. Mommsen. 428 dis- 
regards) in the epistles (and never in the AP.). Milaurr, op. 1, 01; cf. 121. 
Lacumansy on Lucr, p. 77. Cf. also TuBrrt, hist. hex. lat, Bonn 1876, 38. 
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3. Separate editions of the epistles (cf. the collective editions § 240, 8)- 
Explained by FETuScuuip, Halberst. 1828, 80 II (without Ars poet.). Commen- 
tariis uberrimis instructas ed. SOssarius, Lps. 1837-47 II (without book It). 
With an introduction ete., by ORisreck, Berl. 1869 (against thiseg.OLeucke, 
Jena 1874). By ASWurxixs, Lond.? 1889. B. 1 by ESSavcxscecs, Cambr. 1888. 
With Satt. and AP., by ECWickxsam (forthcoming). 


4, Latin and German by JSSrroptuasx (Lpz. 1854), LDOperiers (Lpz. 1856. 
58 II). Other translations: by CMWievayp (Dessau 1782. Lpz. 1637 II. Bresl. 
1883), CPassow (Lpz. 1833; without AP.), JMerxe (Aschaffenb. 1841), WEWesr 
and WTecrrex (Stuttg. 1853. 1859), FList, Erl. 1883. CBarpr, Bielef. 1887. 
JCoxincton (Lond.’ 1888, with Satt., in verse). 


%. CMonuexstern, de sat. et epist. hor. discrimine, Lpz. 1801. CPassow 
(see n. 4) cxxxix n. 178, 190. 282. Teurret, Charakteristik des Hor. (1842) 61. 
Doxtzer, Kritik u. Erk}. 3,73. WlEWener, Horatius (1844) 281. Scwienexnesea, 
die Persouen der Briefe d. Hor., Detmold 1846. Masso, Hor.’s, Beurtheil. d. 
iilteren roém, Dichter, in his Miscellaneous Essays and Treatises (Bresl. 1821) 87. 
KRetcener, Hor. u. die altere rém. Poesie, Pressb. 1852. ABarxnott, Horatii de 
vett. Rom. poetis sententiae, Warburg 1876. EMeissxer, d. Kampf d. H. far eine 
‘bessere Geschmacksrichtung in der Poesie, Dresd. 1867. Berxixo, d. Geist der 
horaz. Briefe, Recklingsh. 1856. LDoperter:s, translation p. 78. KLDenrs, 
Horatius (1869) p. civiz. WHKorsrer, die Episteln des H. welche ersichtlich 
Antwortschreiben sind, Meldorf 1867. 


6. Horwax-Peertxamr, adnott. ineditae ad Hor. epp., Mnemos. 14, 305. 
HKecx, de Hor. epist. libro I critica ad L. Doederleinum epistola, Kiel 1857. 
HMurure, Beitr. 2 Erkl. u. z Emendation der horaz. Epp., Cob. 1864. FPancr, 
zur Erkl. von Epp. I, JJ. 97, 185. 269. LCMAvsger, adnott. in I H. epp. lbr., 
Tidskr. f. fil. 9,170. MBepsayic, de H. epp. |. 1, pars I, Serajewo 1883. FCBircn, 
Tidskr. f-filol. 8, 161. 9, 186.—Revisions of and discussions on particular epistles: 
1,1 APuancx, Corr.-Bl. f. d. wiirttemb. Gel.-Sch. 31, 521. 1, 1 and 7 LDaswss, 
JJ. 113, 75. 1, 2 the same writer in JJ. 111, 705. 1, 5 TaFritrzscue, Phil. 42, 
TOY. 1,6 APiaxck, wirtt. Corr.-Bl. 32, 542. 1,6 and 10 OLemcxx, Jena 1874. 
1, 6.10. 16 GBrrrart, Prague 1887. 1,7 by RHasrer, Naumb. 1874; TaOstersen, 
wiirtt. Corr.-Bl. 29, 263. 1,11 and 14 JCuFCamrr. Phil. 29, 448. 1,11 Tevcrrst, 
RhM. 27,347; AKnOtoKex, Oppeln 1882; AReirreescnerp, Bresl, ind. schol. 1884;%, 
15; GFaxtix, JJ. 187,567. = 1, 12 JAanoupr, JJ. 101, 619; JCaFCamrx, JJ. 115, 
129; AScuvpert, Anklam 1879. 1, 14 WGituiscnewsx1, Lauban 1885. 1, 15 
MsScuanz, Verhandl, d. Wirzb. Philol.-Vers. (Lpz. 1869) 115; Cotrror, rev. de 
Vinstr. publ. en Belg. 11,4; RDuxcxer, JJ. 129,57. 1, 16-18 PGxyer, de Her. ep. 
1, 16-18, Jena 1872. 1, 18 JBanon, Iambor 1881. 1,19 FCravses, Jena 1868. 
1, 20 OMG ttre, ein Begleitschreiben des H. zu s, Sermonen, Ber). 1876. 2,1.2 
and AP. JVanvex, die Zeit u. Abfolge der Literaturbriefe des H., SBer. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1878, 688, compare ToMommsex, Herm. 15, 108; AKeisstino, Griefsw. ind. 
lect. 1887/88. 2,1 by KZg.t, Heidelb. 1819; HRiepev, Groning. 1831; J Vaucen, 
ZfoG. 22, 1. 254 (against Risnkck, ib. 241). 24, 18; JNFiscner, ZfoG. 85, 481. 
KMacxg, JJ. 187, 697. 2,2 ALowinsxt, scholae crit. in H. ep. 2,2, DKrone 1875 ; 
JVancex, ZfOG. 25, 12; AOPricxarp, transact. of Oxf. philol. soc. 1896/87, 9. 


7. In the MSS. the liber de arte poetica follows immediately after the odes 
(§ 234, 7). This work is already quoted by Quintician (8, 3, 60 Horatius in prima 
porte libri de arte poctica); cf. Syumacn. ep.1,4. Apo.r. Sip. carm. 22 (lyricus 
Elacens in artia poeticae columine), and 9,220. Pursc. GL. 3, 254, 16 (Horatins de 
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arte poetica), Cuaris. GL. 1, 202, 26. 204, 5 includes the Ars poet. among the 
epistles, and since HSrxpnanvé and Cauquius it has been accounted the third epistle 
of b. 2. This epistle is usually considered to be among the latest works of Horace, 
or is even taken to be the very last (cf. Teurre.’s transl., Stuttg. 1859, 304 together 
with ARtese, JJ. 98, 476; see also above n. 2 ad fin.). See however AMicnaguis, 
commentat. Mominsen. 420, who for reasons not quite conclusive holds (with 
Reexes) that the Horatian Pisones are Cn. Calpurnius Piso (cos, 731/23) and his 
sons (coss. 747/7 and 753/1) and believes the Ars poetica to have been composed 
simultaneously with the first book of the epistles, about 734/20. Cf.also Mommsesx, 
Herm. 15, 114. 20,282. HNerriesaip, journ. of phil. 12, 43.—Porruyrio at the 
commencement (p. 344 Meyer): hunc librum, qui inscribitur de arte poetica, ad L. 
Pisonem qui postea urbis custos fuit (=cos. 789/15) . . . eiusque liberos miisit 
- . « im quem librum congessit praecepta Neoptolemi rod Mapavov de arte poetica, 
non quidem omnia, sed eminentissima, This distinct statement of Porphyrio pre- 
cludes the conjecture of Meineke, who suggests the work of that Alexandrian 
writer repli doreiouuv, though again it does not oblige us to believe that Horace 
availed himself of such an inferior authority on a subject of which he was complete 
master. But Aristotle's treatise on poetry could neither be ignored nor over- 
looked by Horace; a parallelism between Aristotle's poetica and this epistle, 
though partly exaggerated, is given by Srrevnnes, 1.1. 72. 


8. Editions of the Ars poetica e.g. by Fv PHocueper (Passau 1824), PHorsan- 
Pree cxame (Leid. 1845). MAtpert (Par. 1885). Various experiments in criticism 
by Preatxaur, JGOrrema (Lowen 1846), Gaurre, Risseck (against him Reeks, 
die AP. des Hor., Passau 1873), Lenes, MScumtpt and others (see n. 9). See alsu 
Teveret, RhM. 28, 493; LSrexcr., Phil. 33,574. Translations (cf. n. 4 and 9) by 
AAunovp (Berl. 1836) and another AAgyovp (in rhyme, Erfurt 1853. Halle 1850), 
JMiucy (Jahn's Archiv 19, 436; rom. Lyr. [1890] 60), TuKaysenr, Stuttg. 1883 
and others. 


9. Explanatory treatises on the Ars poetica. VanReenxrn, dissertat. philol. 
crit. ete., Amst. 1906. Eicnstipt, quo tempore et ad quos scripta sit, Jenae 1811. 
Boscn, curae secundae in Hor. epist.ad Pis. Jenae, 1812; cf. Eunesti: Parerga p. 
ur. EM ter, Gesch. der Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten 2 p. 269-284. WTn 
Srrevper, Basl. 1839. Linnemann, Zittau 1841 H. FJacos, on the relation of the 
Epistles of Horace to his Satires (Lib. 1841), 7. Teurre:, on the character of 
Horace (1842) 64. GBrexgarpy, prooemium de Hor. ep. ad Pis., Halle 1847. 
AMicuaztis, de auctoribus quos Hor. in arte poetica secutus esse videatur, Kiel 
1857; die horaz. Pisonen, commentatt. Mommsen. 420. BBécusesxscattz, Phil. 12, 
150. LSpenoet, ib. 18,94. AKuixnr, Composition der etc., Stade 1861, likewise 
VVacentix, Frankf. 1876. FABscx, Beitr. zur Wirdigung der AP., Giessen 1863. 
FBeck, die Ep. and. P. nach ihrem Zusammenhang ete., Eos 1, 196. JVauren, 
ZfoG. 18,1. MScuauipr, horazische Blitter, Jen. 1874 p. 1-57. EBiurens, miscell. 
critt. (Gron. 1878) 835. VZawnra, l'epistola ai Pisoni, Trent 1875-79 IV. OWrss- 
skNVELS, isthet.-krit. Analyse der AP., Girlitz 188). Apam, Cic.’s Orut. u. Hor. 
AP., Urach 1882. GFattix, Berl. phil. Wachr. 1884, 1223; Horazstudien I: d. 
Zusammenh, d. ep. ad Pis., Neuruppin 1896. GAwntoxtnos, study sull’ A.P. di 
Oraz., Bassano 1888. 1’ A.P. commentata da GBBontxo, Turin 1888. 


240. The poems of Horace obtained immediate recognition, 
and maintained their position throughout antiquity. Their use 
as a text-book for schools contributed to this in a great degree. 
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The necessity of having numerous copies of them rendered inter- 
polation extremely difficult, and any attempts of this kind were 
soon rejected and remained without influence upon the text. 
These poems were also commented on at a very early time by 
Julius Modestus, Valerius Probus, (. Terentius Scaurus, Helenius 
Acro, Pomponius Porphyrio, perhaps also Claranus. Scholia by 
Porphyrio are extant. Those which bear the name of Acro are 
of a later period. The number of MSS. of the works of Horace 
is very considerable, but none of them goes beyond the ninth 
century. 


1, Horace himself (ep. J, 20, 17) prophesied that he would become a schvcl- 
author, and as early as in the time of Juvenal (7,226) he had regularly taken 
that position. On the reception and spread of H.'s works in the Ist cent. see 
JHLMerrrotre, de rebus ud auctores quésdam class. pertinentibus dubia, Berl. 
178. SHrynemany, de interpx-latt. in carm. Hor., Bonn 1871. AKirssiixc, Verh. 
der Kieler Philol.-Vers. 1400, wk. Cf. § 219,17. § 382, 4. Hor. is often cited by 
Quintilian who, as well as other authors, quotes passages (e.g. c. 1,12, 40 in Quixt. 
9, 3,183 ¢. 2.17, 10 in Pensivs 5, 45) which have been doubted by the hyper- 
critical wisdom of modern times; Caesius Bassus and Martial also quote him. 
List of the quotations from Horace in the editions of Ritrer and Keiter-Hovper, 
WDitrexpeurcer, testimonia zu Horaz, ZIG W, 22, 322. Cf. Hacrt, op. 3,47. Be- 
sides Persius (see § 302, 4) Horace had fer his imitaters esp. Seneca (tragedies, 
Statius, Ausonius, and Martial, Claudian, Prudentius etc. HPatpasius, de imita- 
tione Horatii (Greifsw, 1501). AZixcerie, zu spat. lat. Dichtern 1 (Innsbr. 1873), 
xit and 1; Ovids Verhaltn. zu s. Vorgiing. 3 (Innsbr. 1871), 9 and esp. MHentz, 
analecta ad carminum Hor. historiam, Bresl. 1876-82 V. 


2. Sreronivs (Reiffersch, p. 47) ceucraut in manus seas et deyi sub titulo cius 
cl epistola prosa oratione quasi commendantis se Maccenati, sed atraque salsa puto 
(see § 46,7). nam elegi culgarcs, epistola etiam obscura, quo vitio minine lenebatur. 
These attempted deceptions were so strongly rejected by general tradition, that 
they do not even survive in a single MS., nor do we perceive any fluctuation as 
concerns the extent of the existing works, Nodoubt Horace himself suppressed his 
vouthful Greek poems (see 1, 10,31). The two new odes asserted by Pallavicini 
to have been discovered by him in the Vatican library (printed 1788 in Viz.LoisoN, 
animady. ad Long. p. 310, and in the Gentleman's magazine, also in Jani's edition 
1 p. evi; Prriss 1,110, Peextxame p. xxvist and elsewhere) are the production 
of a very late time; cf. Vanpernocke 1,356. Baviurnstent, Hanover 1788, A 
dissertation concerning two edes of Hor. London 1789, Ricurren, vita Horatii 
p. 127. 

3. Commentaries: Hirrosys. apel. c. Rufin, 1, 16 (ef. § 41, 4) pulo quod puer 
legeris . . . commentarios . . . et aliorum in alios, Plautum videlicet, Lucre- 
tium, Flaccum etc. The vita in the Bern. 363 (B) and Paris. 7975 (y), with which 
Pseudo-Acro introduces his expositions, says: conmentali in illum sunt Porphyrion 
(§ 374, 8), Mordestus (§ 281, G. 282.1) ef Helenius Acron (§ 374, 1) omnibus melius. 
On Valerius Probus § 300, On the supposed commentator of Horace, C. Aemilius, 
see FHautnar, RAM. 5, 516.—The Scaurus quoted by Porphyrio on sat. 2,5, 92 is 
ne doubt Q. Terentius Scaurus § 352, 1. On the supposed Chalcidius § 407, 5. 
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The headings of the poems in the MSS. sometimes only name the recipient 
dad Maccenatem, ad d. Augustum etc.) sometimes they add in Greek technical terms 
a designation of the metre (monocolos, dicolos, tetracolos etc.) and of the contents 
(encomiastice, erotice, hymnus, paracnetice, pragniatice, proseuctice, proxphonetice and 
o forth). Not one of these notices is by the poet himself; but in several of the 
designations of recipients we can discern the traces of an expert scholar of a good 
period ; cf. esp. the heading toc. 1,4 ad Sestinm Qeirinum, owing to which it has 
been feasible to fix this name (that of the consul of a. 731/23) in a fragment of the 
fasti Capit. (CIL. 1, p. 441). AKuessiixe, de horatian. carmm. inscriptionibus, 
Greifsw. 1876. WHeszex, ephem. epigr. 3,15. Those data concerning contents 
and metre, which are entirely external in their character, are derived from the 
schools, in which Horace was treated of and commented upon according to the 
canons of rhetoric. EZarxckr, de vocab. graecanicis in inscriptt. carmm. Horat., 
Strassb. 1680; JJ. 128, 785,—There were writers qui de personis horatianis scrip- 
serunt (Porru. on sat. 1, 8, 21.91), who have been made use of in Porplhiyrio’s 
commentary: the notices from this have been collected by AKuirss.ine, de personis 
horat., Greifsw. 1880, 


The so-called Commentator Cruquianus is a collection of glosses froin among 
his MSS., especially the Blandinii (un. 5) and other authorities (amongst them more 
recent ones, e.g. the Basle editions of 127 and 1555) carelessly compiled by 
JCruquius; cf. Cuvecivs on ep. 1, 18, 15 (p. 581 a): Blandin. antiquissimus, ex quo 
comment, deseripsinius, A number of schoha formerly only kuown from the comm, . 
Cruq. are to be found in the Paris. “7975 s. XI (n. 6): cf. HJorpas 1.1. 3 and 
AKorsciat, unedierte Horaz-Scholien d. Par. 1975 (y) zu_c. 1. TV, epod.. carm. 
saec., sat. 1.1, Tilsit 1884. The comm. Cruq. contains many excellent notices not 
to be found elsewhere. KZancemetstEn, RhM. 19, 383. WHinscare.per, quaestt. 
hor. spec., Berl, 1862; ZIGW. 15, 568. FMarrutas, quaestt. Blandinianae, Halle 
482, 29. HJorvan, de commentatore Hor. Cruquiano, Konigsb. 1883.—In the 
Vindob. 2183 s. X-XI_ are preserved schelia on the Ars poetica by Alcuin (or be- 
longing to his school), founded on the so-called Acron (see § 374, 2), ¢f. Scuov. 
Vispon. ad Hor. a. p. ed. JZecumeisren, Vienna 1877; ef. ORevver, Zf60G. 2h, 516, 
See for similar scholia ou the AP. and other epistles in the Monac. 14663 <= XI, 
JHerwer, Wien. SBer. 96, 506. 

4. Editions of the scholia by GFasricius (Basle 1555), by FPacry (Prague 1858 
sq. I, see on these JMerzerr, ZAG W. 0, 850: cf. FPauny, Beitr. zu Porph., Prague 
Ist6; new additions Prague 1877) and by FHatutuat, Berl. 18t4. 1866 IT (ef. 
OK etien, JJ. 91,175. Havinar, ZfGW, 20, 398). Porphyrionis commentarii in 
Horatium, rec. WMeven. Lps. 1874 (see the same author in Beitr. 2 Krit. des 
Porph., Munich 1576), Concerning the scholia see WHDSvcnincar, hist. crit. 
scholiastarum Jatt. Vol. HIT, Leid. 1884. WDitiexsuncrer, Horatiana, Aachen 
BML. WTrvrrer, RhM. 3, $78. CKircuxer, novae quaestt. hor. 1547, 59. 
CLRoetn, RhM. 18, 517. GLinkxen, ZfG. 9, $13. HUsenxen, de scholiis horat., 
Berne 1808. OKernver, RhM. 19, 154; syimbola philolog. Bounens. (Lps. 1867) 491. 
ES:uweixent, de Porphyrionis et Acronis scholiis horat., Miinst. 1965; de Acrone 
qui fertur Hor. scholiasta, Cob]. 1871. MGirivaver, Porpbyrion’s text of Horace 
in his phil. Streifaztigen 120.—Textual criticism MPertscnenic, Zf0G. 22, (49. 27, 
#21, 30, 801; Progr. of Klagenfurt 1872; of Graz 1874. Critical estimate of the 
Schol. of HRUsxcen, JJ. 115, 490. WaAHorrmass, in schol. hor. quaestt. Minst. 
1x74. 

5. The number of the MSS. of Horace amounts to about 250, must of which 
come from France, In Italy the MSS. of Horace are much more scarce, and almost 
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all of late date. Horace was not really acclimatised in Germany until the 
iniddle of the 10th century ; previous to this period the odes especially were known 
only to the most learned scholars in the convents (see EVouar 1.1. 27). Of the 
1175 hexameters of the ecbusis captivi (a beast-epic of s. X edited by EVouar, 
Strassb. 1875. Cf. AEnrat, Lit. d. MAIt. 3,276. CBunsian, Gesch. d. class. Phil 
in Deutschl. 49; Minch. SBer. 1878, 457) 250 are derived from Horace (esp. from 
the satt. and epp.).—Enumerations of the MSS. e.g. in Ke.tex-Hovper, preef. to 
vol. I and II.—The codices Blandinii, which were in the Abbaye de St. Pierre au 
mont Blandin (at Ghent) and perished when it was destroyed a. 1566, we know 
(apart from insignificant notices in the miscell. of PNannius?) only through the 
information supplied by JCaceuivs in his separate and collective editions (see n. 8) 
of Horace: see on this KZancemristEr, RhM. 19,321 and EScuweixert, Cruquiana, 
MGladbach 1879. Cf. also JM¢rz«ii, Zf{GW. 9, 850. KHavm, ib. 946. FRittrs, 
ib. 11, 859 and against him HD¢ntzer, ib. 11, 927. 18, 876. Among these codd. 
Blandinii the antiquissimus is by RBxxtuev, KLacumaxn (ad Lucret. p. 37), 
MHatrrt (see e.g. op. 3, 45), KZaxcemkistesx (RbM. 19, 321) and others rightly 
considered to be the principal basis for the formation of the text, while TaBercx 
(op. 1, 737. JJ. 83, 861) maintained that the statements of Cruquius on his MSS. of 
Horace were partly falsifications. The latter opinion has been adopted by OKetrer 
(RhM. 18, 281. 19, 684; Epilegomena zu Hor. 292. 800). See the palaeographic 
juggling in AHo.per, Herm. 12, 501 in order to get rid of the awkward reading 
in the Bland. antiquiss. (s. 1, 6, 126), which in itself shows the superiority of this 
MS. over the others; another ‘ methodical’ essay with the same intention in OKxL- 
Len, Epileg. 483. Unfortunately the text of the Blandine MSS. of Cruquius has 
been transmitted incompletely, superficially and with numerous errors and con- 
fusions; but there is neither evidence nor likelihood of his having falsified it. 
The still extant cod. Divaei, now Leid. 127 A s. XII, has likewise been used by 
Cruquius, also with great carelessness, but without falsification: JHivssner, phil. 
Rundschau 1883, 233. FMarruias, quaestt. Bland. 52. Recent treatises: WDittes- 
nercer, Z{GW. 35, 321. WMewes, de codicis Hor. Blandin. vetustiss. natura et 
indole, Festschr. d. Friedr.-Werderschen Gymn., Berl. 1881, 51 (compare RKukcia, 
phil. Rundsch. 1882, 1001); der Wert des cod. Bland. Vetust., Berl. 1882. FMart- 
THIAS, quaestt. Blandiniarum capp. III, Halle 1882. PHoux, d. cod. Blandin. 
antiquiss., Jena 1883. JHAvssxer, Cruquius u. die Horazkritik, Bruchsal 1884; 
phil. Rundsch. 1884, 480. RCKuxcta, de Cruquii codice vetustissimo, Vienna 1845. 


6. Among the MSS. of Horace preserved to us (of which not one was written 
in uncial letters, the Blandin. antiquiss. had barbarissimos characteres, see Cruq. on 
sat. 2, 7, 64, therefore was likewise not in uncials) the following are notable for 
their antiquity and excellence: Bernensis 363 (Bongarsianus} s. VITI-IX (B in 
Keuver-Horper ; on critical marks in this MS. see HHacex, Zaricher Philol.-Vers. 
1887), Sueco-Vaticanus 1708 (from Weissenburg in Alsace} s. IX-X (R), Harleian. 
2725 (Graevianus} s. IX-X (3). Harleiun. 2688 s. IX-X (d), Paris. 7972 [Mentelia- 
nus} s. IX-X (A), Paris. 10810 {Augustodunensis, Autissiodorensis} s. IX-X (+) 
(Cuatecain, rev. de phil. 12,183; MHerrz, anall. ad hist. Hor. 5, 24); Argentora- 
tensis s.(IX-) X, burnt a. 1870 (D), Einsidlensis 861 s. X ineuntis (e), Paris. 7973 
s. X in. (u), Ambrosian. O 136 [from Avignon] s. X in. (a), Dessaviensis s. X in. (»), 
Leid. 28 [from Beauvais] s. X in. (1), Paris. 7900* [Puteaneus] s. X, a few leaves of 
this are in the town library at Hamburg, see AKisssi.ixo, Jen. LZ. 1875, 158 (A), 
Turicensis s. X (7), Paris, 7974 s. X (¢), Paris. 7971 s. X. (y), Lips. s. X (L), Paris. 
7975 s. XI (+), Mellicensia s. XI (M) and others. Photographic facsimiles of most 
of these MSS. (and of a few others) in Cnatriaix, paléogr. des class. lat. pl. 76-90. 
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—In 8 MSS. (e.g. in A, A, 1, and also in the Gothanus s. XV, in which alone of all 
the MSS. sat. 1, 6, 126 agrees with the Bland. vetustiss.) we find after the epodes 
the following subscriptio: Vettins Agorius Basilius Mavortius rv. c. et inl. excom. dom. 
ercons. ord. legi et ut potui emendavi conferente mihi magistro Felice (§ 452, 6) oratore 
urbis Romae (OKexier, Epilegom. 415. 785). Cf. below § 477, 3.—Hitherto it has 
not been feasible to establish an authentic pedigree for the MSS. Certain more 
or less closely related groups may indeed be distinguished among the maas, but the 
differences between these groups are so slightly marked, their readings are s0 mixed 
and interchanged, that the decision between the various readings of the earliest 
MSS.—for these, of the MSS. named above, especially B and R, must naturally 
first be consulted—rests less upon the fact of their belonging to this or that group 
than upon other grounds, such as the poet’s language elsewhere, and the logic and 
cohesion of the passage. The text has been transmitted, on the whole, with very 
remarkable uniformity, and the very numerous quotations from Horace (see n. 1) 
in later authors show no important divergence from our MSS. There is not much 
scope for conjectural criticism in the Horatian text.—MHavrt, op. 3, 45 ‘the MSS. 
of Horace are the better the nearer they approach to the earliest of the lost Blan- 
dines . . . It is one of the laws of Horatian criticisms that there be no nn- 
necessary departure from this Blandine MS., even where it is unsupported.’ 
AK gsaiine, de horat. carm. inscript. (Greifsw. 1876) p. 8. LMtuixn, pref. to his 
ed. of Hor. (Lpz.? 1879) p. vit. OKetier, RhM. 19, 225. 33, 122; Epileg. p. vir. 
790 and in the prefaces of the ed. mai. (cf. besides JJ. 133, 509) distingujshes 3 
classes of MSS. (he reckons e.g. in I: MRyDr; in II: AB, the revision by Mavor- 
tius; in IIIT: ¢y3). Txurre., z. Beurtheil, der Hss. des H. in the Begriss.-Schrift 
f.d. Tabinger Philol.-Vers. (Tab. 1876) p. 19 unites in one Keller's classes I and I, 
see on this Kxe.ier, RhM. 33, 127. 


7. Horace's influence on German literature: see Teurret, Charakt. d. H. (1842) 
50. HFeitzscue, JJ. 88, 168. CLCnorevivs, Gesch. d. deutsch. Poesie pach ihren 
antiken Elementen 1 (Lpz. 1854), 385. 469. 488. 2 (1856), 75. 435. ALsunerr, d. 
deutsche Dichtung d. 17. u. 18. Jahrh. in ihrer Bez. z. Hor., Kinigsb. 1882. 


8. Complete editions. The ed. prince. (fol.) s. 1. et a., (though printed in 
Italy about 1470-73). Further may be mentioned: with the commentary of Ci 
Lanpisvs, Flor, 1482. GFanercivs, Bas, 1555. With Mvretes’ Comm., Ven. 1555. 
DLawnin’s ed., Lugd. 1561 II. Par. 1567. 1579. 1587 TT and frequently ; reprinted 
Coblenz 1829 II. Ed. HSrernaxvs 1577 and subsequently. JCruquivs (Cruucke), 
first separately Od. b. 1V, Briigge 1565; epod. and carm. saec. 1567; satt. 1572, then 
complete Antverp. 1578 (see n. 5); (subsequently with JDovsa’s commentary) 1597 
and 1611. Ed. LTonrestivs, Anty. 1608, DHeinsivs, Leid. 1612 and frequently. Ed. 
MopeMarut.es, Par.? 1660 (in this are FGuret’s atheteses, reprinted Phil. 35,478; 
otherwise Marolles jis entirely untrustworthy; JUes, wn cercle savant au XVII 
siécle: FGuyet, Par. 1886). (WHexrtz, de Hor. exemplari olim Guyetiano I, Bresl. 
1899.) A translation into French, with crit. and histor. notes by Dactsen, Par. 
1681 X; Amstel.‘ 1727.—Leading epoch-imaking work: ed. RBentiey, Cantabrig. 
1711 (republished Amsterd. 1713. 1728. Lops. 1764. 1626. Berl. 1869 II). Ed. 
ACuninonam, Hag. Com. 1721. Chronol. arrangement, French translation and 
notes by NCSanapox, Par.? 1756 VII. JMGesxer (after WBaxter, Lond.? 1725), 
Lps.? 1772. GWakerrecp, Lond. 1794 II. JFHaserreipt, Vorless. ib. die class. 
Dichter der Rémer, Lpz. 1800 IV. CFra, Rome 1811 II; denuo rec. FHBortnes, 
Heidelb. 1821. 1827. FWDoatno, Lps. 1808 (Vol. I, cur. Recet 5 1839; Vol. IL., 
31836); ed. minor, Lps. 1880. JCOrevii, Berl.4 1885 sqq. (by WHirscure.prr). 
At the same time an editio minor (° 1851-84 by WHirscurecogr). HDoxtzer, 
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Kritik. u. Erklar. der horaz. Gedichte (without Text), Brunsw. 1840-45 V, with the 
text, Brunsw. 1849. Explanatory school edition Paderb. 1868 sq. WDu1.cex- 
BURGER, Bonn’ 1881. Explained by CWNaccx, and GTAKatcrr (and GKxt- 
GER), Lpz.@-"! 188% I. Cum novo comm. ad modum JBospn (with illustra- 
tions) Par. (Didot) 1855. Ad codices saec. 1X et X exact. comm. critico et exeget. 
illustr. ed. FRittrer, Lps. 1856 sq. IL, In us. scholarum brevi annot. instr. 
FRittex, Lps. 1857. Ed. with notes, by AJ Macceans (Lond. 1869), by JEYoxcr 
(Lond. 1867). Cura WH Mituas, Lond. 1868.—Recensuerunt OKeu.en (cf. RhM. 
18, 271. 19, 211) et AHotprr, Lps. 1864-70 T1; ed. minor, Lps. 1878. In addition, 
OK ever, Epilegomena zu Hor., Lpz. 1879-80.—With a commentary by ECWick- 
nam, Vol. I?, Oxf. 1878. Edited with special regard to the spurious passages and 
poems by KLenas, Lpz. 1869; a supplement to this, Lpz. 1871. Explained by 
HScnittz, Berl? 1880-83 HI. Expl. by AKtressiinc, Berl. 1884-88 III. By 
AW atrtz, Par. 1887. 

Editions of the text eg. by AMeinexe, Berl? 18o4. MH aurt (and JVancen), 
Lps.4 1881 (compare Havrt, op. 3, 42 and JVanves, Berl. ind. lect. 1886). 
GLixxer, Vienna 1856. Recogn. et praefatus est LM¢iier, Lyps.? 1879 (ef. RhM. 
25, 561), ed. min. ib, 1885 and (ed. nitida) ib, 1874 (ef. LMCLiER, lectiones Hor. in 
the Petersb. M¢él. Gréco-rom. 3, 688) and Chicago 1882. Ed. FAEckstris, Biclef. 
1876 (editio bibliophilorum), Ed. MPerscuenic, Prague 1848, edd. OKetrer ct 
JHAvssxer, Prague 1885.—Iustrated edition by Mitwan, Lond. 1850. Hor. opera 
illustrated from antique gems by CWkixa, the text revised with an intro- 
duction by HAJMtunno, Lond. 1868, See also above the Paris ed. of 1855. 


%. Recent general explanatory works on the poems of Horace eg. JHorxet, 
analecta Horat. Berl. 1452. ELTsosrnecier, Beitrage (§ 238, 5). GBuirrant, 
Beitr. z Krit. u. Erkl. d. H., Prague 184. ARKoiessuinc, Hor. Kleinigkeiten, Bas. 
1867, RUswen, emendatt. Hor., Halle 1672; analecta H,, Halle 1877. Mapvaia, ad- 
vers. 2,81. TuFritzsene, Beitr. z. Krit. dex Hor, Giistrow 1877. GSincrr, Ver- 
besserungen z. Texte d. H., Kiew 1878-81 II]. EBAnkens, lectt. Hor, Groin, 1880. 
iSnex, Horatiana, Zerbst 1884. HNerrresnir, lectures and eseays 143. 
TnOsten ies, Studd. z. Verg. u. Hor, Tab. 188; Komik u. Humor bei H., Stuttg. 
1885-87 TTT. OJ icen, Nachlese zu H., Cologne 1887 ete.— FSFetpnacscn, zur Erk. 
d. H.; Ennleitt. in die einzelnen Gedichte, Heidelb, 1851-1853 TIT. 


10. Language ete.: indices by TuTketren, Autw. 1576; DAvemas, Brunswick 
67. The latter, augmented by JVersurc, is repeated in the ed. of Bentley's 
Horace of a, 1713 and others (e.g. also in the ed. published at Lpz. 1826); again 
(augmented) in FRitrsn’s edition; new indices (by WReeorx) in Doring’s ed. 
of 1886 and especially (by KZanaeueister) in the Berlin ed. of Bentley’s Horace 
of a, 1869. Separate indices for the lyrical poems and for the satires and epistles 
in Kevien-Horpen'’s ed. maior.-JHMErxesrt, clavis horatiana, Lps.? 1823 HI. 
GAKocu, Worterb. zu Hor., Hanov.? 1879,—GEnevine, de casuum usu Horatiano, 
Wernigerode 1866; de imperativi usu Hor., ib. 1870. HDirrer, de dativi ap. 
Hor. usu, Landskron 1878. EOtr, d. Congruenz des Prid. m. mehreren Subjecten 
am Numerus bei H., Botim. Leipa 1887. Abt. 2,188. FTrrrz, de verbb. com- 
positoram ap. H. structura, Halle 1885. JAVoict, d. Gebrauch des Adjectivs bei 
H., Halle 1844. OLaurexsacn, analecta hor. grammatica (on the connection 
between the noun and its attribute), Greifsw. 1878, FWDantvexe, de usu infini- 
tivi hor. I, Bresl. 1854. FJHestren, de infinitivi . . . ap. Hor. usu, Mtinst. 
1858. HOIxpeseror, de usu infinitivi Hor., Upsala 1875. AGrasenstei, decin- 
terrogationum enuntiativarum usu Hor., Halle 1888. LUnternercer, die syntak- 
tischen Gricismen bei H., Brixen 1877. ARune, de ornamentis elocutionis quibus 
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in componendis carmm. Hor. usus est, Coesfeld 1879. OCraxy, das epitheton 
ornans in den hor. Oden, Briinn 1878. HEaonrrs, de ordine et figuris verborum in 
H. carmin., Liwen 1877. GBrste, de generis dicendi inter H. carmina sermonesque 
discrimine, Minst. 1876.  FBarta, sprachl. Stud. zu d. Satt., Linz 1879.— 
HHasenicut, d. Allitteration b. H., Eger 1885. AWesixuonp, quaestt. Hor., 
Grimma, 1852.—JNxtss, quaestt. hor. gramm., Miinst. 1870. ARotrumaver, de 
Hor. verborum inventore, Ber). 1862. CZaxuenrister, de Hor. verbis singularibus, 
Berlin 1862. AWeinoAartner, de Hor, Lucretii imitatore, Halle 1874. AWatrtz, 
des variations de la langue et de la métrique d'H. dans ses différents ouvrages, 
Par. 1881. On the metre: see the summary before the various editions and e.g. 
the writings cited § 238, 3. 239, 2. 

11. Translations of the whole of the poems into German by JH Voss (Heidelb. 
* 1820 IT), KGNevaann (Tréves ? 1868), JSSrroptmann (Lpz. *? 1850), WBinper 
(Stuttg. 1855), FOvNorpeserycntr (Berl. 1861. Bresl. 1874. 1881) and others.— 
Hor. in neuen metrischen Ubersetzungen, ausgewihlt von TuOnnarius, Paderb. ? 
1872. English (verse), by Tu Mantiy, II. Lond. 1881; (prose), by JG Loxspare and 
JLex, Lond.* 1490. 


241. On friendly terms with Horace was C. Valgius Rufus, 
cos. 742/12, the author of elegies and epigrams, a work on herbs, 
a Latin version of the rhetoric of Apollodoros of Pergamon 
his master, and of grammatical disquisitions in epistolary form. 


1. C. Valgius C, f. Rufus was in the year 742/12 cos. (suff.) with P. Sulpicius 
Quirinus ; see JK.ery’s fasti cons. for that year. Porruyrio on Hor. c. 2,9 Valginm 
conaularen, amicum suum (cf. Vv. 5), consolatur morte delicati pueri graviter adfectum. 
To judge from the tone of this poem, he was probably younger than Horace. He 
belonged to the circle of Maecenas; Hor. s. 1, 10,82. Perhaps he is meant by the 
Pyrrhus (weppes = rufus) of Hor. c. 3, 20 (Bamuercen). paneg. ad Messal, (Tin. 4, 
1) 179 est tibt qui possit magnis se accingere rebus Valgius, aeterno propior non alter 
Homero, words at least expressive of the expectations cherished of his talent for 
epic poetry in these circles; cf. Hor. c. 2, 9, 18 (probably of a. 727/27). Scaor. 
Vunow. on Verg. bue. 7, 22 (p. 74, 10 Keil) similiter hune Codrum in eleqtis Valgins 
honorvfice appellat ef quadam in ecloya de eo ait etc, (see § 233, 1). Servius ib. : 
Codrus poeta ciusdem temporis fuil, nt Valyina in elegiis suis refert ; ad Aen. 11, 457 
Valgins in elegis. Isipor. orig. 19, 4, 8 (Valgius: a distich). Unoxr, Valg. 1.1. 
233. In these poems Valgius had probably also sung of and bewailed his favourite 
slave Mystes (Hor. c. 2, 9,9). Cnanis. GL, 1, 108, 7 Valgius tn epigrammatis (a 
phalaecean verse follows). Uncen considers Valgius to be also the author of the 
elegy on Messalla, see § 230,5,n.11. 24. Pnitarcynr. on georg. 3, 177 (ut Valgius 
ail) quotes two hexameters, which Unxors 1.1. 265 assigns to alleged Bucolica by 
Valgius. 

2. A book on herbs: Piin. NH. 25,4 post ewm (see § 53, 1) unus tllustrium 
femplarit U. Valgius eruditione spectatus, imperfecto volumine ad divum Augustum, 
incohata etiam praefatione religiosa, ut omnibus malis humanis illius potissimum 
principis semper mederetur maiestas. According to this the work must neverthe- 
leas have been published (which e.g. HMorscu, de Verg. ge. 52 erroneously denies). 
C. Valgius is also quoted by Piixy among his authorities for b. 20-27 (medicinal 
botany). For RUxoxr's conjecture on Quint. 10, 1,56 Macer atque Valgins (instead 
of Vergilius) sve § 227, 2. 

3. Gru, 12, 3, 1 Valgius Rufus, in secundo librorum quos inscripsil de rebus per 
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-ppistulam quaesitis, lictoren dicit a ligando appellatum esse. Cuaris. GL. 1, 108, 28 
(Valgius de rebus per epistulan quaesitis solitaurilia dicta ait esse etc.) ; ib. 135, 23 
(Valgius de rebus per epist. quaes. in support of lacer), Hence also ib. 102, 10 (et 
Valgius et Verrius et Trognus de animalibus lacte dicunt) and 148, 24 (secunda ratio, 
qua Plinius ait Valgiun niti). Uxorr 1.1. 168. Drow. GL. 1, 887, 6 Valgius de 
translatione (ait): comesa (not conesta) patina. It is not likely that this formed 
part of his version of the réx»y of Apollodoros of Pergamon (§ 44, 10. 202,1. 208, 
5. 243, 3. 268,83. 276,6; also Sen. contr. 2, 5,11 Attico Vipsanio, Apollodori dis- 
-cipulo), Quint. 3, 1, 18 (see § 44,10). 8,5, 17 (causam finit Apollodorus, ut inter- 
pretatione Valgii, discipuli eivs, utar, ita). 5, 10, 4 (epichirema Valyius aggressionent 
vocat). Ruitscut, op. 3, 269 calls attention to the iambic rhythm of the quotations 
from Valgius’ Ars in Quint. 3, 5, 17 (ef. § 248, 8). See also Uxarr 1.1. 145. 
Vague quotations in Sex. ep. 51, 1 (Aetnam quare dixerit Messala unicum, sive 
Valgias, apud utrunque enim legi), In the little book de dubiis nominibus GL. 5, 
586 we read: Vallius ‘ perfusam pelcem,’ where Haurt conjectures Valgius.— 
Weicnert, poetar. lat. vitae ete. 2092. RUscer, de C. Valgii Rufi poematis, Halle 
1848 (510 with xvii pp.!). The scanty fragments also in FPR. 812. 


242. Other friends of Horace, who themselves wrote in metre, 
were Aristius Fuscus, the two Visci, Fundanius, Servius Sul- 
picius and Florus, and Titius and Iullus Antonius. 


1. Heading of Hox.c. 1,22 ad M. Aristium Fuscum. In the same way Hor. 
ep. 1, 10 is addressed to him (heading: ad Fuscum Aristium grammaticum, cf. 
Ponrruyn. on sat. 1,9, 60 Arist, Fuscus praestantissimaus granimaticus illo tempore et 
amicus Horatit fuit); cf. sat. 1,9,61. 1, 10,83. Porras. on ep. 1,10 ad Aristinat 
Fuscum scriptorent comoediarum; but in part of the MSS. of Acro on ep, 1, 10, 
1 (p. 422 H.): alloguitur Aristinnt scriplorem (ragoediarum, which renders the whole 
‘notice dubious. The Varronian excerpt GL. 7, 95 relates to Aufustius ; see § 199, 
-8.—Together with him Hor. s. 1, 10, 83 mentions among his learned friends Vis- 
corum uterque: on this the comment. Cruq. (=Porphyrio; see AKirss.:xe ad loc.): 
Viscé duo fratres fuerunt oplini poetae et iudices critict, quorum pater Vibius Viseus 


ete. 
2. Hox. s. 1, 10, 40 argnta meretrice potes Davoque Chremeta eludente senem 


(hence palliatae) cons garrire {at recitationes) libellos unus civorum, Fundani. 
Cf. Porru. ad loc.: solum illis ten poribus Gaium Fundanium dicit comoediam lene 
scribere. Cf. also Hor. s. 2, 8, 19. 

3. Hox. 8. 1, 10, 86 fe dicere possum (among the doctt ef amici) . . . Servi. 
Perhaps he is identical with the Ser. Sulpicius whom Puixy (ep. 5,3, 55 see § 31, 1) 
«enumerates among the writers of erotic poetry; cf. Ovin. trist. 2, 441 nec sunt 
minus improba Servi carmina, As far as the time is concerned, he might be the 
‘son of the jurist Serv. Sulpicius Rufus (§ 174, 2), the husband of Faleria Mes- 
salarum (that is of Corvinus § 222 and of Potitus cos, 722/82) soror (Hirnos. adv. 
lovin. 1, 46 Vall.) and the father of Tibullus’ Sulpicia (§ 245, 8). Cf. MHaurt, op. 
-3, 502. 

4. Hor. ep. 1, 8 and 2,2 are addressed to Julius Florus, who was according 
to Porru. on ep. 1,3, 1 a saturarum scriptor, cuius sunt electae ex Ennio, Lucitlio, 
Varrone saturae.—Hon. ep. 1, 8, 9 quid Tittus, romana brevi venturus in ora? 
Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit haustus, fastidire lacus ct rivow ausus apertos ? 

. « fidibusne latinis Thebanos aptare modos studet auspice Musa an tragica 
-desaevit et ampullatur in arte? Wedo not know whether anything of the kind 
was ever finished. He is probably also referred to by Tin. 1, 4, 73. 74 (see 
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EH ayer, Herm. 14, 309). He is perhaps the son of M. Titius, cos. suff. 723/31 
(PRE. 6, 201). See also § 254,3. At all events he belongs to Horace’s junior 
friends. See FJacons, verm. schrr. 5, 344. Tevrrer, translation of the epistles of 
Horace (Stuttg. 1859) 208, 


5. Of Albinovanus Celsus also (scnor. Hor. ep. 1, $), the comes and scriba of 
(Tiberius) Nero (ib. 2) about a. 734/20, who is warned (ib. 1, 3, 15) to beware of 
plagiarism, it is unknown whether he ever published his poems, He may be the 
‘Celsus whose death is mourned by Ovip Pont. 1,9. Cf. ib. 37-40 to Fabius Maxi- 
mus: multos habeas cum dignus amicos, non fail e multis quolibet ille minor ; si modo 
nec census nec clarum nomen avorum, sed probilas magnos ingeniumque factt. He 
was probably a relation of Albinovanus Pedo § 252, 6; see EHC sxrr, ephem. epigr. 
2, 33. 

6. Tullus Antonius (on the praenomen Jullus, which is now established by in- 
scriptions, and is also found in Hor. c. 4, 2,2 and must be read there, see Car 
Htxsrex, Ber}. phil. Wschr. 1888, 667. Cf. Mousses, rim. Forsch. 1,35. Herm. 
24,155. FBocnttrr, RhM. 44, 317. Boroness, op. 1, 468), trinmeriri (M. Anto- 
nius) fillius (Suet. gr. 18, cf. § 268, 2), born c. 710/443; praect. 741/18; cos. 744/10; 
+ 7592/2. PRE, 17, 1181, ¢. According to Acro on Hor. c. 4, 2, 83 heroico metro 
Atoundeias XII libros scripsit eyregios, praeterca et prosa aliqua, cf. comm. Cruq. ad 
Joc.—Cf. AKixssuixe, de horat. carmm. inscriptt. p. 6. 


243. Domitius Marsus, (700/54-750/4 ?) a younger contem- 
porary of Horace, is never mentioned by the latter ; he made him- 
self known by a collection of pointed epigrams (Cicuta) and comic 
narratives and wrote a treatise on the application of wit in 
oratory (de urbanitate). He also wrote an epic (Amazonis) and 
perhaps erotic elegies (on Melaenis). 


1. Marsus possibly enjoyed like Horace the instruction of Orbilius (§ 200, 3), 
though scarcely at the same time with Horace. He was still living after 735/19 
(in which year Vergil and Tibullus died), but had long been deceased at the time of 
Ovid's exile, (a. 761/8 a.v.); see Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 8 famaque post cineres maior venit ; 
et mihi nomen tune quoque cum vivis adnumerarer (before my exile) eral; cum foret 
et Marsus magnigue Rabirius oris etc. For his relations to Augustus or his inti- 
mate friends, especially Maecenas, see Mart, 8, 56, 21 (cf. § 228, 3): quid Varios 
Marsosque loquar ditataque vatum nonina? ib, 7,99, 7 (n. 2). Horace’s silence 
concerning him (cf. § 219, 17) may possibly have originated in the offence taken 
by the self-conscious and sensitive satirist at the acerbity of the epigrammatist. 
(Perhaps Hox. c. 4, 4, 20 is in ridicule of the Amazonis of Marsus; see MHacrt, 
op. 3, 832). It was casier to get on with such sterling men as Vergil and 
Tibullus; Marsus’ epigram on the death of Tibullus; see § 243, 1. 


2. He is often mentioned by Martial as his edecessor, e.g. in the preface to 
1 concerning the lasciva rerborum ceritas: sic scribit Catullus, sic Marsus, sic Pedo, 
sic Gaclulicus etc. 5,5, 5 sit locus et nostris aliqua tibi parte libellis, qua Pedo, qua 
Marsus, quaque Catullus erit. 7,99, 7 nec Marso nimium minor est doctoque Catullo. 
8, 56, 24 Vergilius non cro, Marsus ero. 2,71,3. 2, 77,5 (Marsi doctique Pedonis 
saepe duplex unum pagina tractat opus). The collection of his Epigrams was 
entitled Cicuta (Bercx: Scutica). Purtarc. on Verg. buc. 3, 90 Uomitius in 
Cicuta: here follows an epigram on Bavius (§ 238, 2) and his brother, recently 
supplemented from a Paris MS.: see HSacrre, Lpz. SBer. 1852, 135, and the dis- 
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cussions on it, Phil. 18,222. 14, 217. 19, 150; RhM. 15, 132. 152. 18, 476. 638. 
JJ. 9%), 268. From the same are probably derived the hexameters on Orbilius 
(Surr. gr.) and Caecilius Epirota (ib. 16), the incomplete line ap. Prisc. GL. 2, 
168, 16, as well as the hemistich ap. Diom. GL. 1, 319,13. RUwscern, epistola de 
Marsi Cicuta, Fried]. 1961. 


3. Coanrs. GL. 1, 72,4 Marsus fabellarum VIIIT (hexameter): perhaps anec- 
dotes, miscellaneous trifles in verse, like much in Lucilius and Horace ?—Quvixt. 
6, 3, 102 Domitins Marsus, qui de urbanitate diligentissime scripsit. From this are 
derived the definitions of urbanitas and the urbanus ib. 104 sq. Cf. ib. 108 (Marsi, 
hominis eruditissimi) and 111 (dictum Pompeti, quod refert Marsus, in Ciceronem). 
This work has perhaps been made use of by Macr. sat. b. 2, see GWissowa, Herm. 
16, 499.—Marrt. 7, 29,7 et Maecenatis Maro cum cantaret Alerxin, nola tamen Marsi 
fusca Melaenis erat: accordingly the composition of erotic elegies is usually attri- 
buted to Marsus: epigrams might also be alluded to (n. 2).—Manr. 4, 29, 7 saepius 
in libro numeratur Persins uno qnam levis (perhaps on account of his erotica) in 
tota Marsus Amazonide (Wrucken, ep. Cykl. 1, 319); see n. 1 in fin.—Marsus is pro- 
bably also indicated by Quint. 3, 1, 18 celeras missa ad Domitinm epistola now 
aynoscit (Apollodoros of Pergamon). Cf. § 241,3.  AMfarsns poeta is mentioned by 
Pus. NH. as an authority for b. 34 (aeris metalla): conjectures concerning this in 
Unnicns, d. Quellenregister zu Prix. (Wirzb. 1878), 11.—Weicurrt, povtt. latt. 
vitae ete. p. 241. The fragments also FPR. 346, 


244. Among the poets of this period we should also mention 
Pupius, the author of lacrimose tragedies, and Maecenas’ freed- 
man C. Melissus, the inventor of a new learned variety of the 
national Roman comedy (the trabeata) and the editor of a volu- 
minous collection of anecdotes. Propertius’ Lynceus seems also 
to have published poems. 


1. Hox. ep, 1, 1, G7 ut propins xpectes lacrimosa poemata Pui. On this Acro 
(p. 364 H.) tragoedi vel trayoediographi, Pupins tragoediographus ita ad fectus apec- 
tantium movit ul eos flere compelleret, unde distichon fecit: ‘Flebnnt amici et bene noli 
mortem meam; nam populns in me vivo lacrimavit satis. It seems more probable 
that these senarii contain a joke made on him by others and placed to his account. 


2. Surr. gramm. 21 C. (Cn. in Acro, see § 254, 3) Melisxus Spoleti natns 
ingennus, sed ob discordiam parentum expositus, enra et industria educatoris sni 
altiora stndia perceyit ac Maccenati pro grammatico munere datus est. cui cum se 
gratum et accepltum in modum amici videret, quamynam asserente matre, permansit 
tamen in statu servitntis, . .  . quare cito manunissus et Augnsto insinuatns est, quo 
delegante curam ordinandarum bybliothecarum in Octaviae porticu suscepit. atque, ut 
tpse tradit, sexayesimum aetatis annnm agens libellos Ineptiarum, qui nunc Iocorum 
inseribuntur, componere institnit, absolvitque CL, quibus et alios diversi operis postea 
addidit. fecil et novum genus togatarum iuscripsitgue trabeatas (above § 17, 1). 
Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 89 (ua cum socco Musa, Melisse, levis. Lachmann proposed to take 
paneg. in Pis, 237 Maecenas alta tonantis (apta togatis Lavum.) erutt ef populis ostend it 
nomina Grais (acumina Gai Lacum.) in reference to the trabeata of Melissua, see 
Haurt, op. 1, 406, and against hin Bocueter, RhM. ¥6, 336 and below § 246, 4. 
These inepliae or ioci were a collection of witty sayings, in which earlier ones 
(e.g. those of Cato § 121, 6, of Tiro § 191, 2, of Caesar § 195, 5, of Furius Bibaculus 
§ 192, 4; cf. besides § 207, 4. 243,83) were included, sifted and added to. His 


~~ 
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literary activity must belong to the later Augustan period. Hieron, chron. ad a. 
Abr. 2018= 750/4 pic. Melissus Spoletinus grammaticus agnoscitur. Pris, NH. 28, 
62, triennio Maecenatem Melissum accepinus silentinm sibi imperacisse, He is proba- 
bly the same Melissus who is named as his authority by Purxy in b. 7 (man), 9 
(aquatic animals), 10 (birds), 11 (insects), 35 (painting), and also the Melissus, qui 
de apibus scripsit (see FGLockxer, RhM. 83, 159), mentioned by Serv. Aen. 7, 66. 
By the same author may also be the notice on Vergil in Doxatus’ vita (see § 224, 
4). But the references in Sexv. Aen. 4, 146 (hos Melissus ab Homero Achabas appel- 
favi ait), Pour. GL. 5, 287 (on pronunciation) and gramm. de dub. nom. GL, 5, 
403 (clibanus generis masculini, ut Melissus docet), should rather be traced back to 
the grammarian Aclius Melissus (§ 852, 4) in the time of Gellius. 


3. To Lynceus (with a fictitious name), an older friend, who had formerly 
been attracted to philosophy and tragic poetry, Propretivs 3, 34 gives the advice 
that he should devote himself to the Alexandrine erotic elegy. Cf. TuBirt, RAXL 
$2, 409. OHacaer, de carm. ep. 20. See also § 230, 2, 1. 


245. Among the elegiac poets of the Augustan age, Albius 
Tibullus (c. 700/54-735/19) followed indeed the Alexandrine 
poets in his almost exclusive choice of erotic subjects, but he 
discarded their inevitable aroma of learning and based his poems 
on warm and real feeling. Being less remarkable for power and 
talent than for depth and sentiment, he generally prefers a 
medium key. But though he is perfectly natural and his diction 
exceedingly simple, Tibullus succeeds in imaging each successive 
mood in lively hues, and expresses the fluctuations of feeling 
with consummate art. His genial and gentle spirit is agreeably 
impressed on, his poetry, his passion for the peaceful calm of 
rural life, his yearning after true love impart to his elegies a 
strain of tender melancholy. His most perfect poems are those 
to Delia. In others it is discernible that the poet was surprised 
by an early death before he had finally polished them. The first 
editor added to this collection, consisting of two books, a third, 
which comprised besides Tibulline poems elegiac poems by other 
members of the circle of Messalla, among which we should 
mention the song in praise of Messalla, the elegies of a certain 
Lygdamus and those of Sulpicia. 


1, We have in our best MSS. of Tibullus (n.7) and at one time it was also to 
be found in the original (perhaps it might be traced back to Sueton. de poetis; 
cf, EBAnnens, tib. Blatter [Jena 1876] 3. ARetrrerscnem, JB. 1880 3, 284. 
EHu.ver, Herm. 18, 351): Domitit Marst (§ 243, 1; this heading is found only in 
the best MS. F, see n. 7): ‘Te quoque Vergilio comitem non aequa, Tibulle, Mors 
tuvenen campos misit ad Elysios, Ne foret aut elegis molles qui flerct amores Ant canerct 
forti regia bella pede. Albins Tidullus eques R. (eques regalis in the MSS.) tnstguis 
forma (Hox. ep. 1, 4, 6) cultague corporis observabilis, aute altos Corvinum Messalam 
(§ 222, 1) oratorem (oriyinem in the MSS.) dilexit, cutus ef contubernalis aquitanico 
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belo (a, 726/28 sq.) militaribus donis donatus eat. hic multorum iudicio principem 
inter elegiographos obtinet locum (cf. Quixt. above § 32, 1). epistolae quoyue eins 
amatoriae quamquam breves (those of b. IV?) omnino utiles (subtiles Binnuns) send. 
obiit adulescens, ut indicat epigramma supra scriplum. Thus according to Domitius 
Marsus T. died 735/19 at the latest, being still invents. Ovip. trist. 4, 10, 51 
Vergilinm vidi tantum nec amara Tibullo tempus amicitiae fata dedere meae. 
successor fuit hic tibi, Galle etc. (above § 32, 1), ib. 2, 463 legiturque Tibullus et placet 
et tam (c (Augustus) principe notus erat.—The praenomen of the poet is unknown; 
it was perhaps A.—He seems to have been well off originally (el. 1, 1, 41; cf. 4, 1, 
1837), but to have suffered afterwards through the agrarian distributions of 
a. 713/41; he got, however, into comfortable circumstances, perhaps through the 
recommendation of Messalla (Hor. ep. 1, 4, 7. 11. cf. Tin. 1, 1, 49 sqq. 77 sq). 
When Messalla was going to Asia, Tibullus at first refused to join him (el. L, 1), 
but subsequently travelled after him (1, 3, 9), and remained ill at Coreyra (1, 3, 3). 
Horace addreased to Tibullus c. 1,33 and ep. 1, 4 (against this Banrens, tib. BI. 
7; se however KPScuuuze, ZIGW. 31, 658. LGrassencee |.) WMewes, ZfGW. 
Jahresber. 5, 85); Ovip. am. 3,9 is a poem on his death. Relations between Tibullus 
and Propertius: Zixncrr.e, kl. philol, Abhh, 2,84. WOtsrn in the commentatt. 
sodal. philol. Gryphiswald. 27. FWhipnrr, de Tib. codd. 35; see § 246, 2 ad fin. 
—HAWSponx, de Tib. vita et carmm. I, Lpz. 1819. NOestiinxe, de Tib. vita et 
cartam., Upsala 1860. LGnasrencen, JJ. 125, 838. 


2. Tibullus himself mentions as his mistresses Delia (and Marathus, b. 1) and 
Nemesis (b. 2); Oviv.am. 3, 9, 31 sic Nemesis longum, sic Delia nomen habebunt, 
altera (Nemesis, see v. 57 me—Nemesis is the speaker—lenntt moriens deficiente 
manu) cura recens, altera primus amor, Mant. 8, 73, 7 fama ext arguti Nemesis 
Jormose Tibulli. 14, 193,1. Arun. apol. 10 acrusent 2... Tibullum quod ei sit 
Plania in animo, Delia in versa (cf. planus=65pd0s; a gens Plania is not other- 
wise known). In Hor, c. 1, 33, 2 Glycera is named as a mistress of Tibullus. 
Fragments of the miserabiles elegi he wrote on her are perhaps to be found in 
Tis. 4, 13.sq. (if indeed Glycera is not rather one and the same with Nemesis, se- 
Akiesseing on Hor. 11.) Cf. Teurrer, Stud. (1871) 347. Sronn 11 32. HA 
Dirrenicna, de Tibulli amoribus, Marb. 1844. ORicuter, RhM. 25, 518. GDoncinus, 
de Tib, amoribus, Par, 1887.  EScuripemantEL, commentatt. Ribbeck. 373 
(Marathus odes). See also n. 3.—Epigrams on this (?) Delia are to be found AL. 
$51 sq. PLM. 4, 80. 91. 


3. In the MSS. the Tibulline collection is divided into three books: most 
editions reckon four, by a subdivision of the third (we here quote in accordane 
with this, the usual method). B. 1 (10 elegies, principal subject: Delia [and 
Marathus]) was published by the poet himself. B. 2 (6 elegies, chief subject : 
Nemesis) probably published soon after the poet’a death. B. 3 adds to these 
_ earlier collections of the Tibulline poems in two books a supplement, which 
belonged to the family of Messalla, containing works both by Tibullus and by 
other authors, first 6 elegies (=3, 1-6 Lygdamus and Neaera, see n. 4), then (here 
begius b, 4) panegyricus Messallae (=4, 1), then 5 short familiar elegies of Tibullus 
(=4, 2-6) relating the love between Sulpicia (Messalla's niece, cf. § 242, 3) and 
Cerinthus (=Cornutus 2,2. 2,3), variations on the theme already announced in the 
G charming poetical letters by Sulpicia herself which follow (=4, 7-12; Turret, 
Stud. 365; on the supposed heading Sulpicia before 4,8 see EHitier, RhM. 2), 
105). A short elegy and an epigram (=4, 18. 14) form the close.—Among these 
poems the earliest is the Panegyricus Measallae (4, 1) of a. 728/31. If this ode 
were really by Tibullus (whose authorship is not expressly certified in the MSS.). 
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it would represent to us the poet's period of Alexandrine transition. It is built 
after the method of Greek bymns (OCavsivs, WschrfklPhil. 2, 1299; Zurich 
Phil.-Vers. 265), it attests a certain talent, but still more evidently unripe taste 
and low views, and betrays the exaggeration and want of tact peculiar to a youth 
just come from the schools of the rhetoricians, features by which some scholars 
have with good reason been led to deny Tibullus’ authorship of it; see Lacumanxn, 
kl. Schr. 2,149. EBinrens, tib. Blatter 41. TitBiart, hist. hex. lat.49. HHanrruse, 
de paneg. ad Mess. pseudo-tibulliano, Halle 1880. Cf. in favour of the Tibulline 
authorship Trvrrer, Stud. 852. FTrevrer, de Catulli etc. vocibus sing. (1672) 43 
and FHayket, act. societ. phil. Lips. 5,45. VVacearo, de at@errig Tib. in Meas. 
paneg., Palermo 1837. Of pretty much the same kind, though somewhat superior 
(OCrvsitrs }.1.), is the poein on the triumph of Messalla (a. 727/27) 1,7. Similarly 
the elegies on Marathus (1, 4. 9. 8) and 1, 19 show mistakes and faults (especially 
1,4 the same far-fetched mythological allusions and the same rhetorical manner as 
1,7), though they also exhibit a decided progress in the artistic grouping of the 
subject-matter (Trevrrer, Stud. 355). But the highest stage of the poetical develop- 
ment of Tibullus, his literary prime, was attained in his elegies on Delia (1, 1. 3. 
h. 2, 6) perhaps a. 730/24 sqq. They form a cycle containing a piece of genuine 
biography, a complete romance, Cf. ORicutenr, RhM. 25, 518. Baunrens, tib. Bl. 
16. ORisercx, RhM. 32, 445. GGorz ib. 38, 145. FLee 1). 10. On the same 
eminence we may place the elegies treating of the love of Sulpicia (4. 2-6). On 
the other hand, those elegies of the second book lack final polish, which treat of 
Tibullus’ liaison with Nemesis (Trurrec 1.1. 370). In general see KLacumann, kl. 
Schr. 2, 149. OFGrurrr, rdm. Elegie, Lpz. 1835, and WHertzrarrc, Hall. Jalirbb. 
1939 1, 1009. Passow, de ordine temporum quo libri I elegias scripsit Tib, iu his 
op. (Lps. 1833) p. 280. RScuvutrz, quaestt. in Tib. 1. I. chronologicae, Lps. 1887. 
FKispscurr, Chronol. d. Gedd. T.s, ZfGW. 13, 280. APrterses, de libri ['V Tib. 
elegiis earumque auctore, Gliickst. 1849. AZiserrixy, on the Sulpicia elegies, in 
his kl. philol. Abh. 1, 22.2,45. Also WWocrrtis. act. sein. Er!. 1, 100. JNMosz, 
Sulpicia¢ el. V, in the symb. phil.ad LSpengel, Munich 1877, 17. More on the sub- 
ject n.9. On the arrangement of the poems (variatio ete.) K PScuvuvze, JJ. 181, 860. 
GDoscievx, corrections a Sulpicia, rev. de phil. 12. 20.—RUcmics, studia Tibull. 
de libri II editione, Berl. 1899; JJ. Suppl. 17, 385.—SEanencuvurn, de paneg. 
Mess. pseudo-tibull., Kremsmitinster 15x). 


4. Of the six elegies collected in the so-called third bouk, five treat of the love 
between Lygdamus and Neaera, the sixth (3,5) is an epistle to friends. The 
author (born 711/43; see ¥, 5, 17) is a younger contemporary and imitator of 
Tibullus in particular (see Ligse |.1.$; Kreremwas 1.1.55), who however lacks his 
spirit and is altogether only moderately gifted, in every respect different from 
Tibullus (Teurrer, Stud. 372). Ovid cannot be the author of these poems (ib. 378; 
there is an attempt to prove that 3, 5 at least is the work of Ovid in the Phil. Anz. 
10, 184). A still unsolved problem is the imitation which occurs 3, 5, 15-20 of 
three passages in Ovid (am. 2, 14, 23. 24. a. a. 2, 670. trist. 4, 10, 6—the latter 
only concluded 165/12!) together with the inferences to be drawn from it. 
Lygdamus is probably an assumed name; perhays the author desired to charac- 
terise himself by this name (cf. Albins and Xiydos, Noydwos, dygdos, lygdinus) asa 
follower of Tibullus. But our author certainly belonged to the circle of Messalla, 
hence also his elegies were added to those of Tibullus, in consequence of which his 
personality remained entirely obscure (Tetrret, Stud. p. 381). Conjectures 
concerning this literary circle of Messalla and the formation of the corpus 
Tibullianum in its midst in Lacumanny, kl. Schr. 2,150. FHaase, Berl. Jahrbb. 
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ftir wisseusch. Krit. 1887.40, Biurens, tib. BL. 47; JJ. 111,187. TuBrirt, antikes 
Buchw. 426. EHitier, RhM. 18, 343. In general cf. AEscnstint, de Lygdami 
carmm., Jena 1819. 1823 sq. 1635. RTorxentavn, de elegiis Lygdami, Calma 
1861. CSremrr, de Lygd. elegiis, Halle 1867. LBo.ie, de Lygd. carmin., Gott, 
1873. Lirrse, die Unechtheit v. Tib. B. 3, nebst Untersuch. ab. d. Conjunctt. d. 
Tib. u. Lygd., Bromb. 1875. SKirewaxy, de libri IT carmm. quae T. nomine 
circumferuntur, Strassb. 1876. CBontav, de Lygd. carmm., Neustettin 1877. 
CBitse, la questione del terzo libro di Tib. Rieti 1883. Cf. also § 230, 5, n. 3,1}. 
28. GDoncirux, rev. de philol. 12, 129, 


5. On the two Priapea attributed to Tibullus see § 254, 5. 


6. The opinions of Ovip amor. 1,15, 27 donec erunt ignues arcusque Cupidinis 
arma discentur numeri, culte Tiballe, tai, Ver. 2, 36,3 . ©. Tibullusque et Naso, 
perfectissimi in forma operis sui and Quintittan (10, 1,93; see § 32, 1). Like 
Horace, Tibullus also is fond of tripartite arrangement: see FRitsenr, op. 3, 683. 
Busenvey, qu. Tib. 9. It is not however advisable to exaggerate a native feeling 
for symmetry into mechanical calculation, as HBuspenxpry, quaestt. Tib., Bonn 
1861; die Symmetrie der rém. Elegie, Hamb. 1876, and CPrigs, JJ. 88, 149, and: 
Symunetrie u. Responsion d. rin. Elegie, Lib. 1867, 3-36. Cf. JRrewanx, de compos. 
stroph. Tib., Cob, 1878 HGnorn, quaestt. Tib., Halle 1872. HF rirzscnr, quaestt. 
Tib., Halle 1575. HTKarsten, de T. elegiarum structura, Mnemos. 15, 211. 305, 
16, 39. In connection with thisexaggerated idea of symmetry,or from magnifying 
the difficulties of explanation and so forth, the empirical method of resorting to 
transposition remained for some time in favour: it has now gradually fallen into 
deserved discredit.—Tibullus deals very gracefully with his peutameters, in which 
he always contrives @ pleasing parallelism with the preceding hexameter, while 
ait the same time he succeeds in being novel and attractive. Tibullus furnishes 
the first example, on a large scale, of the limitation of elisions, even such as are not 
at all objectionable: this was attempted by Horace, see § 287, 1; he was followed 
by Ovid, the author of the Culex, Grattius, Manilius, and later poets. For other 
details concerning Tibullus’ poetical individuality see LDissex's prolegg. p. xxxvil, 
in Graurre }.). p. 3 and in Trurren’s studies 384. MKrarrr, de artibus Tib. et 
Lygd. in versibus concinnaindis, Halle 1874. On the metre see LMCLier’s ed. p. 
xxvitj RBoutzentuar, de re metr. et de genere dicendi Tib., Castrin 1874. 
SK veemann (cap. iv and v, see n. 4). BLinwe, Tib. quantum in poesi eleg. 
profecerit comparato Catullo, Luckau 1877. BEunrtricna, de Tib. elocutione, Halle 
1890. JStreirixncer, de syntaxi Tib., Wirzb. 1882. HIeer, de dativi usu Tib., 
Marb. 1888. MHansex, de tropis et figuris ap. T., Kiel 1881. RSrrure, de Tib. 
puri sermonis poetici cultore, Strassb. 1886. Cf. also § 82, 4 and 5. 


7. Manuscripts: Tibullus had disappeared early in the Middle Ages, cf. 
REnwavp, Phil. 46, 689. The earliest trace of a MS. of Tibullus is contained in 
a library catalogue of the {th cent. (see Haupt, op. 3, 426. GBrcKker, catalogi 
biblioth. 42) Albi Tiballi lib. IT. (cf. n. 3), later on we find traces of a (Veronese) 
MS. of Tibullus in William of Pastrengo (1290-1865) and in the flores moral. 
autor. of a, 1329 (§ 212, 4). MHaeurt, op. 1, 276. WMever, Spruchverse des 
Publ., Lpz. 1877, 61. All the MSS. still extant are, like those of Catullus and 
Propertius, of a late date, the majority of them being interpolated especially by 
the Italians of the 1th cent. (e.g. JAurispa f¢ 1459, JPontanus 7 1508 and 
TnSeneca in Ancona about 1420, see a letter by the latter in Bannens’ ed. p. viii). 
The best MSS. extant area certain A(mbrosianus) R 26 sup. s. XFV (once in the 
possession of Coluccio Salutato, § 187, 5. 246, 5) and V(aticanus) 3270 s. XIV/XV. 
On the estimation of these and other MSS. (in particular the G(uelferbytanus) s 
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XV, whose value has been exaggerated by Bahrens) se Binness pref. to his ed, p. 
vir; JJ. 119, 478. KRossnenc, JJ. 119, 74. GGotz, RhM. 36, Mf. BHtiure 
pref. to his ed. p. v; BhM. 37, 567; Phil. Anz. 14.2%. MRornsrer, de Tib. codd., 
Berlin 1880. RLeonmanp, de codd. Tib., Munich 1882. FWinven, de Tib, codd., 
Lahr 1824. Pulucsans, de Tib. cod. Ambrosiano, Halle 1$85,—More correct and 
of much greater antiquity was the fraymentunt peroptimum Cuiacii (F) made use 
of by Scaliger, but which commenced only with 3, 4,65 (or a few verses earlier): 
Scaliger's collation of this is in Leiden, s+ CMFrasckes, verslagen en meded. 
Amsterd. 10, 33; EHitrer, RhM. 20,97; JJ. 127, 278. On the second, quite late 
Cuiacianus of Scaliger, which contained Cat. Tib. Prop, se § 214, 11 1. 4.—Besides 
the complete MSS. there are extant two varieties of excerpts, which are of impor- 
tance, even though the verses quoted have often been arbitrarily altered for the 
purposes of selection, The most valuable are the excerpta Frisingensia (Monac. 
622) s. XI. printed in LMt.ver’s ed. of Tib. p. vine: JJ. , 63; cf. Prorzex bl. 
3. A second collection of excerpts (perhaps of s.IX’X) has been preserved in 
Various copies, the earliest and fullest is Paris. 7647 (Thnaneus) s. XI/XIIT in 
Meryacke 1.1. 881, and again Paris. 17903 (Nostradam. 188) ». XIIL ib. and in 
Worrriins 1. 155 and in Prozes 11. 22. From this second collection are also 
derived the excerpts usel by Scaliger (who probably made uss of the Thuanens 
itse!f) and that of Vincentius of Beauvais (¢ about 1264) in his speculum doctrinale 
b.5-7 (cf. ORicuter, de- Vincentii: Bellovacensis exesrptis Tib., Bonn 1865 and 
Merycke LI. 370, 872, 452. On other excerpts froin the same source see LMULLER's 
ed. p. vir, Binness ed. p. xii, ef. besides GLowr, RhM. 37, 145. Cf. Lacuwann, 
kl. Sehr. 2, 146. CMFurasexen, in den verslagen en meded. Amsterd. 19 (1866), 
w; JJ. 99, 207. EWoprecis. Phil. 27,152. LMturex, JJ. 99,68 and in his ed. 
EProrzes, de excerptis Tib., Greifsw. 1869. GMrvyscxe, d. Pariser Trbullexcerpte, 
RhM. 2, 369. 


8, Editions: eg. JJScaticenr (with Cat, and Prop.), Par. 1577 and elsewhere. 
(JBrouxavsius), Amsterd. 1708 (with ind. verbb.). JAVeurivs, Padua 1749. 
CG Herne, Lps.* 1817 (ed. EFC Wesberiicu; snpplem. by LDissex 1819), JH Voss 
(corrected from MSS., Heidelb. 1811), JGHusenxe (Lps, 1519 If}. First critical 
edition: ex rec. CLacuwannt, Berl. 1829, Explicuit LDissex, Gott. 1835 IL (cf. on 
it CLacumans, kl. Schr. 2, 145). Tib. eleg. libri IL; ace. Pseudotibulliana, recens. 
Axx, Banrens, Lpz 1878. Tib. elegiae cum carmm. pseudotibull. ed. EHtricuena, 
ace, index verboruin, Lps. 1885.—Texts by MHacer (§ 214,11), ARossnacn, Lps. 
1955, and LMttven, Lps. 1870. 


% Recent contributions in criticism and explanation (se also n. 3); CLacn- 
mand, kl Schr. 2, 42. 192. FARicrenw (annott. ad. T., Potsdam 1639-44 ITD), 
FHaase (de tribus Tib. locis transpositione emendandis, Breslau 1855 and against 
this MHatrt, op. 3, 36), ODrescxnans (criticism on T., Putbus 1862), FRitsecut 
(ou Tibullus 1, 4. op. 3,616. Also GBusesxves, Hamb. 1976 [see u. 6], EHtusen, 
Herm, 14, 307, Westeiar, Costin 1880), ORipnecx (de Tib. 1, bet Prop. 3, 34, Kiel 
1867), Kinpscuek (on 1, 10; RhM. 17, 148), OKors (on 1, band 2, 9, rb. 19, 497; ef. 
WWassen, ib. 20, 314; Korn, ib. 471: d+ codics archetypo carm. Trb., 1b. 20, 167), 
WWoissrr (quaest. Tib. Lps. 1969; on 2, 5, Eutin 1874), CPrien (JJ. 101, 689), 
RRicuter (de Tib. tribus primus carm., Zwickan 1873; de quarti lib. Tib. elegtis, 
imprim. de quinta, Dresd. 1875), HGrora, (quaestt. Tib., Halle 1872, esp. on 4, 2 
sqq. and 1, 4), ESercen (Halle 1872, on 1,2), EDretricu, quaestt. Trb. (on the trans- 
positions in 1, 1) et Prop., Marb. 1873, CMFrasxckxes, Mnemos. NS. 6, 174, Baunens, 
tib. Blatt. (Jena 1876) 64. JVanven (on 2,%. 1, 4. 1, 1), Berl. SBer. 1878, 343. 
FLrs, in RKiess),-Wilamow. phil. Cnterss. 2,1, EMasss (2,5. 2, 2), Herm, 18, 321. 
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450. CaukK saree, de Tib. 4, 2-4, 12, Gott. 1880. GLanrroumet de IV Tib. libro, Par. 
1462. CMFranxckex, Mnemos, 13, 176,—HMacsus, JB. 1887 2, 301. GBripiraa 
(Tib. 2,4) Phil. 47,378 RBacawaartyer, Wien. Studd. 11, 323. 

10, Metrical translations by Count Reinnarptr (Zilr. 1783), FRvStrrounecn 
(Gott? 1824), JH Voss (Tab. 1819), WTrcere. (Stuttg. 1858; repeated in part in 
the rim. Elegiker, ib. 1455, Class. d. Alt., p. 73). WBuinper (Stuttg. 1662), AEpsrz 
(Frankf. 1865), GFiscurx (in modern metre), Ulm 1882. English (vers:) by 
JCraneroux (with notes and life of the poet), Lond. 1872. 


246. Sextus Propertius (c. 105/49-739/15) was a native of 
Umbria, but educated at Rome and admitted to the circles of 
Maecenas, after he had made himself known by his book on 
Cynthia. Besides this book, which was the first to be published, 
three (or four) others (although much damaged and curtailed) 
are still extant. Like Tibullus, Propertius is almost exclusively 
an elegiac and erotic poet, but far more than Tibullus he is a 
disciple of the Alexandrine school, brimful of mythological learn- 
ing and frequently obscure; but he greatly surpasses his models 
in vivacity and originality as well as in glowing fervour. How- 
ever strong his feelings, he has a still stronger reserve of thought 
to keep them in their place, and of art wherewith to embody 
them in his poems. His diction and metre are likewise nervous, 
but the sequence of his ideas is often desultory. The contents 
of the last book are in remarkable contrast with those of the 
others ; especially in its more descriptive, semi-didactic poems 
on Roman (Italian) subjects somewhat in the manner of Ovid's 
Fasti. These (together with a few which are rather political) 
show us the poet in a new aspect as a Roman who looks with 
pride upon his country’s past and present, eulogising it with 
patriotic ardour. 

1, The poet calls himself (eight times) simply Propertius, and the other 
authors allude to him similarly: only Dosat. vita Verg. 43 calls him Sex. 
Propertius; cf. besides AL, 264 PLM. 4,158. The Neapolitanus (n. 5) has the 
heading Incipit Propertins; other MSS. before b. 1 Jncipit monobiblos Propertii 
alureliit Nantae ad Tallum, which cannot be credited: monobiblos is taken from 
Marr. 14, 189 (sce n. Lad fin.), Naafae from the erroneous reading in Pror. 3, 24, 
38 Properti ... navita (for haud ta) dives eras, lastly Aurelius probably arcee 
froma confusion with Prudentius (§ 436, see the same mistake GL. 5, 576, 22) and 
was copied from the MSS. into spurious inscriptions (from Ameria: L. Aurelio 
Propertio L. s., and from Hispellum; Sext, Aurel. Propert, Sex. f. Lom.). MHavrt, 
op. 1, 280, cf. TuMomusen, Lpz, SBer. 1849, 261. 266. His home was Umbria (see 
1,22, 9. 5,1, 64. 121), and probably the town of Asisium (5, 1,125 scanudentisque 
asis, which Lacumann rightly corrects Asisi, kl]. Schr. 2, 248; cf. below § $32, 4), 
where Propertii have been discovered in inscriptions (MHaurrt 1.1. 282). EMarroni, 
la patria di Prop. ed il Torti rivendicate, Citta di Castello 1886. GUreins1, la 
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patria di Prop., Torino 1889 (for Spello). WYS«trar, Class. review, Nov. 1800 (for 
Assisi), The year in which he was born is not known and can only be approxi- 
mately guessed at by various combinations. Propertius is certainly younger than 
Tibullus and older than Ovid ; see trist. 4, 10, 53 sq. (above § 82,1) and 2, 465 
invenies eadem (as in Tibullus) blandi praecepta Properti . . . his ego successi. 
Hence it appears that he was born between 700/54 and 710/44. On the other hand, 
no allusion leads us beyond the year 739/15 (5, 6 to the quinquennales 788/16 and 
9, 11,65 to P. Cornelius Scipio, cos, a. 738/16). There are, however, not many of 
these allusions, The designation of Octavianus as Augustus shows that the poems 
ib question were written later than January 727/27, modo Gallus movtuus (3,34, 91) 
after a. 727/27 (cf. § 232/2). The early lossof his father and injury to his property 
by the agrarian distribution of 713/41; 5, 1, 127, cf. 3,34, 55. Delicate health 
(and early decease) are indicated by frequent dwelling on death (e.g. 2,1,71. 2, 
4,17. 8,18, 17. 3, 15,54. 3, 24,35. 4,16, 21. 4, 21,33). We perhaps possess a 
portrait of Propertius in a double Hermes (in the Villa Albani and the Vatican, 
see Visconti, iconogr. rom. pl. 14, 3.4) which unites the head cf a youthful, beard- 
less, nervous,and delicate-looking Roman with that of a Greek poet (Kallimachos ? 
Philetas?), see EBrizio, ann. dell’ inst. arch, 1873, 105; CRonenrt, arch. Zeit. 88, 
35. This same Roman head js also perhaps still extant in Madrid. Frepricnus- 
Wo1tres, Berliner Gipsabgiisse no, 1637.--The conclusions to be drawn from the 
poet's statements about his amiores are very uncertain. His first love after the 
assumption of the toga virilis (at the age of 15 or 16) was Lycinna; 4, 15,6. This 
was succeeded by his love for Cynthia (about 725/29 sqq.); this had already lasted 
two or three years when 4, 15 was written; see ib. v. 7; five years to the time of 
the (perhaps final) rupture in 4, 25, 3 (cf. maltos annos 2, 8, 18), in which we may 
include the period of estrangement mentioned 4, 16, 9 (cf. 1, 1,6). Cynthia was 
older than Propertius (3, 15, 19; ef. § 214, 3) and died before him (5, 7,3). Avut. 
apol. 10 accusent . . .) Propertiun, qui Cynthiam dicat, Hostiam dissimulet, Cf. 
§ 146, Ltn fin. In general Maxrtiav. 8, 73, 5 Cynthia te ratem fecit, lascive Properti, 
14, 189 (with the heading onobiblos Properti) Cynthia facundi carmen invenale 
Properti, accepit famam nec minus ipsa dedlit, Tuy. 6,7 Cf. Por. 83, 25,3. 8, 3, 
93. AManx,de Prop, vita et librorum ordine temportbusque, Lps. 1881, GUasost, 
vita, tempi, elegie di Prop, J, Foligno 1881. 


2. On his relation to Oviv, who repeatedly mentions Prop. with hearty appre- 
ciation, see trist.4, 10,45 sape xuos solitus recitare Propertins ignes, ine sodalicio 
gud mihé nolus erat, On the numerous points of resemblance to Propertius in Ovid 
see AZ xovutr, Ovid u.s. Vorgainger I (Innsbr. 1969), 109. JA Wasiiert, similitud, 
Ovid., Vienna 1888, 160, It is even possible that Ovid may have been prompted to 
write his Hervides by Pror. 5, 3 (cf. § 248, 3) and his Fasti by 5, 2. 4. 9, 10 (see 
n. 4); cf. § 249, Gad fin. He was on friendly terms e.g. with the younger (Volea- 
cius) Tullus, the nephew of the cos. 721/83; see 1,1, 9. 1,6, 2. 1, 14,20. 1, 22,1. 
4,22,2. Not until after the publication of the first book does he seem to have been 
introduced to Maecenas; in it we find no allusion to relations between the poet 
and the leading men and circles, Addressed to Maecenas are 2,1 (v.17) and 4,9; 
in the latter elegy he refuses a request to write on greater subjects, but at the end 
(if indeed this part belongs to the poem ; see Heimrgici |.]. 23) he promises poems 
on national subjects (probably like the greater number in book 5). Propertius, 
like Vergil (§ 224, 5), lived on the Esquiline (4, 23, 24), perhaps with Maecenas; 
but such familiarity as existed between Maecenas and Horace was rendered 
impossible by the difference of age. We find phrases in praise of Angustus such 
as arma deus Caesar dites meditatuy ad Indos (4,3, 1); Cacsar dum canitur, quaeso, 
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Jappiter ipse races (4, G, 14), vix timeat salto Caesare Roma TIorem (A, 11, G6); 
lacrimas vidimas ire deo (5, 11,60. To understand this cf. 3,15, 40 nocte una quivis 
vel deve esse potest. 4,9, 45 haec urant scripta pnellas meque deam clament et niht 
sacra ferant; also 3, 34,18. 46). Warm praise of Vergil and of the as yet un- 
published Aeneid : 3, 34,61. Reminiscences of Verg. Georgica e.g. Paor. 4, 13, 41 
=Verg. georg. 1, 21. Pror, 4, 24, lb=georg. 1, 303. Cf. ERevsen 11. 121. 140. 
MRorusvers, Herm. 24,1. Horace is never mentioned by him, nor is Tibullus; 
but we often meet in Propertius with reminiscences of Horace, e.g. 3, 24, 17 hoc 
eral in primis= Hor, 8, 2, 6,1; Prov. 4,2, 17 pyramidam sumptus ad sidera ducti 
cf. Hor. ¢. 3, 30, 2; 4, 9, 17 est quibus eleae concurrit palina quadrigae cf. Horn. c. 1, 
1,3; 4, 23,23 ¢ per et citus haec=Hon. s. 1, 10, 100; with 5, 6, 65 cf. Hor. epad. 9, 
23; with ib. 79 (sero confessum foedere Parthum) Hor. c. 3, 8, 22; with 1,6, 11 
(horam possum durare) Hox. ep. 1, 1, 82; with 4, 13, 60 (frangitur ipsa suis Rome 
superba bonis) Hor, epod, 16, 2 ete. Cf. Mrigrorro, de rebus ad auctores quosd. 
class. pertinent. dubia (Berl. 1785), 143. EReicu, Wien. Stud. 9, 120, We might 
rather be justified in concluding from Horace’s silence as to Propertius that the 
calm mind of Horace was not much attracted by the passionate manner of the 
yonng elegiac poet. Cf. § 219, 17. 243, 1. Possibly Hor. ep. 2, 2,90 syq. is intended 
tu satirise Propertius (JPPosteatr, Sel. eleg. of Prop. p. xxx11).—Inmitations of 
Tibullus: AZiscenze, Ovid u.s. Vorginger 1,55. 98. 101, 108. 182 and else- 
where. BKurttner (see n. 4 ad fin.) 72. AMarx LL 4l and above § 245, 1. Remin- 
iscences of Catullus: HMacexus, JJ. 115, 418. Quintilian’s opinion of Prop.: § 32, 
1, Ov.a.a. 3, 333 feneri .. . | Properti. tr.5,1,17 blandique Properlins oris (cf. 
2, 465). Mant. 8, 73, 1 lascirve Properti. 14, 189 facundi . . . Properti. 


3. It was divided into books, the first of which was published separately by 
the author himself (hence, at the close of b, 1c. 22, the poet introduces himself to 
the reader): 2, 3. 4 turpis le te iam liber alter erit; 3,24, L eum sts tam noto fabula 
libro et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro. The tithe Propertii Cynthia, monobiblos in 
the MSS. is therefore just,as far as the matter itself is concerned, see n. 1. 4. 
The first book shows remarkable indifference with respect to the concluding penta- 
nicters in three or more syllables, and in the books following these occur more and 
more rarely; Propertius here has regard to the more skilful (Ovidian) metrical 
construction. The seeond book contains much that is fragmentary.—Lacumann 
(ed, of 1816 p.xx1 and in the ed. of 1829) has divided the second book into two. 
According to this arrangement b, 1 of the manuscripts=b. 1 in Lachmann; b. 2. 
1-9 MS.=b. 2 Lachm.; b. 2, 10-34 MS.=b. 3 Lachm.; b. 3 MS.=b. 4 Lachm.; b. 
4 MS.=b.5 Lachm. In Lacnatasy’s ed, of 1829—from which we quote—and Jike- 
wise in Hauri’s editions, only the numbers of the books are set down according to 
Iachmann’s arrangement, but the counting of the poems and of the lines has been 
retained from the vuigate. In favour of the division of b.2 Lachmann advances 
especially 3, 13, 25, where Prorentivs says in picturing to himself his funeral: se¢ 
mea sit magna, si tres sin’ pompa libelli, gnos ego Persephonae maxima doua 
feram; & passage which must, therefore, belong to the third book although in the 
MSS, it is in b. 2; see however e.g. ERxiscu, Wien. Stud. 9, 94. Lachmann be- 
gins a new book with 2 (3 Lachm.), 10: this poem is evidently intended to form 
the dedication of a book to Augustus (corresponding with 2, 1 to Maecenas): b, 2 
in Lachmann is indeed comparatively rather short (it may have been incompletely 
preserved, see also TnBirt, RhM. 32, 8983, AOrro, JJ, 131, 411), but b. 2 of the 
MSS. is on the other hand disproportionately long. It is inore important that the 
only quotation from Propertius with a reference to the number of the book (in 
Nonivs 169, 42 Propertins elegiarum libro LLL ‘1am liquidum nautis aura secundat 
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ter’ =3 [4 Lm.}, 21, 14) tells against Lachmann and for the enumeration of the 
MSS., although it is very easy to write [/1/ instead of JJ. Tu Bint, antikes 
Buchw. 413; RhM. 38, 19 a remodelling of Lachmann’s theory: first collection 
Cynthia, monobiblos, published and consisting independently ; a second later col- 
lection of 4 books: b, 1 (= MS. b. 2, 1-9 incomplete; see above), b. 2 (= MS. 2, 
10-34), b. 3 and 4 as transmitted in the MSS. Cf. als> Hentznera in his ed. 1, 
p. 213. CnrHermmerica, quaestt. Prop. 22 (and compare Hrypexrercn, quaestt. 
Prop. 22). Litsouany, qu. Prop. 77. CBraxor (n. 7) cap. 3. Binrens pref, to his 
ed. p. xt. FP essis, études 97. JPruszinsxy, de Prop. carmm. in libros dis- 
tribuendis, Pesth 1886. EReiscu, Wien. St. 9, 95.—The date of composition of the 
several poems cannot usnally be exactly determined, and the date of publication 
of the books is also uncertain; b. 1 perhaps in the middle of 726/28; b. 243 (in 
this 3, 31 was written immediately after the dedication of the temple to Apollo on 
the Palatine 9th Oct. 726/28, and in the closing poem 3, 34 Cornelius Gallus (§ 232, 
1) 7 727/27 is inentioned as modo mortuus) about 728/26-729/25; b. 4 (in this 4, 18 
on the death of Marcellus (n. 4), ¢ 731/23) about 732/22-733/21; b. 5 (in this 5, 11 
on Cornelia, ¢ 788/16) about 738/16-739/15, See besides BEscurnsurc in the liber 
mise. soc. Bonn. (1864) 83. Bangens 1.1. xiv, and the treatises by AMarx (n. 1. ad 
fin.), RScuarv (n. 7), KAKircnsen (n. 4), FPurssis, Gtud. 195, ERetsen, Wien. Stud. 
9, 105 and many others. 


4, Among the Alexandrine poets Propertius mentions as his models especially 
Kallimachos and Philetas (4,1,1.  4,3,52. 5, 1,64. 5,6,3). He rendered them 
admiring homage and imitated them zealously, both as regards the legendary 
materials they employed and individual poetical images and phrases, although it 
is very difficult to give proof of this owing to the fragmentary condition of the 
Alexandrine literature, and ¢.g. many of the reminiscences of Kallimachos are only 
to be recognised from the reflection of them in Paulus Silentiarus (A Retrrruscnrimp, 
JB. 18803, 271). Cf. in general Heetznene 1, p. 186. AOrro, de fabulis Prop. I, 
Bresl. 1880, IT, Gross-Glogau 1886. FM a uer, quaestt. Prop., Gott. 1882, In point 
of natural character, these scholar-poets were really the antipodes of Propertius 
with his rich imagination. and indeed the flames of his passion often ‘rise above his 
mythological manner: but that which after all attracted him towards them was 
their mastery over form, and this very adherence is proof sufficient that in spite of 
his snsuous fervour Propertius maintained his intellectual self-command. He 
was almost too apt a pupil of his models; when he has moved, elevated and car- 
riwl away his readers, it suddenly occurs to him to return to the Alexandrine 
manner: mythological names, stories and allusions are rattled off in strange med- 
ley, and the reader's interest cools. Propertius' poetical gifts less than any had 
ned of external props; but his impetuous nature iinposed on itself this scholastic 
ballast, so as not to be driven without goal or helm on the sea of passion. It was 
Propertius who inspired the Roman elegies of Goethe, who says later on in Riener, 
Mittheil. 2, 646 ‘ Propertius’ elegies . . . the greater part of which I have re- 
read, have strongly stirred my nature, as works of this kind usually do, and given 
me a desire to produce something of the same kind, ete.’ His books, the inexhaust- 
ible life of the huge metropolis, and his own exuberant fancy supplied our poet, 
however monotonous a life he might chance to lead, with the abundance of ideas 
which distinguishes him from Tibullus, but they also destroyed the even balance 
of his powers, the harmony of his colouring, and the clear steadiness of his 
thoughts. 

The poems on Italian or Roman subjects are to be found in the last book : 
Propertius’ intention is to celebrate Rome in a work to which 5, 1 forms the intro- 
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duction: we there find v. 67 Roma, fave, bi surgit opus: date candida, cies, o1aima 
et inceplis dextera cantet acis: sacra diesque canam et cognomina prisca locoru.t: has 
mens ad metas sudet oportet equas. Cf. besides 4, 4, 3 syq. 4, 9,49 sqq. Hence these 
must have been afria in imitation of Kallimachos adapted to Italy. Propertius 
probably undertook the work at the solicitation of Maecenas: 4, 9, 49 and paneg. 
in Pisonem 237 Maecenas alta Tonantis eruit et populis ostendit nomina (rais, 
carmina Romanis ctian resonantia chordis,on which see BCcnerer. RhM. 36, 536 
and EReisen 11. 186 (cf. § 2H, 2). Propertius, however, did not complete the 
work. We have fragments of it in 5,2 (Vertumnus). 4 (Tarpeia). 9 (Hercules 
and Cacus). 10 (luppiter Feretrius). Varro, no doubt, principally supplied the 
subject-matter for these poems. MTtrx,de Prop. carminum quae pertinent ad 
antiquitatem Rom. auctoribus, Halle 1855.—With these poems are connected to 
some extent those on the most recent and contemporary events: 5, 6 (on the battle 
of Actium). 11 (on the death of Cornelia, t 738/16): the last-named povm, * the 
queen of elegies,’ as it has been called, of most touching and thrilling beauty, was 
perhaps designe! to ornament the grave of the deceased (cf. v. 36 in lapide hoc unt 
unpla fuisse legar. Cf. EHtnxer. commentatt. Mommsen., Berl. 1877, 98; Herm. 
13, 423. Separate editions by Hurwanx-Peexcxamur, Amsterd. 15055 (cf. LMt ies, 
JJ. 91, 177). Further 4. 4 (om: Augustus’ armaments against the Parthians 
€92/22?), 4,18 (on the death of the young Marcellus, ¢ Sept. 731/23; BCcarcer, 
RbM. 39, 621, cf. Vex. A. 6, S635 syq.). The last book is proved by its incrvasd 
severity of metrical treatment to be the latest composition of the writer (KKis:1- 
ner 1.1 cap. 4), but it was probably not published by the poet himself. Cf. 
RMexxer on Ovid's Fasti p. cextevitin. LMC rier ed. p. xin. xivir. See also 
§ 332, 4. The Propertian origin of b. 5 is contested with insufficient reason by 
DCauctri (Prop. Cynthia, cum libro IV qui Propertii nomine fertur. Hagae Com. 
1859, po xxxiv), Cf. the same writer, Mem. dell. Acad. di Torino 2, 2 (1N08), 23. 
A vindication of the tradition by RVuit, de quarto (V) Prop. libro, Helsinef. 
ist2 and KKixcuxer, de Prop. 1. V, Rost. 1882; Festgabe f. WCrecelius, Elberf. 
188}, 62. RsScuarr (n. 7) 62. Cf. also Reiscu 1.1. 123.—On the rhetorical element 
in P.'s method see the references in Hertzserc’s prolegg. p.1%. On the refined 
constraction of his elegies Hertzsere ib. p. 8-108; and, with much exaggeration, 
KMCcrennorr (allg. Monatsschrift ISX, 186; see now the same author Herm. 13. 
423) and CPaiex (Symmetrie u. Responsion d. rom. Elegie, Lab. Ise7, 30). 
ODxexcenauy, stroph. Compesition in b. 3 d. Prop. Z[GW. 22, 100. 257; in b. 4, 
Stendal 1838.—On the succession and arrangement of the poems (variatio, «tc.) cf. 
KPScacize, JJ. 131, &7. AOrro, Herm. 20, 552. On the metre of Prop. ef. 
Escnennenac, observ. p. 1, CnrLttsonasxs, comm. propert. %, TnBirt, hist. hexam. 
lat. (IS7U) 2) and LMtcrer’s ed. p. xtvi1, Postuate (n.6) p.cxxvi. Cf. also § 32 
4and 5.—On the diction cf. besides Hextzarrc, Postcatey (n. th) p. cxxxix and 
others, BKutrser, de Prop. elocutione quaestt, Halle 1573. PHeyaayx, in Prop. 
qUaestt. gramm. et orthogr., Halle 1883. Franxert, zum Sprachgebr. des P. (cn 
Supina, Gerundia, Participia’, Halle 1874. AHoagce de casuum usu Prop.. Halle 
1587. NMBctver, the postpositive er in Prop., Americ. journ. of philol. 12. 349. 
AWacyer, de syntaxi Propertiana, Passau ISSS. WAEpwaans, d. syrtake. 
Gracismen bei Pr. Geneva 1890. Wscuxeiper, de Prop, sermonis novatere et 
amplificatore, Strassb. S88. ASraxpac, de serm. Prop. I, Lps. ists. HSrisours. 
syntaxevs Prop. capp. II (de verbi tempp. et modis), Marb. Iss. 


5. Propertius’ works are very rarely cited by later authors and were un- 
known during the Middle Ages, hence we do not find him quoted in anthologies 
etc, (we Binunens’ ed. p. 197), There are extant at the present time only late and 
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‘for the inost part very corrupt MSS., derived from one and the same original, 
which has disappeared. A MS. of Propertius belonging to Petrarch is the first 
mentioned. It is about this MS. ora transcription of it that Coluccio Salutato is 
concerned (§ 187, 5) in a letter of a, 1374 (see MHacrt’s op, 1, 277). Comparatively 
the most correct version is the cod. Neapolitanus, now in Wolfenbittel Gud. 224, s. 
NIT/XII[?; facsimile of 6 pages of the Neapol. in FPleasis, études sur Prop., Par. 
1884. On the history of the Neapolitanus see PprNounac, bibl. de FOrsini, Par. 
I8#7, 233. The MSS. (Laur. 36,495. XV, Leidensis Voss. 88 s. XIV, Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanas 1514 s. XV, Daventriensis 1792 s. XV) preferred by Binrens (in his ed.) 
de not merit this preference above the Neapol., and only the two latter should be 
ranked with but after it. Fleo, RhM. 35, 441. AKursseixe, DLZ, 1880, 231. 
APauwuer, Hermath. 7 (1581), 40. KRoassena. JJ. 127, 65. RSountaxy, de codd. 
Prop., Jena 1882 (= diss. Tenens, 2,139), CWenrr, de auctoritate codd. Prop., Hagen 
IssT. The Groninganus « XV, which was formerly much valued, also abounds in 
interpolations; see HK rer, obss., 11. MHavcret, op. 2,53. CurHeimeeicn, quacstt. 
Prop. (Bonn, 1863) p. 2. WGrusse, de codd. Prop. Groning. et Neapol., Aurich 
1860, Cur LOrsonans, comment. propert. p. 38. EHrypexrricn, quaest. Prop, 37. 
On the Propertian MSS, generally see Hentrzperc’s ed. 1, p. 231, LMicvcen’s ed. p. 
1v together with RhM. 27, 162. EBinnens’ ed. p. tv. FP vessis, étud. s, Prop. p. 
1. On the re-discovered Cuiacianus of Scaliger: § 214,11 (collated with Propertius 
in Pavsen’s ed. [n. 6] p. 1389).—On a cod, Corsin, s. NV see HScnenk,, Wien. Stud. 
8, 100, 

6. Editions (see Hentzerka 1, p. 248, Pirsais 1.1. p. 47) eg. IScaricenr, Par. 
1577 (and elsewhere). JPasserativs, Par. 1608 (with a full ind. verb. and a 
commentary). JBrouknusivs, Amsterd. 1727. JAVutri, Padua 1755 II. PBur- 
manscs (and LySantes), Utr. 1870.—CLacnuanxx, Lps. 1816 with a commentary : 
ed. of the text Berl. 1820. FJacon, Lps. 1827. WAHertrznerc, Halle 1843-45 HI 
(cf. HKrit, ZfAW. 1845, 519), Recens. EBanrexs, Lps, 1880, rec. APatugr, Lond. 
ssl. FAParey, Loud.? 1872 (also b. 5 with verse trans!., Lond. 1866.f J PPost- 
aate, Select elegies, ed. with mtrod., notes etc., Lond. 1881.—Texts by HKerut., 
Lps. 1850. MH acrr (§ 214,11). UMtrver (§ 214, 11). 


7. The obstacles which the poet offers to rapid comprehension, the uneven 
method of his composition, which develops the ideas now by anticipation, now by 
retrospect, here passing over the connecting details, there throwing them in as 
aiterthoughts—all this has caused Propertius to be loaded with useless conjectures, 
and it has been attempted to mend the text by numerous arbitrary transpositions. 
Recent contributions to criticism and explanation: HKertt, observatt. crit. in 
Prop., Bonn 1848. FJacos, Phil. 2, 446, 3, 552. RUscer, anall. Philetaea et 
Propertiana, Neubrandenb. 1850; anall. Propert. etc., Halle 1851; Phil. 19, 319; 
emendd. Prop., Friedland 1508, MH aurt, op. 2,52, 101. 3,205. 513: in Belger’s 
Biogr. of Haupt (Berl. 1879) 249 and elsewhere. WFiscnen, de locis quibusd. 
Prop., Bonn 1863. CnrHemereicn, quaestt. Prop., Bonn 1863; novae quaestt. 
Prop. in the symb. philol. Bonn. 669. HAKocu, symb. phil. Bonn, 821. BEscuen- 
win in the ber miscellaneus (Bonn 1864), 83; obss. crit. in Prop., Bonn 1865, 
‘Cn Ltrsonasx, commentatt. Prop., Kiel 1869 (esp.on b. 5). REtits in the pro- 
fessorial dissertations of University College, London 1871-72. 1872-73; journ. of 
phil. 15, 12, AKuessuixc, coniectan. Prop,, Greifsw. 1875. EHrypenreicn in 
-commentatt. phil. sem. Lips. (1874) p. 3 on 8, 84 (see Tecrrer, Jen. LZ. 1875, 453) ; 
-«quaestt. Prop., Lps. 1875; Ubersichten aber die neuere Prop.-Lit., JB. 1886 2, 189. 
1887 2, 63. KWerer, quaestt. Prop. (on interpolation), Halle 1876. EBingmns, 
mise. crit. (Groning, 1879) 70. CRosssere, lucubratt. Prop., Stade 1877; JJ. 127, 
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GI. CESannstrém, emendatt. in Prop., Lucan., Valer. Fl., Ups. 1878. HKwxavuta, 
quaestt. Prop., Halle 1878. CPrirer, quaestt. Prop., Creuzburg 1879. HAJMusro, 
journ. of phil. 6,28. JPPosteare, ibid. 9,62. JJCorxecissen, Mnemos, NS. 7, 98. 
INMapvia, adv. crit. 2, 62. APatmer in Hermathena b.1 s4., Dublin 1873 aq. 
11,318. EDirtricn, quaestt. Tib. et Prop. (transpositions in 2,6. 2,8. 2, 11). 
Marb. 1873. LKraunen, Phil, 27,58 (on 5,1). FLro, RhM. 35, 491. CBraspz, 
quaestt. Prop., Berl. 1880. LPotsten, qu. P., Ostrowo 1831. RScuarr. qu. P., 
Gott. 1881. JWeripces, qu. P., Cobl. 1581-82 II. JVaures, Beitrr. z. Berichtigg. 
des P., Berl. SBer. 1881, 335, 1882, 268, (on 1,8. 2,1); die Patus-Elegie d. P. (4. 
7), ib. 1883, 69; Berl. ind. schol. 1886/87. AQOrro, die Versumstellungen bei Prop. 
I, Glogau 1881; die Versumstellungen b. Prop. 4, 1-1, in the oommentatt. tn hon. 
Reifferscheidii, Bres}. 1884, 11; BerlphWschr. 5, 481; d. Reihenfolge d. Gedd. d. 
Prop., Herm. 20, 552; neue Beitr. z. Erkl. d. Prop., Herm, 283. 21. TuKoxrsen, de 
interpolatt. Prop., Nord. Tidskr. f. fil. 5,257. FAParey, journ. of phil. 16, 183. 
WEHovsmans, ibid. 16,1. Risseck, RhM. 10, 481. OTarre. anall. ad Prop. 1. I, 
in the Festschr. d. Konigst. Realsch., Berl. 1882, 75. GKtucewers, in the Festpr. 
an HHeerwagen, Er]. 1882, p.1. TuBirt (b. 1), RhM. 38, 196. FPiessis, études 
critiques sur Prop. et ses élégies, Par. 1896; Propertiana. extr. du bull. de la fac. 
* de Poitiers, Par. 1886. HFiriscumaxs, Wien. St. 19, 150. AKirssiixc, commen- 
tariolum Propert. (on 5, 11), Greifsw. 1s89. 

& On Propertius se eg. Gaerrr, rom. Eleg. 1,271. FJacons, Properz, Lib. 
Issf. WTrurre., PRE. 6, 09 MHavet, op. ¥, 205, Tn FKyvasven, Prop., en 
ht.-historisk Studie I, Upsala 1877. Posteate (n. G) in his introduction. Pressis, 
étud. 231. Bécurcen, Properz, in the deutsche Revue & (1883), 187, 


% Translations by CLvyKxyeset (Lpz. 1798; new ed. Lpz. 1882 Reclam), 
FCvSrromprck =(Brunswick 1922), JHVoss (Brunswick 1430), WHerrznere 
(Stuttg. 1838; ausgewdhlite Elegien, Class. d. Alt. 1855, p. 137), FJacon (Stuttg.? 
1863). In English (verse) 6, JCraxstoun, Lond. 1875. 


247. P. Ovidius Naso, of an equestrian family at Sulmo a. 
411/43 B.c.—770/17 or 771/18 a.p.), received an extensive rhetori- 
cal training, but at an early age devoted himself exclusively to 
poetry, for which he possessed an uncommon formal talent. Yet. 
he remained rhetorical even in poetry, dallying with thought. 
and subject-matter, rejoicing in brilliant figures and witty turns, 
without any seriousness, higher aims or firmness, indifferent to 
the claims and problems of life, but ingenious, piquant and origi- 
nal, showing unsurpassed mastery in all points of form, and in- 
imitable lightness, adroitness and grace. In his first period he 
treated almost exclusively of sensual love, in the manner of the 
Alexandrine elegiac poets, though he always imparted to mytho- 
logy, elegy and didactic poems a dash of irony by his frivolous 
selection of subjects. In his second period he wrote on subjects. 
of Greek mythology and Italian legends, in nearly the same 
manner, but with greater care and earnestness. The works ot 
his third period were composed at Tomi, and contain endless 
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complaints about his exile alternating with humble prayers for 
pardon. 


1. Ovid’s description of himself: tr. 4,18. His name rests on the authority 
of the MSS. ; he often calis himself Naso, e.g. ain. 1, 11,27. 2.1.2. He was born 
‘20 March (trist. 4, 10,13. cf. fast. 3, 813) 711/43 (trist. 4, 10, 6 cf. Hiznox. on Eus. 
chron. a. Abr. 1975) at Sulimo (am. 3,15, 11. Pont. 4, 14,49 and elsewhere) in 
Paelignis (am. 2, 1,1. 2, 16. 37. 3,15, 3. 8 and elsewhere), being the second son 
of a well-to-do (trist. 2, 113) father. His brother died as early as 730/24 at the 
age of 20 (ib. 4, 10,31). He studied rhetoric: see Sex. controv. 2, 10,8 hauc con- 
troversiam menini ab Ocidio Nasone declamari apud rhetorem Arellium Fuscui, 
cuins auditor fait; aan Latrouis adnirator evat, can diversum sequeretur dicendli 
genus. habebat ille complum et decens ef amabile ingenium, oratio etus iawm tun nihil 
altud poterat videri quam solutum carmen, adeo autem stadiose Latronent audiit ut 
multas illius sententias in versus suos tvanstulerit . 2 . (9) fuac autent cum 
studeret habebatur bonus declamator, . . . (12) declamabat autem Naso raro von- 
troversiax, et nou uisi ethicas; libentins dicebat snasovias. molesta ili ecat oianis 
aryameutatio verbis minime licenter usus est, nist ie carminibus, in quibus non 
aynoracit vitia sua, sed amavit. . . . adpavet suntat ingenti viro non iadician 
defaisse ad compescealam licentiam cariminum storuut, sed animun. atebal interim 
decentioren facient esse in qua aliquis naevos fuisset.—Ov. tr. 1, 7, 1.8 mentions 
portraits of himself (busts and gems). 


2. The official career of Ovid: (twice) XXvir, ie. triumvir capitalis (trist. 4, 
10, 83) and decemvir (stlitibus iudic., fast. 4, 383), a member of the court of the 
centumvirs (trist. 2, 93. Pont. 3, 5, 28); judge (trist. 2,95). There are, however, 
but very slight traces in his writings of special knowledge of the ius civile. A 
further continuation of this career was prevented by Ovid’s laziness and preference 
for poetry (trist. 4, 10,35). He undertook a journey to Athens, Asia, and Sicily 
(trist. 1,2, 77. Pont. 2. 10,21), He was twice married at an early age and soon 
dliverced (trist. 4, 10,69); his third wife, Fabia (cf. HPeter on Ov. fast. 6, 52), 
remained faithful to him in exile. Ovid had a legitimate daughter who was twice 
married, trist. 4, 10,75; ef. 1,3,19. Sex. dial. 2, 17 Fidum Cornelium, Nasonis 
Ovidi geueram. This daughter cannot be the Perilla alluded to in trist. 3, 7, 
whose poetical taste was encouraged by Ovid. VWLoens, de Ovidii filia, RhM. 1 
(1833), 125. SKNaxe\Napdwovdos, 7 Ouydrap rod ‘Osisiov in the 'Arrixdy nuepodr\cyior 
1879, 14. SGOwews on trist. p. xvii, xxix. Friends and intimates: Propertius 
(trist. 4, 10, 45), Gallio (Pont. 41,1. Ses. suas. 3, 7. p. 2¢ K.), Hygiuus (Suer. gr. 
20), the poets Ponticus, Bassus, Macer, Sabinus, Tuticanus (see § 252. 1 sqq.), Cotta 
(§ 267, 6), Graecinus (am. 2,10. Pont. 1,6), Atticus (am. 1,9, 2. Pont. 2, 4) and 
others; MKocu, prosographiae Ovidianae elementa, Bresl. 1865. OHesnic, de 
Ovidii sodalibus (=the contemporary poets mentioned in Ovid), Berl. 1883 and 
further references § 250, 1. 


3. Hisexile. Devem lustris peractis (trist. 4, 8,33 cf. 4,10, 05. Ibis 1) Toutitas 
quacrere me laesi’ priucipis ira iabet (tr. 4, 10,97). In Elba he received the first 
news of his prosecution (Pont. 2,3, 83). He was relegatus, non exeul (tr. 2,137), and 
hence retained his fortune (Ibis 24). The description of his departure from Rome 
tr. 1,3. It took place towards the end of 761/8 a.v. In December Ovid was on 
the Adriatic (trist. 1, 11,3) and it was probably only in the spring of 762/9 that, 
after a long and tedious voyage (tr. 1, 10), be arrived at Tomi: he passed there as 
wexta byuma the winter of 767/14 (Pont. 4, 18, 40). HBraxpes, JJ. 115, 353, 
CScurnaver, ib. 816, EMrver, Z{GW. 32, 451. GGrinrr, quaestt. Ovid. 1, Elberf. 
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1881, nur. TuMarrnias, JJ. 129, 201. GNicx, Phil. Anz. 12, 194 and other refer- 
ences § 250, 1. The cans consisted in duo crimina, carmen et error (tr. 2, 207).. 
The first of these, his immoral and dangerous ars amandi, is often mentioned by 
Ovid, who attempts to justify himself (esp. in b. 2 of the tristia, specially addressed 
to Augustus, ib. 3, 1,7. Pont. 2, 9, 69. 2, 10, 15. 3,3, 69. 4, 13, 41. Ibis 6 and 
elsewhere), and heuce Aro.t., Sipux. c. 23, 157, Vict, epit. 1, 27 mention his tres 
libelfos amatoriae artis as the sole cause of his exile (Ovip. Pont. 4, 13, 42 says 
prima causa), It is indeed quite credible that Augustus should have been highly 
displeased with a work so greatly opposed to his attempts to promote marriag* 
and a moral life (tr. 2, T carmina fecerunt ut me moresque notarel tam demum tive 
Caesar ab arte meos. 2, 212 arguor obsceni doctor adulterti). But ten years had 
passed since the first appearance of it, and the immediate cause must have con- 
sisted in quite a different error. Concerning this (his error, not scelus tr. 1, 3, 37. 
3,1, 52. 4, 10, 90. Pont. 3, 3, 75; cf. 1, 6,25. 2,9, 75) Ovid always speaks in 
mysterious expressions. Even the reason given for his silence, his unwillingness 
to renew Augustus’ pain (trist. 2, 209 cf. 3, 6, 27), shows that the latter must have 
felt offended in his personal interests (cf. tr. 2, 133 tristibus invectus verbis . . . 
ultus ex offensas , . . tpse fuas), And as Ovid blames his vyes as the guilty 
part (tr. 2, 103 car aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina feci ! cur imprudenti cognita cul pa 
mihi est! cf. 8,5, 40 tnscia quod crimen viderunt lumina plector, peccatumaue oculoa 
est habuisse menm; ib. 3, 6, 27. Pont. 3, 3, 74), it is highly probable that he 
Witnessed without preventing the guilty act of some member of the Imperial 
family, perhaps under the erroneons impression (partem nostri crimints error 
habet, tr. 8,5, 52) that Augustus himself knew of it and connived at it. This was 
probably the younger Julia’s (Augustus’ grand-daughter) adulterous connection 
with D. Silanus (Tac. ann, 8, 21). Julia was banished in the same year as Ovid 
(Tac. ann. 4, 71): Silanus was disgraced and went into voluntary exile (Tac. ann. 
3,24): the principal blame was perhaps laid upon Ovid, against whom Augustus 
may have been still predisposed on account of his ars amandi. The whole of 
Ovid’s works (not only the ars, cf. v. 65) were removed from the three public 
libraries (§ 219, 21), see trist. 3, 1, 60 sqq.—TuDver, in the Classical Mus. 1847, p. 
229, GBoissirn, rev. des deux mondes 69 (1867) p. 580. CLRotu, wirtt. Corresp.- 
Bl. 1854, 185. ADevicie, sur Pexil d'Ovide, Par. 1859. EArvet, quibus de causis 
Ovid relegatus sit, Lps. 1872. Masxtcn, atti dell’ inst. Veneto di scienze 6,5, 10 
(1881). GScudmans, Phil. 41, 171. EKoruen, de Ov. relegationis causis, Petersb. 
1383. JHuner, d. Ursachen d. Verbannung Ov.’s, Regensb. 1888. ETuoas, rev. 
de phil. 13, 47. 


4. The manner in which Ovid bore his exile can only be compared with the 
mevkness of Schubart when broken down by a lengthy imprisonment ; his com- 
plaints resemble those of Cicero in his exile; his crouching to Augustus is carried 
toa délire d’adulation (Boissien). In losing Rome, he had lost himself. He now 
confines himself to the request that at least some other place of exile may be 
assigned to him (eg. trist. 2,577. Tbis 18), or again he cries to be pardoned and 
recalled. Augustus was already softened or tired out by the continual prayers of 
Ovid, but he died (Pont. 4, 6, 25 sq.), and his successor's cold heart was inaccessible 
to sighs and flatteries (Pont. LI. 17). So it came that Ovid died at Tomi (on the 
Black Sea, in Moesia, the modern Kustindje): Htgron. on Eus. chron. a. Abr. 
2033 = 770/17 a.v. (in the Amand, as early as a. 2082, in the Bongars. not until a. 
2034) Ovidius poeta in exilio diem obitt et inxta oppidum Tomos sepelitur. TuMar- 
rutas, JJ. 129, 214 conjectures from fast. 1,223 that Ovid must have died during 
the first four months of 771/18; cf. Mesxec on Ov. fast. p. corxyi. 
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5. The MS, vitae Ovidii (esp. Vindob., Vat. and Farnes.) are of no value, but 
Ovid's own poems are excellent sources for his life, especially trist. 4, 10. Among 
modern biographies the best is JMassox, Ovidii vita ordine chronologico sic 
delineata ut poetae fata et opera veris assignentur annis etc., Amstelod. 1708. A 
detailed and elaborate account is given by EvLeutrscn. in Ersch and Gruber's 
Allg. Enc. 3, 8 (1836), 39.—ENaagotrtr, Ovide, Dijon 1872.—No authentic portraits 
of Ovid (ef. n. 1 ad fin.) are extant: JJBersoucct, rom. [konogr. 1, 287. 


6. On the character of Ovid: Sen. controv. 2, 10 (above note 1) and 9, 28, 17 
Ovidius nescit quod bene cessi! relinquere. Sex. nat. qu. 3, 27, 13 poefarun ingenio- 
sisstmus, .  . . mist fantune impetum ingenii ef materiae ad puerilex ine plias 
reduxissel, Quint. 19, 1, SS Jascivus quidem tn herois quoque Ovidius et niminm 
anator ingenii sni,landandtas tanen in partibus. Cf. ib. 93 (Ovidius utrogue—Tibullus 
and Propertius—lascirior). 98 Ovidii Medea videtur mihi ostendcre quantum ille vir 
praestare potuerit, si ingenio sno imperare quam indulgere moluissel. Among Ovid's 
owh expressions the following are most significant: trist. 4, 10, 26 quidguid 
temabam dicere (in prose) versus erat; ib. 40 otia tndicio semper anata meo, He 
feels lumself to be the child of his time: (a. a. 3, 121 prisca invent aliox, ego me 
nune denique natum gretulor; haec aelas moribue apta mein . 6. quia eultns 
acdes', nec nostros mansif in annoa rusticitas), His ideas on the gods are very free: 
erpeclil esse deos, et ut expedit exxe putenus 5 5. tunocne vivile, mumen adest (a. a, 
1, 637; ef. 3,654. am. 3, 3, 24). Kruse, de Ov. moribus et operibus, Strals. 1856. 
AJReicuart, die sittliche Lebensanschauung des Ovid, Potsd. 1867. 


7. As bis proper domain and chief performance Ovid himself considers (erotic) 
elegy (am. 2, 18, 13. 3, 1. 3, 15, 18. a. a. 3, 343. rein. am. 389. 395. trist. 4, 10, 
>4. Pont. 3, 3,29), in the peculiar metre of which he also treated subjects properly 
belonging to epic (the Fasti) or iambic poetry (Ibis). Among his predecessors 
he thought most of Tibullus (cf. am. 3,9), from whom he frequently borrowed 
subjects. thoughts, illustrations, expressions and phrases (AZiNara.e 1, especially 
94), though he often turns them to frivolons use (cf. a. a. 2,669 with Tib. 1, 1), 
next of Propertius (cf. § 246, 2). There are also reminiscences of the other 
literature of the time (Vergil, Horace, Lygdamus etc.) and of Lucretius, as indeed 
may easily be supposed of u poet gifted with such a prodigious memory; he ia 
fowl of dressing up citations of this kind mythologically (fast. 8, 465 =Catunr. 64, 
132; met. 14, 812 and fast. 2, 487=Esxx. aun. 1,47 Vahl.). Reminiscences of the 
epigrammatist Philodemos of Gadara: see below p. 497, 1.5. The comparisons 
and metaphors so frequent in Ovid are also almost all the result of reading. 
JAWasniert, de similitudinibus imaginibusque Ovidianis, Vienna 1883. He 
als> repeats himself very frequently, and sometimes, it may be supposed, quite in- 
tentionally (e.g. a. a. 2, 77 = met, 8, 217). Cf. Ses. suas. 3,7. Cf. AZixGerte, Ovid 
u. 8, Verhiltnis zu den Vorgangern u. gleichzeitigen riémischen Dichtern (I Cat. 
Tib. Prop., Hf Enn. Lucr. Verg., II Hor.), Iunsbr, 1869-71 TT. ALéxesurc, de 
Ovidio sui imitatore, Konigsberg 1898. All this, and his treatment of his 
materials, show that Ovid's principal strength lies in his formal style. His 
wonderful gift of adaptation and his sensibility enable him to deal with every 
kind of idea, to transform it with ever-varying modifications, and to illuminate it 
with all the brilliancy of his skilful rhetoric. After the fashion of an improvisa- 
tore, Ovid delights his readers with a display which, like a fine show of fireworks, 
burns out and leaves no lasting impression. Ovid has a masterly command of the 
mythological Jargon of his time, though he is just as lax in regard to the particu- 
lars as he is in all matters of detail (e.g. am. 3, 6,31. 12, 21. rem. am. 783). 
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8. His diction is simple, clear and full of natural grace; his verse is smooth, 
fluent and elegant: no Roman has shown greater mastery of the elegiac metre 
than Ovid; yet his verse, as applied toall subjects alike, givesa certain impression 
of monotony.—GVBecnr, de usu infinitivi ap. Ov., Upsala 1875. ETaicimaas, d. 
Inf. bei Ov., Erlangen 1877. SrtSopirs«1 (see § 225, 7). RvKurriirz, Phil. 11, 283 
(part. fut. act. in Ov.). PHav, de casuum usu Ovid., Miinst. 1887, Lowe, 
Lexikalisches zu Ov., Strehlen 1888, See further under the various poems.— 
MScumipt, de Ovidii hexamctris, Cleves 1856, LM@d.uer, de re metr. “1. 408, 
TuBirt, hist, hexam. Jat. 52. JDraneim, Herm. 14, 258. Cf. above § 19,2. 32,4 
and 5. On the same or similar verse-endings: EGriner, Hadersleben 1872. 
HSrSepumayer, Wien, Stud. 2, 293, 

9, On Ovid and his writings see EvLeurscn in Ersch. and Gruber’s Enc. 
3, 8, 54. Trurrer, PRE. 5, 1028. MHaurr pref. to his ed. of the met. p. 111. 
WABHeErtzserc in the ausgew. Gedd. d. rém. Elegiker (Stuttg. 1855) 227. 
Cavatusy, ad libros Ov, prolegg., Lund 1850, ARuese pref. to his ed. 1, v. MSarra, 
Ovidio umorista, Riv. di filol, 11, 347, 


248. The most faithful image of Ovid's peculiar character 
may be gained from his erotic poems, with which he commenced 
his literary career: the Amores, three books of elegies, lasci- 
vious scenes connected with the name of Corinna, the rhetorical 
Epistulae (Heroides), fictitious love-letters addressed by ladies 
of the heroic age to their lovers, with the addition of some 
spurious compositions ; then also the Ars amatoria, a humorous 
didactic poem in three books, wanton in tone and contents 
though displaying great knowledge of the subject and much 
psychological refinement—and its companion, the Remedia 
amoris, also the poem on female toilet (libellus demedicamine 
faciei). In the same period Ovid wrote his tragedy of Medea 
and other works which have not come down to us. 


1. Lines from the Amores and Ars were found on the walls of Pompeii; see 
CIL. 4, p. 260, The MSs. of all the carmina amatoria of Ovid are derived from 
an archetype, where they seem to have been in the following order: ars. am., 
remedia, amores, epistulae, medicamina (seen. 7). The best MSS. are two Parisini, 
$242 P(utanus) s. XI and 7311 R(egius) s. X, and Sangallens. 864 s. XI, Etonensis 
s. XI (see Sepiwaver, proleg. crit. ad Ov. her. p. 4) ete. See further under the 
various works.—Editions: Ovidii amatoria c. var. lect. ed. CGWernxsvorr, 
Helmstedt? 1802; recogn. (without epist. and medic.) LMt ier, Berl. 1861. Cf. 
LMtter, zur Kritik des ersten Teils der ovid. Dichtungen, RhM. 17, 522, 18, 
71. 20, 256; de re metr. 43. Ovid's erotic works translated by ABenc, Stuttg. 
1867, 

2. Early poems, trist. 4, 10,57 carmina cum primum populo invenilia legt, barba 
vesecta mihi bisve semelve fuit. moverat ingenium totam cantata per urbem nomine 
non vero dicta Corinna nihi (cf. am, 2,18. aa. 3,588, Marr. 5,10,10. 8, 73, 10 
and other passages). Ar. Sipos. carm. 28, 159 calls her (manifestly by an error) 
Caesarea puella, Much of the subject-matter of the amores was no doubt fur- 
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nished hy the poet's own life (ef. am. 3, 1, 16, 22,48, 3,12); but the whole work 
is nevertheless a creation of poetic fancy fed on well-known themes, situations and 
literary models, not a poetic idealization of actual facts, such as Tibullus' and Pro- 
pertius’ songs on Delia and Cynthia. The name Corinna is only chosen as a col- 
lective title for the elegies (ef. besides a, 2, 17,29. a.a.3, 388), The work breathes 
the refined dissoluteness of the Roman aristocracy. The obscenity of these poems 
is sometimes quite distressing (e.g. esp. 2, 13 sq. 8,7), Bat they also contain such 
beautiful compositions as the elegy on the death of Tibullus (3,9). Ovid (accord. 
ing to the epigram prefixed) himself brought out two editions of his Amores: the 
first in five books probably published in his early youth about 740/14 (e.g. 39 
shortly after the death of Tibullus 735/19), the second (now extant) had been 
revised, what was immature being rejected. The Amores appeared (the second 
edition as well) before the a. a., therefore before 752/2; see ain. 2, 18, 19 aca. 
3, 343 deve tribus (?) libris titulus quos signat amorum elige quod docili molliter ore 
leges. 3,538. The epilogue (am. 3, 15, 18) announces an important work (perhaps 
tragedies; cf. n. 8).—Grorrr, rom. El. 1, 374. 2, 205. LM ier, de Ov. amorum 
hbris, Phil. 11,60. 192. ERacurennera, de arte compesitionis in Ov, am, Bresl. 
1868. JHecwes, de tempore quo Ov. amores, heroides, ars am. ccnscripta et edita 
sint, Miinster 1883. His use of the epigrams of Philodemos of Gadara (a friend 
of L. Calpurnius Piso cos, 696/58 § 179,37): GKaipet, Philod. Gad. epigr., Greifsw. 
1845.—Translated by WHertzrera (Stuttg. 18545 a selection in the réim, Elegiker, 
Cl. d, Alt. p. 225), HLixpemann (Lpz. 1559), ABrra (sce n. 1) and HOerscuracre, 
Lpz.? 1881. 


~ 


3. Ars. am. 3, 345 (after mentioning the Amores) vel tibi camposita cantelur 
epistula voce; ignotum hoc aliia ille (Ovid) nocavit opus, It is a special kind of 
the poetic epistle first introduced by Ovid (§ 25), which maychave been suggested 
by Propertius’ letter of Arethugsa (5, 3} to Lycotas (EReiscn, Wien, Stud. 9, 143) 
or by Greek models (KDittney, obss. in Ov. her, 1, Gort. 44,1). The poet is net 
very careful as to the exact character of time and sitnation, but even here the 
fluctuating moods are finely represented. Prise, GL. 2, 544, 4 Ovidius in heroidibus, 
In the MSS. they are generally entitled eptstulee. The letters of a) Penelope, b) 
Phyllis, c) Oenone, d) Canace, e) Hypsipyle, f) Ariadne, g) Phaedra, h) Dido, and 
i) Sappho are inentioned as finished or planned by Ovip am. 2, 14, 21-26, also an- 
swers by their respective lovers to a. g. h. be. i. compowd by his friend Sabinus 
ib, 27-38 (§ 252, 4).—The present collection consists of the following letters (thos 
which are also mentioned in the amor. I]. are spaced): by 1) Penelope, 2 
Phyllis, 3) Briseis, 4) Phaedra, 5) Oenone, 6) Hy psipyle, 7) Dido, 48) 
Hermione, 9) Deianira, 10) Ariadne, 11) Canace, 12) Medea, 13) Laodamia, 14) 


Hypermnestra, 15) Sappho, 16) Paris, 17) Helena, 18) Leander, 19%) Hero, 20) ° 


Acontius, 21) Cydippe.—Among these no. 15 Sappho occupies a special position, as 
it either does not appear at all in the MSS.of the Heroides at present known to us 
(this applies to the majority of them and to the best), or it is not to be found included 
among the Heroides and hardly ever (only in the Vindob, 3111s. XV) bears the 
name of Ovid. But that there did exist an early MS. version which gave Sappho 
as no. 15 of the Heroides (perhaps this was also known to NHeisstus when he 
placed Sappho after no, 14) is shown not only by the excerpts in Vincent of Brau- 
vais, but especially by the Paris MS. excerpts 7647 and 17:13 (see § 245, 7), in 
which excerpts froin no, 15 are placed between those from Li and 16, Allusions 
to the Sappho in the Epicedion Drusi (§ 251, 5) also prove that it belonged to the 
best period: ata snbsequent time we tind such allusions in Sacegpos GL. 6, 482, 
1 (from this Prosus GL. 4, 30, 1%) and in Avsonivs, while its author himself mada 
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use of Lucan (cf. y. 139 with Lucax. 6, 508 sqq.). On the very exaggerated use of 
the poems of Ovid in the Sappho epistle see FX Wenrrer, acta sem. Monac. phil. 1, 
4 and Lorrs in his ed.—FWScuneipewin, RhM. 2, 138. 8, 144 (for the contrary 
view VLorns, RhM. 4, 40). JMantvy, ib. 9, 624. FGWeccxer, RhM. 11, 241; kl. 
Schr. 2,116. DComrarertt, sulla epistola Ovidiana di Saffo (Publicaz. dell’ Inst. di 
studi superiori), Florence 1876. EBdnrrns, de ep. Sapphus, Riv. di filol. 13 (1854), 
49. TuBinrt, RhM. 32, 388. 399. HSrSepimaver, prolegg. p. 82; Wien. Stad. 10, 
167. MHavrr, op. 1,339. SpreVaiss, ep. Sapph. ad Phaonem, Leid. 1885. NBarnu, 
de Sapph. ep., Berl. 1887.—ILusiax, quaestt. Sapphicae (p. 2 de Ovid. Sapphus ep. 
fontt.; p. 97 critt. et exeget.), Kasan 1888 ABirarr, de Ovid. her. appendice. 
Paridis et Helenae epp sintne Ovidi qnaeritur, Marb. 1888—Of 21 (Cydippe), 
the last number, the majority and the best of the MSS. give only vs. 1-12, the rest 
occurs only in old editions and in very few and quite late MSS., e.g. vs. 13-144 
Par, 7997, Guelferb. Gud, 279, Cremifanensis 329, and on the other hand vs. 13-248 
Laur. 35, 27 (here however these lines are only added by some writer of s. XVI; 
Sepimayer, Wien. Stud. 8, 158), and Lips. 47, alls, XV. These lines are neverthe- 
less niost certainly genuine, i.e. they are the original continuation of the commence- 
ment extant in the MSS, In the old editions we find heroidum Ovidii ultima recens 
reperta (ef. § 251, 5). CDi.tney, de Cydippe Callimachea, Lps. 1868 (where also p. 
183 is the text of no. 20 and 21, together with Maximus Planudes’ Greek trapsla- 
tion of 20 and 21, 1-12; on the latter see WStupemunp, Phil. 34, 870. AGupgsan, 
Berl. Studd. 8, 1)—Lastly, it is only in old copies (e.g. Parm. 1477) that we find 
preserved lines 16, 89-142, which are indeed very weak (see also ARs gsr, Lit. Centr.- 
BI. 1879, 776), but which probably formed part of the original; the gups are to be 
accounted for by the loss of some leaves, Perxrs 1.1. Tu Birt, Gott, GA. 1882, 831. 
—The best of the MSS. now extant is the P (§ 248, 1), next Eton. (ib.), Bern. 478 a. 
XII (a collution by GWartexperc, WschrfkiPh. 1857, 1272. 1866. 1464; ef. Di- 
they, obss. in her. 1,11), the G(uelferbytanus 260s, XIII), but the later MSS. are 
valuable by way of check and supplement, especially where the P is wanting. An 
enumeration and critique of the MSS. in Sepimayer, prolegg. 1, 82, 85 and also 
Ditruey’s obss. in her. 1,10. WPerers 1.1. cap. 1. 


The last six epistulae differ even externally from 1-14, both by their being in 
pairs, and by their greater volume and peculiarities of metre and prosody. LacuMann, 
kl. Schriften 2,61. LM utsr, de re metr. 46; RhM. 17, 192. 18, 87. BEscrenscre, 
metr. Untersuchungen tib. die Echtheit der Heroiden des Ovid, Libeck 1874; wie 
hat Ov, cinzelne Ww. u. Wortklassen verwandt? e. Beitr. 2. Echtheitsfrage der 
Her., Liib. 1586. But they too follow throughout the metrical construction of the 
first century. It remains a question how these differences are to be accounted for. 
Apparently (and this view seems the most obvious and probable) some clever imitator 
composed these last pieces as a continuation of the Ovidian style of composition 
(see e.g. Haurt, op. 1, 125. NMapvia, adv.2,77. TaBirt, RhM. 82, 386), and they 
were afterwards, togeth -r with the Sappho (15) which is certainly net by Ovid, in- 
corporated with the Ovidian collection: or did Ovid himself in later years (perhaps 
in order to amuse himself during the dreary period of his banishment) return with 
less firvshness, but with all the more abundant phraseology to the kind of composi - 
tion which he had originated in his youth? ARuessr, JJ. 109, 569; JB. 1874/75 1, 
284. 1577 2, 20. 1878 2, 243.—WZincerie, Unterss. zur Echtheitsfrage der 
Heroiden Ovids, ‘Innsbr. 1878. HSrSepimayen, ZfOG. 30, $16. JVancex, d. 
Anfange der Her. d. Ov. (on missing parts at the beginning of the Her.), Abbh. 
d. Berl, Akad. 1881. RBopenstein, Studd. zu. Ov. Her., Merseb. 15882. HJunenxa, 
Beittr. z. Krit. d. Ov. Her., Vienna 1831; quaestt. crit., Vienna 1885, 6. 12. 
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W Perens, obss. ad Ov. her., Gott. 1882. CDittary, obss. in Ov. epp. her. I, Gott. 
1884. ASrJeziersxs1, de universis Ov. epist. her. et singillatim de Sapph. ep., 
Tarnow 1886. Guitpert, Meissen 1887. JTorxtznx, Konigsb. 1888.—On the 
sources of the Hervides (principally Hellenistic, but with occasional use of the tra- 
gedians) see CDittuey Cyd.41 and elsewhere. ERonpg, gr. Roman 129. Wetceer, 
gr. Trag. 495 and elsewhere. TuBirt, RbM. 82, 398; antikes Buchwesen 378. 
AKarimann (§ 249, 1). MMaver, de Eur. mythopoeia, Berl. 1883; Herm. 20, 101. 
—In general cf. besides Gruppe, Minos 495. KLenrs in his Horatius (1869) 
CORRTI—COLIVA Separate editions by GBacnet pe Mrztriac, la Haye 71716 II, DJv 
Lexxer, Amst.? 1812, WTrarstra (Leid. 1829), VLorns (Cologne 1829 sq. II), APat- 
wer, Lond. 1874. Ovidii epp. XIII, ESSavcxsurcsa, Lond. 1879. Ov. heroides appar. 
crit. instr. HSiSeptaarenx, Vienna 1878 and a small ed., Prague 1886 (cf. the same 
writer, proleg. crit. ad her. Ov., Vienna 1878; krit. Commentar zu Ov. Her., 
Vienna 1881).—Translated by JHexxinc, EFMerzcea (Stuttg. 1855), HLinpewaxx 
(Lpz. 1867). 

4. A. Sibini epistolae tres (cf. n. 3 1,12), printed in editions of Ovid (first 
Vicent. 1480, Venet. 1485), were composed by the Italian Angelus Quirinus 
Sibinus about a. 1467 (Sibini poetae opp., Rome 1474, as a supplement to his 
Ammianus). OJauy, Z{AW. 1837, 631. CEGcisrer, RhM. 1, 487. 


5. Ars amatoria is the title in the MSS., against which there is no very 
weighty argument in 1,1 si quis . . . artem non novit amandi me legat, and 
am. 2, 18, 19 artes teneri profilemur amoris (cf. Sex. controv. 3,7 est eius qui hoc 
saeculum amatoriis non artibus tantum sed sententiis implevil). Ovid generally calls 
it only ars (e.g. trist. 2,303). The first two books contain rules for men how to 
gain (b. 1) and to retain (b. 2) the love of young girls (libertinae); b. 3 contains 
similar rules for girls. It is in vain that the poet now and then talks gravely 
(2,599. 8,458. 615) or plays the moral man (3, 494. 613) and pretends to have 
written his poem solis meretricibus (tr. 2, 303 cf. ib. 244. Pont. 3, 3, 50), as love is 
here taken as mere sensual pastime. ‘The poem, didactic in form, becomes ironical 
from the lively enjoyment which the poet derives from dressing up his wanton 
subject-matter. He is well acquainted with ordinary feminine nature, e.g. 1, 99 
spectatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipse; 705 . . . wut pudor est quondam 
coepisse priorem, sie alio gratumst incipiente pati, The work was probably pub- 
lished a. 752/2 or 753/1. Allusions to contemporary history 1, 177 eg. Parthe, 
dabis poenas; ... ultor adest .. . bellaque non yruero tractat agenda puer. parcite 
natales, timidi, numerare deorum etc.—Collation of a MS. Oxon. s. IX for b. 1: 
REtuis, Herm. 15, $25.—Translated by CurFAptea (Lpz. 1843) and esp. by 
WABHearrzsero (with introd. and notes, Stuttg. 1854), and by HCetrrzy (= 
Peenice), Lpz. 1856. Edited (with the Amores) by JH Wittiams, Lond. 1884. 


awe 


6. Remedia amoris,in one book, probably written a. 754/1 or 755/2, advice 
how to free oneself froni troublesome passion (v. 15, 41), rather a weak performance 
when compared with the Ars, but not without psychological refinement and 
masterly technique. rem. 385, Thais in arte mea, lascivia libera nostrast . . 
si mea materiae respondet Musa iocosae, vicimus etc.—A. Zingerle, Notes from MSS. 
on Ov. RB. A. (from an Innsbruck MS. saec. XV), in his kl. philol. Abhh., I (Inns- 
bruck 1871) p. 81-31.—Transl. by Srromprck (Brunswick 71829). WHearznege, 
(Stuttg. 1855). 


7. Ovip. a. a. 8, 205 est mihi quo dizi vestrae (ladies) medicamina formae 
parvus, sed cura grande libellus opus. It was, therefore, written before the close 
of the a. a.; the lively introduction was transferred as a whole (part of it without 
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the slightest change) into the a.a. 8,101. 2, 97. V.39 is quoted as Ovidian in 
Cuaris. GL. 1, 90,16; Priny NH. 80, 38 Autus medicinae auctor est Ovidius poeta 
is an allusion to this work. Cf. TuBirt, de Halieuticis (1878), 41. Onthe MSS, see 
Konz 1.). In the 100 lines which are extant (the heading in the Laur. Mare. 2% 
s. XI/XIT, the best M8., is libellus de medicamine faciei femineae, in the other MSs. 
de medicamine faciei) we have only the smaller part (perhaps a fifth) of the whole, 
which was based on Greek medical authorities. LMt.er, de re metr. p. 43; 
RhM. 20, 256 accounts for the lost portions by supposing the poem to have stood 
at the end of the archetype (see n. 1); cf. also MScuanz, RhM. 89, 313. REawarp, 
JB. 1882 2,179. 1885 2, 184.—Ov. de medic. faciei ed., Ovidio vindicavit AKunz, 
Vienna 1881. Translated by WHerrtzuenre (Stuttg. 1855). 

8. Tac. dial. 12 nec ullus Asiniiaut Messalae liber (speech) fam illustris est quam 
Medea Ovidiit aut Varii Thyestes, Quint. 10, 1, 95 (above § 247, 6). Cf. Ovip.am. 
2,18,13. 3,1,11. 67. trist. 2, 553, above n. 21.20. Also cited in the epistola 
Valerii ad Rufinum (see however § 477, 7). LMtcver, JJ. 95, 496, Only two lines 
from it are preserved in Quint. 8, 5,6 and Sen. suas. 3,7. Cf. ORineeck, RhM. 
30, 626. It may perhaps have been used in Seneca's Medea. FLxo, Sen. trag. 
1, 166. 

9, A poem on the nuptials of Fabius Maximus (cos. 743/11) Pont. 1, 2, 133. 

10. Quint. 6, 8, 96 Ovidius ex tetrastichon Macri (§ 223, 4) carmine Libram (an 
entire book) in malos poetas composit.—Prisc. GL. 2. 149 Ovidius in epigram. 
matis (a pentameter follows). From the same source is perhaps derived the satirical 
pentameter in Quint. 9, 38, 70 and the two phalaecic lines ib. 12, 10, 75.—Lactast. 
inst. div. 2, 3 Naso . . . eum librum quo baivépeva breviter comprehendil, hix 
tribus cersibus terminavit (3 hex. follow). Pros. ad Verg. ge. 1, 138 Ovidius in phae- 
nomenis (2 hex.). See also FPR. 349, Cf. TnBint, de Halieut. Ovid. (Berl. 1878) 40. 


249. The Metamorphoses, in fifteen books, contain a version 
of the Greek legends concerning transformations, beginning with 
Chaos: with these are connected in the two last books a few 
Italo-Roman ones, The whole work closes—somewhat abruptly 
—with an act of homage to the reigning princely house, ie. 
Caesar’s transformation into a star, and a reference to the future 
deification of Augustus himself. The poet cleverly arranges his 
chronology and the sequence of the various legends so as to 
mystify the reader, and derives one transformation from another, 
or knits them together. The subject-matter, which is borrowed 
almost entirely from the Greeks, but treated freely throughout, 
offers an abundant opportunity for the display of Ovid’s brilliant 
talent for narrative, the flowing eloquence of his diction, the 
ease and elegance of his verse. He unweariedly invents fresh 
alternations in order to avoid monotony and to gain the reader’s 
sympathy for the varied and almost bewildering succession of 
pictures in this book of magic and marvels. The Fasti (six 
books in elegiac metre) explain and interpret the calendar 
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(astronomical, civil and religious) of the Romans according to 
the months. The work was begun before Ovid's banishment 
and was planned to extend to twelve books. It was first in- 
tended to be dedicated to Augustus and after his death to 
Germanicus, but it was never completed and was published 
only after the death of the author. 


1, On the subject-matter see eg. IGLMettmass, de causis et auctoribus 
harrationum de mutatis formis, Lps. 1786. Among the Greeks it had been treatel 
by Ps. Boios (‘OpyBoyovia Atiex. 9, 393 ad fin. Astox. Linen. 3, 7, 11, and else- 
where; GRsaack, anall. 1) and especially the Alexandrine poet Nikandros of 
Colophon (‘Erepocoéueva, > bb, in hex.), as wellas Parthenios of Nicaea (Merayoppuces, 
and likewise Theodoros and Didymarchos), and Antigonos ("A\\owdeas). Ft is not 
possible to refer to Ovid’s sources in detail, as the Greek originals are not extant, 
and besides Ovid evidently dealt very freely with the fantastic matertals which 
his incomparable memory culled from his reading both of earlier and later 
literature. Nikandros and Parthenios are rightly mentioned among his sources 
(for Theodoros sze Pruscs on Verg. ge. 1. $9); also other Alexandrines (e.g. 
Enphorion, Phanokles ete.), then Homer, the Greek tragedians (esp. Euripides), 
Theokritos and others, But Ovid assuredly did not trouble himself with arduous 
mvsearches; he drew his materials from works lying ready to his hand, therefore 
also from manuals, epitomes, summaries (e.g. the hypothesis to Eur. Med.; 
K Roster, Bild und Lied, in Kiess}.- Wilamow. philol. Unterss, 5, 231) and so forth. 
Cf. ARvese, praef.ad metam. p. iv. ERsovs, gr. Rom. 124. 127. ASurorr, die 
Meleagersage .o. .) zur Bestimmung der Quetlen von Ov. met, 8, 170 sqq., Zur. 
Is30. RFoursree, Raub. d. Perseph. (Stuttg. 1874) 84. GKyaacw, anall. alex- 
andrino-rom., Greifaw, 189), 53; qnaestt. Phaethonteae, in Kiessl.-Wilamow, 
philol, Cnterss. 8, 22. UvWuicasewrtz, Herm. 18, 396; ind. lect. Gott. 1851; 
Isyllos v. Epid. 60. AKatkawayy, de Hippolytis Eurip. quaestt., Bonn 1882. 
GPcatus, de Nicandro aliisyue poctis gr. ab Ov. in met. adhibitis, Halle 1882.— 
AScumenet, de Ovidiana Pythagorae doctrinae (exp. met. 15,75) adumbratione 
Greifsw. 1554.—The attempt of WPererses, quaestt. Ov., Kiel 1877, to prove that 
Parthenios’ work was Ovid's only original has entirely failed. GNuiew, phil. Anz. 
9, S4.—Quist. 4,1, 77 ila vero frigida et puerilis est in scholis ajjectatio, ut 
ipve transitus efhciat aliquam ulique sententiam, . . . ut Ovidius lascivire in 
Merauopp.iceoww solet, quem tamen excusare necessitas potest. Sen. nat. quaest. 3, 27, 
31 (ef. above § 247, 6). 

2. Ovin. trist. 1,7, 13 carmina mutatas hominum dicentia formas, infeliz domini 
quod suga rupit opus, haee ego discedens, sicut bene multa meorum, ipse meg posut 
maestus im igne manu. . . . (23) quae quoniam mon sunt penitus sublata, sed 
exdant, pluribus exemplis seripta fuisse reor (cf. trist. 4, 10, 62 sqq.; supposing 
Ovid to have actually burnt thein, still he knew that they were preserved else- 
where) 2. . (26) mec famen illa legi poterunt patienter ab. ullo, nesciet his sum- 
mam si quis abesse manum, ablatum mediis opus est inculibus illud, defwit et seriplis 
ultima lima meis, . . . (39) quidquid in his igitur vitit rude carmen habebit 
emendaturus, si Licuissel, eram, See trist. 2,255 dictaque sunt nohis (quamtis manus 
ultima coepto defuit) in facies corpora versa novas, 5359 pauca quibus prima surgens 
ah origine mundi in tua deduzi tenpora, Caesar, opus. trist. 3, 14, 19 sant quojue 
mutatae ter quingue volumina formae, Sex. nat. quaest. 3, 27,12. Quint. 4,1, 17. 
The length of the Metam. according to an epigram in the MSS. was 11989 lines 
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(our vulgate numbers 11996): Birt, antikes Buchwesen 507.—' Narrationes fabu- 
larum quae in Ov. Metam. occurrunt’ (in 15 books), in the Marcianus (see n. 8) 
without the name of the author; in a later Laur. entitled ‘Donati breviatio fabu- 
larum Ovidii’; in the editions it is for some unexplained reason attributed to 
Lactantius Placidus (§ 321, 10 e.g. in the ed. of the Met., Antverp. 1591, in the 
Mythographi lat. by Muxcxen 2, p. 189; cf. 2, praef. p. vit). Cf. RForster, Raub 
d. Perseph. 289,—1n 1210 Albrecht von Halberstadt composed in rhyme a trans- 
lation of the Met., which was remodelled by Jorg Wickram (Mayence 1545), see 
§ 251, 2. "OSidiov peranopduoes (a Greek translation by Maximus Planudes) ed. 
FBoissoxape, Par. 1822.—On a (worthless) mediaeval commentary on the Met. s. 
XI/XII (in the Monac. 4610) see KMgiser, Minch. SBer. 1885 1, 47; on another 
8s. XV MBHavréav, acad. des inscript. 30, 2 (1883), 45. Cf. also HS1Sepimaye, 
Wien, Stud., 6, 142. 


8. Manuscripts: Laur. Marc. 225 s. XI, Harl. 2610 s. XI (for b. I-III; ef. 
RE. 1s, journ. of phil. 12, 62; collation by Etxis in the anecd. Oxon. 1 — 188) —, 
5; cf. REuwatp, JB. 1885 2,181). Laur. 86, 12s. XI, fragments in Bern. 368 ¢. 
VIH, London (Brit. 11967 8. XI), Leipzig s. X (on these and on some in Munich 
CrHe.muutn, Minch, SBer, 1863 1, 221). The numerous late MSS. are often much 
interpolated. Ov. MSS. in Paris Exutis, journ. of phil. 15, 241.—ARuixsz, praef. 
metam, p. vi.—Critical and explanatory editions of the Met. by GEGixsrio (*Lps. 
1821-23 II by JCurJaun), ECCurBacu (Hanover 1831-36 11), DCG Baumaartex- 
Crvsius (Lps. 18834), VLoers (Lpz. 1848).—Recensuit OKoun, Berl. 1880. Ex- 
plained by MHavurt, OKorx and HJMduten (Berl. I’ 1885, If? 1851), Ed. 
AZincex.e, Prague 1854 (cf. the same Wien. Stud. 6, 59), Explained by HMacnus, 
Gotha 1885 (and the same writer in JJ. 185, 129; Studd. z. Ov. Met., Berl. 1887). 

Recent selections for schools e.g. by OFicunat (Bresl.? 1866), JSiesecis and 
FPoire (Lpz." 1887 IT), LEnciraann (Munich® 1878), JMevuser, Paderb. *1896. 
B. 18 by CH Keene, Lond. 1881. B, 13 and 14 by CaSiamons, Lond. 1887.— Lexicons 
for the Metamorphoses by OEicngrt (Hanoy. 1856) and JS: generis (Lpz.*.1885 by 
FPotte). 


4. Liznau, de consilio Ov. in comp. met., Elberf. 1846, GBréton, metam., Ov. 
quo consilio susceperit, qua arte perfecerit, Par. 1882. Hesxxsercer, Ov. met. 
contin, seriesque, Hildburgh, 1546. Ltvxr, Lautmaleri in Ov. Met., Strals. 1871; 
rhythmische Malerei in Ov. Met., Strals. 1878, 79 1. HLoewe, de nonnullis figuris 
in met. I-VI, Grima 1563, LScnrine, de sermonis Ov. proprietatibus . . . 
in metam., Halberst. 1880. FUnean,d. Alliteration in Ov, Met., Braunau 1882. 
JFavre, de Ovidio novatore vocabulorum in metam,, Par, 1885.—] Bexker, variae 
lectt. cod. Berol. Ov. Met., Berl. SBer. 1853. MHaurt, op. 2,195. JRapro.p, z. 
Krit. u. Erkl. d. Met., Leoben 1870 (cf. § 251, 7 ad fin.). PScnOxrecp, Ov.s Met. 
in ihrem Verhaltn. zur antiken Kunst, Lpz. 1877. LLanex, Leipz. Studien 1, 
881. HKostiix, Phil. 89, 175. CuHecuawutn, zu Ov. Met., Kaiserslautern 1890. 
EGsesotto, in Ov. met., Padua 1881. REuxis, journ. of phil. 12, 62. FPovve, JJ. 
131, 889, Esext, d. Anachronismus in Ov. Met., Ansb, 1888. 


5. Translations by AvRopg (Berl. 1816), JH Voss (Brunswick * 1829; a selec- 
tion, newly revised by FLero, Stuttg. 1883), HCusPrirz (Stuttg.), HLinpemann 
(Lpz. 1853-56), RSucuier (Stuttg. 1858), WvTiprrcexincy (Berl. 1873). 


6. Trist. 2, 549 sex ego fastorum scrips totidemque libellos (sex . . 
totidemque = 12 bb., see fast. 6, 725; seripsi refers to his labour upon the work, not 
to its completion), cemque suo finem mense volumen habet, idque tuo nuper scriptum 
sub nomine, Caesar (Augustus), ef (sbi sacratum sors mea rupit opus. The extant 
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work is, however, dedicated to Germanicus (§ 275, 4); see 1, 3.sqq. 68. 285. After 
the death of Augustus Ovid probably commenced at Tomi a revision of bb. 1-6 in 
order to dedicate them to Germanicus, but (except in a few passages; e.g. 4, 81 
19.) he did not get beyond the first book. Merxr., quaest. Ov. critt., Halle 1835 
and pref. to his ed. p. cctvit. ARuxgst in his ed. of Ovid 3, vi; JJ. 109, 563; JB. 
1874/75 1, 243. 1877 2, 26. HPsrer in his ed. 1, p. 11; JJ. 111, 499. PGorp- 
SCHEIDER, de retractione fastorum Ov., Halle 1877. WKyogse., de retractione 
fastorui ab Ovid. Tomis instituta, Montabaur 1855 (and HWistner, Wschrfk!Ph. 
1856, 326). On the subject-matter see fast. 1, 1 fempora cum causis (alrias) Latium 
digesta per annum lapsaque sub terras ortaque signa canam. 1, 7 sacra recog- 
nosces annalibus eruta priscis et quo sit merito quaeque notata dies. 4, 11 tempora 
cum causis annalibus eruta priscis lapsague . . . cano(sameas 1,2). The chief 
source whence Ovid took the whole framework of his poem was the Fasti of 
Verrius Flaccus which, at that time, had not long been published (§ 74, 3. 261, 1): 
the fragments of these Fasti extant in inscriptions coincide in a remarkable 
degree with Ovid's statements, and the calendar of Verrius in book form probably 
supplied other matter. HWuytner, de fastis Verrii Flacci ab Ovidio adhibitis, 
Berl, 1955. Asin the Metamorphoses, Ovid here no doubt preferred to transfer 
into verse the materials thus ready to his hand rather than to work them out for 
himself. In the astronomical portion we meet with numerons errors (LIDELER, 
Abh. d. Berl. Ak. a. 1582, 137; Horruanx, die Auf- und Niedergiinge ete., Trieste 
1879), which existed only in part in his authorities. Elsewhere too in this poet, 
who cared more for the form than for the subject, we meet with nurnerous blunders, 
ef.eg. GNick, Phil. 41, 450. Perhaps Ovid may have made use of Eratosthenes’ 
xaragrenouoi for the legends connected with the celestial bodies. See CRosert on 
Eratosth. catast. 29, Against CurHtcsesx, Varronianae doctrinae (from the anti- 
quitt, div, et hum.) quaenam in Ovidii fast. extent vestigia, Berl. 1580, sve GNick, 
phil. Anz. 11, 182; Phil. 40, 380. ARuiesg, JB. 1881 2,59. Ovid besides probably 
turned to account (especially in some poetical artifices) Kallimachos’ Afra 
(HPetees ed. 1, p. 15. RForster, Raub d. Perseph. 76. ERnopr, gr. Rom. 87). 
Are there traces of Livy being used? see KScuenkn, Zf5G. 11, 401. It is possible 
that the choice of this subject may have been suggested by the unfinished fifth book 
of Propertius (Merxe }.). p.cextvint). Cf. § 246,2, The elegiac form shows itself 
to be in many ways less appropriate to the descriptive subject.—On calendars 
drawn up in accordance with Ovid's Fasti (extant in MSS.) see Merket pref. to his 
ed. p. bait and GBuissigar, rev. de phil. 8, 55. 


7. Manuscripts; Vatic.-Regin. 1700 (Petavianus) s. X, also Vatic. 3262 
(Ursinianus) s. XI, Monac. 8122 (Mallerstortiensis) s. XII/XIIT; besides these, 
later manuscripts, often much interpolated. Merxer p. ccrxxt. HPrten, disp. 
crit. de Ov. fastis, Meissen 1877. ViLorns, de tribus Ov. fast. codd. MSS. (with 
var. lect. of the cod. Trevir.), Tréves 1857. CMFuancxes, cod. Fonteinii ap. Mer- 
kelium in fast., Mnemos, 12, 292.—FKrtcrnr, de Ov. fast. recensendis, Rostock 
1887. 


8. More recent editions of the Fasti by GEGireia (Lps. 1812-14 If) and es- 
pecially by RMxuxgt (ed. et interpr., Berlin 1841). Explained by HPetex, Lpz.? 
1879 IL.—Text by OGEétutinc, Prague 1883. With notes by TKrientiey, Lond. 
1848, FAPacry, Lond.’ 188%, GHHatxam, Lond, 1851, Criticism and explanation : 
OKxeussier (Bautzen 1872). HPxter, Lps. 1874. EHorruann, JJ. 115, 346, 
GNick, Phil. 36,428. 41, 445. ARuesr, JJ. 117, 398, WGuiteert, ib. 117, 771.— 
Translations by EFMerzaxr (Stuttg.) and EKivssmaxs (Stuttg. 1569). WvTirress- 
xigcn, Berl. 1873. 
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9. In the time immediately preceeding his exile Ovid composed an elegy on the 
death of Messalla (§ 222, 1); Pont. 1, 7,80 cui nos . . dedimus medio scripla 
canenda foro. 


250. During his exile Ovid wrote in 762/9-765/12 his five 
. books of Tristia, and the continuation of them in the four books 
of Epistles ex Ponto, composed with failing powers and hopes 
and with less care, from 765/12 nearly until the death of the 
poet; then Ibis, an abusive poem in elegiac metre, in imitation 
of Kallimachos, against an anonymous person at Rome who 
endeavoured to injure the interests of the exile. The panegyric 
poems on Augustus and Tiberius (one on the former in the native 
Getic dialect) composed also at Tomi, have not come down to us ; 
the didactic poem on fish (Halieutica), in imitation of Greek 
originals, was left incomplete by the author. 


1. Chronology of the trist. and epp. ex Pouto, recipients of the letters (whose 
names, though disguised in the tristia, are mentioned iu ex Pouto, n.2): HBranpes, 
JJ. 115, 350. CScuraver, J. 115, 816; 1381, 487. EMrver, ZIGW. $2, 449. 
TuMattnias, JJ. 129, 206. Hscuriz, quaestt. Ovid., Greifsw. 1883. GGriner, 
quaestt. Ovid. Elb-srf. 1881; Unterss. ib. Ov. Briefe aus d. Verbann., Elberf. 
(85). BLoxentrz, de amicorum in Ov. trist. personis, Lpz. 1881. GWakrtenpers, 
quaestt. Ovid. de trist. Ibid. epp. ex Ponto temporibus, Berl. 1884. ‘The separate 
tristia are arranged chronologically, the books were published separately: I 
during the journey, in the spring of 762/9 a.p., IT consisting of a letter to 
Augustus in self-defence, elaborated with much care and skill, und closing with 
the petition that a more endurable place of banishment may be assigned to him, 
written at Tomi in the end of 762/9; HT 763/10; IV commencement of 764/11 
(cf. 4, 7,1); V commencement of 7635/12 (cf. 5,10, 1) describes Ovid's departure 
from Rome, The poet's letters to his wife are especially touching (1, 6. 3,38. 4, 
y. 5,5. 11. 14). 

For trist. 1, 5, 11-3, 7, t and 4, 1, 12-4, 7, 5 the most important MS, is the 
Laurentianus olim 8. Marei 223 8. XI, for the rest of the work especially the 
Guelferbyt. Gud, 142 s, XITE and Vatic. 1606 s. XTIL. FTank, de tristibus Ov. 
recensendis, Greifsw. 1879,—Separate editions by RMerke. (Berl. 1887), VLorrs 
(Tréves 1839). B. TL by SGOwes, Lond. 1885. Libri V rec. SGOwsex, Lond. 1889. 
—Contributions to msearch and criticism on the manuscripts: JPBrissrecp, qu. 
Ov. crit. I Bonn 1853. I] Cologne 1855. HI RhM. 14, 39; obss. Ov., Bonn 1860, 
REnwacp, ad. hist. carmm. Ovid, recensionemqne svmbb., Gotha 1859.—Transla- 
tion by HWo trret (Stuttg. 1858) and ABrre (with Pont., Ibis and Halicut., Stuttg. 
1s), 

2. The epistles ex Ponto, mostly of 765/12, at first published separately, were 
afterwards brought out collectively in three books 766/13. Pont. 3, 9, 51 nec liber 
ul ficret, sed uli sua cuigue daretur lillera, propositum curaque nostra fuil. post modo 
collectas, uteumque sine ordine, tunxi: hoc opus electum ne mihi forte putes. The 
later epistles (down to 760/16) were added as b. 4 (perhaps only after the death 
of Ovid). On the relation of this work to the Tristia see Pont. 1, 1, 16 non minus 
hoc illo triste quod ante dedi. rebus idem titulo digfert, et epistola cui sit non occultale 
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nomine missa docet, Ovid's store of words is quite inexhaustible, and he has done 
his best in point of variation, yet the nature of the subject does not adinit of much 
variety. Repetitions and slight mistakes of all kinds, in thought, diction, and 
metre, are not rare in these productions of melancholy. His flattery and adula- 
tion surpass all bounds. 

Manuscripts (besides the Wolfenbiattel fragment s. VI/VIJ) Hamburg. s. 
XII, Monac. 344 (‘ Bavaricus’) s, XIT/XUI and Monac. 19476, concerning them 
see OKons, Strehlen 1874.—Ov. ex Ponto 1. 1V, ad codd. fidem apparatu crit. instr. 
OKors, Lps. 1868 (ef. OKoas, zur Hss.-Kunde der Br. ex P., Wesel 1866; de codd. 
duobus carmm. Ov. ex Ponto Monac., Strehlen 1874; de carm. Ov. ex P. compos. 
strophica, RbM. 22,201). B. I by CH Keene, Lond. 1887.—BDinten, de Ov. ex P. 
libris, Grimma 1858. 65 If.—Translated by HWo6o.rret (with introduction and 
notes, Stuttg. 1858) and ABere (see n. 1).—OEJaconi, de syntaxi in Ov. trist. et 
epp.ex P., Lyck 1870. ARoruwater, emend. Ov. (on Tr. and ex P.), Nurdhausen 
1871. 


3. The title of Ibis was taken froma similar poem of Kallimachos against 
Apollonios of Rhodes (v.55). It was written after the 50th year of the poet (v. 1 
lustris bis iam mihi quingue peractis) in Tomi (v. 6.11 et al.) during the lifetime 
of Augustus (v. 23) and before the composition of Pont. 4, 14; cf. 44 exstat adhuc 
nemo saucius ore meo. Rrese's ed. 3, vii. GWartennerc, quaestt. Ov. 112. 
TuMartrmias, JJ. 129, 212. The name of the person attacked is at first withheld 
(v. 9. 51. 61. 637), though there are threatsof subseyuent iambic poems with mention 
of the name (v.53, 641), From v. 19 (debuerat) we might infer him to have been 
u relation or former friend of Ovid. The ineongruity between the elegiac metre 
(which was used also by Kallimachos in his [bis) and the subject is admitted by 
Ovid himself (v. 46), as well as the fact that Kallimachos’ ambages and obscure 
(eaecae) subjects (especially those taken from mythology) were uot in general his 
business (v. 57-60), Against OScuxemenr, Callimach. 2, 273 ARrese, JJ. 109, 3770 
argues pertinently. In general see Ex1is pref. to his ed. 

Manuscripts: Turon., Cantabrig., both s. XII, Vindob. s. XI[/XIIT, AMaaa, 
de [bidis Ov, codd., Berne 1887.—On the confused and almost useless scholia to the 
Ibis (in Merken p. 460, of saec, VI/VIL) see REuwanp, de schol. qui est ad Ov. 
[bin, Gotha 1876. JGerrcxex, die Kallimachuscitate der Ibis-Scholien, Herm. 25, 
Yt. Editions with the Tristia; especially by RMenuen (with a prolusiv ad [bin, p. 
$33), Separate edition: ex novis codd. ed., scholia vet., commentarium add. RE..s, 
Oxf. 1831 (supplementary notes: journ, of phil. 1885, 93). Criticism: MScuipr, 
RM, 20, 457. KScrenxkr, Zf0OG, 34, 259.—Translated (with Halieut. and Nux) by 
H Wo rrr. (Stuttg, 1867) and others, 

4. The fragiment (130 hexam.) on fishes, in the Vienna MS. entitled versus Ovidi 
de piscibus et seris (this addition on account of avimals being mentioned vs, 
{9-$1), was known to Pliny as Cvidi Halieutica, and only asa fragment. Ovid has 
treated drily and without much success the thankless subject-matter, which is not, 
as Pliny (see below) asserts, peculiar to the author and based on personal observa- 
tion of the fish, but is derived simply from Greek books. Notwithstanding this, 
and in spite of much that is strange in diction and metrical construction, the 
genuineness of the poem is undoubted.—Pris. NH. 32, 11 mthi videntur mira et 
quae Ovidius prodidit piscium ingenia in eo volumine quod Halieuticon inscribitur ; 
ib. 152 his adiciemus ab Ovidio posita nomina (animalia Birt) quae apud neminem 
aliam reperiuntur, sed forlassis in Ponto nascentia, ubi id volumen supremis suits 
temporibus incohavit. Tu the list of his authorities for b. 81 ex . . . Ovidio 
aud for b.32ex . . . Ovidio poeta. In the face of these passages to allow as 
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we must, that Pliny was acquainted with the identical poem of which a fragment. 
is preserved to us, and yet to assert on the other hand that this was a forgery de- 
liberately written under the name of Ovid about the middle of the 1st cent., 1s 
an inadmissible evasion which is not made more plausible by a reference tw the 
supposed Vergilian Culex.—The best MSS. Vindob. 277 (Sannazarianus) 8. LX and 
Paris. 8071 (Thuaneus) s. IX/X: an edition (with Grattius and others; see § 254, 
1) by MHavet, Lpz. 1838. Already Muretus and others doubted Ovid's author- 
ship. See also WHartet, Zf0G. 17, 3384 and esp. TuBirt, de Halieuticis Ovidio 
poetae falso adscriptis, Berl. 1877; cf. the same writer's antikes Buchwesen 298. 
The genuineness was defended by AZincerce, kl. philol. Abhand]. (Innsbr. 1877) 
2,1; cf. ib. 114; and ZfsG. 80, 178. 


5. A poem on Tiberius’ triumph (16 Jan. 766/18, HScuvtz LL. 15), accompanied 
by Pont. 3, 4 (to Rufinus). Cf. ib. 2,5, 27. KScuraper, JJ. 139, 213. 


6. In point of linguistic interest we may regret the Joss of the Getic poem 
in honour of Augustus, his successor, and his family, on which see ex Pont. 4, 15, 
19; cf. 3, 2, 40; see also trist. 3, 14, 48. 


7. For another poem on the death of Augustus see Pont. 4, 6, 17; ef. 4, 9, 131. 


251. The authority enjoyed by Ovid during the first century 
of the Christian era in the schools of the rhetoricians and still 
longer with the poets, as well as the smoothness and ease of his 
verse, were the reason that at an early time and also in the 
Middle Ages many productions, especially in elegiacs, were 
ascribed to his name. Such productions of ancient date, and 
belonging to a good period, are the elegy entitled Nux and the 
Consolatio ad Liviam; in the Middle Ages jocular poems 


such as the Elegia de pulice, de vetula, the verses de philomela 
and others. 


1. The philosopher Seneca shows his intellectual affinity with Ovid in his 
predilection for quoting him, eg. benef. 4, 14, 1. 5, 15, 3. nat. quaest. 2, 44, 1. 
3,1,1. 3, 20,3. 3, 26,4. The frequent quotations from Ovid in Quintilian show 
his great authority in the schools of the rhetoricians of the period. The later 
poets imitated Ovid industriously (trist. 4,10, 55 utque ego matores, sic me coluere 
minores), e.g. the Priapea, Manilius, Seneca, Lucanus, Calpurnius (paneg. ad 
Pisonem), Silius Italicus (Homerus latinus), Statius, Martialis and many others. 
Cf. also LMCuier, de re metr. 136.—The (perhaps incomplete) inscription Ovidi- 
anus poeta hic quiescit CIL. 10, 6271 Wits. 2490 refers to an imitator of Ovid (cf. 
§ 281, 3). . 


2. In the Middle Ages especially the Metamorphoses (see § 249, 2), the Ars 
and the Heroides were much read, employed and imitated: see KBanrscn, Al- 
brecht von Halberstadt und Ovid im Mittelalter, Quedlinb. 1861. HDuscer, die 


Sage vom trojanischen Kriege (Drcsd. 1869) p. 49. 53 and elsewhere, See also 
below n. 6. ad fin. 


8. No. 8 of the Priapea (§ 254, 5) is attributed by Sex. controv. 1. 2, 22 (p. 92 
K.) to Ovid (Oridianum illud ‘ inepta loci’, a passage found Priap. 8,8). It is pos- 
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sible that other pieces of that collection are by Ovid (cf. Wennicxer, Priapei. p. 
120-124, 126-131), though it is impossible to identify them with certainty. 


4. The elegy of Nux (in 182 lines, P. Ovidii Nasonis liber nucis in the Laur.) 
somewhat diffuse and rhetorically ornate (e. g. v. 108, 175), but pure and fluent in 
metrical construction and in parts of graceful style. The subject is a develop- 
ment of a Greek theme (anth. Pal. 9, 3), being the complaint of a nut-tree concern- 
ing ill-treatment, with mournful reflections on better times and manners (e. g. Vv. 
23). Caesar . . deus v. 142. Nothing prevents us from assigning the composi- 
tion of this poem to a time soon after Ovid. LMéxcvea, de re metr. 49; ARiese 
JJ.101, 282. According to Wivamowitz 1.1. 400 it isa manifestum indicium against 
Ovid's authorship that miserum tllud ‘fsorsitan, quod , . . Ovidius constanter 
vitavit should occur in the poem: it is unfortunate that Ovid uses the proscribed 
forsitan more than eighty times (AKunyz, Ov. de medic. fac. p. 54). WFrouner, 
Phil. Suppl. 5, 46 takea it to be a youthful work of Ovid. The earliest MS. is a 
Iaur. s. XI (§ 250, 1). Printed e. g. with a commentary by FLinpemayy, Zittau 
18H. New critical revision by UvWitamowi1z, commentt. Mommsen. 390 and 
EBAurens PLM. 1. 90. Supplements to the collation of the Laur, ARugse, JB. 1878, 
2, 160. GGoerz, quaestt. misc, HI, Jena 1889, p. vit.—Translated by HWotrrre: 
see § 250, 3 ad fin.). 


5. P. Ovidit Nasonis consolatio ad Liviam <Augustam de morte Druvi 
Neronis, filit eius, qui in Germania morbo peritt: this poem is extant in a few quite 
late MSS. (Dresd., Laur. 36, 2, Urbinas 358, Brit. 11973, Ottobon. 1469, all s. XV; 
se-on this subject KScnenki, Wien. Stud. 2, 56. 7, $39, where are also the complete 
collations), and is printed in the ed. Romana of Ovid's works, a. 1471 (not however 
in the contemporary Bononiensis), in the Veneta of 1472 and subsequently: most 
recently in MHacer’s op. 1,815 and EBiurens’ PLM. 1, 104 In the Laur, 36, 2 
there is a vita Ovidii, in which we read concerning the consolatio os a poem by 
Ovid: quae nuper inventa est (see HUoxer 11,427). ‘This isa rhetorical exercise 
by a petty imitator of Ovid and Propertius, and also of Tibullus and Vergil, who 
had before him Seneca’s consolationes (§ 249, 4, 6. 11. 12); it is very similar to the 
first elegy on Maecenas (§ 229, 3), and probably also dates from the first century. 
EWacnexr, de Martiale imitatore, Kinigsb. 1890. 44 supposes that the author of 
this elegy on Maceenas intends by its opening words Defleram iuvenis tristi modo 
carmine fata to designate himself as the author of theconsolatio. Haurt(Epicedion 
Drusi, Lys. 1849 = op. 1, 815) held the poem to have been composed by some 
Italian scholar of the 15th cent., because up to the present time no early MSS. of it 
have been discovered and the poen shows an absence of all positive information 
which might not be derived from well-known writers (ste however Jsargus S86 
and Dacius Appulus 358), etc. See for the contrary view FTuApcer, de Ovidii 
consulat. ete, Anclam 1851 and esp. EHtuner, Herm. 18, 145. 427; cf. besides 
FBoécnscer, phil. Kritik (Bonn 1878) 21. EBiuress, PLM. 1, 97. KSenenxr 1.1. 
See in addition Gruppe, Aeacus 157, JMAnty, de Drusi atq. Maccen. epicediis ete., 
Bas. 1873. HNertiesnir, the latinity of epic. Dr., Transact. of Oxf. phil, soc. 
1835/86, 16. OHirscarecp, Berl. SBer. 1896, 1164. WWiucpixe, de actate conso- 
Jationis ad Liv. deque carmm. consolatoriorum ap. Gr. et Rom. hist., Marb. 1859. 


6. A collection of most of the spurious Ovidiana in Gorpast, Catalecta Ovidii, 


Francof. 1610. Of mediaeval origin are the lines de philomela (§ 23, 3), de pedi-_ 


culo, de medicamine aurium (MS. in Berne, Sinnenw 1,543.  Haces 429}, de pulice 
(by Ofilius Sergianus) and the three books de vet ula (HCocnénris, la Vielle, on les 
deraiers umours d'Ovide, poéme francais du XIV siécle etc., précédé de recherches 


t 
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sur lanteur de Vetula, Paris, 1961). De anulo and Somnium are in Ovip. am. 2, 
15 and 8,5 though they have frequently been copied with spurious pieces in MSS. 
Cf. KBaartscn, Albr. v. Halberst p. 1v.—Tables of contents for the Vergilian poems 
wrongly attributed to Ovid: § 231,8. Cf. ROritz, Lpz. Stud, 6,298. Various 
works on Ovid during the Middle Ages in HSrSepcwarer, Wien. Stud. 6, 142; also 
JHcemer, Zf6G. 32, 415. 


7. Collective editions eg. by GBersuans (Lps. 1582 sqq. cum notis varr., 
Frankf. 1691), by DHeissivs (Leid. 1629 III), but esp. by Nicozacs Herssics (Am- 
stelod. 1652. 1658, the best in 1661 III; cum Heinsii notis integris (these have also 
appeared separately) cur. JF Fiscner, Lps. 1758 I (with ind. verbb.), illustr. DCris- 
rixca in us, Delphini, Lyons 1639 [V (vol. 4 ind. verbb.), ed. PBcaxayx (cum notis 
variorum, Amstelod. 1727 IV [with ind. verbb.]; praefatio, ib. 1756); cum notis 
variorum, Oxf. 1827 V (in it are RBentiey’s MS. notes). First methodical revision 
with praefationes criticae by RMrerxe. (and REnwatop, Lps.* 1598 sqq. II).—Ed. 
ARrise, Lpz.? 1559 sqq. TIL. Ed. OGOrutisc, HSrSevimarer, AZixcerte, Prague 
1853 sqq.—Criticism (besides what is cited above) Mapvie, adv. 2, 66. Berax, op. 1, 
655. AZtnoxare, kl. phil. Abbh. 3 (Innsbr. 1892), 35. JRarrocp, Zf6G. 32, 401. 
401 and many other treatises. Literary reviews of Ovid by ARirse and REuwacp, 
J13. 1873, 187. 1874/75 1,229. 1876 2°97. 1877 2,20. 1878 2, Sl. 881 2, 72 
1882 2, 157. 1885 2, 125, 


252. Among those friends of Ovid, who attempted poetical 
composition, the oldest are the epic poet Ponticus, who was also 
on friendly terms with Propertius, the translator Tuticanus, Macer, 
who was somewhat younger, and wrote an epic poem on the 
Trojan legends, and Sabinus, the author of answers to the 
heroic Epistles of Ovid and of a work resembling his Fasti; then 
also Cornelius Severus, an epic poet who chose his subject from 
the history of the time (bellum siculum); Albinovanus Pedo, 
the author both of a Theseis and of an epic poem on a subject 
derived from contemporary history, as well as of epigrams; and 
others. Outside of this circle, Rabirius and Sextilius Ena of 
Corduba chose their material from the recent Civil Wars. Most 
of the epic poets, however, followed the track of the Alexandrines, 
and besides Homer the Cyclic poets were also made use of. Epic 
poems of this kind on mythological subjects were written by 
Iullus Antonius and Largus, Camerinus, Lupus, Abronius Silo, 
and others. 

1. The principal source of information on the poets contemporary with Ovid is 
ex Ponto 4, 16, a poem which, however, gives only indirect allusions and is obscure 
and corrupt in parts (on its construction sce Enwatp 11). In general see the 
treatises (cited § 250, 1) by GGrinxr, GWanrtensere, BLorentz and by OHENNia 
(§ 247, 2 ad fin.) and also REuwacop, JB. 1885 2, 140.—Trist. 4, 10,47 Ponticus 
heroo, Bassus quoque clarus iambo, dulcia convictus membra fuere mei. An allusion 


to the labon, occurs pabebly ex Pont. 4, 16, 21 velivolique maris rates, cui credere 
carmis posi iase these (this i is disputed by OHaune, cari. ep. p. 
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19). That he wrote a Thebaid appears from Prop. 1, 7,1 dum (tibi Cadmeae dicun- 
tur, Pontice, Thebae armaque fraternae tristia mililiae, atyue, ita sim feliz, primo 
contendis Homero etc. cf. ib. 9, 9 quid tibi nunc misero prodest grave dicere carmen 
aut Amphioniae moenia flere lyrae? It may be inferred that he imitated Antimachos, 
He seems to have been still living when Ovid wrote Pont. 4, 16, 


2. Tuticanus is mentioned as a friend in youth and a contemporary of Ovid, 
ex Pont. 4, 12, 20. Besides this letter, 4, 14 is also addressed to him, both with the 
observation that the trochaic measure of the name did not agree with dactylic 
metre. Hence his name is avoided ib. 4, 16, 27 et qui Maeoniam Phaeacida vertit 
(the translator of the story of Nausikaa), But that he is meant appears froin ib. 
4, 12,27 dignam Maeoniis Phaeacida condere chartis cum te Pierides perdocuere deae, 
lb, v. 25 shows that he was very strict in point of form, 


3. Macer (who should be distinguished from the earlier didactic poet of the 
same namie, § 223, 4) was Ovid's companion in his travels in Asia and Sicily (Pont. 
2,10, 21. 31). He calls him Jliacus, Pont. 4, 16,6, and he seems to have treated 
the legends antecedent to the Iliad, i, Antehomerica (am. 2, 18, 1 carmen ad 
iratum dum ta perducis Achillen primaque iuratis induis arma viris, nos, Macer, . . . 
cessamus), cf. Pont. 2,10, 13 tw canis aeterno quidquid restabat Llomero, ne careant 
summa troica bella manu), no doubt in imitation of the Cyclic poets; cf. Hexnie LL 
(see n. 1) 22. REuwacop, JB. 1885 2, 142. He is perhaps identical with the Macer 
mentioned by Quint. 6, $, 96 (see above § 223, 4 ad fin.), The opinion (of Wenns- 
por and others) is probable that he is identical with (the grandson of the Pom- 
peian Theophanes of Mytilene) Poin peius Macer, to whom Augustus ordinandas 
bybliothecas delegaverat (Suxt. lul. 56 extr.). Perhaps he may also have been a 
grammarian ; Prisc. GL. 2, 13, 9 auctoritas quoque tam Varronis quam Macri teste 
Censorino nec K nec Q nec H in numero adhibet litterarum. The sou of this Macer 
was probably the practor of 768/15 a.p. (Tac. ann. 1, 72, ef. 6, 1% praetorius), who 
together with his father (illustris eques rom., Tac. ann. 6, 18) died a voluntary 
death, a. 786/33 a.p. 


4. Ovip, am, 1, 18, 27 meus Sabinus. Pont. 4,16,13 et qui Penclopae rescribere 
tussit Uliren (cf.am.2,18,27), . . . quique suam jf trisemem imperfectumque dierum 
(GcrAser, RhM. 1,437) deseruit celeri morte Sabinus opus. Hence it appears that the 
epic poem, the title of which is corrupt, was actually finished. In point of chron- 
ology he might be the Sabinus mentioned by Hor. ep. 1,5, 27. His gentile name 
isnot known, Cf. § 248, 3 (1.12) and 4, 


5. Quint. 10, 1, 89 Cornelius Severus, etiamsi versificator quam poeta melior, st 
tamen ad exemplar primé libri bellum Siculum (with Sex. Pompeius, a. 716/38 sqq.) 
perscripsisset, cindicaret sibi iure secundum locum (among the Roman epic poets). 
Vacer. Pros. GL. 4,208, 16 Cornelius Severus rerum romanarum lib. I dicit ‘ pelagum 
ponlumque moveri.. As Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 9 alludes only to a carmen regale which 
Severus Latio dedit (cf. Pont. 4, 2, 1; see below), the b. sic. probably formed part of 
these res romanae. GWantenserc, quaestt. Ovid., Berl. 1884, 100 takes a different 
view. From this epic may be the quotation in Sen. suas. 2, 12, the crovdad}w» in 
Scwor, Pers, 1, 95, the quotations in Cuaris. GL. 1,80,7. 81,16 (= GL. 7, 201, 8). 
86, 7. 100, 24. 107, 29 (= GL. 5, 590, 23). Diomen. GL. 1, 378, 2. schon. Bern. ad 
Luc. 9, 402, as well as the description of Aetna mentioned by Sex. ep. 7%, 5 (cf. 
App. b.c. 5,117). From the same also the 25 eloquent and elegant hexameters on 
the death of Cicero in Sry. suas. 6, 26 (with the introductory observation : nemo ez 
(ot disertissimis vtriy melius Ciceronis mortem deflevit quam Severus Cornelius), A 
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line given without special mention of the author in an incomplete passage of 
Cnanis. GL. 1, 105, 19, by collation with grainm. de dub. nom. GL. 5, 588, 2, has 
heen proved to belong to Cornelius (Severus; cf. ib. 588, 26. 590, 1). This line is 
in Charisius followed by the words: cuius (Corn. Sev.) moveremur, inquit Plinius, 
auctoritate, si quidquam eo carmine puerilius dixisset, Diowrp. GL. 1, 375, 22 is 
doubtful, where after Severus the quotation given by Parscian. GL. 2, 546, 21 but 
corruptly, (in VIII de statu suo ad quem etc.) seems to have been lost ; this quota- 
tion has not yet been put into any metrical form such as would agree with the 
well-known elegance of Corn. Sev., whence we may perhaps ascribe it to Cassius 
Sey. (§ 267, 11); lastly Severus’ claim to two anonymous hexameters in Cnagis. 
GL. 1, 287, 4 is quite uncertain. Ovin. ex Pont. 4, 2 is addressed to Corn. Sev. (v. 
lovates magnorum marime regum; 11 fertile pectus habes interque Helicona colentes 
uberius nulli provenit ista seges, i.e.carmina), and so perhaps is 1,8(v.2 pars animae 
magna, Severe, meae, 25 o iucunde sodalis), though 4, 2 Ovid apologises eius adhuc 
nomen nostros tacuisse libellos (v.3). In general see Werxsporr, PLM. 4, 25; the 
fragments ib. 217 and FPR. 352,—JBeckxrr, ZfAW. 1848, 587. OHavar, de carm. 
ep. (Bres], 1870) p. 10. 


6. Albinovanus Pedo, the correct sequence of names—for Albinovanus is 
the gentile naine, see EHC uxer, ephem. epigr, 2, 82—occurs in Sey. contr. 2, 2,12 p. 
180 and 233 K; it is inverted Pedo Albin. in Sex. ep. 122, 15; both names occur 
separately in Ovip. ex Ponto 4, 10, 4. 65; elsewhere the poet is only named as Pedo, 
his praenomen is unknown. He is probably the praef. eqq. Pedo mentioned in 
Tac. ann. 1, 60. Cf. also above § 242, 5. The philosopher Seneca knew him per- 
sonally, calls him fabulator elegantissimus and gives a specimen of this gift of his 
for stories (ep. 122,15). Another of his good stories is given by Sex. controv, 2, 
10, 12 (p. 180 K.). A witty saving of his in Quist. 6, 8,61. Martial, who in one 
instance calls him doctus (see § 243, 2), mentions him repeatedly as one of his fore- 
runners and a master of epigram. Cf. also Sipox. Apott, 1, 256.—He is enumerated 
among the epic writers by Quint. 10, 1,90. Rabirius ac Pedo non indigni cognitione, 
si vtacet, He wrote a Theseis; see Ovid in the epistle ex Ponto 4,.10, 71. 75 ad- 
dressed to Pedo (carissime v. 3), Concerning an epic poem on a Roman subject sve 
Sen. suas. 14 latini declamatores in descriptione Oceani non nimis viguerunt. 
nemu illorum potuil tanto spiritu dicere quanto Pedo, qui navigante Germanico dicit 
‘tam pridem, etc.’ Here follow 23 hexameters of sonorous cadence and rhetorical 
descriptive style (commented on by Wrrnsporr, PLM. 4, 229; cf. MHavret, op. 3, 
412. TuBenox, mon. Anc. 97.124. OHaune, Albin. Pedo 12). The description 
refers to the storm which the fleet of Germanicus encountered in the North-sea 
769/16 a.v., see Tac. ann. 2, 23; not to the expedition of Drusus to the North-sea 
742/12 a.p. as Haunr Alb, Pedo 21 and others suppose. PHoren, d. Feldz. des 
Germanicus im J. 16, Festschr. z. Begriiss. d. Dessauer Phil.-Vers., Bernb. 1854, 
attempts unsuccessfully to prove that Tacitus made us? of this epic. Havunr, de 
carm. ep. (1870) 14 and Albin. Pedo 22 refers also to Albinovanus Prise. GL. 2, 
$01, 20 Albinus rerum romanarum I (followed by three hexameters), which is not 
borne out by the twice repeated use of cui as an iambic. Cf. § 893, 8. To conclude 
(with Wricnert, rell. poett. 852, Haunr, Albin. Pedo 9and others) from the epithet 
sidcreus (Ov. Pont. 4, 16, 6 Iliacusque Macer {above n. 8] sidereusque Pedo) that 
Pedo wrote de sideribus is s0 much the less admissible as Ovip Pont. 4, 10—where 
the description of the freezing of the Pontus should have been set down to Pedo‘s 
interest in natural phenomena—expressly gives a personal reason for the insertion 
of this description (v. 65), and in this poem mention is made (not of the supposed 
phenomena but) only of the Theseis (v.71) of Pedo. Concerning siderens cf. the 


~~ 


= 
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passage quoted from Sex. suas. 1, 14 and Ov, Pont. 4, 10, 76, also Corum. 10, 434. 
In gen. see OHavas, zur Kenntn. des Alb. Pedo, Fraustadt 1890. 


7. Carus (the gentile name unknown), the tutor of the sons of Germanicus 
(Pont. 4, 18, 47), non dubios inter sodales, vere carus (ib. v. 2; cf. trist. 3,5, 17). On 
their joint studies in poetry see Pont. 4, 18, 43, An allusion to his epic poem on 
Hercules ib. v. 11 and 4, 16,7 et qui Junonem laesisset tn Hercule (by composing 
poetry on him) Carus, Iunonis si non iam gener (as the husband of Hebe) ille foret. 
Cf. Sen. Herc. Oet. 1441, and Octavia 216.— Possibly it is from a Heracleis of this 
period that was derived the hexameter Barbarus aere caro tubicen dedit . 
signa (CIL. 4, 1069"), which occurs under a Pompeian wall-painting (Hesione set 
free by Herakles and Telamon, WHr.wuic, campan. Wandgem. 1182 pl. xiv). 
REuwaup, Phil. 46, 640, 


8. A list of epic poets who wrote on mythological subjects is given in Ovrp, 
ex Pont. 4, 16,17 ingeniique sui dictus cognomine Largus, gallica qui phrygium 
duxit in arva senem, quigue canit domito Camerinusab Hercule Troiam. ib. v.25 
Trinacriusque suae Perseidos auctor, et auctor Tantalidae reducis Tyndaridosque 
Lupus. Largus, who appears to have written on the legendary settlement of 
Antenor in Cisalpine Gaul, is supposed to be the faithless friend and accuser of 
Cornelius Gallus (§ 232, 2), called Valerius Largus (Dio 58, 23). Camerinus, whose 
subject was the capture of Troy, might be identical with Q. Sulpicius Camerinus, 
consul 762/9 a.p, Lupus (who wrote an epic poem on the return of Menelacs and 
Helena) is generally identified with the rhetorician Rutilius Lupus (§ 270). Tri- 
nacrius (= Siculus ?) does not look like a proper name; a Persvid had been written 
among the Greeks by Choirilos and Musaios. See Merxen’s edition of the Tristia 
ete, p. 376.—The words of Ovip Pont. 4, 16,20 concerning Tuscus, who is mentioned 
in a list of exclusively epic poets, quique sua nomen Phyllide Tuscus habet may mean: 
‘ Tuscus, who is named after his epyllion on the story of Damophon and Phyllis’ 
(see Ov. Her. 2) ie. who has been surnamed Damophon as though he were the 
adinirer of the Phyllis celebrated in his poem. In that case Tuscus should be 
identified with Damophoon, the pseudonymous friend of Propertius (3,22). Cf. 
AK ressuixa, conjecturae Prop., Greifsw. 1875. Merker 1.1. 873 suggested that he 


might be the grammarian Clodius Tuscus (§ 263, 3). On Iullus Antonius see § 
242, 6. 


9 Ver. 2, 36, 3 inter quae (ingenia) maxime nostri aevi eminent princeps car- 
minum Vergilius Rabiriusque (while Horace is not mentioned !). Qcint. judges 
more sensibly 10, 1, 90 (above n. 6). Ovip. Pont. 4, 16,5 magnique Rabirius oris. 
An hexameter by Rabirius ap. Charis. GL. 1, 65,9. Other notices in the grainm. 
de dub. rom. GL, 5, 578, 7. 13.590, 19. Cf. FPR. 356 and MHaurrt, op. 1, 158. 
On the subject of his poem see Sen. benef. 6, 3,1 egregie mihi videlur M. Antonius 
apud Rabirium poelam . . . exclamare‘ hoc habeo quodcumque dedi.’ From this 
indication of the subject-matter, he is supposed by Ciampitti and others to be the 
author of the fragment discovered in the papyrus no, 817 of Herculaneum (speci- 
men in Zaxcemerstrr-Wattexwacn’s exempl. codd. pl. 3; Hayter’s copy is fac- 
similed in WScort’s fragm. Herculanensia, Oxf. 1845) on the battle of Actium 
and the death of Kleopatra; see Volumina Herculan. (Naples 1809) 2, 7 sqq. 
JT#Krevesia, carminis latini de bello actiaco sive alexandrino fragmenta, Lps. 
1814, and esp. after his comm, de Sall. hist. fragm. (Meiss2n 1835) p.117. AL. 
482, cf. 2, vi. PLM. 1,214. Cf. AWeicnert, de L. Vario 157, 168. RExtis, Journ, 
of phil. 16, 81. Those fragments actually exhibit a preference for the same 
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caesura which is noticed in the citation in Sex, 1.1. The mention of Atropos points 
to a treatment of the subject similar to that in the Aeneid (cf. § 228, n. 5). 


10. Sex. suas, 6,27 Sextilius Ena(?) fuit homo ingeniosus magis quam cruditus, 
inaequalis poeta et plane quibusdam locis talis quales esse Cicero (pArch. 26) Cordu- 
hensex postas ait, pingue quiddam sonantes atque peregrinum. is hanc ipsam pro- 
scriptionem (of Cicero) recitaturus in domo Messalae Corvini . . . in principio 
hune versum . . . recitavit ‘deflendus Cicero est’ etc, From this and the preceding 
expression municipem nostrum it appears that he was a native of Corduba. 


11. Ovip. ex Pont. 4, 16,10 ef cum subtili Priscus uterque Numa. The con- 
nection of the passage justifies the inference that both Priscus and Numa were 
also epic poets. They are, however, completely unknown, unless Priscus is the 
Clutorius Priscus mentioned by Tacitus and Dio. Tac. ann, 3. 49 fine anni (21 a.p.) 
Clutorinm Priscum eq. rom. post celebre carmen quo Germanici suprema defleverat 
pecunia donatum a Caesare corripuit delator obiectans aegro Druso com posuisxe quod. 
si ertinclus esset, matore praemio volyaretur, Priscus was immediately put to death. 
Cf. Dio 57, 20. OH eEssia, de Ovidii sodalibus. 


12. Equally obscure is the allusion in Ovip. ex Pont. 4, 16, 23 quigue acies 
libycas romanaque proelia dirit, et Marius scripti dexter in omne genus. The first 
would from this appear to have written a bellum punicum. OHavne, de carm. 
ep. (1570) 18 understands it of the wars in Africa with Juba and the partisans of 
Pompey. Pont. 4, 16, 83 is quite corrupt and not yet set right Tityron antiquas 
passerque rediret ad herbas (so cod. Bavar.). 


13. Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 11 quique vel imparibus numeris, Montane, vel aequis 
sufficis et gemino carmine nomen habes. This Montanus, a person equally celebrated 
in elegy and in epic poetry, is probably the same as Iulius Montanus in Sen. contr. 
7, 16, 27 Montanus Lulius, qui comis fuit quique egregius poeta; cf. the judgment of 
Seneca’s son (ep. 122,11) tolerabiliy poeta et amicitia Tiberii notus et frigore (Tecrres. 
on Hor. sat. 2, p. 28). ortus et occasus libentissime inserebat (cf. Apocoloc. 2), He 
then gives (11-13) specimens of his verse. Donat. vita Vergil. 29 (44) Seneca 
tvadidit Lulium Montanum poelam solitum diccre ete. 

14, Sen. suas, 2, 19 memini auditorem (Porcii) Latronts Arbronium (or Abronium) 
Silonem, patrem huius Silonis qui pantomimis falulas scripsit et ingenium grande non 
tantum deseruit sed polluit (see § 8,18 ad fin.), recitare carmen, of which the sub- 
ject-matter was derived from the Iliad, and from which Seneca quotes two 
rhetorical hexameters. 


15. We are not aware what department of poetry the younger son of the 
orator Messa}la, Cotta, attempted (see § 267, 6). Cf. Oviv. ex Pont. 4, 16, 42 ( Pieri- 
dum lumen praesidiumque fori) aud 3, 5, 39 (recitas factum modo carmen amicis, cf. 


1, 5, 57). 


253. Didactic poetry was in the Augustan period cultivated 
by Grattius, of whose dull poem on the chase (Cynegetica) we 
— ° e e - 
possess a part. It was not until the reign of Tiberius that the 
so-called Manilius published his Astronomica (now five books), 
a work which treats Jess of astronomy than of astrology, and 
though he fails to win our sympathy by his superstitious treat- 


- * 
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ment of this worthless subject, we are yet attracted by the 
versatility of his knowledge, the independence of his views and 
especially by his originality and power of giving shape to his dry 
and stubborn subject-matter, and his seriousness and depth of 
thought. Both by the latter qualities and by the unevenness 
and heaviness of his style, Manilius reminds us of Lucretius, 
though he differs from him in his mastery of all technical forms. 


1. Ovip. ex Pont. 4, 16, 34 (cum) aptaque venanti Gratius arma daret, an 
allusion to Gaat.cyneg. 23 carmine et arma dabo venanti et persequar artes armorum, 
He is not mentioned elsewhere, It has been supposed, without sufficient reason, 
from v. 49 (nostrix— Faliscis) that he caine from Falerii. We can only tell that he 
was an Italian from the passage in question (in contrast with the lina Hispanae 
Saetabis mentioned above), 536 lines are extant (together with 5 fragments of lines) 
in Vindob., 277 (Sannazarianus) s. IX; the Paris. 8071 (Thuaneus) s. [IX/X consists 
only of v. 1-150. Cf. § 250, 4. The work is incomplete at the end: the heading 
in both MSS. gratti cynegeticon libt (libri) shows that there were originally several 
books; see ARuess, anth. lat. 1, xxxv1.—The poet is generally called Gratius and 
he appears to be mentioned under this name in the MSS. of Ovsp. 1.1., but in the 
two MSS. of the Cynegetica the name is Grattius (see above) and this form is to be 
preferred as it occurs in the inscriptions and elsewhere (e.g. Cic. pArch. 8. 12 in 
the MSS.) almost exclusively (see the indices nominum in CIL, vol 2. 3, 5. 8. 10. 
12. 14 and CIL, 6, 19117-19125), FBtcue res, RhM. 35, 407.—-The style of the work 
is technical, dry, and heavy, and but very rarely rises somewhat higher, e.g. v. 
812 in the rhetorical excursus on the disadvantages of luxury. The metrical con- 
struction is careful. The episodes 427, 479 contain many reminiscences of Vergil. 
V. 348 (Fatum . . . nigris circumrolat alis) reminds the reader of Hor. s. 2, 1, 
d4,.—Ed. princeps (with Haheut., Nemes. and Calpurnius) cura GLoci, Ven. 1534. 
Then in the Auctt. rei venaticae ed. TUuities (Lid. 1645, 1655) and SHavercamur 
(Leid. 1728); in vol. lof the PLM. by PBoeraway (Leid. 1731), by JCWernsporr 
(Altenb. 1780) and by EBinnexs (Lps. 1879). Cum comm. varior. ed. RSrenx 
Halle 1332 (with Nemesianus). Ex rec. MHavrtit, Lps. 1838 (with Ov. Halieut., 
Nemes. etce.)—Cf. Tu Birt, hist. hex. lat. 57. 


2. The name of the poet of the Astronomica is uncertain. It isjust the earli- 
est and best MSS. which furnish us with no useful data (in the Gembl. the heading 
is scratched out, in the Lips., Voss. 1, Brux.2, we read: Arati philosophi astronomicon 
liber primus ete.); in the late MSS. also the headings are evidently very corrupt: 
Voss, 2 and $ M. Mallii rqrom (eq. rom.? —for this in the Voss. 3 Anttochi (from 
Pun. NH. 85, 199? ef. § 212, 3] Poent) astronomicon divo oct. (octavio Voss. 3) 
quirino aug., similarly also Vat. 3099; M. Manlii Laur. 30, 15; M. Manilit Vatic.- 
Urbin. 667; M. Manilii Boect Urbin. 668; C. Maniliicod. Cassin. Grraxrt (+ 1003) 
ep. 78 p. 45 Olleris entreats a friend for a copy of Jf. Man(t)lius de astrologia.—The 
author is entirely unknown, and is not inentioned by any other writer. The 
inscription (Orelli 4804) which contains Maniz. 4, 16 is spurious; see Ritscun, op. 
4,251. Possibly Germanicus in his Aratea (§ 275, 6) already imitated Manilius; 
ef. Fasten 1.1, 63. Cramer 1.1.58. There are distinct traces of his having been 
used in Nemesiancs (§ 386, 1) 1, 89, 40=Manit. 1, 760. 761. 1, 800 has been imi- 
tated by Dracont. 5, 326, see Rossnera, JJ. 119, 476.—The non-Italian origin of the 
author (Breytiexy took him to bea Greek from Asia Minor, Jacos, an African, cf. 
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besides the spurious heading in the Voss. 8, above 1. 6) was formerly assumed, 
without sufficient reason, from the nature of the language (seen. 5). There are 
also certain passages which tell the other way, e.g. 2, S88 censum sic prozima 
Craiae nostra subit linguae. 3, 40 et si qua externa referentur nomina lingua, hoc 
operis, non vatis erit, 4,41. His geographical horizon is uncommonly large, cé. 
eg. 4,715. 749. The choice of such a subject necessitated an exact acquaintance 
with Greek literature, see however esp. ¢.g. 2, 1 sqq., 3, 5 sqq., 5, 461 8qq. Allusions 
to the poems of Aemilius Macer (§ 223, 4), of Grattius (above n. 1)? see 2, 43 944. 
(ef. 5, 197 aqq.). 


3. Chronological hints. The first book must have been written after the battle 
in the Teutoburg Wood (a. 762/9 a.p.); 1, 898 ut fordere ruplo cum sera duclorem 
rapuit Germania Varum infecityue trium legionum sanguine campos, Tiberius had 
however already been at least recognised as Augustus’ successor. 4, 764 est Rhodes 
hospitium recturi: principis orbem. Opinions differ as to whether the first books 
were composed after the death of Augustus; it is certain that book 5 was not 
written until the reign of Tiberius. Cf. 5,513 Aine Pompeia manent teferis monu- 
menta friunm phi, non exstincta acte semperque recentia flammis, this may be under- 
stood of the theatre of Pompey, which was burnt down a. 775/22 a.p. (Tac. ann. 3, 
2, ef. Scet. Tib. 47). FJacos p. xvi. Lacuaxs, k). Schrr. 2,42. There is evi- 
dence that even the first book was written under Tiberius, particularly 1, #0 
vaedlum ==...) . quod regit (presumably after his deification!) Augustus sorio 
per signa Tonanfe, Other passages are more doubtful 1, 7 tu, Caeser, patriae 
princepsque paterque, qui regis augustis parentem legibus orbem concessumaque patri 
mundum deus ipse mereris, 1, 354 cetera (sidera) non cedunt ; uno cincuntur in astro 
Augusto, stdus nostro quod contigit orbi; Caesar nunc terris, post caclo maximus 
euctor, Lacumasn LI. BFaeter, de Manilii astronomicon acetate, Gott. 1880. The 
fifth beak is incomplete at the end; the work must have contained 6 books 
(MBecuext, Lpz. Studd. 1,17. Wottser 11. 80), 


4, Manilius takes astronomy in the sense usually attached to it in antiquity 
as also embracing astrology, and the latter even preponderatss with him, s= at 
the very commencement 1,1 Carmine divinas artes ef conscia fati sidera, diversos 
hominum tarianxtia casus deduccre mundo aggredior. On the difficulty of putting 
the subject In verse see 1,20, 3,28. He apologises for using foreign ie. Greek 
(technical) expressions: 2, GH, S80, 897.3, 41 He is proud of teing tbe first poetic 
writer on this subject in Latin literature: 1.4.0 113.2,57. 136. 3.1.5, 1. He 
disdains the old beaten track of legendary and historical epic poetry: 3.5. He 
unfolds his arrancenrent of the subject-matter: 1.120. 2.730. 4.119. A rewiew 
of the contents of the work in Wotrser 11.41. He veluntarily resigns all claims 
ta elegance: a¢ dulcia carmina gwacras, ormari res ipea aeoat, contenta doceri (3, 
3S). But in his excursuses (especially his Introductions, also 1, S84. and partica- 
larly in the efth book in various descriptions’ be furnishes ornamen:, and when- 
ever he comes to speak of the dignity of man and of his reason (2. 10. 4, SSS 
oroef human greed (4, 1\ he js eloquent, earnest, and pleasme. Fatalism is im- 
plied 4, : on the relation of this to free will and human responsibility ser 4, 108 
(ed. 110 wom revert seclus wade cndit: scelus exer fotendumet) On the swar of ratio 
in the workd: 1.450 (against the atomists\. 2. G0 cf. 4, 920 2 retie amma riacst’ 
Over-tnished rhetorical colouring may be notiewd in the account of Anéromeds 
and Perseus 4. 540) OGrerre, Herm. 11, 285 tried to prove that book 6 of Varro's 
disciplinac .§ Ite, Ga.) was M's chief authority: cf. however Hers. doxagr. cr. 
and RLM. $1, 460. 


1 
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5. Manilius’ style is remarkable in many ways, especially for its violent con- 
trasts e.g. between dry or dull and elevated, inspired or rhetorically ornate lan- 
guage, which is sometimes so intricate and pompous as to be alinost unintelligible, 
and crowded with metaphors and figures and miscellaneous ingredients drawn 
from legend or real life. The poct has not succeeded in equalising and smoothing 
down thes? contrasts in tone which irritate and perplex the reader; but the later 
bouks, especially the fifth, show decided improvements. The diction too is not 
without peculiarities, eg. in the use of the prepositions and moods, but they do 
liwt nearly suffice to establish the assumption of former times that Manilius was 
not of Italian origin; in particular no graecisms are adduced as evidence to cor- 
roborate the theory of his Greek extraction. He rarely employs new words or 
antique phraseology (only tiner 1, 48; clepsisset 1, 27, dlia=die 4, 823), but he 
abounds in alliteration. Of the early poets Manilius imitates espccially Vergil 
and Lucretius in their diction, also Ovid and others, see Jacun'’s index p. 1%), 
Fustre L144. Wocrtser 1). 30 and esp. ACnawer. de Manili elocutione, Scrassb. 
1882 (diss. Argentor. 7,57). Cf. also MBecagnt, JJ. 119, 798.—Manilius’ metrical 
and prosodiacal treatment is strict and elegant, e.g. he is careful in the employ- 
ment of elision. LMiccer, Phil. 15,481, 492; de re metr. 52, 829. 533. TuBrat, 
hist. hex. lat. $2. ACuamen LI. 7. By the same writer, d. Inf. bei Mauil., comin. 
in honor, Studemundi, Strassb. 1889, 60. 


G. All our MSS. of Manilius are derived from an archetype itself very corrupt. 
Most of them are of s. XV and greatly interpolated, as is also the Leidensis 3 
(Vess, 2) 3. XV erroneously preferred by Jacob. By far the best MS. is the Bru- 
xellensis 10012 (Gemblacensis) 8, X/XI, ther the Lipsiensis 1165s. XJ, the 1 ss 
important Leidensis 18 (Voss. 1) s. X10 and Brnxell, 10699 (Cusanus) s. XID Cf. 
Jacop’s praefatio p.v. CT Buriter, de emendatione Manilij, Hatin 1534 and esp. 
MBecnent, de Manili emendandi ratione, Leipz. Stud. z Phil. 1, 8. PT uosas, 
lucubratt. Manil. (cont. a new collation of the Gemblac.), Ghent 153s, 


7. Ed. princeps at NOrnberg about 1472 (see CGscuwanrz, de prima Manilin 
astr. editione, Altorf 1764), Principal editions by JScaticen (Par. 1579, Heidelb. 
1500. Leid. 1600), RBexrirey (Lond. 1739; see on this MHaurt, op. 8, 43) and 
FJacop (ree., Berl. 1846).—Explanatory: by FJacoz, Posen 1530 (spec. ed.) 
Litbeck 1832 (I de Manilio poeta), 1883 sqq. (II de versibus a Bentleio abiudicatis 
libr. 1-5).—J Wontsex, de Manilio poeta, Groningen, 1881. GLaysox, de Mauilio 
poeta eiusque ingenio, Par. 1887, AKrarewenr, de Man. astronomicis, Marb. 1890. 
Critical: HHavurt, op, 3,478. 553.—Book I with a Gerinan translation by JMerken 
(Manilius’ celestial globe ete.), Aschaffenb. 1844. Isot. THBsriten, JJ. 139, 193, 
693. 815. HK Rossnenc, JJ. 139, 705, 


8. Isip. or. 18, 69 pila . . .) quod sit pilis plena. haec antes et sphaera 
dicta, de quarum genere et pondcre Dorcatinus (concerning the name cf. CIL. 4, 
2793) sic tradit. Here follow two hexaimeters, probably therefore from a didactie 
poem, which is perhaps alluded to by Ovjp trist, 2,485 ecce canit formas alius 
tactusque pilarum, MU avert, op. 3, 571.—On Plotius Crispinus, who versified the 
Stoic doctrine, see § 256, 3. 


254. In other departments of poetry the declining age of 
Augustus produced only mediocrities. Such were the erotic 
elegiac poets Proculus and perhaps Alfius Flavus, the iambic 
poet Bassus, the lyric poet Rufus, the tragic poets Turranius and 
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Gracchus. On the other hand the collection of the Priapea, 
which as far as most of the pieces are concerned certainly belongs 
to the period of Augustus and is chiefly derived from the circles 
of aristocratic dilettantism, shows perfection of metrical con- 
struction, and sparkling though strongly flavoured humour. 


1. Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 82 (cum) Callimachi Proculus molle teneret iter (which 
REawarp, JB. 1885 2, 141 insists on taking in reference to an imitation of the 
garupixa 8pauara, rpayywdiat, kwuwdiac of Kallimachos!).—On Tuscus see § 252, 8 in 
fin—On Alfius Flavus, the author of tritling erotic poems, see § 268, 9, —Ovip. 
Pont. 4, 16, 86 (eum) Natdas a Satyris caneret (in idylls?) Fontanus amatas, 
clauderet imparibus verba Capella modis, Cf. ib. 11 (§ 252,13). Perhaps therefore 
Capella composed epigrams, or rather elegies. 


2. The iambographer Bassus, a friend of Ovid, (see § 252, 1) is probably the 
person addressed by Propertius 1,4, 1.12, and perhaps identical with a rhetorician 
of this period, Julius Bassus, homo disertus, cui demplam velles quam consectabatar 
amaritudinem et simulalionen actionis oratoriae (Ses. contr, 10, praef. 12), and who 
consectart solebat res sordidas et invenichat qui illas unice suspicerent (ib. 10, 30, 18, 
p. 405, 7 K.). Lengthy specimens of his lectures ib. 1,6, 2-6. 7, 8. 


3. Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 28 Pindaricae fidicen tu quoque, Rufe, lyrae, 1t is not very 
probable that he is the same Rufus who is addressed ib. 2,11 and who had an 
estate at Fundi, considering that the latter is not complimented on any poetical 
productions; nor is he the same as Valgius Rufus (§ 241) or Antonius Rufus, for 
Glandorp's statement that he teste Acrone vertit Homerum et Pindaram rests only 
on an erroneous combination (cf. Wrrnsporr PLM, 3, xxx), Acro on Hor. AP. 
258 says only: praelertas et logatas scripserunt Aelius Lamia (a certain (Aclius) 
Lamia is quoted by Frat. 131°,5. 6 in a fragmentary passage), Antonius Rufus, 
Cn. Melissus etc. On the other hand this poet of togatae may well be identical 
with the grammarian Antonius Rufus in Quint. 1, 5, 43 and Vex. Lone. GL. 7, 79, 
13. ARgirrerscurip, coniectanea nova (Bresl. 1890) 7 attempts to connect this 
Pindaric Rufus with the Pindaric Titius in Horace (§ 242, 4) as Titius Rufus, and 
takes him to be the son of C. Titius L, f. Rufus praetor 704/50,—Oy. Pont. 4, 16, 
29 Musaque Turrant tragicis innixza cothurnis. Cf. §132,6. The pseudo-Apuleius 
(de orthogr., see § 367, 10) pretends to know that he had written a tragedy on the 
subject of Helena! 

4. Ovip. Pont. 4, 16, 381 cum Varus Gracchusque darent fera dicta tyrannis, 
The uame is generally written Varius on the assumption that he is the author of 
the Thyestes (§ 223, 2), though the latter died as early as 740/14! In this case 
the association would be caused by the fact that Gracchus also wrote a Thyestes. 
Prise. GL, 2, 269, 8 Gracchus in Thyeste (a well constructed senarius follows). So 
likewise is the one quoted from Gracchus in Atalanta (ib, 206,11). An anapaestic 
dimeter from Graius in Peliadibus ap. Now. p. 202,17. Waeccxrr, griech. Trag. p. 
1431. Trag. lat. (ed. Ribb.)* p. 230. He is probably identical with Sempronius 
Gracchus familia nobili, solers ingenio e prave facundas whom Tiberius had killed 
a. 767/14 a.v. on the island of Cercina, where he had already spent 14 years in 
exile, on account of his former connection with Julia (the daughter of Augustus), 
see Tac. ann. 1, 58, cf. Ver. 2,100, 5. If so, Ovid would seem to have mentioned 


two deceased poets together. 
5. Priapea (diversorum auctorum Priapeia incipit in the Laur.) is the name 
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given in late MSS. (the earliest is Laur. 33,31 s. XIV), in which they are pre- 
served, to a collection of 80 jocular and obscene poems on Priapus in various 
metrical forms (hendecasyllabics, distichs, choliambics), which the editor (who 
himself prefaced them by 1 and 2) had gleaned from literature (3 is from Ovid, 
see § 251, 3) and especially from the walls of the shrines of Priapus (probably 
about the middle of the first Christian century) and himself revised. Hor. s. 1, 
8 is also a kind of enlarged Priapus poem, and has evidently been influenced by 
the fashion then prevailing.—To this collection, which had been transmitted as a 
whole, the editors add five Priapea, which were extant elsewhere: of these two (81 
Filicus, 82 Quid hoc) bear the name of Tibullus (§ 245, 5), though they are cer- 
tainly not by him. The first of these (81) was discovered in an inscription at 
Padua, and by chance got inserted inthe Tibullus MSS, See Mousses, CID. 5, 26783, 
EHitiex, Herm. 15, 343. EBiurens, JJ. 127, 560. The second (82) was in the 
Cniacianus of Tibullus (§ 245, 7) and is frequently to be found in MSS. of the 
Pseudovergiliana (§ 229, 1; cf. Binrens’ ed. of Tib. p. xx), and in the same way 
the three others (53-35) have been transmitted among Vergil’s Catalepton, see 
§ 230, 5, 2.—The Priapea are printed in the Latt. Antholl. by Borwans (1. VI) cal 
HMevenr (no. 1616 sqq.), especially in FBécnscrr’s sinall ed. of Petronins (Berl.3 
1882; cf. his vindiciae libri Priapeorum, RhM. 18, 351), in LM@..er’s Catullus 
(Lpa 1870) and in EBAnrens’ PLM. 1,58. A treatise by JEWernnicke, I Thorn 
1353. On Vatic. 2876 s. XV of the Priapea REcurs, RhM. 43, 258. 


6. Hreros. on Ens, chron, ad a, Abr, 2023 (in the cod. Petav. on 2022) = 760:7 
A.D: Philistiomimographus natione Magnes Asianus (according to Suidas from 
Nicaea or Prusa) Romae clarus habetur. We wrote in Greek and is perhaps 
that author who was served by Crassicius (§ 263, 2) as an interpreter and assistant 
(circa scenam cversatus est dum mimographos adiuvat, Suet. gr. 18); he may also be 
identical with the jocular Filistus, Augusto familiaris, orator et pocsin mediocr iter 
doctus, who is mentioned in a passage of Donatus’ vita Vergilii (18, 77; in 
Rerrrerscnetp's Suetonius p. 67). On the other hand it seems that the Acsopns 
mentioned together with Philistion in Aww. Manc. 30, 4, 21 (ex Philistionis aut 
Aesopi cacillalionibus) must have composed Latin miimi, as Aristides and Cato are 
compared 1.1. with these two authors. 


e 
e 


Ill. PROSE-WRITERS. 


255. Among the prose-writers of the Augustan age the 
historians occupy the first place. At first a great number 
devoted their attention to defending or eulogising the celebrities 
of the times immediately preceding theirown, Thus Volumnius 
and Bibulus wrote on M. Brutus, Q. Dellius on M. Antony, Tiro 
on Cicero; and also the authors of Memoirs on their own share 
in politics, such as Augustus, Agrippa, and M. Messalla, followed 
in the same path. Asinius Pollio started a large work on the 
whole period of the Civil Wars, but soon found that the time was 
not favourable to candid relations of recent events. 


1. Poct. M. Brut. 48 Iérdcos BoXoturcos, dvip gitédcogos xal crvestparerpdves 
Gz’ dpxis Bpotvy, . « « Adyes. ib. D1 dvo crixous, dx ray Ercpoy BoXovurcos dvéypaye 
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vtec. Appian’s account (b.c. 4, 112-135) seems also to be derived in parts from 
this source (and from Messalla, s2e § 222, 3), see HPxrer, die Quellen Plutarchs 
187. A certain Volumnius Flaccus is mentioned as a friend of D. Brutus in Cic. ad 
fam. 11, 12. 18, 


2. L. Calpurnins Bibulus, the son of Porvia (§ 215, 3) and of M.Bibulus ccs. 
695/59, He served with his step-father at Philippi, was taken prisoner by M. 
Antony, entered his service and fell as his lieutenant in Syria c. 723/31 (Draumans, 
GR. 2, 105): nai re SiSAidiov puxpdy dwopynyoverydrwy Bpovrov, yeypaugevoy oe’ abtor, 
diaodsfera, Pivr. Brut. 13; ef. ib. 28 radra 6 ris Wopalas vids lorépnxe BUBdos. HP ete, 
Lt. 130. Hor. sat. 1,10, 86 (Bibule). 


3. Scrap. 11, 13,3. p. 523 C as Onow 6 AENNGos 6 10d “Avrwvlov Pidos, ovyypayas 
(probably in Latin; see Wsrigerix, phil. Wsehr. 1883, 1454) rqv éxi Mapévaiovs 
atrot orpareiay, év } wapiy xai avrds ipyeuoviay fxwe. Pret. Anton. 59 roots xai row 
G\\wy pilwy of KAXcowdrpas «é\axes (SéSarov, . . . dv wal Mapxos fv Xcdapds xal 
AMé\Mos 6 icropixds. obros 6 . . . gyoiv ete. CWicnmann, de Plut. in vitis 
Breti et Antonti fontibus, Bonn IST4. ABCrexeeis, Quellen d. rom. parth. 
Feldziige, Berl. 1879, 7, Sex. suas, lL bellivsimam ren Dellius dixit quem Messala 
Corcinus desultorem bellorun civilinm vocat, quia ab Dolabella ad Cassium trans- 
urus salutem sibi pactus est si Dolabellain occidisset, a Cassio deinde transiit ad 
slifonium, novissime ab Antonio transfuyit ad Caesarem. hic eat Dellius cucus 
epistolae ad Cicopatrum lascirae feruntur, Cf. Hor. c. 2,8. WFapricivs, Theo- 
planes v. Mitylene u. Q. Dellius als Quellen des Strabo, Strassb. 1588, 


4. Tiro on Cicero see § 191, 2; Munatins Rufus the younger on Cato § 215, 2. 
— The autobiographies of Augustus (see § 220, 33}, Agrippa (§ 220, 14), M. Messalla 
(3 222, 3).—On Asinins Pollio’s history of the Civil Wars see § 221, 3. On the 
historical work of Q. Tubero see § 208, 1; on that of the rhetorician Seneca see 
§ 269, 3. 


o. Ps.-Venoin, catal 11,1 quis deus, Octar i, te nobis abstulil ? 5 scripta quidem 
faa nos nmullum mirabinur e te raplum et remanam flebrmus historiam, He is 
probably identical with Mase Veroir. cat. 4 (ef. v.10 Clio nam per le candida nune 
loyxidur) and with the Octavius mentioned Hor. s. 1, 10, 82, therefore the Octortius 
Musa, civis Mantucnus idemque magistratus in Sexv. Verg. ecl. 9, T and Scnou. 
Deux, ecl. 8, 6 (an historian, M. Octavius, is quoted in the origo gentis rom, 12, 19, 
see § 414.5). But it is doubtful whether he is the saine as the Ortavius venerandus 
(sanctus) puer who is addressed (§ 230, 1) in the Culex (1.25. 26. 37). QRinercr, 
app. Verg. p.& Biurrss, tib, BL 54; JJ. 117, 119; PLM. 2, 34.—Of the Ruso 
mentioned in Hox, x. 1,3, 86, who compelled bis debtor to listen to his Aistortae 
amarac, Poxen, ad loc, says Octavius Tiuso ..) . sertiptor historiarum (the same 
naine is borne by a quaestor of Marius, Sats. Iug. 104, 3).—Perhaps to the Augns- 
tan or Tiberian period belong a few authors otherwise unknown, whom Suetonius 
in his v..Aug. quotes as authorities for details of the life of Augustus: Aquilius 
Niger (Aug. 11), C. Drusus (94), Julius Saturninus (27) and Baebius Macer, who is 
quoted for the same purpose by Servics ecl. 9, 47. Aen. 5, 056. 


G. Nothing is certain concerning the Annales of the younger Ciucius (see 
§ 117, 4. Préiss, de Cinciis 38; Nschweiz. Mus. 6 [1856], 49). 


256. The most important prose-writer of the Augustan period 
is T. Livius of Patavium a. 606/69 B.c.-770/1T a.p. He spent 
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the greater part of his life at Rome, far from political life, though 
on friendly terms with Augustus, Having studied rhetoric he 
wrote several philosophical works of popular tendency, in the 
shape of dialogues, a work on rhetorical training addressed to his 
son, in epistolary form, but especially a comprehensive account 
of the whole history of Rome from the foundation of the City 
until the death of Drusus (a. 45/9) in 142 books, of which, how- 
ever, only 35 have come down to us, being the first decade and 
books 21-45. The outlines (periochae) which we possess of al- 
most all the books are but an unsatisfactory compensation for the 
loss of the rest. 


1. Reeent general literature on Livy : WWerissexporn (-HJMCute) introduc- 
tion to the Berlin ed. and prolegg. before the second Leipzig ed. (1860). MHertz 
(prolusio) before his ed. of the text (Lpz. 1897). AFricett, Liv. som historie- 
skrifvare, Stockholm 1881. INE, gsgai sur ‘Tite-Liye, Par.’ 1888. LEKoOuven, 
de T. L, vita ac moribus, Berl, 1851. MWeingirtner, de T. L. vita, I. Berl. 1852. 


2. Hieron. on Eus. chron. a. Abr. 1958=695/59 Messala Corvinus orator nasci- 
tur (this is incorrect: see § 222,1) et T. Lirius Patavinus scriptor, historicus ; and 
a. Abr. 2083 =770/1i aw. Licius histortographus Patavi moritur. His birthat Padua 
is confirmed by the charge of patavinitas (see § 257, 14), and by Mant. 1, 61, 8 
(censelar Apona Livio suo tellus) and Star. Silv. 4,7, 55 (Timari alumnum), also 
Pret. Cacs, 47 (dv Hara3iv Tdios Kopyi\tos, . . . AtSiov rod cuyypagddéws wonlrni nai 
3”Wptnot).—On the supposed grave of Livy and the inscription which it bears (that 
ofa freedman T. Livins Halys) see Mowssen in CIL. 5, 2865. Portraits: RBrckenr, 
Gorlitzer Philol.- Vers, 1990, 


® 


3. Liv. 4, 20, 7 hoc ego cum Augustum Caesarem (see n.d) . . . xe ipsum 
\legivse audissem, Tac. ann. 4,34 7. Livius . .. Cn. Pompeium tantis laudibus tulit 
Nut Pompeianum eum Augustus appellaret ; neque id amicitiae eorum offecit. Scipionem, 
Afranium, hunc ipsum Cassium, hune Brutum nusquam latrones et parricidas, quae 
nunc vocabula imponuntur, saepe ut insignes viros nominal, Cf, Sex. nat. quacst. 
5, 18, 4 quod de Caesare maiore volgo dictitatum est eta T. Livio positum, in incerto 
esse ulrum illum nasci magia reip. profuerit an non nasci, Suet. Claud. 41 historiam 
tn adulescentia hortante T, Lirio . . . seribere adyressus est (Claudius, born ec. 
744/10). GScuwan, de Livio et Timagene hist. script. aemulis, Stuttg. 1834, 


4. Sey. ep, 100, 9 nomina adhue (as a philosophical writer) T. Livium. scripsit 
enim et dialoyos, quos non magis philosophiae adnumerare posais quam historiae, et ex 
professo phitosophiam continentea libros. In the sequel he is associated with Cicero 
and Asinius Pollio (tribus elopuentiasimis), Liv. is also named as a philosophical 
writer in Sex. ep. 46,1 (see § 307, 2). Quint. 10, 1,39 apud Livium in epistola ad 
Silium scripla, legendos Demosthenen atque Ciceronem, tum ita ut quisque Demosthent 
ef Cliceront simillimus, Cf. ib. 2, 5, 20 (quemadmodum Livius praecipit). Hence 
probably also ib. 8, 2,18 (eum iam apud T. Livium inveniam fuisse praeceptorem 
aliquem qui discipulos obscurare quae dicerent inberet), and the quotations of SENECA 
contr, 9, 24, 14 p. 399 K. (on Sallust), and 9, 25, 26 (cf. § 221, 6 in fin.). This son 
of the historian was also an author: Puin. NH. ind. auct. to b. 5, 6 (geography) 
ex . . T. Livio filio—Strange statements by Asgtian (fragm. 83 Herch.) in 
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Suidas v. Kopvotros: 80w ovyypagde "Pwualwy farny, Tiros AlSros, of dcapped wodd cai 
kNewav BSyoua, cal Kopvotros, the latter of whom, being childless and rich, attracted 
a great crowd roy dxpowpdowr. 6 xpdvos 8 . . . kalnddjOea . . . Tov ude 
dvéipnray . . . dowep xexpuppueror Onoavpdy . . rovroy rdv AiStop ete. 


5. His plan: praef.1 a primordio urbis res populi Rom, (= principis terrarum 
populi) perseribere, The author takes refuge a conspectu malorum of the present 
in the ancient splendour of Rome, he intends that his reader should feel per quos 
viros quibusque artibus domi militiaeque et partum et auctum imperium sit and how 
Rome has fallen ad haec tempora quibus nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus.— 
Livy commenced his history between a. 727/27 and 729/25, as 1, 19, 3 (see n. 8) 
Octavian is already entitled Augustus (since 727/27), and though he knows of the 
first (a. 725/29) he is unaware of the second closing of the temple of Janus by him 
(729/25). B. 9 was written before 734/20, b. 28 after 735/19 (28, 12, 12), b. 59 
after 186/18. The latest event which can be shown to have been mentioned by 
Livy is Drusus' death and burial in the winter of 745/9 sq.; it is an idle conjecture 
that Livy intended continuing his work down to the death of Augustus (767/14) 
and completing the number of 150 books, as Livy (who was only 4 years younger 
than Augustus) could not know beforchand the time of Augustus’ death, neither 
if and for how long he would ontlive him, hence he could have formed that plan 
only after the death of Augustus, But Livy himself was at that time 72 years 
old, and had at the most finished book 120 down to 711/43 (see below). He had 
already devoted nearly 40 years of his life to the work, and yet we are to suppose 
that like a thoughtless boy, ignorant of the uncertainty of human life, he would 
set himself the task of chronicling down to the end the whole of Augustus’ over- 
eventful reign of fifty-six years! The single portions (§¢ 257, 11) were, as it seems, 
separately published by the anthor under special titles, hence supplementary cor- 
rections could not be added. Cf. above p. 229 1.9. Books 109-116 in the cod. 
Nazar. of the periochae bear the title belli civilis libri VII, The periocha hbri 
CXXI in the cod. Nazar. is headed: ex lib. CXXI, qui editus post excessum Augusté 
dicitur, The passages quoted in n. 8, aud the opinion of Augustus (n. 3) and 
Asinius Polio presuppose that large portions of the work were then known}; so 
also the introductions to several books (§ 257, 11). See besides PLis. NH. prnef. 16 
T. Lietum =...) quodam volumine sic orsum, satis iam sibi gloriae quacsilum et 
potuisse se desidere, ni animus inquies pasceretur opere. 


6. The work was divided into books, decades etc. see § 257, 11. 


T. The title of the history: Liv. 43, 13, 2 ea pro indignis habere quae in meos 
annales referam., Prix. NH. praef.13 7. Licium . .) .) in historiarum suarum, 
quas repetit ab origine urbis, quodam volumine, According to the Verona palimp- 
sest and other old MSS, of Livy and the periochae and citations in the gram- 
marians, the real title 1s ab urbe condita libri; cf. Liv. 6, 1, 1 quae ab condita urbe 
Roma ad caplam . . .) Romani , . . gessereeto. Cf. the similar title 
of Pliny ($812, 2. 5), Tacitus (§ 338, 1) and Herodian (rijs pera Mapxev Baordelas 
igropay SipXor). 


8. Estimntion by the writer’s contemporaries. Sex. controv. 10, praef. 2 (p. 
459 K) L. Magius, gener T. Livi 2. . cum illum homines non in ipsius honorem 
laudarent, sel in soceri ferrent. Pwix. ep. 2, 3, 8 nunquammne legisti Gaditanum 
quendam Titi Livi nomine gloriaque commotum ad visendum eum ab ultimo terrarum 
orbe venisse statimque ut viderat abisse 2? Cf, Wiknon. ep. 53. In the later Imperial 
period Livy's work was used almost without criticism, and it was also copied and 
epitomised, UKoacex, qua ratione T. Livil annalibus usi sint historici latini 
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atque graeci, Gott. 1861.—Self-confidence of the author: Pury. NH. praef. 16 
(above n. 5 ad fin.). 


9 The extant books treat of Roman history (b. 1-10 first decade) from the 
foundation of the City to the third Samnite war 461/293, then b. 21-45 (the third, 
fourth and half of the fifth decade), from the beginning of the second Punic war (a. 
586/213) to the triumph of Aemilius Paulus over Macedonia (a. 587/167). The 
scanty fragments of the other books may be seen in the editions, e.g. MHerrtz and 
Wrissennorn-MCcter 1881. Cf. MHexrz, de fragmentis T. Livii, Bresl. 1864 II. 
The loss of the Jargest part was no doubt caused by the great extent of the whole 
work (seen. 10 init.). Cf. vanHeuspe, Verslagen ete. 5, 4, 374. 


10. An abridgment of Livy is mentioned already in Marr. 14, 190 Pellibus 
exiguis artatur Livius ingens, quem mea non totum bibliotheca capit (cf, AKigssiine, 
coniectt, I, Greifsw, 1884, v1). The extant periochae (7. Lirt periochae omnium 
Hibrorum in Nazar.) give a dry enumeration of the most important facts together 
with a few hints for the use of the rhetorical) schools, Those of book 186 and 137 
have been accidentally lost, but two of b. 1 are extant. They are commonly 
found in the MSS. of Florus, the best example being in the Palat. 594 (Nazarianus) 
s. IX in Heidelberg (see § 346, 5); their author is unknown. These periochae 
were compiled perhaps in the 4th cent. a.p. from a fuller abridgment of Livy (now 
lest), the same which was used by Orosius (§ 455, 4); see KZanGcemerster on Oros, 
yp. XXV3 on the periochae of Liv. in the Festsechr. of the Karlsruh. Philol.-Vers., 
Freib. 1882, p. 87. An edition of the same by OJans, Lps. 1853. Proposed emen- 
dations by CHa.s, JJ.81, 507. EvLeursen, exercitt. critt., Gott. 1859 Cf. EWorrr- 
ran, die Pericchae des Liv. (especially on interpolations), comment, Mommsen. 
437, In general HNisses, RM. 27,558, FHerver, JJ. i111, 645 and AEussnen ib, 
Sl. ORvosssacu, RhM. 45, 65 (with new collations).—A_ collation of the prodigies 
noted in Livy by Julius Obsequens, see § 416,45 of Livy's fasti in Cassiodorus’ 
chronicle, see § 483, 4. 


11. The MSS. of the first decade bear various subscriptions. At the end 
of all the books therein we read: Victortanus v, ec. emendaham domnis Symmachis ; 
together with this we find at the end of b.6.7 and 8: Nicomachus Flavianus (§ 42h, 
2) ve. TLE pracfect. urbis emendaci apud Heunam ; after b. 3.4 and 5: Nicomachuse 
Derter eve. emendari ad exemplum parentis mei Clementiani, It would seem to re- 
sult from this that Victorianus emended the whole decade, but the two Nicomachi 
only several books each. OJausx, Lpz. SBer. 1851, 835.—Specumens of the writing 
in the four earliest MSS. (the Veron. and Vatican, palimpsests, the Putean. and 
Vindob.) in Momsen, analecta Liv., Lps. 1873. WHerarus, quaestt. crit. et 
palueogr. de vetustiss. codd. Liv., Berl. 1885. Vindiciae Liv. I, Hanau 1589. 


12. For the first decade we possess about thirty MSS., which are divided into 
two equally important classes. Que of these is represented only by the palimpsest 
in the chapter-lbrary at Verona, containing b. 3-5, first published by FBicme, 
RhM. 2 (1825), 336. Ct. AWZumert, de Liv. libr. inscriptione et cod. antiquiss. 
Veron., Berl. 1859. Mousses, T, Livii ab u.e. Libr. II-VI quae supersunt in codice 
rescripto Veronensi descr, et ed., Abh, d. Berl. Ak. 1568, A Wopnric, anall. Liv. de 
cod. veron., Greifsw, 1873, WJuse, de fide ced. Veron. cum recensione Victoriana 
comparati, Gott. 1881.—The other class is the Nicomachean recension (see nu. 11), 
which is best represented by the (now lost) cod. Vorinaciensis and its equal, the 
important Mediceus s. XI (in Florence Laur. 62, 19), Next to this comes the 
Parisinus 5725 (formerly Colbertinus), s. X, Florent. Mare. 326 s. XII, U psaliensis 
8s, XI/XIT and Helinstad. I (on these two MSS., which are very nearly related to 
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each other, see EWHicastrom excerpta Liv., Ups. univers. arsskrift 1874), Vatican. 
3329 s. XI, Paris. 5724s. X (Floriacensis) Paris. 5726 (on this see LDvuvac, rev. de 
phil. 1886, 148) and others. AFricew., Livianorum librorum primae decadis 
emendandae ratio, Ups. 1875; collatio eodicum Liv. atque editt. antiquiss. I 
(b. 1-3), Upsala 1878 (from the Nordisk Tidskr. f, Filol. NF. 5); epilegomena ad 
Liv. 1. I, Ups. Univers. arsskr. 1881. Supplements to this by ORismans, rev. de 
phil. 4, 100. 159. JCornecisses, Munem. 17, 175, 


18. For the third decade also we have a double version: the chief representa- 
tive of the one class is the excellent Paris, 5730 (Puteanus) s. V. (specimens of the 
writing in Mom»srx, anall, (see n. 12) and Zances.-Watrexpacn, exempla codd. 
Latt. t. 19) in uncial writing, which has however unfortunately gaps at beginning 
and end, Cf. EWourr.ix, Herm. 8, 361. PporNotnac, biblioth. de FOrsix1, Par. 
1987, 89. The results of a new collation are given by ALvcns, Herm. 14, 141; cf. 
especially his ed. (n. 16). Copies of this are Vat. Regin. 762s. IX (EWourrciis, 
Phil. 88, 186), also Laur. 68, 20, Paris. 5731 (Colbert.) s. XI and XII (Wotrr.is, 
Herm. 8, 361), and Bainberg. 8, XI (JMeven, Nirnb. 1847 sq. Progr.).—The second 
version, contemporaneous with that of the Puteanus, comes to ns through seven 
leaves of a Turin palimpsest (s. V) for b, 27 and 29; also through the cod, Spirensis 
s. XI, which was used by BRukrnascs in his annotationes before the ed. Frobeniana, 
Bas, 1535, and by SGreiesivs, who brought ont this edition ; 1t is however lost all 
but one leaf (containing 28, 39-41), which was discovered in Munich by KRHaus 
(see Minch. SBer. 1860 2, 580) ; finally through MSS. nearly related to the Spiren- 
sis, especially Harl, 2684, Vatic.-Palat. $76, Londin. (Burn.) 198 and others. 
HW Herrwacex, comment. crit. de Liv. 26, 41, 18-44, 1, Nirnb. 1869. Mosuusen 
and Stuprmunp, anal, Liv, p. 6. 82 (collation of single passages from 82 MSS. of 
the third decade) and esp. the prolegg. of ALtcus in his ed. of b. 26-30 (see n. 16). 
—Cf. also HPenrues, quaest. Liv., Bonn 1863. JHasexmdturr, RhM. 19, 313. 
EWotrruix, Antioch. und Antip. (1972) 87. 95; Herm. 8. 366; JB. 1874/75 1, 740. 
HNout, Herm. 9, 243. FLeo, RhM. 35, 236. ORiemasn, rev. de phil. 6, 198. 


14, The fourth decade rests on Bamberg. s. XI (which contains b. 31-38, 46) 
and the now lost Moguntinus, the readings of which are given in the Mayvence ed. 
of 1518 and the Basle ed. of 1535 (see n. 16), LUkricus, Eos 1 (1864), 44. W 
Werssennonn, de codice Livii Moguntino, Eisenach 1865; de ratione qua Gelenius 
IV Liv. decadem emendaverit, conmmentat. Momimsen. 302. Ona late MS. (of no 
value) at Livgnita see HKrarrert, JJ. 103, 69 and RPrrpse, ib. 211. 


15. What we possess of the fifth decade (b. 41-45) rests on cod, Laurishamien- 
sis (found 1427 in the Benedictine monastry at Lorsch by SGrynacus, see his 
letter to Melanchthon in Haurt's op. 2, 117), now Vindobonensis 15, in uncial 
writing s. V. On the subscriptio s. VIII Jste codex est theuberti (theatberti according 
to Gitiuaven) epi de dorostat (=Wi)k bij Duurstede, near Utrecht) see esp. 
titeraver LL Cf. Knryssic, annott. ad Liv. XLI-XLV ex cod. Vindob. I, 1849, 
Mapvia, de Liv. libr. x1.111 mitio e cod. Vindob, emendando, Copenh, 1852. JVan- 
Len, ZfoG, 5, 249. 17, 307. WHanter, ib. 17, Land esp. MGitiuacen, de cod, Liv. 
vetust. Vindobon., Vienna 1876; Zf6G, 29, 341. Anall. Bollandiana 6, 1 (1887), no. 
+. Specimen of writing in ZaxcememsteR-WaTTeNnacn’s exempla cod. latt. pl. 18 
WHantet, Krit-Vers, 3.5. Dek. des Liv., Wien. SBer. 116, 1888, 


16. Collective editions (cf. Drakexnorcn 15,1,628, Scuweicer, class. Biblio- 
graphie 2, 1,524. Excetmaxn-Pnrevss 2,368 and others), Ed. princeps Rome about 
1469 cura Jo. ALeniensis (without b, 33 and 41-45), supplemented (by 26, 41, 18 
ff.) ed. Ven, 1498 (by Baxtnor. vx Zanis), also (from cod, Mogunt. see n, 14) in the 
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Mayence ed. of 1518 and still more (from the cod. Laurish., see n. 15) by SGrysaevs 
(Basel bei Froben 1531); lastly (from cod, Bamberg. sve n. 14) a. 1616 sq. especially 
by JHornrio. On account of the use of the cod. Spirensis (sce n, 13) and the 
Moguntinus (see n, 14) the ed. by BRutnaxvus and SGrienivs (Basel bei Froben 
1585) is important. Cum scholiis CSiconi1, Ven. 1553.—First critical ed. ex rec. 
IFGronovii, Leid. 1645. 1679 IIT. Most copious collection of materials by A 
Drakexroxcn (cum comm. Dukeri et variorum, cum supplementis JFreinshemii), 
Amsterd. 1738-46 VII; Stuttg. 1820-28 XV. Ed. Bekker and ERascuie (Berl. 182 
sy. If). Critical editions: by CFSAuscuerski, Berl. 1841-16 (only down to b. 23) 
HL JNMapvie and JLUssine (Copenh. 1561 sqq j 41856 sqq.), appar. crit. adi. ed. 
AlLucns, Berl. 1858 (up to the present b. 21-25). Critical editions of portions: 
Livi libri xxvi-xxx, recensuit ALucas, Berl. 1879 (compare A Wonprre, JJ. 12%, 
193},—Liber xxx ad. codd. fid. emend. ed. CFSAcscnersxi, Berl. 1830,—Liber 
xxxit1t ad cod. Bamb. denno ed, JGKreyssia; acced. var. lect. in libris xxx- 
xxxvin ex cod. Bamberg., Meissen 1530, Texts with critical prefaces by WWe1s- 
sexBors and MMéuver, Lps.* 1860, 1881 sqq.. by MHertz (Lps. 1857-64 IV). 
AAINGERLE (still incomplete) Prague 1883 sqyq.—With explanatory Gerinan notes 
by WWeissenxnorn and HJMécrer, Berl. *-* 1867-88 X; by MMC.iee, FLurer- 
nacner, EWorurrcus, HJ Mincer, FFrieversporrr (incomplete), Lpz. 1875 sqq.; by 
MHernacnen, FLutersacuer, TaKvert, GEGeruaar (incomplete), Gotha 1853 sqq. 
— Recent edd. of texts (still incomplete) by HJM .1ex, Berl. 1881 sqq. AFricect, 
Gotha 1882 sqq. (the text with prolegg. ad. Liv. XXII, Gotha 1883, ad Liv. XXIIE, 
Gotha 1885). AZixerrce, Prague 1933 sqq.: see also n, 17. 


17. A large number of school editions of separate portions: eg.; B. 1 by 
JRSvevey, Oxf.? 1876, LPcrser, Dublin 1881. ECoccnia, Turin 1887, B. 2 
HBerener, Lond. 1831. AFricent, Stockholm 1852. B. 2, 3 HMStrruenson, 
Lond.? 1896. B. 4 HMSrerurxsox, Lond. 1890. B. 5 CuSiawons, Lond. 1881. 
LWuiarey, Lond. 1890.) JPrenpsvinte, Lond.” 1890. B. 5-7 ARCtcer and 
PEMatuesos, Lond. 1881. B. 7, 8 FLurersacner, Lpz. 1889-90, B. 21, 22 
AFatosut., Ups. 1871, Stockh, 1880 (with epilegomena, Ups. 1881), EW Fane: and 
HW Hserwaces, Ndrnb,?7 1852, LDDownans, Lond. 1885. WWCares, Lond.® 1889, 
MSDivapace, Lond. 1588-9, B, 21-28 MTTatnam, Lond,? 1889, B, 28 AFaigene, 
Stockh, 1ss#.—B. 21-25 AHanrant, Par.? 1886 II. ORtenann et EBrsorst, Par. 4 
136 IL—B. 23 and 24 by EWFannt. Nurnb. 1840, GCMacautay, Lond? 1588, 
B. 27 HMSreruenson (forthcoming). B, 26-30 ORrraans and THomotce, Par. 1659. 


18. Contributions to the criticism of the text: eg.: JFGronov, observationum 
libri LV, Leid. 15642 and subs. Emendationes Livianae by GLWatcn (Berl. 1815), 
EWFanni (Narnb, 1842), HAKocn (Brandenb. 1860 f), ALvens, Erl. 1681-87 UI 
and especially (the leading work) by JNMapvie (Copenh, 1860, 21877). Emenda- 
tiunculae by SWesexnena in the Tidskr. f. Filol, 1X and X. 1870 sqq. EWotrr.iix, 
livianische Kritik und liv. Sprachgebrauch, Berl, 1564 (esp, on b, 22) and Antioch. 
u. Antip. (1572) 84; Boot, Verslagen en mededeel. IX, Amsterd. 1865 (on B. 21); 
MMocues, z Krit. u. Erkliir., Stendal 1866, 1871. 1888; JJ. 99, 339, 129, 155. 133, 
oo. LViecuaner (Liv. Studien, Vienna 1873 I[), AWonpnrte (see n. 12), Momsen 
and Stupkmunp (analecta Liv., Lps. 1878). JVanrex, Berl. ind. lect. 1876/77. 
A Depenicn, emendatt. Liv. I, Emmerich 1876; JJ. 119, 481. AH away, rev. de 
philol. 1, 36; emendatt. et adnott, ad ‘T. Liv., Par. 1850. ORtemann (B. 23-25), rev. 
de phil. 6, 193, 12, 97. CGConrr, Mnemos, 9, 400, 10, 97. 1138. AMaveruéren, crit. 
studd. Liv., Bainb. 1881, AZingenve (3. Decade), Wien. SBer. 101,555, EGrenaver, 
zum Text des Liv., Wanterth. 1882. CHacatwany,symb.critt.ad Liv. decadem IL], 
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Dessau 1884 and others. JCGBoot, Mnemos. 17, 1. JVanvex, Berl. SBer. 1859, 
1049; Berl. ind. lect, 1890, 


19, Translations by EHeusrnaer (Brunswick 1821 V; Lpz. 1884 Reclam.), OrTxt 
(Munich 1822 sqq. IX), CFKvatner and WTeurre. (Stuttg, ?1854-56 VI), FDGer- 
tacn (Stuttg. 1856 sqq.). Philemon Hottanp, Lond. 1600, B. 21-25, AJCuuncn 
and WJ Bropripr, Lond,? 1890. 


257. If we examine Livy’s work from the point of view of the 
modern historian, we meet with many shortcomings, The author 
has not troubled himself with laborious investigation of the 
sources nor visited the scenes of the events related by him, but 
has generally contented himself with rendering the narratives of 
his predecessors, especially Polybios and the later Roman Anna- 
lists, in an improved and elegant style. He also lacks adequate 
knowledge of political law and most of all of military art and 
discipline, and he even writes without a settled system of chron- 
ology. But these numerous faults are compensated by one great 
virtue, his unquestionable intention of stating the truth, which 
he never violates or withholds against his better knowledge; and 
even where his trifling with history is worst, it 1s veiled and ex- 
cused by the writer’s irresistible charm. His mild nature recoils 
from harshness and sympathises with the oppressed and van- 
quished ; the stalwart characters of the ancient days of Rome are 
worshipped by him with enthusiastic fondness. This warm sym- 
pathy and his versatile talent for description make him as great an 
historical writer as he is insignificant as an historical critic. His 
strength lies in the representation of events, moods and charac- 
ters. He is fond of giving descriptive sketches of his actors by 
attributing speeches to them, in which the writer’s rhetorical 
training appears to the greatest advantage. On the whole, like 
almost all Roman historians, he interests his readers by his rhe- 
torical power and style and by his entertaining and instructive 
presentation of the past, more than by the endeavour to ascertain 
historical fact. Livy's diction lacks severe classicality and even 
polish in details, but is lively, elegant and adapted to every situa- 
tion with unerring tact. Both his contemporaries and posterity 
justly celebrated Livy as the greatest Roman historian. His in- 
tluence extended over the whole of antiquity, and of all the severe 
losses suffered by Roman historical literature, none is sadder than 
the disappearance of the greater part of this work, the product of 
a yare combination of happy gifts and fortunate circumstances, 
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1. Personal avowals of Livy. Praef. 5 ego hoc yuoque laboris praemium petam ut 
me a@ conspectu malorum quae nostra tot per annos vidil aetas tantisper certe, dum 
prica illa tota mente repelo, avertam, omnis ex pers curae quae scribentis animum etst 
non flectere a vero, sollicitum tamen efficere posset, 43, 18, 2 et mihi vetustas res scri- 
benli nescio quo pacto anticus fit animus et quaedam religio tenet quae illi prudentissimi 
virt publice suscipienda censuerint (omens), ea pro indignis habere quae in meos 
annales referam. 


2. Judgments of antiquity. Sen. suas, 6, 21 quoliens magni alicuius viri mors 
ah historicis narrata est, toties fere consummatio tolius vitae et quasi funcbris laudatio 
redditur, hoc . . . T. Livius benignius omnibus magnis viris praestititl, . .. 
ul ext nalura candidissimus omninm magnorum ingeniorum aestimator T. Livius. Sen. 
de ira 1, 20,6 apad disertissimum virum Livium. Puix. NH. praef.16 T. Livium, 
auctorem celeberrimum, Tac. Agr. 10 Livius veterum, Fabius Rusticus recentium 
elaquentissimi auctores, ann. 4, 34 T. Livius, eloguentiae ac fidei praeclarus imprimis. 
Quint. 8, 1,3 in T. Livio, mirae facundiae viro. A very happy criticism ib. 10, 1, 
1OL neque indiynetur sibi Herodotus aequari T. Livium, cum in narrando mirae 
iucunditatis clarissimigue candoris tum in coutionibus supra quam enarrari potest 
eloyuentem; ita quae dicuntur omnia cum rebus tum personis accommodata sunt. 
affectus quidem praeci pueque eos qui sunt dulciores, ul parcissime dicam, nemo histori- 
corum commendacitt magis; ib. 82 neque illa Sallustiana brevitas . . . neque illa 
Livti lactea ubertas, 2, 5,19 ego candidissimum quemque (writer) ef maxime ex posi- 
tum velim, ul Livium a pueris magis quam Sallustium, But Caligula (Suet. Cal. 34) 
ut verbosum in historia neglegentemque car pebat (T. Lirium). 


8. Modern opinions on Livy as an historian: Nrescur, rom. Geschichte 1, 3. 
2, 609; Vortrige iiber RG. 1, 45; and other writers on (early) Roman history, e.g. 
ScHweEo er (1, 103. 2, 10) and GCLewis (on the credibility of early Roman history 
ete. 1, 51. ch. 7, § 3. 4.); cf. also the introductions to recent editions (n. 16) eg. by 
Werssensorx, Hentz and others. HU aicr, antike Historiographie 120, FDGer- 
tac, Geschichtschr. d. Romer 133. Momasex, Herm, 5, 270, HNissex, RhM. 27, 
4393 ital, Landeskunde, Berl, 1833, 21 and many others. Cf. also § 256, 1. 


4, Political views of Livy (see FXFrtur, Constance 1851), Livy is no political 
partisan; this would not agree with his romantic, idealistic and sympathetic 
nature. Nor does his mild temper admit of party-hatred. But he has his strong 
antipathies. All violence, rant, and harshness are disagreeable to him, wherever 
he may meet with them; hence he dislikes App. Claudius as much as C, Terentius 
Varro, C. Flaminius or the impatient tribunes of the people; even Scipio the Elder 
is not quite orderly enough for him. His admiration is must sincere for Romans 
of the old style, such as Cincinnatus, Papirius Cursor, Camillus, Sex. Tempanius, 
P. Decius, Fabius Cunctator; in a case of party-strife he is always on the side of 
moderation, reasonableness and conciliation. He is most averse to the mob, which 
he frequently lashes for its want of sense and honour, and for its licentiousness 
(e.g. 23, 2. 24, 25,8, 31,34. 44). His aversion to it leads to his unfairly placing on 
a par the plebs of the Civil War with the mob of his own time; this is at once an 
evidence of his want of penetration in regard to the political development of Rome. 
EHeypesreicu, Liv. u. die rom. Plebs, Berl. 1862. But in ancient Rome he sees 
his ideal realised, and romanus accordingly signifies in his language al] that is noble 
(e.g. 1, 58, 4. 5, 28, 3. 5, 86, 1. 5, 38,5. 22, 57, 6. 25, 36 extr. Cf. § 1,2). He thus 
involuntarily appears partial in favour of Rome, and unjust to her enemies; see 
Weissexponn's introd. p. 749. Compared with those palmy days, his own period 
appears to him depraved, and many times he mourns the loss of ancient pwdor 
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simplicitas, modestia, aequitas, altitudo animi and especially of pietas. On the other 
hand, neglegentia deum, omnis divini humanique moris characterises the time in his 
eves. This sentimental mode of viewing things renders him not only eloquent, but 
also courageous; cf. 7, 40, 2 nondum erant tam fortes ad sanguinem cicilem, nec 
practer externa noveraut bella, ultimague rabies secessio ab suis habebatur, 


5. Livy's piety is altogether of a pantheistic colour. Man, conscious of his 
littleness and weakness, must be meek, watch the manifestations of divine sway, 
honour the deity and beware of ever sinning against it. Hence arises also Livy's 
fatalism, which is chiefly conspicuous in the first decade, in the absence of a clear 
purception of a reasonable co-ordination of things, eg. 1, 42, 2 nee rupit tamen 
fati necessitatem humanis consiliis, 5, 87, 1 adco obcaecat animos fortuna, ubii vim 
suam ingruentem refringi non volt. 8, 24,4 ut ferme sugiendo in media fata ruitur. 
25, 6, 4 nulla providentia fatum imminens moreri poluit. Another passage is some- 
what rationalistic, 8,7, woref serocem animum iuvenis seu tra seu... pucdor 
seu inexsuperabilis vis fati, Cf. 3,8, 1. Here we should also mention his belief in 
iniracles (which from a. 536/218 he chronicles regularly); cf. 27, 23,6 in capita 
consulum rep. incolumi exitiabilis prrodigiorum eventus vertit. 48, 13, 1 non sun 
nescius ab eadem neglegentia qua nihil deos portendere volgo nunc credant neque 
nuntiari admodum alla prodigia iu publicum neque in annales referri. Some limita- 
tions 3, 5,14. 5, 21,9. 24, 10, 6. 27, 23, 2—Qceck, Beitr, z. Charakt. des Liv., 1 Son- 
dersh. 1847. OFauricius, zur religidsen Anschauungsweise des Liv., Konigsb. 
1865. 

6. Limitation of his historical subject-matter. 33, 20 extr. non operae est per- 
sequi ut quaeque acta in his locis sint, cum ad ea quae propria romani belli sunt vir 
suficiam. In nearly the same words he says 41, 25 extr. 39, 48,6 cuius belli et 
causay et ordinem si expromere velim immemor sim proposilt, quo statui non ultra 
alttingere externa nisi qua romanis cohaerent rebus. Cf. 8, 24,18. 29, 20, 5 (excedere 
paululum), 35, 40, 1. The chronology he adopts is the pontifical, according to 
which the foundation of Rome took place in Ol. 7, 2=750 nc. 


7. The aesthetical view which Livy takes of his subject-matter is characterise] 
by his repeated expressions piget scribere, enumerare ete. (e.g. 10, 15, 7. 10, 31, 15. 
26, 49), also by such expressions as 27, 37 (§ U4, 7). Of the two motives distin- 
guished by him praef. 2 (dum novi semper scriptores aut in rebus certius aliquid 
allaturos se aut scribendi arte rudem cvelustatem superaturos credunt) he has certainly 
been influenced by the second. 


8. Authorities. Livy with his imaginative temperament and rhetorical] 
training could uot bring to bear on the historical work of his predecessors a 
thorough inethodical criticism, nor could it ever have been his intention to do so, 
considering the plan of his work, which was calculated for a wide circleof readers. 
He was therefore not very particular in the choice of his authorities, contented 
himself for the period concerned with a few (and not always the best) sources, and 
only incidentally recognised others. He did not attempt to avail himself of orig- 
inal historical documents (inscriptions, public records, etc,), and does net appear 
to have used even the annales pontificun (§ 76, 5). He does not seem to have had 
regular recourse to any one of the early historians, not even to Fabius Pictor (see 
§ 116, 2) nor Piso (§ 132, 4), but contents himself with comparing authors of a later 
period, such as Valerius Antias (§ 155, 3), Licintus Macer (§ 156, 6), Claudius Quad- 
rigarius (§ 155, 1), Cuelins Antipater (§ 137, 6), his chief authority for the war 
with Hannibal, and Aelius Tubero (§ 208, 1). Only nt a later time did he begin 
to estimate Antias more justly, see § 155, 3. Livy did net turn to account Cato's 
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origines until the fourth decade, for the description of Cato’s own career. He 
neither used Dionysios of Halicarnassus, nor was he used by the latter, but both 
probably drew from the same sources. Cf, CPeter, Phil. 33, 572; RhM. 29, 513; 
zur Krit. d. Quellen der alteren rém. Gesch. (Halle, 1879) 82. On the other hand 
Polybios is one of his principal authorities. From his cold expression (haud sper- 
nendus auctor, P, is here first mentioned) it might indeed be supposed that Livy 
undervalued Poly bios; but it is obvious that in the fourth and tifth decade, in the 
narrative of the wars of the Romans in the East, he translates him almost word for 
word, now abridging, now amplifying him (33.10, 10 nos Polybium seculi sumus, non 
incertum auctoremcum omnium romanarum rerumtum praecipue in Graecia gestarum’. 
But he shrank from openly confessing hiinself to be indebted chiefly to a Greek, 
Bysides it is even now a moot point from what epoch Livy begins to use him: it is 
most likely however that from the Hannibalian war (beg, b. 21) Livy compared 
Poly bios, whose work begins with an account of that war, together with Coelins 
and others (perhaps at first only iu an abridgment ? See OHirscneriy, Zf5G. 2k, 
801; cf. above § 210, 8).—It is hardly likely that Livy made use of Ennius himself, 
but more probable that in his account of the earliest period much of Ennius’ work 
has been introduced through the medium of the annalists whoin he consulted. Cf. 
§ 101, 3 ad fin. EZarncxe, commentatt. Ribbeck. 274.—In regard to his use of the 
authorities the details must, for the moat part, remain uncertain, inasmuch as 
those authorities have been almost entirely lost. Comparatively little evidence of 
any value has been brought to light by the over-zealous research of the last ten 
years in this field. 


FLacnruany, de fontibus historiarum T. Livii, Gott. 1821 sq. I. CPerer, d. 
Verh. d. Liv. u. Dion, Hal. zu einander u. zu d. dlteren Annalisten, Anclam 1533 
(cf. above). LKusservine (§ 37, 6). HPeren, hist. rell. 1, exxxix. cxevin. coxxv. 
ecexii, ceextvinn EWotrrtin, Antioch. u. Antip, (1872) 22; cf. his ed. of b. 21, 
p. xiv.—KWwNirzscu, Quellenanalyse von Liv. 2, 1-4, 8 and Dion. Hal. 5, 1-11, 68 
in his Rim, Annalistik (1873) 11. HVircx, d. Quellen d. Liv. (2, 1-83) u. Dionys. 
fur d. alteste Gesch. der rom. Rep., Strassb. 1877. ELtsnenr, de Liv. libri IV 
fontt., Giessen 1872. EHevpenreicn, Fabius Pictor u. Liv., Freiberg 1878, 
GKursoer, de Liv. 1. X fontt., Lpz. 1884.—JNeciina, de belli punici primi scrip- 
torum foutibus, Gott, 1873.—Tu Lucas, qua ratione Liv. usus est opere Polybiano, I 
Glogau 1854. Micnaec, in wie weit hat L. den Pol. als Hauptquelle benitzt, Tor- 
gau 1859. LTicomasns, qua rat. L. (in b. 31-45) Polybio usus sit, I Bonn 1560; 
quo libro Liv. Polybio uti coeperit. JJ. 53, 844. CPerer, Liv. u. Pol., tb. d. 
Quellen des 21, u. 22. B. des Liv., Halle 1563. W Muicuaet, qua ratione L. in decade 
If] Polybio usus sit, Bonn 1867. CFoucisca, d. Benutzung des Pol. in B. 21 u. 22 
des Liv., Pforzh. 1834. MPossrr, quibus auctoribus in bello Hannibalico enarran- 
do usus sit Dio Cassius, symbola ad cognoscendaim rationein quae inter Liv, et Pol. 
lntercedat, Bonn 1574.) FFureprnsvorrr, Liv. et Pol. Scipionis rerum scriptores, 
Gott, 1469; das 26. B. des Liv., Marienb. 1874. KK essirr, secundum quos auctorcs 
Liv. res a Scipione inaiore in Africa gestas narraverit, Marb. 1877. CBorrcnen, de 
Liv. 1. XXI et XXII fontibus, Konigsb. 1567; d. Quellen d. Liv, im 21, u. 22. B., 
JJ. Suppl. 5,353. OHirscurs:p, Zf0G. 28, 801, FLurenracuenr, de foutt. 1. XXI 
et XXII, Strassb. 1875. AVourtmer, unde belli punici secundi scriptores sua hau- 
serint (Gott. 1872) 44; d. Quellen der 3, Dekade des Liv., Diiren 1881. LKecven, 
der 2. pun. Krieg u. s. Quellen, Marb. 1875; RhM. 29, 85 OGuicsert, Rom u. 
Karthago (Lpz. 1876) 10. WPirecow, Forschungen z, 3. Dekade des Liv., 
Petersb. 1878 (Russ,). WSisauix, Chronologie der Belagerung von Sagunt, Lpz. 
1678; RAL 8s, 348. GEuecuaar, Pol. u. Liv. iber den Krieg der J. 218-217, JJ. 
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Suppl. 10, 471. OSerck, Herm. 8, 152. HJMttcer, die Schlacht an der Trebia, 
Berl, 1867. EM@t ver, noch einmal die Schlacht an der Trebia, Conitz 1876. 
HHessei.partn, de pugna Cannensi, Gott. 1874; hist.-krit. Unterss. im Bereiche der 
3, Dekade des Liv., Lippstadt 1882. JBStcrm, quae ratio inter Liv. decadem ITI 
et Coelii Antip. historias intercedat, Warzb. 1883 (compare LBaver, phil. Rundsch, 
1834, 1578). TuZircinsxs, d. letzten Jahre des 2. pun. Kriegs, Lpz. 1850.—HNissxs, 
krit. Unterss. fiber die Quellen der 4. und 5. Dekade des L., Berl. 1863. GFUscrn, 
die rom, Quellen des L. in der 4. u. 5. Dekade, Phil. Suppl. 3, 2,8.—WHerwracn, 
quid et quantum Cassius Dio libro XL and 1. XLVIT (a, 700/54-712/42) e Livio 
desumpserit, Bonn 1878 HHessernarta, Unterss.? z. 3. Dek. des Liv., Halle 1580. 
AvBreska, Quellenunterss, im 21.-23, B., Berl. 1889. 


9, Livy's standard of historical criticism. Whenever his predecessors agree, 
a matter must be very improbable in itself (cf. 5, 21, 8sq. 6, 12. 2 sqq.) if Livy is 
to doubt it. Things agreed upon by his anthorities he generally considers true, 
and thus only renders the ordinary tradition, If his predecessors disagree, he fre- 
quently abstains from deciding himself, or he combines their views (WO certs, 
1 renivae 55. 47. 74), or pronounces for the majority or the earliest and least sus- 
{ peeted witness, sometimes also for the more jutrinsically probable account, bat 
\ often for the one more favourable to the Romans (e.g. 7, 27, 9. 10, 89) or the nest 
charitable (e.g. 4, 29,6. 6.35, 10. 8,18, 2) or the most impressive (¢.g. 7, 39 $44. 19, 
'37, 21, 46,10, 26, 15), or merely adopts a mediating account (e.g. 26, 4%. 6). Es- 
pecially in the earlier period his judgment frequently wavers; ef. 5,21, 9, én redss 
fam antiquis si quae similia veri sint pro veris accipiantur satis habeam. In this part 
he frequently declares himself incompetent to decide, But elsewhere also he is 
fond of choosing this solution, partly from defective stndy of his authorities or 
owing to his shallow estimation of the controverted points, partly from his natural 
diffidence and trustfulness. This is carried so far that he does not even profit by 
some very disagreeable lessons. Though his experience with Valerius Antins ought 
to have taught him to beware of high numbers in the accounts of battles, he still 
does not hesitate (37,44) in stating about 51,000 killed and even (27, 49) 56,000. 
Such instances show his want of practical discernment. As concerns his modesty, 
we may refer e.g. to 29, 14,9, id . . . sieut proditum a prorimis memoriae tem- 
porum illorum scriptoribus libens posteris traderem, ita meas opiniones conieclando 
rem vefustate obrutam non interponam, He frequently lets his own preferences 
decide whether a thing is true or has not taken place (FLacumans 11. 2,69). But 
he tries to exclude some of the more flagrant inventions of Roman national vanity 
(Worrriin, Antioch. 22. 36. 39, 4D), 


10, His dependence on his authorities and a certain inadvertence—which may 
be easily explained in sc extensive a work,—partly also the successive elaboration 
and publication of detached pieces, have caused many errors in details, repetitions, 
contradictions, omissions, mistakes, erroneous translations etc. Instances are 
given in Weissennorn's introduction 742. Cf. besides JScenmipt, Herm. 16,155. In 
consequence of all this, Livy as a historical authority should be used, especially on 
the earliest time, only with much caution, though his personal intention to state 
the truth cannot be questioned. Treatises de fide Livii (omitting those which are 
antiquated) by CKuuse (Lps. 1812. 11) and Bacawer (Liv. antiquiss. rerum rom. 
hist. ete., Paderborn 1863), TuStapve, die Schlachtenschilderungen in L. erster 
Dekade, Jena 1873. JMaisstat, Annibal en Gaule (Par. 1874) 308. 


11. Division and plan of the work: Livy divided his work first into books; 10, 
81, 10 Samnitium bella quae continua per quartum tam volumen (= b. 7-10) agimus. 
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6,1. 1 quinque Nbris exposui. 21,1, 1 cum in mentem cenit LNT] annos . . . aeque 
muita volumina (that is 15 books) occupasse mihi quam ete. The gigantic subject 
next fell into large sections (cf. 21, 1,1 pertes singulae tanti operi«), e.g. the varliest 
period down to the Punic wars (b. 1-15 with the sub-divisions: Rome down to the 
capture by the Gauls b. 1-5, the remainder 6-15; b. 6 has a separate preface); the 
Punic wars (b. 16-30, with the sub-division: first Punic war b, 16-20, second Punic 
war b. 21-30; b. 21 with a preface); the Macedonian wars (b. 31-15; b. 31 witha 
preface, in three sub-divisions of 5 books each ; war with Philippos ; Syro-Avtohan 
war, War with Perseus) etc. There was also, as may be seen from the examples 
quoted and others (b. 17 opens with the plans of Livins Drusus and the Social war; 
in b. 80 we have the death of Marius, in b. 90 that of Sulla), a systematical internal 
arrangement by decades or half-decades, or rather decades-and-a-half. At the close 
of antiquity, the division in decades was taken by the copyists as the basis of the 
work. The earliest mention of this known to us occurs in Pope Gelasius’ epist. ad 
Andromachum (Mansi, concil. 7, 197} Lupercalia propter quid tnstiluta sunt... 
Livius secunda decade loguitur. But the recension of Victorianus (§ 256, 11) proves 
this arrangement to be of earlier date.—Livy himself in the progress of his work 
and especially in the description of his own life-time (from b. 109; cf. Serv. Aen. 
1,873 Licius ex annalibus et historia constat; cf. § 37,3) did not carry out this ar- 
rangement by decades: in b. 100. 110. 120, 130. 140 there is evidently no division 
(nor does any, according to H Nissen 1.1, occur in b, 10, 50. 606. 89). On the other 
hand cf. b. 109-116 sbelli civilis libri VILL above § 256,5. EWo.rr.isx, Phil. 33, 
189, HNissex, RhM. 27, 589. In detail Livy’s work resembles that of the annal- 
ists not only because in describing events it follows in the main a chronological 
order, but also because it devotes a comparatively short spuce to the most remote 
past, and gradually expands as it approaches the better known periods ($ 37 and 
116). B. 1-30 comprises 3550 years, b. 31-68 10U years, b. 69-105 50 years, Jastly 
b. 109-142 (beginning with 701/53) 42 years. 


12. A means of portraying character frequently and successfully employed by 
Livy is that of speeches, which he interposes in order to give a sinulacrum of a 
vertain person-¢45, 20, 3) or to indicate the motives of the actors (e.g. 8, 7, cf. 3, 47, 
5), and which for this reason have so little pretension to historical truth (in hance 
sententiam loculum accipto 3, 67, 1) as not even to shun anachrouisins (¢.¢. 5, 4, 12) 
or to attempt to imitate the style of the time. But they are generally a very 
faithful reflection of the character or position of the speaker; cf. eg. 7,34. In 
some instances we are still able to trace in what manner Livy rhetorically en- 
larges upon the brief hints of a predecessor, cf. Porys. 3, 64 with Liv. 21, 4054. 
OKout, Zweck u. Bedeutung der liv. Reden, Barmen 1672, FFrieversvorer, de 
oratt. operi Liv. insertarum origine et natura I, Tilsit L886. Livy’s speeches were 
(like those of Sallust § 205, 4) disseminated in s*parate editions (see § 819,6). On 
the rhetorical character of the history of Livy sce HTaise, essai sur Tite-Live, 
Paris > 188s. 


13. Livy's relation is characterised by a certain rotundity and easy fulness, 
bke that of Herodotos (cf. Quintintay above n. 2), so as to become really prolix 
in soine parts. Quinr. 8, 3, 53 vilanda paxpodoyla, i.e. longior quam oportel sermo, ut 
apud T, Liviwn, Cf. Cuaris,GI. 1,271 with the parallel passages there indicated and 
MHearrz, prolusio (§ 256, 1) not. 77, This quality also reminds us of the manner 
of Cicero, whom Livy innitated (see § 256, 4) and approached nore closely than any 
other Roman prose-writer. Though his (rhetorical) art is conspicuous throughout 
his work, it never becomes artifice or want of naturalness, Livy’s remarkabl+ 
power of realising the nwtives of a certain situation lends also to his descriptions 
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the colouring suitable to the occasion. Only the description of the earliest period 
(the first third of b.1) is meagre: here (and at the beginning of b. 2) Livy at- 
tempts with very little success to establish internal connections and proofs, In 
dealing with such obscure times and personages, little effect could be produced 
with the psychological colouring which elsewhere constitutes one of Livy’s strong 
points. Otherwise he succesds in describing public feeling (e.g. 8, 7, 20 33. 9, 2, 10! 


44. 5 sq. 83, 32) as well us external events (e.g. 5, 39 sqq. 21, 58. 28, 27, 6 sy. 24, 26) ' 


with the utmost vividness, The most brilliant description in the extant books is 
that of the war with Hannibal. We are unfortunately precluded from forming 
tn opinion of just those portions of the narrative where the writer’s increased in- 


al 


terest iu his subject-matter led him into greater detail (n. 11), Here Livy’s talent | 


fer skilful and vivid narrative and description must have found a specially con- 
genial field. ’ 

11. Livy's diction is intentionally (§ 256, 4) classical, and it certainly np- 
proaches the standard of classicality far more closely than Quintilian or Tacitus 
in his youthful Ciceronian work, But even in Livy numerous poetical phruses 
betray the approach of the silver age (haec ubi dicta dedit after Vergil; ubi Mars 
ext atrocissimus ; ad arma consternatum esse; cogitationibus animum volulare; ad- 
rersa montium ; stupens animi; laeta pascua etc.), a8 does also a certain fondness for 
strong expressions (e.g. alfonilus, ingens etc.). He uses by preference Vergilian 
phraseology. It may have been his employment of words which sometimes ap- 
peared strange to those who were accustomed to the sermo urbanus, Quint. 1, 5, 
> peregrina (verba) ex omnibus, prope dixerim, gentibus .. . venerunt; .. . quenad- 
modum Pollio (see § 221, 6) deprehendit in Livio patavinitatem, Cf. ib. 8,1, 2 ut xint 
(verba) quam minime peregrina et externa, (3) et in T. Livio, mirae facundiae viro, 
putat inesse Pollio Asinius quandam patavinitatem. DGMomnor, de patavinitate 
Liviana, Kil. 1685 (also in Drakexnonca’s Livy 15, 1, 50). CGWirpemany, de 
patavinitate Livii, Gorlitz 1848-54 III. Cf. MHaurt, op. 2, 69. HJMO ier, 
Z{GW. 41, Jahresber. 25.—In ppint of diction it is noticeable that the style, which 
in the first book is still fluctuating, becomes more settled and conformable to rule 
as the work progresses. EWocrriiy, livianische Kritik und livianischer Sprachge- 
brauch (Berl. 1864) 29, cf. Antioch. u. Antip. (1872) 84. 


15, Literature on the languageof Livy: AWErsest1, glossarium Livianum, 
edd. GHScuirer et [TuKurrvssia, Lpz. 1827, Chief work: ORirmmann, études sur 
Ja langue et la grammaire de Tite-Live, Par. 21884 (epitomised in Ritmann’s edd. 
of b. 21 and 22: sce § 256, 17), LKtanast, d. Hauptpunkte der Jivian, Syntax, 
Ber), 21872. EWocrr.in (see n. 14), EBatras, d. Phraseologie des Liv., Posen 
1885. Waeissennorn’s introduction to his Berlin edition 768. GQueck, Beitrage 
x. Charakt. des Liv, If: Die Darstellung des L., Sondersh, 1858. GHi-pxksuanp, 
uber einige Abweichungen im Sprachgebr. des Cic. Caea. Liv, usw., Dortm. 1554; 
specimina lexici Liviani, Dortmund 1857, 68 II; Beitr. 2 Sprachgebr. des L., 
Dortm, 1-65, FF¢Gxer (who intends to publish a lex. Liv, founded on Hilde- 
brand's work), specimen lex. Liv., Nienburg 1888.—EKrau, spec, grammaticae 
Liv., Insterb. 1859. CEGtrnuina, de T. Livii oratione, I] de usu verborum sim- 
plicium, Lauban 1867, I] de participiis, Liegnitz 1872. LApuian, das Part. Praes, 
Pass. (in Liv.), Grossglogau 1875. M Wenaxr, zum Gebr. der Partizipien bei Liv., 
Seitenstetten 1882. MMiircern, zum Sprachgebr. d. L., I baud, haudquaquam, 
Stendal 1877. GRuicuter, Beitr. z. Gebr. des Zahlworts iin Lat., I Livius, Oldenb. 
1880. JEE:cespt, de pracpos. a cum nominibus urbium iunctae ap, Liv. maxiine 
usu, Kénigsb. 1848, Hower, de praepos. pg usu ap. Liv., Grimma 1547. GWuuscn, 
de praepos. rer usu Liv., Halle 1880. PGLytu, de usu praepos. rex ap. Liv. elusque 
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aliquot synonymarum, Visboae 1883. Kceine, de genetivi usu Liv., I Cleves 1865. 
Louesz, der Dativ. d. Bestimmung bei L., bes. der Dativ. Gerundivi, Meldorf 1871. 
74 II. RJonas, de Gebr. der vv. frequentativa u. intensiva bei Liv., Posen 
1884. ALensanx, de vv. compositis ap. Sall. Caes. Liv. Tac. I, Lsobschiitz 1584. 
EWeseser, de quibusd. Liv. orationis proprietatibus, Coblenz 1854; de periodorum 
Liv. proprietatibus, Fulda 1860. W Kaeser, see § 177, 3. Whanativs, see § 198, 
12. Kerrizxer, de propria orationis Liv. indole proprio maxime adiectivorum usu, 
Hadamar 1844. Esovent, d. attributive Gebrauch adverbialer Bstimmungen bei 
L., Aschaff-ub, 1866. GCnrner, die Formen der Hypothesis aus Liv., Bromb. 1871. 
Scusipr, de temporum historicorum ap. L. usu, Demmin 1874. JNMapvia, die 
syntaktischen Mittel der Sprache, . . . bei Liv., kl. philol. Schr. (Lpz. 1875) 356. 
FWHotcrze, de syntaxi Liv. dispertieuda et ordinanda, Naumb. 1881. HJM@utre, 
-kque bei Livius, RhM. 43, 687. AMAScumpt, zur liv. Lexicographie, Baden 
b/Wien 1888. Waidhofen a. Th. 1899 II. AFcoxga, Liv. b. 21-23, grammatisch 
untersucht, Berl. 1888; Lexicon Livianum, Lps. 1889 sq. GWotscn, de verbis 
cum pracpos. rer compos. ap. Liv. I, Barmen 1889. AKoseruiy, de participiorum 


usu Liv., Erl. 1890, _ 


258. About the same time as Livy and as it were to supple- 
ment his history, Pompeius Trogus wrote his Universal 
History, Historiae Philippicae, in 44 books, beginning with Ninus 
and extending to the writer’s own time, from a Greek source 
(probably Timagenes); it was composed in a lively style and 
classical diction and was also more rich in material and less 
rhetorical than Livy. We know the work chiefly through the 
abridgment of Justinus. Besides his historical work, Trogus 
wrote also on zoology and botany, after the best authorities, 
Aristotle and Theophrastos. 


1, Ivstin, 43, 5, iL in postremo libro Trogus maiores suos a Vocontiis originem 
ducere, acum suum Trogun Pompeium Sertoriano bello civitatem a Cr. Pompeio per- 
cepisse dicit, patruum Mithridatico bello turmas sub eodem Pompeio duxisse, patrem 
quoque sub C', Caesare militasse epistularumyue et legationum, simul et anuli curam 
habuisse. His grandfather's name may, therefore, have been Cn. Pomp, Tr.; the 
inference drawn frum an inscription from Vaison (CIL. 12, 1871) that his patruus 
was called Q. is very doubtful; his father was probably the Cn. Pompeius whom 
Caesar b. g. 5, 36 mentions as an interpreter employed by himself a. 700/54; 
whence it becomes probable that the historian had also the praenomen of Cn. 
JBscxen, Phil. 7, 389, Cf. KNipesrepey, op.411.—LEHatisers, de Trogo Pompzio, 
Par. 156. 

2. Cuants, GL. 1, 102, 10 Valgius et Verrius ct Trogus de animalibus. ib. 137, 9 
Trogum de animalibus libro X. A longer quotation from this ( Trogus, et ipse auctor 
e severissimis) in Pun. NH. 11, 275. All the fragments are literally translated— 
not without errors—from Aristotle's hist. anim. Ptixy mentions Trozus in his 
ind, auct. to b. 7-11 (mankind and animals), 12-18 (trees and agriculture). 31 
(medicinae ex aquatilibus) and quotes him repeatedly in his work. According to 
this Trogus would appear to have ulso written a treatise de plantis, and it was prob- 
ably (as is shown by the quotation in Pirin. NH. 17, 58) based on Theophrastos. 
AGurscumip, JJ. Suppl. 2, 180; RhM. 87, 5438. TuBunr, de halieut. Ovid. 136. 
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3. His principal work is the 44 books historiarum philippicarum,a universal 
history with special reference to geography (hence the MSS. are entitled Historiac 
Philippicae et totius mundi origines et terrae situs), written in the digressive manner 
of Theopompos, and skilfully planned, so that the history of Macedonia and the 
successors of Alexander the Great furnished the theme for the narrative, while 
Roman history, with the exception of the regal period, which in Trogus’ opinion 
was best to be derived from Greek sources (it is added in b. 43), was systematically 
excluded (cf. praef. 1), B. 1-6 gives as an introduction the history of Asia and 
Hellas. The latest fact mentioned in the work is the recovery of the standards 
taken by the Parthians a. 734/20 (42, 5, 11). AvGutscump conjectures that 42, 4. 
16 (Parthiae, in qua tam quasi sollemne est reyes parricidas haberi) was meant in 
reference to the murder of Phraates IV by his son Phraatakes (Oct. 8 s.c. at latest). 
The lively style of the work is frequently conspicuous even in Justinus’ abridg- 
ment, Justinus praef. 1 calls him vir priscae eloquentiae ; cf, Vorisc. Prob. 2, 7 ul 
non Sallustios, Livios, Tacitos, Trogos atque omnes disertixsimos imitarer vires. Sober 
judgment and strict principle seem to be indicated in Tustin. 88, 8, 11 quam (ora- 
tionem) obliquam Pompeius Trogus exposuitl (cf. Iust. 28,2. 38, 4-7), quoniam in Lirio 
et in Sallustio reprehendit quod contiones directas pro sua ratione (thus WOLFFLIN 
reads: the MSS. have pro sua oratione; Gurscumip reads perversa ratione) operi suo 
inserendo lgrtanioe modum excesserint, He referred to his contemporary Vergil; see 
Serv. ad Aen. 6, 783 de hoe loco et Trogus et Probus quaerunt, Trogus' diction also 
appears to be coliaidevaibly influenced by Vergil. ASonxy, RhM. 41,473. He 
imitated Sallust. JSevice, svmb. ad hist. libr. Sall. [: de studiis in Sallustio a 
Trogo et Iustino collocatis, Bresl. 1882.—Hugo de Fleury (Ecclesiastical History ; 
abbot of Canterbury from 1091?) and from him the chronicler Roger Wendover 
and from him again Matthew of Westininster, Flores Histor. (ed. 1570) 1, 81 (see 
AvGutscumip [n. 5) p. 260, Rerrrerscneip’s Suetonius p. 382 and especially FRtat, 
die Verbieitung Justins p. 25): anno divinae incarnationis nono, Caesare Augusto 
smperit suit LIum agente annum (7162/9 a.v.), Trogus Pompeius chronica sua terminavit 

Romanorum remp. . . «. ab initio usque ad praesens tempus prosequitur. 
Radutfus de Diceto, de viris illustr. (of a. 1210, from unknown but good sources) : 
Trogus Pompetus atempore Nini regis Assyriorum usque ad annum XXIXum Hyrcant 
principis Iudacorum chronica sua digessit (Rtut, 1.1. p. 32). 


4. AvGerscumip in the lt. Centrabl. 1872, 659 has conjectured with much 
probability nnd developed the theory in RhM. 87, 548 that Trogus’ historiae Philip- 
picae is a version of a Greek historical work (by Tiinagenes). He considers that a 
Roman is not to be credited with having originated such a unique piece of literary 
mosaic, carried out with such constant recourse to original sources, and such con- 
scientious accuracy. Cf. also Momsen, Herm. 16,619. Among the sources of the 
Greek original are Theopompos’ @:\Aurmed (on which Trogus founded himself also 
for the title of his work), Ephoros, Timaios, Kleitarchos, Polybios (H Nissen, krit. 
Unters. 305), Poseidonios, Deinon and others. AHDLHrexes, de Trogi fontibus, in 
the commentt. soc, Gotting, 15 (1804), 185 (repeated in Frotscner's ed.). CRatx, 
de Clitareho Diodori Curtii Iustini auctore, Bonn 1868, HWotrreartes, de Ephori 
et Dinonis historiis a Tr. expressis, Bonn 1868. WFrickr, d. Quellen des Plut. im 
Alkib. (Lpz. 1869) 71. GRicarer, de fontibus ad Gelonis hist., Gott. 1873. PNarorp, 
see § 198, 11. LGescuwanptner, quibus fontt. Tr. in rebus successorum Alex. M. 
usus sit, Halle 1878. LHonzarren (see § 198,11) 47. JHeixz, Justin als Quelle 
zur Gesch. des Cyrus, Sigmar. 1879. RKGHtEr, see § 292, 3. AEnsayy, d. Quellen 
des Tr. fardie Griech. and sicilische Gesch., Dorpat 1880. ONrcuavs, die Quellend. 
Tr. in d. pers. Gesch., Hohenstein 1882-86 1V. ABisevsé, Quellen deg Tr. im 3. 
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Perserzug, Rost. 1888.—HCrous, de Trogi ap. antiquos auctoritate, Strassb. 1882 
(diss. Argentor. 7, 1). 


5, Our knowledge of Trogus’ historical work is derived partly from the 
prologi (tables of contents) of all the books, partly from the abridgment of Jus- 
tinus, who in his praefatio says: Trogus Pompeius graccas et totius historias orbis 
latino sermone composuit, .. . cuius libris omnium sacculorum, regum, nalionum popu- 
lorumque res gestae continentur, ...¢a omnia Pompeius divisa temporibus et serie 
rerum digesta composuit, horum igitur XLIV columinum (nam lotidem edidit) per 
ottaum quo in urbe versabamur cognitione quaeque dignissima excerpsi.  Justinus 
wives us very little of the work word for word, e.g. Mithridates’ address to his 
soldiers $4, 4-7; cf. Iest. 38,3, 11 guam orationem dignam duxi cuius exemplum 
hrevitati huius operis insererem, Some passages are also quoted by Priscian, Cas- 
siodorus (Jordanis), Servius and Junius Philargyrius, see AvGutscoip 1.1. 186. 
All other writers know only Justinus, though they may mention Trogus. The 
fragments which Bircows«t (mn. 6) pretended to have taken from Polish chronicles 
have been shown to be fictions by AvGurscumip, die Fragmente des P. Tr., JJ. 
Suppl. 2,202. Cf. pe Rirv, Mnemos, 3 (1854), 177. J Bexnays, op. 3, 211. 


6. Pompei Trogi fragmenta . . . unacum prologis historiarum Philipp. 
et criticis annotationibus edidit ABigLowskr1, Lemberg 1853 (see n. 5). The frag- 
ments of the Hist. are also collected in the ed. of Justinus by Frotscuer 1, xevi 
and elsewhere. Trogi prologi ed. GHGravert, Minster 1827; the same rec. 
AvGutscnoip, see n. 10.—On the alleged new fragments of Trogus (from b. 12) in 
the Vatie. 180Y 5. 12 see § 292, 5 ad fin. 


7. The tine of M. Junian(ijus Justinus (so named only in the Laur. 66, 21, 
sen. 9) is not positively known, though probably he lived in the age of the Anto- 
nines (FRéun, d. Verbreitung, p. 386). Considering his old-school way of thinking 
and the style of his preface us well as his reference to Cato the Elder, we should 
not like to put bim much later than Florus who epitomised Livy. (Cf. however 
(Lacumany, kl. Schr. 2,193.) Radulfus de Diceto (see n. 3 ad fin.) says indeed 
(Rtaw p. 82): Justinns philosvophus Trogi Pompei abbreviator, scripsit eodem anno 
(with which Josephus concluded his Antiquities), but probably confounds him 
with Justus of Tiberias, just as in the Middle Ages he was confounded with 
Justinus Martyr (Riuc 1.1. 36, 46), The first writer who mentions Justinus is 
Hinronyaus 5, 621 Vall. praecipue nostri Livii et Pompei Trogi atyue Justini. 
Urosius made great use of him, cf. n. 9. 

% 

8. On Justinus’ treatment see pracf. 4 omissis his quae nec cognoscendi voluplate 
iucunda nec exemplo ecrant necessaria breve veluti florum corpusculum (nosegay, 
anthology) geet. Cfon. 5. Accustin. de civ. d. 4, 6 Justinus qui graecam vel potius 
peregrinum, Trogum Pompeium secutus, non latine tantum .  . .  verum etiam 
breviter scripsit Aistoriam. Oros. 1, 8 Pompeius historicus eiusque breviator Jus- 
finus; ib. 10 Pompeius sive Justinus. Justinus seems to have made but few 
changes in the dictiun of Trogus and to have merely alloyed it with several new 
additions. Justinus’ individual talents were but very small. Even the text of 
Trogus used by J. must have been corrupt. Aethicus Ister employed probably a 
different abridgment of Pomp. Tr. (perhaps in Cassiodorus’ Gothic History); see 
Rita. p. 6. It is uncertain whence are derived those portions which are in agree- 
ment with J. in the Anecdoton to the Gothic History in Réutz, JJ. 121, 549. 


9. In the Middle Ages the abridgment of Justinus was much read and copied, 
though it never found a place among the school-books. FR6ut, die Verbreitung 
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des Iustinus im MAlter, Lpz. 1871. The extant MSS. of Justinus divide into two 
groups. The first is represented only by Laur. 66, 21s. XI. This alone fills up a 
large gap at 24,6, 6, but at the same time is itself inaccurate and iniperfect, and 
interpolated by various hands, The other group falls into three classes: J (under 
this e.g. Eusebianus s. X, Laur. 66, 20s. X1, Sessorianus s, XI, Vess. Q. 101 s. 
X1), T (under which Paris. 4950 s, IX, SGallensis s. IX, Gissensis s, IX, Ash- 
burnham, s. IX ete.). I (under which Petropolit. 422 8s, IX, Palat-Vatic. 927, s. 
XII). Besides the MSS. Orosius is also specially important for criticisin. See 
FRout J.1. and his treatise on the sources of Justinus’ text, JJ. supplementary vol. 
6, 1 and pref. to his ed.; cf. the same author JJ. 105, 853.—Cf. also JJeer in his 
praefatio and in the Wolfenbiittler Progr. 1855. JARozsex, tiber fiinf Tustinus- 
Hss., Graz 1871. TLHeinerc, nye fragmenter af et Iustinushdskr., Nord, Tidskr. 
f. Fil. 3, 275. AHarant, variantes d’un ms. de Justin (in Laon) s. XII, rev. de 
phil. 2 (1878), 78. 

10. Editions of Justinus. Ed. prince. Venet. 1470 and Rom, 1470 (ef. Rént, d. 
Verbreitung, p. 51). From good MSS. JBonaaxstvs (cum notis), Par. 1581; with 
additions by FMonivs (Frankf. 1587). Cum notis IsVossi1, Leid, 1640, Cum notis 
variorum ed. IGGrarvius, Utr. 1668, Leid. 1683. 1701. A variorum edition by 
Aur. Gronov, Leid. 1719, 1760; revised and added to by CHProtscner, Lys. 1827- 
30 TIT. CBexsckr, with notes, Lpz. 1530, FDOnnge (adnot. crit. instr., Lps, 1831), 
WFittnocen (with notes, Halle 1835), Jonaxnrau et Diisser (Par. 1538 ID), rec. 
JJeer (Lps. 1859, with comm. criticus p. 1-188) and especially ex recensione 
FRoum, ace. prologi in Pomp. Trog, ab ApeGu1scumip recensiti, Lpz. 1856. 

11. OEicnert, Worterbuch zu Iust., Hanover 1881. JFRrexe, d. Sprach- 
eigentiimlichkeiten Justins, Mihlthausen 1855. FSecx, de Trogi scrmone, Con- 
stance 1881, 82 1]. JF Mttrer, de casuum ap, lust. usu, Budissin 1859. J A Rozsek, 
de natura latinitatis Iustin., Hermannst. 1865. FFiscnrr, de eloc. Iustini, Halle 
1868. HDouxr, d. Gebr. d. Priiposs. an ex u. pe bei Just., Bresl, 1877,—CPaucner, 
tiber justinische Syntax, ZfoG. 34, 321. JBesxscn, de casibus obl. ap. Just., 
Vienna 1880.—Criticism: UKoénirr, JJ. 91, 427. FRcux, ib, 101, 21. 133, 365. 
Mapvie, adv, 2, 616. FBorcnarpr, quaestt. Iustin., Greifsw. 1875.— Translated by 
OstentaG (Frankf. 1781 II), Kourr (1824) and CunScnwarz (Stuttg. 1834-37). 


259, At the close of the Augustan period and perhaps under 
Tiberius wrote the exact scholar Fenestella, whose pattern 
was Varro. He composed Annales and, in these or in a separate 
work, devoted minute attention to the history of Roman manners 
and to the political condition of Rome. L. Arruntius on the 
other hand imitated and rather exaggerated Sallust’s manner in 
his History of the Punic war. The early history of Rome was, 
perhaps in this period, related by Annius Fetialis, and somewhat 
later A, Cremutius Cordus composed a narrative of the times 
immediately preceding his own, 

1. Hitronya.on Eus.Chron.ad a. Abr, 2035 = 772/19 a.v. Fenestella historiarum 
seriptor et carminum sepluagenarius morilur sepeliturque Cumis, He would, there- 


fore, seem to have been born 702/52; this agrees with Piur. Crass. 5 rovrur oqei 
rhy érépay (who was about 18 years old a. 668/86 and therefore born c. 650/104) 43n 
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wpeo Sir otear o dawecrédXas léeiy atrds cal woddAducs dxotcac (perhaps in Spain). Not 
much probability attaches, therefore, to the statement of Puiny NH. 33, 146 sua 
memoria coeplum Fenestella tradit, qui obiit novissimo Tiberii Cacsaris principata, 
As Tiberius died 790/87 a.v. this statement would oblige us to place Fenestella’s 
life c. 719/35 p.c.-789/36 a.p. (Meackiin 1.1. 3). That he wrote the work in 
question in the reign of Tiberius, does not appear from Prisy NH. 8, 195 togax 
rasaxs . . . dirt Augusti (words of Pliny?) novissimis temporibus coepisse scribit 
Fenestella, It is certain that he wrote before Asconins, who frequently men- 
tions and argues against him. The statement of Lyp. magistr. 3, 75 is certaiuly 
wrong ws PevegrAXas xal Licdvas of “Pwuatoi gacw, dy ras xypioas 6 Bdppuw éwl rev 
drOpwrivwy mpayudruy dviyyayer. yw 8 ras BiSdous ofww reOiayar. Probably Fenes- 
tella quoted Sisenna and Varro, and Lydus’ authority seems to have mixed up the 
three names. Pracnomen and nomen of Fenestella are unknown (the cognomen 

renestella CIL. 6, 469? 12, 259}; the saine applies to his carmina, mentioned only 
by Hieronym. 1). (Scaviger’s conjecture in Hieron. is historiarum scriptor ct 
annalium;, cf. § 37,3. 257, 11.) : 

2. Annales. Ascon. in Cic. Corn. 66 p. 59 neque apud Sallustium neque apud 
Liviem neque apud Fenestellam etc, Exact quotations from the annales of F, oceur 
only in Nosics, viz 221, 35 (v. reticulum, perhaps from a description of customs) : 
Fen. annalium (111), 154, 16 (v. praesente): Fenestella annalium lib, IT (of un- 
known date), and 855, 7 (v. rumor): F. annali lib. .X/I (a. 698/56). No doubt 
the statements im Prur. Sull. 28 and Crass. 4 sq. are derived from that work. 
Even if the details concerning Roman life are taken from the annales (n. 3), they 
do not prove that these reached back into the regal period, as they (e.g. Prin. 
NH. 15, 1) may have formed part of digressions. The mistakes which Asconttr, 
Puisivus (NH. 9, 123 Fenestella . . . manifesto errore), and Gr..ivs adduce against 
Fenestella are partly unimportant, and partly based on difference of opinion, 
hence they do not disprove the estimate of Lactant, (inst. div. 1, 6, 14): Fenestelia 
diligentissimus scriptor, which is rather borne out by passages such as Sveton. vit. 
‘ferent. 1 and Mace. 1,10,5f. Cf. besides Lactant. de ira dei 22,5 plurimi « 
marximi auctores tradiderunt, .. . nostrorum Varro et Fenestella. The few connected 
passages which we know (esp. in Nox. 385, 7, also Prisc, GL, 2, 386, 13) prove his 
style to have been discursive and circumstantial. Hence the abridgment men- 
tioned in Diow. GL. 1, 365, 7 apud Fenestellam in libro epitomarum secundo: quemad- 
modum Caesar a piratis captus sit etc., such as were also made of Fannius (3 137, 
dad fin.), Coelius (§ 137, 6 ad fin.), Livius (§ 256, 10), Trogus (§ 258, 5), Valerius 
Maximus (3 279, 9), and of several works of Varro and others (§ 165, lad fin. . 
The quotation ut Fenestella in Achaicis (or Arch.) seribit is based only on Fulgentius 
(mythol, 3, 2) and is therefore worthless. 


3. Fenestella is quoted as an authority for numerous statements concerning 
the Roman constitution and ritual, e.g. on provocatio, the quaestors, the XVviri, 
the leges Aurvliae, the dies festi aud profesti, the Roman year, the ludi circenses, 
libri sibyllini, also on the expense of the aqua Marcia; concerning costume 
(togae rasae, uniones, anuli aurei, calcei), silver vessels, money, domestic life (fish, 
introduction of olea, rise of luxury) and literary history (on Terence and Cicero). 
But we never find his annales quoted as the source of any of these statements 
(except in the very uncertain passage in Nos, 154, 16). The definite quotations 
from the Annals actually bear the stamp of a historical relation, but those other 
statements have something of a philosophical character, though connected with 
numerical dates (Merrcxiin p. 10). Sex. ep. 108, 31 also says: aeque nolat (Cic. in 
Rep.) . . . provocationem ad populum etiam a reyibus fuisse ; id ita in ponti- 
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Hcalibus libris, et alti putant et Fenestella, The mauner in which Fenestella is here 
associated with the pontificales libri agrees with the combination of his name 
with those of Gracchannus (§ 138, 2) and Trebatius (who wrote de religionibus, 
§ 207, 3) in Unrran, dig. 1, 18, 1, bet Junius e¢ Trebatius et Fenestella scribunt. We 
can scarcely connect with this the designation of him as axnalium commentator 
(rather=‘author’) in Terten., adv. Valent. 34. Pliny mentions and uses him as 
an authority in b. 8 (de elephantis etc.), 9 (de aquatilium natura), 14, 15 (frugiferae 
arbores), 33 (metals), 35 (painting). 


4. The fragments of Fenestella were last collected by HPetrr, hist. fragm 
272, and in Frotscner’s edition of Corte's Sallust (Lpz. 1€25) 1, 489 (additions by 
LMenrcxrix,de Fen. p. 12, and by J Porta, de Fen, p, 21).—LMrrekuis, de Fenestella 
historico et poeta, Dorpat 1844. JPortn, de Fen. historiarum scriptore et carni- 
ninn, Bomn 184, 


a The work de magistratibus et sacertotiis Romanorum published under the 
name of LFenestella (e.g. Vindob. 1510. Paris 1580. 1535) is the composition of 
the Canon ADFiocent (+ 1452), and was also edited under his name (Floecus) 
by Ancip. Wissics 1561. The fact that the author (fol. 6% of the Vienna ed.) 
compares the different ranks of the Roman flamines with the Christian bishops, 
archbishops, cardinals ete. proves that he did not intend an absolute forgery. 
OMsisnntz, d. Hes. und alten Drucke zu Braunsberg, 1882, 11. 


6. Seer. gr. 20 fart (yyinas) familiarissimus Ovidio poctae et Clodio Licino 
ronsulari historico, quieum . . . tradit liberalitate sua quoad vixerit sustentatum. He 
ix no doubt the cos, suff. of a. 757/40 a.p. (ex Kal. Tul.) C. Clodius Licinus (Orelli 
Obl, $260. CIL. 1, p. 478 sq. p. 180), and perhaps also identical with Clodius 
Licinas in libro TUT reram romanarum quoted by Livy (29, 22, 10) (for a. 561/194) 
with rather astonishing accuraey. To the same writer we should probably refer 
Nowits 530, 20 (Claudius rerum romanarum libro XID) and 221, 13 (Ltcinius rerum 
romanarum libro XN}, Cf. § 156, 6 and HPeren, hist. fragm. p. xxi. It would 
therefore, secu that he began his history with the Punic wars and carried it down 
to the time of Augustus. MH ertz, de historic, 1871 p. 4. 


T. Sex. ep. 104, 17 L. Arrantius, cir rerae frugelitatis (Vevv. 2, 56, 2 of a. 
T233L DL. Arvantii, prisca gravitate celcberrimi, fides), qui historias belli punici scrip- 
sit, fuil Sallustiames et in illuad genus nitens, 18 quae apud Sallustium rara fuerunt 
epud hance crcbra sunt et pacne continua, 19 Arruntius in primo libro belli punici. He 
is no doubt the same Arruntius who is mentioned by Pris. NH. in his list of 
authorities in b. 8.5, 6 (Spain, Africa, Asia). This historian was probably 
L. Arruntius L, f. L. n. ces, 782/22, the father of the consul of the same name a. 
799 6 a.w. + 790/37. Te the latter refer Tac. aun, 11,6 meminissent . . .  recen- 
Norum Arruntii ct Aeseruint (§ 267, 8): ad summa provectos incorrupla vita et 
focundia and Sex. contr. 7, praef. 7 (a diligent pleader before the court of the 
centumviri). KNirvenpey, op. 409, GZirre.,d. Losung der Proconsuln, Kénigsb. 
Iss3, 16. 

& Aunius Fetintis, mentioned by Pury among his anthorities in b, 16, 33 
and 36, and quoted 34, 29 as an authority for the statement that the statue of 
Cloclia rather represented a Valeria. Conjectures on this in Scuwearer, RG. 2, $, 
WPeren, hist. rel. 1, ccexvin, LUevicus, d. Quellenregister zu Plin. letzten BB. 
(Wiirzb. 1%¢8) 5. 

9, Suer. Ang. 79 Iulius Maratha, lihertus eta memoria eius (Augustus), .. . 
trodit; cf. ib. 91 auctor est 1. M. (of a legend in praise of Augustus). 


mH 
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10. Sver. Vitell. 1 extatque elogi (cf. § 81,2) ad Q. Vitellium divi Augusti quaes- 
torem (the uncle of the emperor Vitellius, cf. Suer. Vitell. 2. Tac. a. 2,48. Dio 
1, 22) libellus on the history of the gens Vitellia, evidently a party pamphlet in 
eulogy of the family, which was then becoming powerful (§ 80).—On Cremutius 
Cordus see § 277, 1.—On T. Labienus see § 267,10. On the historical works of 
Hyginus and Verrius Flaccus, see § 261, 1. 262, 2. 


260. As concerns the grammarians, Sinnius Capito fol- 
lowed the example of earlier writers in composing both gram- 
matical works and such as treated of the history of literature. 
Varro’s influence on Sinnius appears in the national tendency of 
his investigations and in the epistolary form adopted by him. 


1. Geut. 5, 20, 1 soloecitsmus, . . . @ Sinnio Capilone eiusdemque aetatis aliis im- 
parilitas appellatus, vetustioribus Latinis strililigo dicebatur, 5, 21, 9-11 Sinnit 
Capitonis, doctissini virt (cf. Higros. in n. 2), epistulae sunt uno in libro multae 
posilae .. . inlemplo Pacis (§ 219, 21.1.5). prima epistula scripta est ad Pacucium 
Labeonem (§ 207,06)... . in ea rationes grammaticas posuit per quas docet ‘ pluria’ 
latinum esxe,* plura’ barbarum. 5, 20,2 Sinnius Capito in litteris quas ad Clodium 
Tuscum dedit, Cf. Fust. 162 (si diligentius inspiciatur, ut fecit Sinnius Capito), 170, 
To the same class we should probably add the liber de xyllabis . . . Sinni Capitonix 
mentioned by Posrrivs GL. 5, 110, 2. Cf. JBecken, ZfAW. 1847, no. 133. In his 
etymologies (Fest. 138. 230. 340) Capito, like Nigidius (§ 170, 4) appears to rely on 
mere empirical analysis of the Latin. 


2. Lactant. inst. 6, 20, 35, Sinnius Capito in libris spectaculorum docet. Cf. 
Fest. 326. 364. MHerrz 1.1.20. His explanations of proverbial phrases (Fxst. 
15, 261. 282. 322, 425. 334) were probably contained in a work specially devoted 
to this subject. Hertz 1.1. p. 22. 32; Phil. 1, 610. Geographical and ethno- 
graphical investigations? Aiexon, in Gen, 3, p. 319 Vall. leyamus Varronis de 
antiquitatibus libros et Sinnii Capitonis et Graecum Phlegonta ceterosque eruditis- 
simos viros, ef videbimus omnes paene insulas etc. Hentz |.). 23. 30, who uses this 
passage in support of his assumption that Sinnius Capito, like Varro, wrote a 
comprehensive work, Antiquitates or De antiquitatibus, in which he stored up his 
investigations on subjects of Roman religion, polity, and law. CWacusxurs, in 
his ed. of Lydus de ostent. p. xx, understands also Lyp, ost. 3 (p. 6, 16) and de 
magistr. prooem. (6 re Kaxirwy xal borryios) as referring to this.—M Hertz, Sinnius 
Capito, Berl. 1815 (with a collection of the fragments). Cf. Eccur, vet. serm. lat. 
reliqg. p. 63. 


261. Fenestella’s and Sinnius Capito’s tendency in the inves- 
tigation of antiquarian lore and their Varronian direction were 
shared by the learned freedman M. Verrius Flaccus, chiefly 
known by his Fasti and his comprehensive lexicon entitled de 
verborum significatu, a rich store-house of the most important 
information concerning Roman antiquities and old Latin. We 
possess part of the copious abridgment made of this work by 
Pompeius Festus, which is unfortunately incomplete: only the 
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second half, and this badly mutilated, is now extant. On the 
other hand the abridgment of Festus by Paulus Diaconus, which 
is preserved intact, offers only a dry skeleton of the origina! 
work. 


1, Surroy. gr. 17 M. (so in the ind. gramm. p. 98 R) Verrius Flaceus libertinus 
docendi yenere maxime inclaruit. ... quare ab Augusto quoque nepotibus eius (bern 
734/20 and 737/17) praeceptor electus transiit in I'alatium cum lota schola (probably 
about 714/10 ne.) . . . decessit aetatis cractae sub Tiberio, On his renown as a 
teacher see also § 263,2. Huisrox. ad a. Abr. 2024=761/8 a.p.... et M. Verrius 
Flaccus grammaticus insignes habentur fixes his floruit too late. The Praenestine 
Fasti of Verrius (see below) are brought down in the original work to about 760/7, 
the additions (perhaps made by Verrius himself) inscribed on the stone to shortly 
before 775/22. Mommeex, CIL. 1, p. 295%. Surr. 11. adds; statuam habet Praeneste 
(his birthplace?? OHorscarery, Herm. 9, 105. AReirrerscierp, ind. schol. 
Vratisl. 1877/78 p. 5) in inferiore («uperiore) sori parte, circa (not contra with 
JVan.es, ind. schol, Berol. 1877/78 p, 4: see ARerrrenscnerp 1.1, p. 4) hemicycliam 
in quo fastos a se ordinatos et marmoreo parieti incisos pullicarat, ‘The Fasti are 
still partly extant: § 74,3. On their employment in Ovid's Fasti: § 249, 6.—The 
inscription M. VEKKIO T. F. FAL. FLACCO CELSv8 FRATER (CWKuino, Berlph Wachr. 
1887, 15S) now in Cambridge has as little to do with the grammarian, who was a 
freedman, as the spurious one CIL. 14, 278* Oreuu: 1167. 4009, which used for- 
merly to be taken in reference to him. Verrtus Flaccus, inris pontificii peritissimas 
in Macr. 1, 15, 41 might perhaps be the manumitter of the grammarian,; it is 
however more likely that Veranius was meant. Cf. § 199, 4. 


2. The fragments of Verrins are collected in OMfuter's edition of Festus 
(praef. p. xin) Geur. 4, 5,6 in Verri Flacci libro 1 rerum memoria dignarum. 
Froin the same source may be derived the information borrowed by Piinius NH. 
b 3. 7. 8 9 14, 15. 18, 28, 29. 38-385 ex Verrio (Flacco), Get, 17, 6, 2 libre 

. Verrti Flacci de obscuris Catonis (§ 122, 4). in libro If scriplum est ete. >, 
17, 1 (and 18, 2) Verrius Flaccus in quarto de verborum significatu. Scuur. VERos. 
ad Aen. 10, 158 and 200 (p. 108 K.) Flaccus primo Etruscarum. Mace. 1, 4,7 (ef. ib. 
1, 8,5) Verrius Flaccus in eo libello qui Saturnus inseribitur, Vague quotations 
concerning Roman ritual ib, 1,6, 15, 1, 10,7. 1,122,156. Lactant. inst. 1,20. Skee. 
Aen. 8, 208, 11, 148 (alii, sicut Varro et Verrius Flaccus, dicunt), Concerning lis 
(questionable) studies on Vergil see Risnecx, prolegg. Verg. p.175. Suet. gr. 1) 
Scribonius Aphrodisius .. . docuit quo Verrius tempore, cutus etiam libris de ortho- 
graphia rescripsit, non sine insectatione studiorum morumque eius, From this work 
are probably derived the statements on the orthographical views of Verrius Flac- 
cus in Charisius, Diomede, Velius Longus and others. HNetrresuin, journ. of 
phil. 15, 189. If the disquisitions given there with regard to gender, accidence, 
and etymology be derived from the same work, it would appear that Verrius took 
orthography in the sense of spelling in conformity with linguistic rules. Like 
Varro, he used the epistolary form in his grammatical disquisitions ; Srav. Acn. 5, 
423 antea noc adverbium loci fuil; ... nam crebro tn antiquis lectionibus invenilur, 
sicul in epistolis probat Verrius Flaccus exemplis, auctoritate, ratione, The orige 
gentis romanae (§ 414, 5) is attributed by BSserr, p. 45 of his ed. of the work, to 
Verrius Flaccus! 


8. The work de verborum significatu was alphabetically arranged by 
Verrius, so that each letter extended over a number of books, e.g. 2 over ut ieant 
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five (Frst. 326 b, 2 causam Verrius in libro V quorum prima est P litera reddidit), A 
over at least four (see Grect. in n. 2), and S over several books in the same way 
(Fret. 309 a,5). Within each separate letter two distinct portious may be dis- 
cerned: in the ‘first (and larger) portion’ the lemmata are arranged alphabet- 
ically according to the first and second and often according to the three first 
letters, in the ‘second portion’ no attention is paid to the second and third letter, 
but on the contrary we find connected groups of glossae, e.g. for each author, Cato, 
Plautus and so forth, and numerous quotations from authors who are not cited m 
the ‘first portions’ (Antistins Labeo § 265, 2, Veranius § 190, 4, Messalla augur 
§ 199,2) Cf. on this OMéurer pref. to his ed. p. xvi. OGrerre, commentatt. 
Mommsen. 547. HNertirsair, Aineric. journ. of phil. 1 (1850), 253. 2 (1881), 1. 
FHorrsasy, de Festo quaestt. 21. RReivzensteix, Verrianische Forsch., Bres!. 
1887. This fact is difficult to account for: the inost plausible explanation is that 
of Reitzexsteis, that the ‘second portions’ also belong to Verrius (not to Festus) 
and are part of the collection of materials from which by a revision and recasting 
in strict alphabetical order Verrius attempted to restore the ‘ first portions.’ He 
would appear to have been unable to carry out this attempt, and the work to have 
been hastily zot ready for publication after his death.—Of the later poets only 
Lucretius and Vergil (all his poems) are mentioned by Verrius with any fre- 
quency ; others are never quoted, e.g. Horace (§ 219,17). The date of the coin- 
position of the work may be inferred from 154 b, 7 cum mansisset ab urbe condita 
ad principatum Augusti Caesaris inviolatum, and 847,25 ubi nunc est aedis Concordiac 
tnler Capitolium et forum, this temple having been consecrated a. 763/10 au. 
Hence the work would appear to be one of the latest of Verrius, See Merker on 
Ovid's Fasti p. xciv. 


4, Festus probably explained his treatment of Verrius’ work in the preface, 
which is lost together with the first half of his work. Verrius is frequently men- 
tioned by name in Festus (and Paulus). Festus tries rather obtrusively to assert 
his independence with regard to the author on whom he has founded his work: he 
often applies to Verrius chcap criticism, and makes various trivial additions. Cf. 
218 b, Ll cutus (i.e. Verrius) opinionem neque in hoc neque in aliis compluribus refutare 
minime necesse ext, cunt propositum habeam ex tanto librorum cius numero intermortua 
tam ef xeyulla verba atjue ipso saepe confitente nullius usux ant auctoritatia practerire, 
et reliqua quam brevissime redigere in libros admodum paucos (fortunately he is not 
consistent in the execution of this plan). ea aatem de quibus dissentio et aperte et 
breviter, ul eciero, scripta in tis (his in the MS.) libris meis invenientur (quid inseri- 
buntur § priscorum verborum cum exemplix.” Thus in the first place Festus gives an 
abridgment of Verrius, in the second place he is preparing a work in which he 
proposs to justify his contradiction of V. Of the latter nothing is otherwise 
known.—Cf. also 209a, 12 cur hor loco relatum sit a Verrio, cum de siynificatu 
verborum scribere propositum habuerit, equidem non video; also 360, 34 quod ad 
significationem verborum non magis pertinel quant plurima alia e& praeterita tam et 
deinceps quae referentar. 826 b, 80 quam inconstantiam Verrii nostri non sine rubore 
reltuli, B29a, 23 sponpere Verrins putal dictum quod . . ., deinde olditus inferiore 
capite . . . ait quod etc. (v. monstrum 188 inde dict apparet id quartum quod 
miht visum est adiciendum, praesertim cum ex eadem significatione pendeat et in 
promplu sit omnibus), BOYa, 5 scnvram Verriua alio libro—that is 302a, 15—a 
pago Succusano dictam ait, hoc vero maxime probat corum auctoritatem qui aiunt ete. 
206 b, 19 sed, ut mihi videtur. 200a, 26 . . . Verrins ail: mihi non satis per- 
suade, 2146, 11 . . . att Verriue: mihi id falsum videtur, nam etc. 261a, 14 
non, ut V. pulat. 294a, 29 <scpum Verrins ait siy>nificare eulbXudum. — sed 
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auctorum omnium fere Cexempla poscunt ut sud)us siccum significet. 340d, 30 
quod totum Verrius dmiOdvws introdurit, 347b, 23 inquit Verrius . . . absurde, ut 
mihi videtur, 351 b, 14 quod quam aniliter rela<tum sit cuidvis manifestum est and 
other passages. The quotations from Lucan (34, 11) and Martial (369, 2) were 
added by Festus. 


5. The age in which Sex, Pompeius Festus lived is not known, but he quotes 
Lucan and Martial (n. 4 ad fin.) and is himself quoted by Cuanisius (i.e. Julius 
Romanus) GL. 1, 220, 28 (Porphyrio ex Verrio et Festo), also by Macnopivs (sat. 3, 
3, 10 and 3, 5,7 Pompeius Festus, 3,8,9 Lulius Festus de verborum stynificationtbus 
Nibro X/11), also in the gl]. Philox. p. 64,27 Labb. ‘ Adoriosus (doses, ws Nopwitios. 
Ador vixn, ws Moumrdios® (cf. Paul. p. 8,12). Porphyrio (see § 374, 3) quotes him, 
hence Festus must have lived before the 8rd cent. a.p. He divided his abridgment 
into 20 books of nearly equal size, without arranging that each book should begin 
a new letter (OME LLER p. xxx1).—We possess the work in only one MS. (see RhM. 
17, 310), cod. Farnesinus s. XI (now at Naples), which was no doubt complete in 
that century. Of the 16 quaternios (each of 16 double coluinns) of which the MS. 
originally consisted, the quaternios VIII-XVI (commencing with the second half 
of M) were before 1477 brought by Manilios Ralles Kabakes from Illyria to Rome 
(to Pomponius Laetus), and even these were badly injured by fire in the outer 
column, Of these nine three have long since been lost again (q. VIII, X, XVI) 
and are known to us only jn the copies made of them in the 15th cent., eg. by 
Pomponius Laetus (the so-called schedae Pomponii Laeti). The copy made by 
Politian (important for q. XV) is preserved in the Vatic. 3368. PpeNo1sac, rev. 
de phil. 10, 145; biblioth. de FOrsini. Par. 1887, 212; also a collation of the same 
with the ed. Ald. 1513 by PVicroxivs, now in Munich. Other editions of impor- 
tance for the text are those of Milan 1500 and of FUnsinus 1581, and also the much 
interpolated copies Vatic. 1549. 2731. Voss.O 9. Cf. OMGLLER pref. to his ed. p. it. 
Reitzensrein 1.1. 97. Additions to the collation of the Farnesinus in Maller’s 
ed. are given by HKrit, RhM. 6, 618, Cf, also Mommsex, Festi codicis quater- 
nionem XVI" denuo edidit, Abh. d. Berl, Ak. 1864, p. 57. Important extracts 
from Festus in the glossaries (§ 42): ef. HKrtrnex, Bemerkk. zu Varro u. lat. 
Glossaren (Halle 1868) 55, GLorwe, in the commeutatt. philol. (Lpz, 1874) 243; 
prodrom. gloss, 193. 234 and esp. GGorrz, RhM. 40, 324; melet. Festina, Jena 1885, 
87 IT. 


6. Just as Festus’ abridgment may originally have contributed to the loss of 
the original work, Festus himself was in his turn superseded by his epitoimiser, 
whom Betumann in Pertz’ Arch. 10, 820 erroneously considered not to be identical 
with Paulus Diaconus (§ 500, 6): both the date of the epitomiser and his attitude 
towards Charlemagne are appropriate to Paulus Diaconus, while the style of the 
preface, except for a few phrases, agrees with that of the works of Paul, Diac, and 
Festus is often quoted in this writer’s historia romana. GWaitz, Gott. gel. Anz. 
1876, 1520 and pref. to his scriptores rer. Langob, et Ital. s. VI-IX (Hanover 1878) 
p.19. Inthe missive to Charlemague which serves asa preface we read: Sextus 
Pompeius . . . opus suum ad XX usque prolica volumina extendit. ex qua ego 
prolixitate superfiua quaeque et minus necessaria practergrediens ct quacdam abstrusa 
penitus stilo proprio enucleans, nonnulla ita ut erant posita relinguens, haec vestrae 
celsitudini legendum compendium obtuli. Paulus ruthlessly adapted the abridgment 
of Festus to the very moderate demands of his own period. But the original work 
was so rich and extensive that even this repeated abridging, diluting and bung- 
ling could not efface all its original wealth. Paulus deserves praise for his al- 
most complete abstinence from additions of his own (cf. 36,3 the quotation from 
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Roman customs 1, 14). As he copies even the orthographical mistakes of the cod. 
Farnes. of Festus or avoids them by omitting the words in question, it seems that 
he used the same MS, of Festus as the copyist of the Farnesinus. See OMéLLER's 
praef. p. xxx. vitr. GGortz, nova melet. Fest., Jen. 1887, vi. vu. The abridg- 
ment of Paulus exists in a great many MSS,: among the most important are 
Monac, 147318. X/XI, Leid. Voss. 116, Trecensis 2291 s. X/XI (ef. ETnewrewk pk 
Ponor, mélanges Graux, Par. 1884, 659}, Escorialens.O 1131 ete. Cf. ETnewrews, 
Ungarische Revue 1, 80. 


7. Editions of Festus and Paulus: cf. MC ver’s praef, p. xxxv. Festus and 
Paulus were separated and a critical treatment inaugurated by AAUGuUSTINUS, 
Ven, 1559 and elsewhere, Excellent contributions to the criticism of the whole 
are found in JScavigre's castigationes, first ed. 1565. With supplements by Fer- 
vius Ursincs, Rome 1581, Cuin nott. varr., Par. 1584. Notis illustr. ADacter, 
Paris 1681 and Amst, 1700. In Lixpsesasy’s Corp. gramm. I, and separately Lpz. 
1882. Edidit AEEcorr, Par. 1888. Principal edition; emendata et annotata a 
COMELtiER, Lpz. 1889; a new unaltered edition of this, Lpz. 1880. Ed. ETuewrewx 
DE Ponor I, Pesth 1889, 


8. HNertcesaip, lectures and essays 201. FHorrwany, de Festi de verbb. 
signif. quaestt., Konigsb. 1986.—ELe:potrn, de Festi et Pauli locis Plautinis in the 
commentt. Jenens. 2 (1883), 199. HEDuirxsrs, d. rom. recht!. Quellen des Verr. FI. 
u. Fest., hinterlass. Schrr. 1,64. SBuocs, Altlatein’bei Fest. u. Paul., JJ. 105, 91. 
G Kettner, Beobachtungen iiber d. Benutzung des Verr. Fl. (in the Fest programm 
f. Meissen), Pforta 1879.—Criticism e.g. LMercxiin, obss. ad etc., Dorpat 1860, 
WCorssex (Phil. 20, 730), Momsen, Berl. Akad. 1864, p. 66, MVoret, RhM. 31, 149 
and others. 


262. Augustus’ freedman and librarian C. Julius Hyginus 
(c. 690/64 B.c.-770/17 a.p.?) combined the studies of Varro with 
those of Nigidius Figulus. He imitated Varro in the variety and 
in the national direction of his literary activity and attained re- 
spect. He wrote de situ urbium italicarum and on celebrated 
men of Roman history ; but he also wrote commentaries on one 
of Cinna’s poems and on Vergil’s works and composed original 
treatises on agriculture and the treatment of bees. In imitation 
of Nigidius, Hyginus composed works on theology and astrology, 
which seem, however, to have been more sober than those ot 
Nigidius.— We possess under the name of Hyginus two school- 
treatises on mythology; the so-called Fabulae, which are es- 
pecially valuable on account of the extensive use made of the 
tragic literature of the Greeks, but which we have in an abridged 
form and unclassical diction ; and four books de astrologia from 
Alexandrine sources, in a better text, but also abridged. Both 
works are no doubt by the same writer; but it is doubtful 
whether this Hyginus is identical with the Augustan writer 
Julius Hyginus. 

1. Suet. gr. 20 C. Julius Hyginus, Augusti libertus, natione Hispanus—nonnulls 
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Aleraulrinum putant el a Caesare puerum Romam adductum Alexandria capta (a. 
707/47), On account of his apprenticeship to Alexander Polyhistor (see below), 
who as an adult received from Sulla (therefore 676/78 at latest) the rights of 
Roman citizenship, we can hardly suppose Hyginus to have been born later than 
90/61, as familiarissinus Ovidio (see below) would otherwise suggest. He is 
erroneously supposed to have been even earlier than Vergil (born 684/70) by 
RRerrzenstein de scriptor. R.R., Berlin 1884, 18, who draws this conclusion from 
Corum. 1,1, 13 (see n. 3). Stuer. Ll: stadiose cf audiit et imitatus est Cornelium 
Alerandrum grammaticum graecum, quem propter antiquitatis notitiam Polyhistorem 
multi... vocabant (hence perhaps Hyginus is styled Alexandrinus), praefuit 
palatinae lybliothecae (founded a, 726/28), nec eo secius plurimos docuit ; fuilque 
Jamiliarissimus Ovidio poetae (who addressed trist. 3, 14 perhaps to him) et Clodio 
Licino (§ 259, 6), . . . quiewm admodum pauperem decessisse tradit, . . . huius 
libertus suit Iulius Modestus, in studiis vestigia patroni secutus, This is carelessly 
excerpted by Jeromr on Euseb. chron. ad a, Abr, 2008=745/9: C. Iulius Hyyinus, 
cognomento Polyhistor (!), grammaticus habetur inlustris, When Columella (1, 1, 13) 
wrote, Hyginus had long bn dead (n. 3). As early as in Fest. 182a, 16 Yyinus is 
quoted together with Aelius Gallus and Cornificius.—CurBBester, de C. luli 
Hygini . . . vita et scriptis I, Marb. 1846; also in his edition of the Fabulae p. 1. 
Cf, also GFUncer, Abh. d. Minch. Akad. 16, 196, 203, 209. 217 sqq. 


2. Gexx. 1,14, 1 Julius Hyginus dicit in libro de vita rebusque inlustrium virorum 
sexto, <Ascon, ad Cic, Pis. p. 13 Or. 12 K.-S. Varronem tradere . . . Iutius 
Hyyinus dicit in libro priore de viris clarizs. Does this indicate two divisions, or, as 
is more probable (see § 259, 2 in fin.), two versions, a shorter and a longer? Uneer 
1.L takes the two books de viris claris (i.e. de imperatoribus Rom. and de Romanis in 
toga claris) to be the distinctive title of part of the viri illustres, which is however 
refuted by the wording in Asconins. Cf. also Gru. 6, 1, 2 (and 6) et C, Oppins 
(§ 197, 3) et Iulius Hyginus aliique qui de vita et rebus Africani scripserunt and 
Hixnonymus above § 211, 2. On the sources of Hygin. de vir. ill, see HHitprs- 
ukimen, de libro de vir. ll. Urb. Rom., Berl. 1880, p. 63. On the conjectures of 
(iFUncer, who attributes to Hyginus the book on the gencrals usually ascribed to 
Cornelius Nepos, see § 198, 7 (cf. also Uncer, Phil. 43, 431).—Genr. 10, 18, 7 
Hyginus in exemplis refert (cf. § 198, n. 4,3). Serv. Aen. 5, 389 secundum Hygt- 
num, qui de familiis troianis scripsit (with Varno, above p. 259,e), Macnr. 3, 4, 18 
Hyginus in libro quem de dis penatibus scripsit. 8, 2,138 Hyginus (390 Mosmsen CLL. 
1, p. 26: the MSS. read Hyllus) libro quem de dis composuit, 3,8, 4 Hyyinus de 
proprietatibus deorum, cum de astris ac de stellis loqgueretur, ait etc. Cf, Nox. 518, 33. 
From this (or from the Genealogiae, see n.6) may be derived what Pautis. Nou. 
carm. 36, 181-143 states as Hyginus’ view on Vesta.—Srrv. Aen, 3, 558 secundum 
Hyginum, qui scripsit de situ urbium italicarum; cf. ib. 1, 277, 580, 7, 412 (H. in tal, 
urb.). 8, 597 (in urb. ét.). 600. 7, 678 (de urb, it.). 8, 638 (de origine urbium it), 
Mace. 5, 18, 16 (Julius Hyg. in libro II urbium) ; cf. ib, 1,7, 19 (ut Hyginus Protar- 
chum Trallianum secutus tradit), HPtren, hist. fragm., 280. 


8. Cuanrs. GL, 1,142 Hyginus de agricultura IT. Cf. Corum. 1, 1, 18 nec postremo 
quasi pacdagogi eius (of Vergil in the gorg.; cf. GFUnoxr 1.1.) meminisse dedig- 
nemur, lulii Hygini .. . non minorem tamen landem meruerunt nostrorum temporum 
viri, Cornelius Celsus etc. ; according to this Hyginus’ work was published before 
Vergil's georg. (which came out 724/30), and, as Varro de RR. (published 717/37) 
does not mention it, it must have appeared after the latter work ; cf. RReatzesstrin, 
de scriptt. RR. 19. GFUneer 1), 220 takes a different view. 3,11, 8 Myginus, 
secutus Tremellium (§ 160, 2). 11, 2,83. 11, 3,62. Puiny who cites him (always 
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as Hyg.) in his list of sources for the NH. b. 3-6 (geography, see n. 2 in fin.) 
19-22 (zoology and botany) mentions him NH. 13, 134. 16, 230. 18, 232. 19, 88. 
29, 116. 21,53. He also wrote separately on bees, or this may have furmed part of 
his werk de agricultura; cf. against this view RReitzenstetn 11.191. Corus. 9, 
13, 8 Hyginus in eo libro quem de apibus scripsit ; cf, ib. 9, 13,6. 9, 11,5 CH. aucto- 
rilatem Graecorum sequens). 9, 18, 3. 9, 14, 1-18. Prin. NH. 20, 116. On the 
character of this work see Cotum. 9, 2, 1 de quibus (bee-hives) neque diligentins quid- 
yuam praecipi potest quam ab Hygino iam dictum eat mec ornatius quam Vergilio 
.« « Hyginus veterum auctorum placita secretis dispersa monimentis industrie collegit 
... ea quee Hyginus sabulose tradita de originibus apum non intermisit poeticae 
magis licentiae quam nostrae fidet concesserim, PRuscn, on Hygin. de apibus (used 
in Prix. NH. b. 11, 21) in the commentatt. sodal. philol. Grvphisw. 1887, 42,— 
(sloss. Labb. p. 128¢ Paleta (read Pala): agevidvn SaxruNov, ws Tyivos év ry (the name 
of the work is missing). 


4. Cuaris. GL. 1, 134 Julius Hyginus in Cinnae propemptico (cf. § 218, 3). 
(ixr.ius 16,6, 14 (on Aen. 4,57) Hyginus Tulius, qui ius pontificum non videtur 
ignorasse, in quarto librorum quos de Veryilio fecit. Hence also Macr. 6,9, 7 Hyginus, 
qui ius pontificium non ignoravit, in quinto librorum quos de Vergilio fecit. Geivivs 
1, 21,2 Hyginus, non hercle ignobilis grammaticus, in commentariis quae in Vergilium 
fecit, states that in libro qui fuerit ex domo atque ex familia Vergilii he found 
amoror georg. 2,247. 7, 6,2 sqq. Getrius defends Vergil against the censure of 
Julius Hyginus (concerning praepes), and 10,15 notices a number of objections 
made to the Aeneid by Hyginus in order to show that it had never been com- 
pleted. (l reprehendit Hyginus Vergilium correcturumque eum fuisse existimat, 11 
item hoc quoque in eodem libro reprehend it et correcturum fuisse Vergilium putat nisi 
mori oceupassel, 14 tlen in his versibus errasse Vergilium dicit. 18 versus . , 
quem Vergilius procul dubio exempturus fail), See also Serv.on Aen. 2,15. 7, 47. 
12,120. Buster p. 22. Risnrck, prolegg. Vergil. p.117. The doubt expressed con- 
cerning the identity of the commentator on Vergil and C. Julius Hyginus by 
FBoraivs, de tempp. quibus Verg. georg. scripta sint 27 is unfounded. 


5, De astrologia or astronomia, de ratione sphaerae and so forth are the 
headings which the work generally entitled Poetica astrouomica bears in the MSS.; 
sve Bursian JJ. 93,761. The work is cited only by Istporus de nat. deorum 17, 1. 
19,1. 48,1, and simply as Hyginus without any mention of the title (see Buusias, 
Miinch. SBer. 18761,1). It is dedicated to an otherwis2 unknown person, M 
Fabius, who is thus addressed in the preface: etsi le sludio grammaticae artis 
inductum non solum versuum moderatione . . . sed historiarum quoque vartetale 
- . . praestare video, . . . tamen . . . ne nihil in adolescentia laborasse 
dicerer et imperitorum iudicio desidiae subirem crimen, hoc velut rudimento scientiae 
scripsi ad te. Then follows the table of contents. After this we read: in his igitur 
tam multis et variis rebus non erit mirum aul pertimescendum quod tantum numerum 
versuum scripserimus; . . . qguodsi longidr in sermone risus fuero, non mea Jacun- 
ditate, sed rei necessitale factum existimato, . . . elenim praeter nostram scriptionem 
sphaerae quae fuerunt ab Arato obscurius dicta perseculi planius ostendimus, . . . 
quodsi vel optimis usus auctoribus effeci ut neque brevius neque verius dicerel quixpiam 
ate, tideoque matoribus etiam niti laboribus cogitamus, . . . efenim necessariis 
nostris hominibus scientissimis maximas res scripsimus, non leribus occupali rebus 
populi captamus existimationem, The sources Le used are especially the xcaragrepopot 
of Eratosthenes, with which Hyginus in b. 2 and 3 is in complete accord (sve the 
comparison in Rosset 1.1.), and other Alexandrine writers (Parmeniskos,Asklepiad.s, 
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Istros, Euhemeros, Aratos, Kallimachos ete.), see Roperrt }.], 221. Cicero's transla- 
tion of Aratos is quoted 3, 29 and 4,8. The end is defective. Of the MSS. Vatic. 
( Reginensis) 1260 s. IX, Montepessul. 384 s, X, Voss. s. IXN-X, SGall. s. UX, Dread. 
s. IX-X are specially important; later, much interpolated MSS. are very numer- 
ous. On the history of MSS. see ECHHerrpexreicn, die Freiberger Hyginh., Lpz. 
1878. Ona MS. in tachygraphic notes which Pope Julius II received e Dacia sve 
RFoaster, JJ. 121, 56.—In the editions this work is generally joined to the Fabulae. 
especially in the Mythographi of Commecincs, Mencken and vax Staveren n. 6 ad 
fin.; rec. BBontrr, Dresd. 1875 (on this esp. CBursian, Miinch, SBer. 1876, 1, 1). 
Book 2 and in fragments also in CRosent’s ed. of the catasterism. of Eratosth., Berl. 
1878, Cf. also Krenc, Mnemosyne 2, 88 sqq. LWHasrrn, Hyginus philosophius de 
imaginibus coeli (=Hyg. de astr. b. 3), Lpz. 1861. Cf. Bursiax, Lit. Centraltl. 
1861, 854 and JJ. 93, 785, n. 46.—BBuntx, eine franzis. Bearbeitung der Astron., 
Herrig's Archiv 56, 155. 


G6. ‘Fabulae’. Hyaix.astr. 2, 12 de quo in primo libro genealogiarum scrip- 
simus (cf, 2,17 nos [nostri in the MSS.) in progenie decorum), The first part of the 
fabulae consists in genealogies of the gods (see below). Dosrtit. ‘Epunveizara hibr. 
III p. 65 Mazimo et Apro coss. (a.v. 207) a. d. LIT id. Sept. Hygini genealogiam 
omnibus nolam descripst, in qua erunt (erant emended by Bursian p. 169) plures 
historiae interpretatae tn hoc libro= Mating xal“Arpyp braros pd 7 dav Vewreusplwy 
Tylvov yeveadoyiay raow yoworhy pereypaya, év 7 Ecovrar rXcioves ioropias Sinpunvevpe vac 
év rotry 7S HiBrl~ (copied also in MScusipt Hyg. p. uv). A comparisou of what 
Dositheus gives with the extant fabulae of Hyginus (Bunte, Hyg. fab. p. 18. 
Lasar 1.1. p. 6) proves the identity. The extant work begins with a scauty genea- 
ology of the gods and heroes resembling a catalogue; it is followed by the main 
subject, a recital of the whole mythological subject-matter specially requisite for 
understanding the poets, according to the different cycles of legend (the title 
Fabulae was given by Mycillus to the whole work with special reference to this 
main subject); the conclusion consists of indices, which divide the subject-matter 
and collate it according to topics. Cf. MScumipr p. xxvir. CBensias, JJ. 93, 173. 
Owing to long use in the schools and corrupt transmission the work, i comparison 
with its original condition, has been greatly damaged (by erasures, additions, in- 
versions ete.}. The greater part of the work as it stands is evidently translated 
from one or more Greek sources, The original of the middle portion especia)ly 
drew upon the dramatic literature of the Greeks and the epic poets, But little 
recourse was had to Roman sources (Vergil, Ovid; see mu. 7. R¥Foxrsver, Raub d, 
Perseph. 68. 87. 89. 289; cf. the heading fab. 8 Fadem [Antiope| Euripidis, quam 
seribit Ennius, At the end of the fabb. before the indices is now to be found a Latin 
fable concerning Care (220), in which the trochaic septenarii are still recognisable 
(§ 108, 1 ad fin.), There are many mistakes as to mythological names, Lanas p. 1%; 
ef. Bursian 1.1. 784. The third part (the indices) is also bused on very good ancient 
authorities. They contain short mythological collections of examples (also for the 
use of schools) in catch-words, e.g. qui facti sunt ex mortalibus immortales, qui filias 
suas occiderunt, matres quae filios interfecerunt, quis quid invenerit, oppida qui quae 
condiderunt etc. Besides the two palimpsest leaves saec. V or VI (discovered by 
Nieswvnx in the Vatican library and edited Rome 1520, see § 180, 2; in Scaswipt, 
Hyg. p. x11x), which appear to be derived from a still shorter version, the work 
has been preserved in only one MS. (Brrstan’s program, 1868, p. v11) the Frisin- 
yvensis (saec. IX) of Micyllus (Bursias ib, p. iv} now Jest except for a few frag- 
ments. On the fragments of this MS. see CHa, Miinch, SBer. 1570 1, 817. 
MScumipr p. xivir sq. On abstracts of Hyginus in the cod. Strozzianus of the 
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Germanicus-scholia s. XIV, which are based on a more correct tradition than 
that of the Frisengensis, see CRonert, Eratusth. catasterism. p. 210.—Editions by 
JMyciiivus, Bas. 1585 and 1549, HComme:ixus, Heidelb. 1599, JScnerrer, Hamb. 
1674, TuMuxcxer, Mythographi latini, Amsterd. 1681, AvanStraveren, Auctores 
mythogr. lat., Leid. 1742, BBuxrs, Lps. 1857, MScuurpt, Jena 1872.—CLanar, de 
nexu inter C.[ulii Hygini opera mythologica et fabularum qui nomen eius prae se 
fert librum ; acc. fabb. transmutationum selectae, Mayence 1865, CBursiay, JJ. 
93, 761 and Ex Hygini Genealogiis excerpta . . . restituta, Ziir. 1868; emen- 
datt. Hygin., Jena 1874. EWo.er.ix, zur Kritik von H, Fabeln, Phil. 10, 308. 
MScumaipt, ib. 23, 47. 25, 416; RhM. 20, 459. RUnoer, Phil. 35, 279. 46, 210. 
RScuése, Herm. 6, 125. AOrro, JJ. 183, 281. GKyaacx, Herm. 16, 585. 
MTscmiassyy, stud. Hyg., Vienna 1888 (compare BBuyte, WschrfklPh. 1889, 59. 
102. 123). LDierze, quaestt. Hyg., Kiel 1890. GKaurraans, de Hygini memoria, 
and see addenda to § 177a, 1. 


7. The identity of the author of the Genealogy (fabulae) and of the Astrology 
cannot be doubted; sce n. 6 init. But the question is: is he the Augustan writer? 
In confirmation of this we have only the name Hyginus (not Julius (or C. Julius] 
Hyginus) under which these works are transmitted and quoted (in Dosira. see n. 
6 init. Istp. de rer. nat. 17. 19. 48): all the other data are contrary to this view, e.g. 
the fact that the author in the Astrology, which he—according to the fabulae— 
composed tn adolescentia (see n. 5. 6), clearly betrays his use of the Metam. and 
Ibis of Ovid (cf. fab. 123 p. 106, 1. 2 Scum. =Ov. Ib. 301. 302; fab. 107 p. 97, 20=Ov. 
met. 13, 391), and therefore wrote after 761/8 (§ 250, 3), at which date C. Julius 
Hyginus was over 70 years of age (see above). MScuaipt, Hygin. fab. p. xxx1. 
GFUnoer, Abh. d. Minch. Ak.16,213. The awkward boastful style of the preface 
to the Astrologia (see n.5),and the tiro-like mistakes in both works, and especially 
in the translations from the Greek, do not harmonise with the idea we should be 
inclined to form of the grammaticus non hercle ignobilis (see above, n. 4, 1.5). No 
quotations are found from any works of this kind by the latter (notwithstanding 
n. 21.15). Lastly the latinity of both these works points to a later date. But 
the question becomes involved because we have neither of the books in their 
original form (this applies specially to the fabulae), see n. 5.6: we have, for in- 
stance, of portions of the genealogiae (fabulae) three redactions of different tenor 
in Dositheus, in Niebuhr’s leaves, and in the text of the Frisingensis. The gro- 
matic writer Hyginus (§ 344, 1) is at all events not the author of these works 
(Burstax, JJ. 93, 767). The opinion (of CBursian, JJ. 93, 773) that the original 
work was composed in the second half of the second cent. a.p. is very probable 
(the reference in Dosituevs, n. 6 1. 4 gives the terminus ante quem): but Bursian's 
attempt at the same time to explain the name of Hyginus from the use of a com- 
plete theogony by the Augustan writer is dubious, as nothing is known of any 
such work, and this conjecture would not equally account for the fact that the 
astrol, has also come down to us under the name of Hyginus.—It is therefore 
better to sever all connection with the Augustan writer and to attribute both 
works to some author unknown, who either adopted the disguise of the Augustan 
writer, or whose name was actually Hyginus. The latter is most probably the 
fact: for although the name of Hyginus was not of specially frequent occurrence 
among the Grecks (see however the indd. to CIG. and CIA.), yet in the Imperial 
period it was not at all unusual among Romans, as is proved by the inscriptions. 
This Hyginus III (if we designate the Augustan as I, the gromatic writer as II) 
wrote a) genealogiae in at least three books (see the quotation n. 41. 1), b) de 
astrologia (n. 5),c) he made preparations for a work on the legends of the gods 
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and heroes, cf. astr. 2, 12 p. 46, 22 B. de qua (Gorgo) alio tempore plura dicemus; 2, 
20 p. 59, 25 de qua (the golden fleece) alibi plura dicemus ; 2, 34 p. 78, 21 sed quae 
post mortem eius (Orion) Diana feeerit in eius histortis dicemus. Hyginus must 
actually have published this book of legends. This being presupposed, we may 
(following CRosert’s apposite conjecture Eratosth. p. 286) conclude that the school 
text-book ‘fabulae’ before us was compiled from a) the genealogies and c) the book 
of legends of Hyginus HI. It remains uncertain whether Hyginus or only the 
compiler added the indices (n. 6). 


263. Besides this writer, the Augustan period possessed a 
considerable number of less important grammarians and pro- 
fessors, most of whom were also busied with literature. Such 
were Cloatius Verus, Caecilius Epirota, L. Crassicius, Scribonius 
Aphrodisius, and others. Clodius Tuscus wrote on subjects con- 
nected with worship. An astronomical calendar by this author 
is extant in the Greek translation of Laurentius Lydus. The 
works bearing the name of the physician Antonius Musa are of 
later origin. 


1, Get. 16, 12 Lemma: quae Cloatius Verus aut satis commode aut nimis 
absurde et inlepide ad origines lingune graecae redigit, 1 Cloatius Verus in libris 
quos inscripsit cerborum a Graecis tractorum non pauca hercle dicit curiose et sagaciter 
conquisita neque non tamen quaedam futtilia et frivola . . . (5) commode haec sane 
et conducenter, sed in libro LIT ‘ faenerator’ inquit ‘appellatus est quasi pawepdtwp, 
ard rod palvecOar emt 1d xpnordrepoy’ etc. (6) idque dixisse ail Hypsicraten quempiam 
grammaticum (§ 159, 12) ete. Macnontus also quotes this work 3, 18, 4 (in libro a 
Graecis tractorum) and likewise Cloatius Verus Ordinatorum Graecorum libri, the 
heading perhaps =Graeca ex ordine tractata, arranged and discussed systematic- 
ally and technically, in contrast to such titles as quaestiones confusae, silvae and 
so forth. The work probably dealt with technical matters rather than mere 
nomenclature, B. 2 of this is cited by Macr. 3, 6, 2 (the altar of Apollo at Delos), 
b. 4 by the same author 3, 18,8 (nur) and 3, 19, 2 (enumeration of varieties of 
apples in alphabetical order), It is probably the same grammarian whom Verrius 
quotes six times as Cloatius (without Verus), each time as a commentator on the 
Roman liturgical formulae: cf. Fest. 141a, 25. 189a, 25, 198a,4. 218a, 29. 309a, 26. 
318a, 24. As the attempt to derive the Roman terms from the Greek is not trace- 
able in any of these passages, a third work by Cloatius must here have been used. 

Suet. Gr. 16 Q. Caecilius Eptrota, Tusculi natus, libertus Altict (§ 172,1), 2. . 
cum filiam patroni nuptam M. Agrippae (§ 220, 10) doceret, suspectus in ea et ob hoe 
remotus ad Cornelium Gallum (§ 232) se contulit vixitque una familiarissime, quod 
ipsi Gallo inter gravissima crimina ab Augusto obicitur, post detnde damnationem 
mortemque Galli scholam aperuit, sed tla ut paucis et tantum adolescentibus praeciperet, 
praectextato nemini, . . . primus dicitur latine ex tempore dispulasse primusque 
Vergilium et aliox poetas novos praelegere coepisse. 


2. Suet. gr.18 L. Crassicius, genere Tarentinus ordinis libertint, cognomine 
Pasicles, mox Pansam se transnominavit, hic initio circa scenam versatua est dum 
mimographos. adiuvat (cf, § 251, 6), deinde tn pergula docuit, donec commentarto 
Zmyrnee (§ 213,38) . . . inclaruil; (here follows a eulogistic epigram on this com- 
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mentary) . . . sed cum . . . doceret iam mulfos ac nobiles, in hin Tulluin 
Antonium (3 242, 6), . . ut Vervio quogue Flacco compararetur, dinissa repente schola 
transit ad Q. Sexti (§ 260, 5) philosophi sectan. 


3. Sver. gr. 19 Scribonius A phrodisius, Orbili (§ 200, 8) servis atyue disci pulus, 
mox a Scribonia, . . . quae prior Augusti uxor fuerat, redemplus e¢ manumissus 
docruit quo Verrius tempore, cuius etiam libris de orthoyraphia rescripsit ete. (§ 261, 2). 


4. Frst.352 b, 5 torpee signifcare ait Arlorius cilo, foilasse etc. Cf. ib. 225, 
12. S64 b, 16. Quint. 9, 1, 2 nec devant yui tropis figurarum nomen imponant, 
quorum est C. Artortus Proculus.—Fest. 170b, 5 at Panurgus Antonius haec ait 
etc, Is the same author referred to 2740, 21 (meminit etiam trientisyratiti Antonius 
etc. or Antonius Gnipho (§ 159, 5) ?—Porcellus grammaticus also, who cut down a 
line of Cornelius Severns (§ 252, 5), for which he was censured by Sexeca suas. 2, 
13, belongs perhaps to this period. A fragment of the same writer occurs in (Svet.) 
ditf. p. 310,28 Roth Procellus ait: ‘quae L, littera siniuntur in declinalione ete. 


5. Serv. Aen. 1,176 Clodius scribit commentariorum quarto. Cf. ib. 1, 52 Clo- 
dius commentariorum, 2,229 Clodius scriba commentariorum, 12, 657 Clodius Tus- 
cus: mussare est ex graecoete. This Clodius Tuscus composed an astronomical 
calendar, which we possess in the Greek translation of Lacrextits Lypvs (de 
ostentis p. 114 Wachsm.), The heading is: égmmepis rod wavrés drravrod, fyour onuciw- 
ous émtrodaw re xal Svea trav év ofpary dawouérwe, fx roy KNavdiow tov Ootoxoy cad’ 
épunveiay wpds Nef; cf. p. 155 nal raira pev 6 Krcdios ex roe rapa Gotionors lepady mpds 
Aiw.—GELL. 5, 20, 2 Sinnius Capito in litleris (on points of grammar) quas ad 
Clodium Tuscum dedit. It is quite uncertain whether he is the saine ‘Tuscus whom 
Ovid (ex Pont. 4, 16, 20. ef. § 252, 8) mentions as a poet. On the historicus Tuscus 
see § 277,4. A certain Fabricius Tuscus is mentioned by Prixy NH. ind. auct. to 
b. 3. 4 and 6 (geography). 


6. In the time of Augustus grammatical works were also written by M. Mes- 
salla (§ 222,3), Antonius Rufus (§ 254, 3), Cornificius (§ 209, 2 in fin.); works on 
antiquities were produced by Cincius (§ 117, 4) and Fenestella (§ 259, 3)3 an 
natural history by Pompeius Trogus (§ 258, 2) and Sabinus Tire (§ 54, 4. 266, 11 
ad fin.), 

7. Of the physician Antonius Musa (PRE, 1%, 1188,65) we often hear what 
remedies he employed (e.g. Prix. NH. 30, 117 and in Galen), but iu a manner 
which does not justify the inference of extant works by him; see EMryer, Gesch. 
d. Botanik 2, 48, who pronounces the writer on remedies in Greek mentioned in 
Gates. 12 p, 969 to be identical with Petronius Musa (7c. 50 a.p.) Under the 
name of Antonius Musa we possess a treatise ‘de herba betonica’ introduced 
by a letter to M. Agrippa (Antonius Musa M. Agrippae «.) with prescriptions (cf, 
§ 367, 7, b; there is also a fragment ‘de tuenda valitudine ad Maecenatem'; see 
Antonii Musae fragmenta quae extant, collegit FCavoas1, Bassano Ls0U). Manu- 
seripts of this work de herba betonica in Leyden s, VI (see LMCiter, RbM. 23, 
189), Breslau s. XL (see CECnuarScuneiner, ind. lect. Vratisl. 1689/40), Florence 
Laur, s. XI and XIII (see EBauness, miscell. crit. 107). In these MSS. are in- 
cluded two agreeable poems in s2narii freely modelled after the arebaic method 
(3% WSrepemuxp, Phil. Anz. 7,40) *Precatio terrae matris’ and ‘ Precatio om- 
nium herbarum’ (in the Laur. s. XI herbarum precatio Antanit Musaec).- Printed 
wg. AL 5. 6 PLM. 1, 138 Cf. on these MScuaivt, Jena Vorles.-Verz. 1874. 
EBAnkena, mise. crit. |.J., who with slight probability takes Antonius Musa to be 
the author; see also ARinsx, lit. centr.-Bl. 1879, 1071. 
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264. The architect and technologist Vitruvius Pollio dedi- 
cated in his later years to Augustus his ten books de architectura, 
in which this subject-matter is treated in its widest sense. The 
author appears to possess varied education and learning and a 
reflecting mind; yet he had not acquired refined culture and 
taste. In point of its subject, this work (the only one of its kind 
which we possess) is very important, but its form is repulsive and 
crotchety, and disfigured by debased Latin. Besides the original 
work we possess also an abridgment made by M. Cetius Faven- 
tinus, 


1. Personal circumstances, The work itself gives us only the name of Vitru- 
vius, his cognomen has the authority of the epitome (seen, 5), The praenomen 
has not been transmitted and can only be inferred from the inscription at Verona, 
CIL, 5, 3464 L. Vitruvius £. 1. Cerdo architectus, if this Cerdo, who was formerly 
wrongly supposed to be the author, was a disciple and freedman of the latter. 
Only the statements of Vitruvius himself are trustworthy, especially those in the 
preface to b.1, which looks like a paraphrase of the beginning of Hor. ep. 2, 1 
in the peculiar taste of Vitruvius: cum divina tua mens ef numen, imperator 
Caesar (Augustus), imperto potiretur orbis terrarum invictaque virtute cunctiz hostibus 
stratis, triumpho (August 725/29) victoriaque tua cives yloriarentur . . . populuague 
rom, et senatus liberatus timore amplissimis tunis cogitationibus consiliisque gubernar- 
elur, non audebam tantis occupationibus de architectura scripla . . . edere, metuens ne 
non aplo tempore interpellans subirem lui animi offensionem (cf. Hor. 8. 2, 1, 20. ep. 1, 
13, 4. 2, 1, 220). cum vero altenderem te etc. . . . ut civitas per te non solum provin- 
ctis esset aucta (Egypt 724/30, Galatia 729/25) verum etiam etc., non putavi praeter- 
mittendum quin ... ea tibi ederem, ideo quod primum parenti tuo (Caesar) de eo 
fueran nolus et eius virtulis studiosus. cum aulem. . . imperium parentis in tuam 
potestatem transtulisset, idem studium meum in eins memoria permanens in te contultt 
Javorem. itaque cum M. Aurelio et P. Minidio et Cn. Cornelio ad apparationem 
ballistarum et scorpionum reliquorumque tormentorum refectionem Jui praesto et cum 
eis commoda accepi. quae cum primo mihi tribuisti, recognitionem per sororis (Oc- 
tavia, ¢ 743/11) commendationem servasti. cum ergo eo beneficio essem obligatus ut ad 
exitum vitae non haberem inopiae timorem, haec tibi scribere coepi, quod animadrerts 
nulta te aedificasse el nunc aedificare. He mentions the pronaus aedis Augusti 5, 1, 
7 (p. 107,3 R). Reference to Caesar is made 2, 9, 15 sq. (p. 59, 18 R) divus Caesar 
cum exercitum habuisset circa Alpes ete. with a detailed description such as an vye- 
witness would give; 8, 3, 25 (p. 208, 11 R) C. Iulius, Masinissae filius, . . . cum 
patre Caesari mililarit (a. 708/46). is hospitio meo est usus. He always addresses 
Augustus as Imperator or Caesar, but knows also the title of Augustus, which had 
been awarded to him a, 727/27. The mention he makes of the numerous buildings 
of Augustus also leads us beyond a. 727/27 and even beyond 738/16, at which time 
the temple of Quirinus was built at Rome, Vitr. 3, 2, 7 (p. 70, 4) dipleros . . . est 
aedis Quirini dorica. On the other hand, Vitruv. 3, 2, 2 speaks only of a single 
stone theatre at Rome, whereas two more were built a. 741/18. Hence the work 
appears to have been composed about a. 740/14. AHuxt, in Wolf's Mus. der Alt.- 
Wiss. (1806), 228. Priny mentions Vitruvius NH. ind. auct. b. 16. 85. 86 (ez 
Vitruvio), and there is evidence of the extant work having been used in the above- 
named books of the NH. (and also in b. 81 and 38), HBrwny, de indic. Plin. (Bonn 
1856)57. DDsrrersey, Phil. 31, 385. GOeruwicnen, plinian. Studd., Munich 1880, 
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211. Serv. Aen. 6, 43 Vitrucins qui de architectonica scripsit, ostium dicit ete, (but 
the passage cited does not vccur in Vitruvius). Sipvox. ep. 4, 2 (p. 228, 5 Sav.) 
quaeque si fors alligil, tenere non abnuit cum Orpheo plectrum, . . . cum Vitrucio per- 


pendicalum etc. 


2. On the character of the work. Vite. 2, prooem. 5 mihi autem, Imperator, 
staturam non tribuit natura, faciem deformavit aetas, valetudo detrarit vires. itaque 
quoniam ab his praesidiis sum desertus per aurilta scientiae scriptaque, ul spero, per- 
veniam ad commendationem, 6, prooem. 4 cum et parentium cura et praeceplorum 
doctrinis auctas haberem copias disciplinarum, philoloyis et philotecl.nis rebus commen- 
tartorumque scripturis me delectans eas possessiones animo paravi e quibus haec ext 
Sructuum summa, ... nihil desiderare. . . . ego, Caesar, non ad pecuniam parandan 
ex arte dedi studium. . . . ideo notilies parum est adsecuta, sed tamen his columinibus 
editis, ul spero, eliam posteris ero notus. neque est mirandum quid ita pluribus sim 
ignolus. ceteri architecti rogant et anbiunt ut archilectentur, mihi autem a praeceptor- 
thus est traditum rogatum, non royantem, oportere suscipere curam. 1, 1,17 peta, 
Caesar, et ate et ab is qui ea columina sunt lecturi ut si quid parum ad regulam artis 
grammaticae fuerit explicatum ignoscalur, namque non uti summus philosophus nec 
rhetor disertus nec grammaticus , . ., sed ut architectus his litteris imbutus haec nisus 
sum scribere. But he is fond, especially in the garrulous introductions he pre- 
fixes to each book (Scunerpenr’s ed. 1, p. Liu), of displaying his knowledge in 
philosophy (ef. § 266, 2) and history, though frequently with small success, e.g. 6, 
proocem. 3 non minus poclae qui antiquas comoedias graece scripserunt easdem senten- 
tias verbis in scena pronuntiaverunt, ut Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, maxime 
eliam cum his Aleris. He declares his purpose to be brief: 5, prooem. 3 cum anim- 
advertissem distentam occupationibus civilatem publicis et privatis negoliis, paucis tu- 
dicaci scribendum, uti angusto spatio cacuitatis ea legentes breviter percipere possent, 
and again ib. 5 cam ergo... animoadrertam inusilatas et obscuras multis res esse 
miht scribendos, quo facilius ad sensus legentium perventre possint, breribus volumini- 
bus iudicavi scribere, 

3. Vitruvius hiinself states at great length and repeated)y the contents of the 
single books (volumina) at the beginning and close of each. The first seven books 
treat of architecture proper (consecrated and private buildimgs). The eighth 
book treats of water and aqueducts, the ninth of instruments for measuring time 
(sun-dials), the tenth of machines, uti tolum corpus omnia architecturae membra in 
decem voluminibus habeat explicata (10, 22,12). Vitruvius’ principal sources were 
Greek writers (ef. also MCastor, rom. Agrimensoren 57), whom he chietly enu- 
merates 7, prooem, 1-14, with the declaration: quorum ex commentartis quae utilia 
esse. . . animadrerti collecta in unum coegi corpus. But his knowledge of Greek is 
deficient, in spite of such bold formations as dxarpoddyyros. He frequently does 
not suceeed in expressing himself intelligibly; he lacks literary talent and facility. 
His style is sometimes irmmoderately diffuse, sometimes unduly brief, now oddly 
affected and distorted, now plebeian, EWocrrius, Phil. 34, 148 HUcricn, de 
Vitr. copia verborum, Frankenthal 1583, Schwabach 1555 I. JPracs Bemm. «2 
Synt. des V. mit eingehcender Darst. der Subst.-Sitze, Bamb, 1955. PnEnernaxn, 
Vitruvianae obss. gramm., Pforzh. 1837.88 1[. Cf.n.6, MSrock, de Vitr. ser- 
mone: de formis enuntiatoerum tempp., Berl. 1888. 


4. Of the two existing MSS. the most important are Harlei. 2767 5. IX and 
Gud. 69 s. XI (see Rose pref. to his ed.). Both, however, are derived from the 
sume original, as they have the same gaps and errors, and the same transpesition 
of leaves at 7,6. On a Schlettstadt MS, s. X. see AGiny, rev. de philol. 3, 16. On 
the Spanish Vitruvius MSS. see GLoewn, Wiener Studd. 9, 327. 
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5. The abridgment bears in a Vienna MS, (suppl. 2807 s. IX/X see JHacrt, 
Wien. SBer. GY, 81) and in the Schlettstadt MS. (see n. 4) the heading M. Cets 
Faventini artis architectonicae privatis usibus adbreviatus liber, in the others the 
name of the author of the epitome is wanting and it bears the title: De diversts 
Jabricis architectonicae, und begins: De artis archilectonicae peritia multa oratione 
Vitruvius Polio atiique auctores scientissime scripsere. verum ne longa eorum diser- 
faque facuudia hunitioribus ingentis alienum faceret studium, pauca ex his mediocri 
licet sermone privatis usibus ornare fuit consilium, The arrangement of Vitruvius 
has been kept unchanged, but the subject limited to private buildings. At the 
end (¢. 29) an explanation of horologium pelecinum and hemicyclium is added 
from another source; c. 30 also (on maltae, which is missing e.g. in the Schlett- 
stadt MS.) is taken from some other source and is of later origin. The whole com- 
position has been edited from three MSS, s, X by Rose p. 285. Cf. ib.p.xi. This 
epitome was used by Palladius (§ 410, 2) and Isidorus (§ 496, 7), Cf. HNont, 
commentat. Mominsen, 64. 


G. Editions of Vitruvius (cf. Scuxripen’s edition 1, 11) e.g. by Io. px Last, 
Anisterd, 1t49 (c. nott. varr. and with BBatvi's Lex, Vitruv., see n.?), BGaviant, 
Naples 1798. ARope, Berl. 1800 TI. Ree. em. ill, IGScusgiver, Lps. 1807 sq. TEL 
Collective editions by Stratico, Udine 1825-30 TV and AMarini, Rome 1836 TV. 
Ree, atque emend. et in germ. serm,. vertit CLorestzen, 1, 1 (not completed), 
Gotha 1856.—Ad antiquiss. codd. nunc primum ediderunt VRose et HMtirex- 
Srrisinc, Lps. 1807; to this an index Vitruvianus by HNont, Lpz. 1876.— 
Criticism: CLorentzenx, observatt. crit. ad Vitr., Gotha 1858. FHurrscn, JJ. 113, 
251. AW iLMANNs, commentatt, Mommsen, 254. FEyssexnarpt, epistula arbica ad 
[Classenum, Hamb. 1879. HNonn, anall. Vitruv., Berl. 19882. 


7. Translations: By ARopr, Lpz. 1796 II; plates and notes, Berl. 1801. 
Translated and explained in notes and woodcuts by FRerser, Stuttg. 1864 sq.— 
French translations by C..Prenscit (Par. 1673. 1684).—With text and atlas, by 
Tarpiru and Co¢six (Paris 1489); by Maurras (Par. 1847 sqq. IT).—English trans- 
lations by WNerwros, Lond. 1771-91 IE. Waas«ins, Lond, 1813 II, ete. —~Explana- 
tory works: BBavpus, de verborum Jitruv. significatione, Augsb. 1614. (CPromis, 
vocabuli latini di architettura posterior? a Vitruvio, oppure a lui sconosciuti, com- 
plemento del lessico Vitruv, di Baldi, Turin 1876.) JPovesus, exercitatt. Vitru- 
vianae, Padua 1739. 1741. HCOGexen.i, Briefe iber Vitr.. Brunswick 1801. Berl. 
Is) IL. JF Rosen, Erliuterungen tiber Vitr., Stuttg. ls02. CGHacsoin, exer- 
citatt. Vitr., Lps. 1821 IIL. Vir. 10, 13-15 in Kocuiy und Réistow's griechischen 
Kriegsschriftst. 1 (Lpz. 1853), 3417. EHFMever, Gesch. d., Botanik 1 (Konigsb, 
IS4), 882. FReneu, Phil. 27,185. ATrngves, la science rom. a Pépoque d'Auguste ; 
étude hist. @aprés Vitr.. Par. 1885. GOrusicnen, d. gr. Theaterbau nach Vitr. 
ete, Bork, 1886; RhM. 43, 524 and other technical treatises. 


265. Among the jurists of the Augustan age the two most 
important are Labeo and Capito. M. Antistius Labeo’s (ec. 
700/54-e, TIO/1T a.p.) legal knowledge was based on comprehen- 
sive culture and supported by a character of unconquerable 
firmness, which no less than his numerous legal works contributed 
to maintain his name in respectful and honourable remembrance. 
His opposite was the monarchist C, Ateius Capito (a. 720/34- 
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775/22 a.p.), who ranked far below Labeo in scientific import- 
ance and literary activity. To the same period belong Blaesus, a 
pupil of Trebatius, and probably also the jurist Fabius Mela. 


1, Pomros. dig. 1, 2,2, 47: post hunc (Aelius Tubero, § 208, 1) marimae auctori- 
tatis fuerunt Ateius Capito, qui Osilium secutus est, et Antistius Labeo, qui omnes hos 
(all professors of Jaw of that period, see § 207 and 208) audivit, institutus est autem 
@ Trebatio (§ 207,3). ex his Aleius consul fuit (a. 758/5 a.v.); Labeo noluit, cum 
offerretur et ab Augusto consulatus, quo suffectus fieret, honorem suscipere (for he had 
been previously passed over by Augustus, his junior Capito obtaining the prefer- 
ence; see the passage from Tac. below 1. 20), sed plurimis studiis operam dedit «t 
totum annum ita diviserat ut Romae sex mensibus cum studiosis esset (and consulentibrs 
de ture publice responsitaret, Geis. 13, 10,1), sex mensibus secederet (probably to his 
fundus Gallianus, see Gert. 13, 12, 4) et conseribendis libris operam daret, itaque 
reliquit quadringenta volumina, ex quibus plurima inter manus versantur. hi duo 
primum veluli diversas sectas fecerunt (see above p.406); nam. . . Labeo ingenii 
qualitate et filucia doctrinae, quiet ceteris operis sapientiae operam dederat, plurima 
tnnovare instituit (§ 49,5. Getr. 13, 10,1 Labeo Antistius turis quidem civilis disci- 
plinam principalt studio exercuit, . , . sed ceterarum quoque bonarum artium non 
expers fuil el in grammaticam sese atjue dialecticam literasque antiquiores altioresque 
penelraverat latinarumque vocum origines rationesque percalluerat eaque praecipue 
wrentia ad enodandos plerowue iuris laqueos ntebatur, The example given ib. 3 
(sorer frum seorsam) prove him to have been a purist (above p.57). Tac. ann. 8, 75 
Capitoni consulatum adceleraverat Augustus, ut Labeonem Aantistium, tisdem artibus 
praccellentem, dignatione eius mayistratus anteiret, namque ila aetas duo pacis decora 
simul tulit, sed Labeo incorrupta libertate et ob id fama celebratior, Capitonis obse- 
quium dominantibus magis probabatur. uli quod praeturam intra stetit commendatio 
ex iniuria, huic quod consulatum adeptus est odium ex invidia oriebatur. Grwt. 13, 
12, lin quadam epistula Aleit Capitonis scriptum legimus Labeonem Antistium legum 
alque morum populi rom, iurisque civilis doctum adprime fuisse. ‘sed ayitabat (hence 
it was written after Labeo's death),’ inguit, ‘hominem libertas quaedam nimia atque 
vecors, tamquam eorum divo Augusto iam principe et remp. obtinente ratum tamen 
pensumque nihil haberet nisi quod iustum sanctumque esse in romanis antiquitatibus 
legisset” Porrnuyrio on Hor. s. 1,3, 82 Marcus Antistius Labeo praetorius, iurts ctiam 
peritus, memor libertatis in qua natus erat multa contumaciter adversus Caesarem 
dixisse et fecisse dicitur, propler quod nunc Horatius adulans Augusto insanum eum 
dicit, Cf. Acro ib. (p. 58 H.). Horace 1.1. (Labeone insanior inter sanos dicatur, 
written a. 716/38 or 717/37) certainly does not refer to the Jurist, though it may 
perhaps to his father (§ 207, 6). Cf. Pexnice, Labeo 1, 12. Kuesstina ad loc. 
Teurret, PRE, 12, 1168, 26. 


2. Labeo’s works included 400 books (see u. 1). The fragments from the Digest 
in Hommes, Palingenesia 1, 321; OLexet, Palingenesia 502; those from other 
authors in Huscuxks, iurispr. anteiust. 2110. Geur. 18%, 10,2 sunt libri post nvortem 
cius editi, qui Posteriores inscribuntur, quorum librorum tres continui, XXXVITI et 
NXXIX et XL, pleni sunt id genus (see n. 1) rerum ad enarrandam et inlustrandam 
linguam latinam conducentium. In other respects the work was a system of civil 
law, arranged according to the design (variously modified) of Q. Mucius (§ 154, 2) , 
and its plan was also the standard for the ius civile of Sabinus (§ 281, 1); ef. 
KrGorr 1). MVonart (§ 154, 2 1.6) 348. Notes on Labeo were written by Proculus, 
Aristo and Paulus (dig. 29, 2,60. Mommsen conjectures Aulus), Two epitomes 
were made by Javolenus, which were employed in the Digest, just as the eight books 
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Probabilium (éayév) are there quoted from the epitome of Paulus. The two 
works are quoted 68 times in all in the Digest. Labeo libris epistolarum (dig. 41,8, 
80, 1); libri responsorum, at least 15 books (Collat. 12,7, 3). Gru. 13, 10,3 in libres 
quos ad praetoris edictum scripsit multa posuit partim lepide atque argute reperte. 
sicuti hoc est quod in quarto ad edictum libro scriptum legimus etc. dig. 50, 16, 19 
Labeo libro primo praetoris urbani (notes on this were written by Quintus, dig. 4, 
3, 7, 2=Q. Saturninus § 860, 6 ad fin. or Q. Cervidius Scaevola § 369, 1?) 4, 3, 9, 4: 
Labeo libro trigesimo praetoris peregrini, Grxt. 1, 12, 18 tn commentariis Labeonis 
quae ad XII tabulas composuit; cf. ib. 20, 1, 13 and 6, 15, 1 Labeo in libro de XII 
tabulis secundo, Furst. 258a, 7 Labeo de ture pontificio 1, XJ; then ib. 9 and 13 
Labeo Antistius, and Antistius de iure pontificali 1. 1X; 848, where he is also quoted 
for other purposes: Labeo Antistius 1, X commentari iuris pontifici; 851" Antistins 
Labeo in commentario XV iuris pontifici. Perhaps also (de) officio auguCrum), ib. 
p. 290. Geri. 1, 12, 1 qui de virgine capienda scripserunt, quorum diligentissime 
scripsit Labeo Antistius, Macr. 3, 9, 4 (after a previous citation of Ateius Capito 
ex libro I de iure sacrificiorum) Labeo vero sexagesimo et octavo libro intulit ete. 
Pexxicr, Labeo 1, 46 without cogent reason refers this passage to Cornclins 
Labeo (§ 389, 8). But the large number of books causes difficulty. CTuomasius, 
comparatio Labeonis et Capitonis, Lps. 1688. CvEck, de vita . . . Labeonis 
et. . . Capitonis, Franeker 1692 (and in Oxuricu’s thes. nov. 1, 2, 425). 
FABiexer, op. (1880) 1, 196. SWZinsmerx, Gesch. d. PRechts 1, 1, 306, 
AFRuporrr, rom. RGesch, 1, 178, 236. DeGeer, Versl. en Med. d. k: Akad. v. 
Wetensch. X1. 1868. _LBorcnert, num A, L. stoicae philosophiae fuerit addictus, 
Berl. 1869, APrrxice, M. Ant. Labeo, d. Privatrecht im 1. Jahrh. d. Kaiserzeit, 
Halle 1873-1878 II. PKuafcer, Gesch. d. Quellen u. Lit. d. rom. Rechts, Lpe. 
1888, 141. MScnasz, Phil. 42, 809 (compare Bexxrr, ZdSavigny-Stift. 6, 7%. 
Krtcrr 1.), 142, 9). 


8. C. Ateius (CIL. 1 p. 198, nr. 750 sq. Fasti praenest. ib. p. 474, XIII) 
Capito, principem in civitate locum studiis civilibus adsecutus, sed avo centurtone 
Sullano, patre praetorio. consulatum ei adceleraverat Augustus etc, (n. 1), Tac. a. 3, 
75. If this was said of the consulship of a. 758/5, Capito would appear to have 
been born c. a. 720/84. He was curator aquarum from a. 766/13 a.p. to his death, 
a. 775/22 a.v. (Tac. 1.1), Frontix. aq. 102. As a jurist he was a pupil of Ofilius 
(§ 207, 2). Gets. 10, 20, 2 Ateius Capito, publicit privatique iuris perttissimus, Macr. 
7, 18, 11 apud Ateium Capitonem, pontificii iuris inter primos peritum. Tac. a. 8, 70 
Capito insignilior infamia fuit (on account of his servility, cf. Suet. gr. 22. Dio 
57, 17), quod humani divinique iuris sciens egregium publicum et bonas domi artes 
dehonestavisset, 


4. The works of Capito. Coniectanea (Griz, 2, 24,2. 15. 20, 2,3; ib. 4, 14.1 
cum librum VIIT Atei Capitonis coniectancorum legeremus, qui inscriptus est De 
iudiciis publicis; 10, 6, 4); liber de officio senatorio (GEtL. 4, 10, 7 8q.; perhaps b. 9 
of the Coniectanea, see ib. 14, 7, 12 quod Ateius Capito in coniectaneis scriptum 
reliquit; naminlibroIX . , . ait nullum senatusconsultum fieri posse etc, ib. 14, 
8, 2 Ateius Capito in coniectaneorum IX ius exse praefecto senatus habendi dicit); de 
pontificio iure (b. 5 ap. Gru. 4, 6,10: Fest, 154 b Capito Afeius in l, VIL ponts- 
ficali, cf. Macr. 7, 18, 11); Macr. 3, 10,8 Ateius Capito . . . libro primo de ture 
sacrificiorum. Epistulae (Get. 13, 12, 1 sqq. ef. note 1). Cf. Huscuxe, iurisprud. 
anteiust. 115. This work is repeatedly quoted by Frsrus, and by Prix. NH. 
ind. auct. to b. $. 4, 14. 15. 18, probably from the Coniectanea. In the later jurists 
he is quite neglected, as he tn his quae ei tradila fuerant perseverabat (Pouron. dig. 
1, 2, 2, 47) ie. was unproductive. There are very few quotations from him, e.g. in 
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Procuxes dig. 8, 2, 18,1. OLewet, Palingenesia 106. Zisoenx, Gesch. d. PRechts 
1, 1, 807. TnuFerperkine (and LMesrcxurn), Phil. 19, 650. PRE. 17, 1955, 4. 
PKrécrr, ).1. 145. 


5. Laneo dig. 88, 2, 81 Blaesus ait Trebatium respondisse, etc. MAJAnsivs, 
comm. 2, 162, 


6. Fabius Mela (dig. 43, 23, 1, 12) is in the Digest frequently quoted together 
with Labeo and Trebatius (15, 3, 7, 2 sq. 19, 2, 18,8. 19,5, 20. 27, 3, 1,5 sq. 47, 10, 
17, 2), being probably a contemporary of theirs, especially as he himself quotes 
Aquilius Gallus (§ 174, 1) and Servius Sulpicius (§ 174, 2}: (dig. 19, 1, 17, 6 Gallus 
Aquilias, cutus Mela refert opinionem. 38, 9, 3, 10 Servius apud Melam. Cf. dig. 46, 
3, 39 pr. Mela libro X). HEDinksrn, de Fabio Mela, Koénigsb. 1508. 


7. Vitellius, on whom Massurius Sabinus and Cassius Longinus (see § 281, 1 
and 298, 8) wrote notes under Tiberius (and perhaps Paulus at a later time? 
§ 377, 4), appears to belong to the Augustan period, but is otherwise unknown, 
unless he be the rerum Augusti procurator Vitelliuns mentioned by Suet. Vitel]. 2 
(§ 259, 10). 

8. On Veranius see § 199, 4.—To the Augustan period we should perhaps 
attribute the pactum fiduciae, found in Spain, which was concluded between 
Dama L. Titi ser{vos) and L. Baianius; see CIL. lat. 2, 5042, p. 700. Bruns, font.® 
251; cf. EHtunsr, Herm. 3, 283 and HDecexxors, Z{RGesch. 9, 117. 


266. Interest in philosophy was generally evinced in the 
Augustan age, all writers of eminence, e.g. especially Vergil, 
Horace, and Livy, manifesting it, and in common with them also 
Labeo, Vitruvius, Varus, Lynceus, and others. Owing to the 
influence of the favourite system of Epicurus, this interest was 
now extended to the physical side, though ethics retained always 
the upper hand. Yet it never exceeded the limits of dilettantism, 
even with those who professed to write on philosophy, e.g. 
Augustus and Livy, and perhaps even with the Stoics Crispinus 
and Stertinius. A certain importance attaches only to Q. 
Sextius, both father and son, whose zealous adherents were 
Crassicius, Papirius Fabianus, and others: they, however, wrote 
in Greek. The father, a man of austere morality, and an inde- 
pendent thinker, aimed at realising his conception of moral worth 
in individual life. The so-called Sextus-maxims have no direct 
connection with the Sextii. 

1. Cf. above p, 411. On Vergil’s philosophical bent see § 224, 3; on Horace 
§ 235, 5; T. Livius § 256,4; Augustus § 220, 3; Alfenus Varus § 208, 3; on the 
author of the Ciris § 230,2,n.1; on Lynceus § 244,3; P. Volumnius § 255, 1; 
Labeo § 265, 1. Seneca's mother Helvia would have liked to study philosophy, if 
her husband had allowed her; see § 269, 1. 


2. Vitrcv. 1, 1, 7 philosophia perficit architectum animo magno et uli non sit 
adrogans, sed potius facilis, aequus et jidelis sine avaritia vtc. . . . praeterea de 
rerum natura . . . philosophia explicat, quam necesse est studiosius novisse, quod 
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habet multas et varias naturales quaestiones, ut etiam in aquarum ductionibus. 2 . . 
quorum (i.e, spiritus naturales) offensionibus mederi nemo polerit nisi qui ex philosophia 
principia rerum naturae noverit. But even without a practical interest of this 
kind natural philosophy was much studied in this period together with ethies 
by Iccius (Hor. ¢. 1, 29, 13. ep. 1, 12, 15), the author of the Ciris (Cir. 5, IL. 39), 
Lynceus (Prop, 8, 34, 27.51), and Manilius (astr. 1, 96, 118. 4, 866). In the same 
way, the elder Sextius Niger (n. 5-7) and Papirius Fabianus (below n. 10 8q.), 
Celsus (§ 280), Seneca, Pliny the Elder and Suetonius exemplify a connection of 
philosophical and physical studies. 


3. Porruyrio on Hor, 3. 1, 1, 13 Fabius Maximus Narbonensis, equestri 
loco natus, Pompeianas partes secutus aliquot libros ad Stoicam philosophiam pertinentes 
conscripsit; the same on Hor, s. 1, 1, 120 Plotius Crispinus philosophiae 
studiosus fait. idem et carmina scripsit, sed tam garrule ut aretalogus dicerctur (Acno 
ib.: hic Crispinus poeta fuit, qui sectam stoicam versibus scripsit). 


4, Acro on Hor. ep. 1, 12, 20 Stertinius philosophus, qui CUXX libros Stoicorum 
latine scripsit, hos notat quod versibus suis obscuriorem philosophiam fecerint, The 
first statement, which is in itself not very probable, is not found in Porphyrio, 
who says merely: hunc et alibi tangit ut Sloicum qui de paradozis loquitur, and on 
p. 2, 3, 83 Stertinius unus e Sloicis fuit. 


5. Sex. ep. 98, 15 Aonores reppulit pater Sextius, qui ita natus ul remp. 
deberet capessere latum clarum divo lulio dante non recepit: according to this 
Sextius must have been born not later than 644/70. Prut. prof. in virt. 5 p. 77 
ad fin, . . . gaol LéErov roy ‘Pwuatow dpexdra ras dv ry wodee Temas Kal dpyds dea 
dirogoplay, év 32 7y girogogety ab watw Svoeradotvra nai xpwuevoy rE AGdyw yarere Td 
wpwrov, ddiyou defoas xaraBareiv davrdv Ex rewos Sihpovs. Sen. ep. 59, 7 Seaxttum 
- . « lego, virum acrem, graecis verbis, romanis moribus philosophantem, G1, 2 
lectus est liber Quintt Sextii patris, magni. . . tri et, licet neget, Stoict. quantus 
inillo . . . vigorest, quantumanimi! . . . cum legeris Sextium dices: vivit, 
viget, liber est, smpra hominem est, dimitlit me plenum ingentis fiduciae. in qua 
positione mentis sim cum hune lego fatebor libi: libet omnes casus provocare, libet 
erclamare ‘quid cessas, fortuna? congredere, paratum vides” . . . hoc quoque 
eyregium Sextius habet quod et oxtendet tibi beatae vitae magnitudinem ef desperationen 
cius non faciel, 73, 12 solebat Sextius dicere [ovem plus non posse quam bonum virum. 
73, 15 credamus tlaque Sextio . . . clamanti ‘hac itur ad astra, hac secundum 
Sragalitatem, hac secundum temperantiam, hac secundum fortitudinem. de ira 
3, 86, 1 facicbat hoc Sextius ut consummato die . . . interrogaret animunm suum 
‘quod hodie malum tuum sanasti?’ ib, 2, 36, 1. ep, 108, 17 dicebat quare Pythagoras 
animalibus abstinuisset, quare postea Sextius, The latter looked upon animal food 
as an incentive to cruelty and to luxury, and as unwholesome, Piix. NH. 18, 274 
hoc (EZetver, Geech. d. gr. Phil. 3%, 1,676) postea Sertius e Romanis sapientiae 
adsectatoribus Athenis fecit eadem ratione. 


6. Under the name of Sextus a collection of maxims has been transmitted to 
us, which we can trace back to the middle of the third Christian century (see 
below the passages from Origen), This was originally written in Greek: an 
abridgment of the Greek original collection, which is not extant in a complete 
and independent form, is to be found in FBorssonapr’s anecd. 1, 127 (yrGuar copay 
from the cod. Paris, 1630): numerous Greek Sextus-maxims also occur in Por- 
phyrios' epist. ad Marcellam, in Stobaios and elsewhere, some of which we do not 
meet with in the translators, Gitpremeisrer, ed. p. xxxviit. xLix, and Herm. 4, 
81. JCOre.ti, op. sent. 1, 244; Muntacnu's fragm. philos. gr. 1, 522, 2, 116. 
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Oxtaen already quotes from the Greek collection c. Cels. 8 p. 397 (dv rais Xéxorou 
yveuars) and in Matth. 19, 3 (Zétoros é» rais yrumars, SiSrlw pepoudvy wapa woddois us 
doxiuw) the maxiins 13. 109, 273 Gildem.—The Greek collection was translated into 
Latin by Rufinus (§ 435, 1); in his preface he says: . . . Sextum in Latinum 
verti, quem Sextum ipsum esse (radunt qui apud vos, id est in urbe romana, Xystus 
vocatur, episcopi et martyris gloria decoratus (this refers to Sixtus IT. a. 256-258 
bishop of Rome: Jerome already controverts this repeatedly, below, 1.7 from end of 
page . . . omne autem opus ita breve est ut de manu eius (the reader's) numquam 
possit’ reredere totus liber, unius pristini alicuius pretios: anuli obtinens locum. 
+ + « mune ergo interim habeatur pro anulo liber. . . . addidi practerea electa 
quaedam religioxi parentis ad filium, sed breve totum, ut merito omne opusculum 
vel ‘enchiridion, si graece, vel ‘anulus’ si latine appelletur, The appendix to 
the Sextus-maxims indicated by Rufinus in these last words (electa religiosi 
porentis ad silium) is not extant: Jerome was however acquainted with it, as 
he repeatedly alludes to Rufinus having divided the maxims: in duas partes 
divisit (5, 206 Vall. cf. 4, 993), Rufinus’ version is preserved in numerous MSS.: 
unfortunately however the two best, Paris 10318 s. VII/VIII (Salmasianus, 
cf. § 476) and Paris. 2676 s. X (§ 211, 5) do not give the whole collection; the 
latter gives only no. 1-84, the former only a selection of 173 maxims out of the 
whole number of 451. On the MSS. see Gitpewmistex 11. p. xiv.—Lastly the 
collection was translated from the Greek into Syriac and is extant in two versions; 
the tirst under the title ‘Selected maxims of S. Xystus, bishop of Rome,’ gives 
only a selection of 131 maxims (with a few additions), but the second gives the 
whole collection (with a few unimportant omissions): both were edited from 7 
London MSS. (two of thems VI) by Pos Lavarpr, analecta Syriaca (Lps. 1858), 
p. 1, translated into Latin in Gildemeister in the principal edition (the older ones 
are useless): Sexti sententiarum recensiones latinam graecam syriacas coniunctim 
exhibuit IGirpemristKR, Bonn 1873. 


The collection, as we now have it, is not the personal confession of faith of an 
individual philosopher set forth in the form of maxims, but rather a would-be 
formal, but +ssentially unmethodical, combination of various philosophical and 
religious thoughts put together from reading; this accounts for the very large 
nuinber of variants of maxims identical or nearly related, which are given side 
by side, and for the colouring which is alternately Stoical, Pythagorean, and 
Christian. As regards the Christian maxims we notice however that the 
peculiarly Christian doctrines and the name of Christ do not occur, and this 
much is certain, that, as compared with the extant Greek maxiins, the Chris- 
tianising of the collection is carried much further in the hands of the Christian 
editors, Rufinus and the Syrians (the attempt of ORusseck, comic, lat.* p, ¢, to 
detect traces of metrical maxims in Rufinus is unsuccessful), It must remain 
an open question whether the original Greek collection was absolutely free from 
Christian matter (ef, Zecren 1.1. 679) or whether the first collator already 
attempted to harmonise the old and new faiths by cautiously adopting Christian 
maxims: Origen and Porphyry took the collection for the work of a Greek 
philosopher, and Jerome repeatedly Jays stress on its Pagan character (1, 1080. 
1, 993. 5, 206 Vall.) See also Aucrstine (after his previous error de nat. et 
gratia 64) retract. 2,42 aud Gerasius (§ 469, 5) decr. 7, 24; cf. also Isiporus de 
vir. illustr. 7, 139 Arev. 

The composition of the extant collection makes it evident that it cannot be 


the work of one of the Roman Sextii, but even should we decide to assume the 
existence of a purer original collection (ie. free from Christian matter), the 
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authorship of the Sextii would still be equally impossible. The conjecture that 
all the subsequent matter may have gradually gathered round a small nucleus of 
proverbial maxims of the Sextii leads to nothing, as we have no evidence for the 
existence of any such nucleus from which the collection might have derived its 
name; though we do not wish to deny that maxims of the Sextii were actually 
incorporated in his work by the collector. It would be more plausible to suppose 
that the extant collection with its neutral attitude towards Greek philosophy 
and Christianity was brought out (perhaps in the second century) under the 
name of Sextius the grave Roman, and that at a later period, e.g. from the 
genitive Sexti (=Serxtit), Sextus was wrongly supposed to be the author. For 
the Roman philosopher is throughout called ‘Sextius,’ the collector of the 
maxims ‘Sextus.’ .But this presumption is traversed by the fact that Jerume 
several times mentions Sextus Pythagoreus as the author of the collection of 
maxims, and under this name no doubt refers to the writer of whom he read in 
Euseb. Chron. for Ol. 195, 1 (=754/1 a.pv.): LéEros TvOayopixds gurszopos Hxuare 
(Sextus Pythagoricus philosophus agnoscitur: Jerome himself gives this as the 
translation, and so does the Armenian version, see AScHons ad loc.).  Tamncicios 
in Simplicius on Aristot. p.64%, 12 and p. 827», 10 ed. Berol. also mentions this 
Pythagorean Sextus: rapa 8¢ rots Iv@ayopelos (rdv rerpaywnopdv rou Kixdov) nipnc Gal 
onow 'lduSdtcrxos, ws SHArdv éorw dxd Tov Létrov rou MvOayopeiov drodelfewy, 55 dywher 
xara dadoyny wapéraBe riv plBodov ris dwrodeltews. But (quite apart from the 
difference in naine) there are many obstacles to our identifying this Pythagorean 
Sextus with the Roman Sextius. Q. Sextius could hardly (in spite of Sen. ep. (8, 
17; seen. 5 in fin.) bear the regular title of a Pythagorean; rather if we had to 
assign him to a particular school—he himself avoided this (see n. 5)—he could 
only be called a Stoic. Just as little appropriate to him is the solution of the 
problem of squaring the circle which has been fathered on him, in support of 
which the work wepl dns can hardly be appealed to (see n. 7). Lastly Eusebios- 
Hieronymus would place his floruit at least 40 years too late (see n. 5 init.). 
Moreover the opinion of Jerome, which again involves ns in serious diticulties, 
with regard to the authorship of the Pythagorean Sextus, is doubtless founded on 
a@ mere supposition. On the other hand it seems that Sextius is really referred to 
by Himeriws (in Photii bibl. p. 366%, 41 Bk.) in the enumeration in inverted 
chronological order : 6pyya viv by (his son) Sewdsrepov ArArica Muvovxcavod POéyEacGat. 
ceuvdrepoy 5¢ Nixayspov, INovrdpxou 8 ety\wrrdérepov, Movowrlov dé (see § 204, 3) 
gurocopurepoy, Sétrov (read Legriov) 8¢ xaprepixwrepow.—Cfi. EZevier, Gesch. d. gr. 
Philos. 3, 1°, 675. MOrt, Charakter u. Ursprung der Spriiche des Sextius, 
Rottweil 1861 ; die syrischen auserlesenen Spriiche des Xistus, Bischofs von Rot, 
eine tiberarbeitete Sextiusschrift, Rottweil 1862 sq. II. Criticism: AEsrranuany, 
JB. 1573, 1302. 

7. It was probably the same Sextius (though he does not elsewhere bear the 
cognomen Niger) who wrote on natural sciences, likewise in Greek. A work 
wepl U\ns (materia medica) is mentioned by Erotian. Lex. p. 94 KI, v. Aelpror. 
Sextius Niger, qui graece (de medicina) scripsit, is mentioned by Piixny NH. ind. 
auct. 6. 12-16. 20-80, 82-34 (medicinal use of plants, animals and minerals) who 
quotes him eight times in the work and at 82, 26 as diligentissimus medicina, 
MWetcimann, Herm. 24, 530. Dioscorides also made frequent use of Sextins. 
OJaux, Lps. SBer, 1850, 277. CMayuorr, novae lucubr, Plin. (1874) p. 7.—A_ bust 
at Florence (engraved in the Archael. Ztg. 35, pl. 9) was erroneously taken for a 
portrait of this Sextius, see KRonert, Herm. 17, 135. 


8. The son (cf. n. 5) continued his father’s work; cf. Sex. nat. quaest. 7, 32, 2 
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Nextiorum nova el romani roboris secta inter initia sua, cum magno impetu coepisset, 
extincta est. On L. Craasicius see § 263, 2; on Papirius Fabianus below n. 10%, 
Subsequently seripsit non parum multa Cornelius Celsus, Sextios secutus (see below 
§ 290). Seneca's master Sotion (§ 237, 1) appears also to have been amongst the 
pupils of Sextius. The Sextii are also alluded to in CLacpiax. Mawmert. de statu 
animae 2, 8 (Sextius pater Sextiusque filius). 


9. Quint. 10, 1, 124 Plautus in Stoicis rerum cognitioni utilis, 2, 14, 2 haec 
inter pretatio non minus dura est quam illa Plauti‘essentia’ et ‘queentia. Cf. 3, 6, 23 
ovciay, quam Plautus ‘essentiam’ vocat. 8, 3, 33 multa ex graeco formata nova 
ac plurima a Sergio + flavio (thus in the best MSS.), quorum dura quaedam 
admodum videntur, ut ‘queens’ ef ‘essentia'; quae cur ltantopere aspernemur nihil 
video, Sen. ep. 58, 6 says on essentia: Ciceronem auctorem huius verbi habeo, puto 
locupletem, si recentiorem quaeris, Fabianum, disertum et elegantem, orationis etiam 
ad nostrum fastidium nitidae (cf. also Sipox. ep. praef. carm. 14): this does not 
however raise any serious difficulty, as Seneca mentions only two authors of 
different periods who both used essentia. The passages in Quintilian can be made 
ta agree by means of the very slight alteration Sergio Plauto for Sergio Flauio. 
The author whose name is thus obtained may perhaps be identified with the 
Sergius Plautus mentioned in Pix. NH. ind. auct. b. 2, 18 (although with the 
variant Paulus; § 54, 4). Cf. CIL. 2, 1406 L. Sergio Regis f. Arn. Plauto 
Q(uaestori) Salio Palatino, DDetversex, ib. einige Quellenschriftsteler d. Plin., 
Gliickst. 1881, 5.—Is the same Sergius referred to in (APUL.) wept épunv. p. 262 
Hild.? vocat Sergius ‘effatum,’ Varro ‘ proloquium', Cicero ‘enuntiatum’, Graeci 
[tum] ‘protasin’, tum ‘axioma’, ego verbum ex verbo lum ‘ protensionem’, lum 
‘ rogamentum ’, 


10. Papirius Fabianus, called philosophus by Sex. suas. 1, 9. contr. 2, 9, 
2. 2,18,18. 7, praef. 4. Sex. ep. 40,12. Fabianus, vir egregius et vita et scientia 
et... eloquentia quoque. de brev. vitae 10, 1 Fabianus, non ex his cathedrariis 
philosophis, sed ex veris et antiquis, He commenced with the study of rhetoric. 
Sen. contr. 2, praef. 1 Fabianus philosophus, qui adolescens admodum tantae opinionis 
in declamando quantae postea in disputando fuit. exercebatur apud Arellium Fuscum 
etc. ab hae (i.e. the oratio lasciva of Ar. F.) cito se Fabianus separavit et luxuriam 
quidem cum voluit abiecit, obscurilatem non potuit evadere ; haec illum in philosophiam 
persecuta est. (2) deerat illi (i.e. Fab.) oratorium robur . . .; splendor vero 
- . orationi aderat. voltus dicentis lenis et pro tranyuillitate morum (cf. Sen. ep. 
11, 4) rematssus. (4) cum aliquando Sertium audiret (cf. n. 8) nthilominus declam- 
wabat, . . . (5) habuit e Blandum rhetorem (§ 268, 1) praeceptorem 
apud Blandum diutius quam apud Fuscum Arellium studuit, sed cum iam transfugisset 
(to philosophy). . . . nec tlle declamationibus vacabat et eyo tanto minorem natu 
quam ipse eram (hence Fabianus would appear to have been born 715/39-720/34. 
cf. Sex. contr. 2, 12, 12) audtebam quotiens inciderat, non quotiens colueram. An 
extensive specimen of his declamations ib. 2, 9, 10-13; others ib. 2, 12, 3. 10. 2, 13, 
6. 2, 14,4. Hence in all prubability his habit of giving public lectures (on 
philosophy); cf. Sex. ep. 52, 11 disserebat populo Fabianus, sed audiebatur modeste. 
erumpebat interdum magnus clamor laudantium, sed quem rerum magnitudo (cf. ep, 
100, 10) evocaverat. Among his pupils were Albucius Silus (see § 268, 4) and 
Seneca the philosopher (ep. 100, 8. 12). 


11. On the diction of Fabianus see Sen. ep. 58, 6 (n. 9) and especially ep. 100, 
where he says 1: Fabiani Papirii libros qui inscribuntur (artium) civilium legtsse te 
scribis et non respondisse expectationi tuae; deinde oblitus de philosopho agi composi- 
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fionem eius accusas; upon which Seneca elaborately defends and characterises 
Fabianus and states (9) that in his philosophical works (with regard to style) only 
Cicero (cwius libri ad philosophiam pertinentes paene totidem sunt quot Fabiani), 
Asinius Pollio and Livy surpassed him. He differed from Cicero in writing chiefly 
on subjects of natural history: Fabianus causarum naturaliam [1 in Cuaris. GL. 
4, 106, 14; less accurately causarum libro I] et ILI ib, 146, 28; causarum tertio in 
Diomen. GL. 1, 875, 22. See also Van. Pron, GL. 4, 209, 21 and Seng. ib. 542, 16, 
Cnaris. GL. 1, 105, 14 Fabianus de animalibus primo; cf, ib. 142, 14. Cf. Pus. NH. 
9, 25. He seeins to have treated both of zoology and botany (pharmacology), ac- 
cording to the quotations in Prox, NH. 12, 20. 15, 4. 18, 276 (a Fabiano graccisyue 
auctoribus) 23, 62. 28, 54 (Aristoteles et Fabianus), But he appears to have been 
somewhnt uncritical, to conclude from the statement ib, 86, 125 infer plurima alia 
Italiae miracula ipsa marmora in lapicidinis crescere auctor est Papirius Fabianus, 
naturae rerum peritissimus, Likewise ib. 2, 121. 224. Priny quotes Fabianus NH. 
ind. auct. b. 2.7. 9 I-15, 10, 28. 25. 28 and 36. His full name may perhays also 
be restored in Prin. NH. ind, auct. 6.18ex . . . Sabino Fabiano (Det .erskn, 
ind. Plin, s.v.). But elsewhere in the lists of authorities he is mentioned only as 
Fabianus, and as in the ind. auct. b. 19 (in the continuation of the naturae frnzum) 
Sabinus Tiro (§ 54, 1; more correctly Sabinius, see DDerrersen, ib. einige Quellen- 
schriftsteller d. Plin., Gliickst. 1831, 5) is mentioned, we should rather in ind. 
auct. 18 write: ec . . . Sabino ¢Tirone), Fabiano.—HGHoria, de Papirii Fa- 
biani philosophi vita scriptisque, Bresl. 1852. 


267. Oratory, so far as it still throve in the Republican 
time, was represented by Asinius Pollio and M. Messalla, besides 
whom we may mention Furnius, Atratinus, L. Arruntius, Q. 
Haterius (a. 690/64 B.c.-779/26 a.p.) and others, The younger 
generation adapted their talents to the narrow sphere allowed by 
‘ the Monarchy ; e.g. the sons of Messalla, Messalinus and Cotta, 
Fabius Maximus, and others. Greater importance attaches to 
T. Labienus and Cassius Severus, whose candour of expression 
brought them into trouble, Labienus becoming obnoxious 
through his historical work. Cassius Severus, a writer hated and 
feared on account of his poignant humour, may still be considered 
an orator and only against his will engaged in scholastic declam- 
ation, yet in the manner of his eloquence he betrayed his affinity 
to the prevailing style of the period. 


1, On Asinius Pollio and Messalla as orators see above § 221, 4 and 222, 2. 
Pedius is mentioned, in conjunction with Messalla, as a renowed orator who like 
the latter (§ 222, 21. 11) carefully cultivated a pure Latin style avoiding the use 
of foreign words, by Hor. 8. 1, 10, 28 cum Pedius exudet causas Poplicola atiyue Cor- 
vinus, It is donbdtful whether Horace here calls him Pedius Poplicola (in proof of 
which we can no longer quote the inseription CIA. 3, 866, as the stone reads Aevxiou 
TeAMov (not Hediov, as in the bull. arch, 1855, xxx] Towdcxé\a) or whether Poplicola 
does not rather belong to Corvinus ; cf, Vera. catal.9, 40 praemia Messallix marima 
Poplicolis and PRE. 6, 2352**, He might be a natural son of Q. Pedius cas, 711/43, 
and would thus be connected on the mother's side with Measalla (Piis. NHL. 35, 21). 
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It is usual to identify him (following Ps.-Acrox) with the author mentioned in 
Horace s. 1, 10, 85 (te Messala, tuo cum fratre) and to take him for an adopted son 
of Q. Pedius. But this opinion of Ps,-Acron probably rests only on a hasty infer- 
ence drawn from a comparison of the two passages in Horace, and it will therefore 
be more correct (with KNirrerpey, op. 494. 540) to identify this brother of Messalla 
with his half-brother L. Gellius L. f. Poplicola (cos. 718/36; PRE. 3, 664. LScnwanr, 
quaest. Catull. 111). We might also think of Valerius Messalla Potitus cos. suff. 
725/29, if it were quite certain that he was a brather of Messalla the orator (for 
this view se Boncnest, oeuvr. 1, 412). It is probably this Potitus who is quoted 
by Puin. ind. auct. to b. 19as the author of xprovped (§ 54,4). Cf. Porn. NH. 14, 
69 and DDeteierses, ib. einige Quellen des Plin., Glickst. 1481, 6.—On Furnius 
§ 209, 9; Sempronius Atratinus § 209, 10. On the rhetorical training and the 
oratory of Augustus § 220, 2; of Mavcenas § 220, 7; of Agrippa § 220, 11. 


2. Hor. ep. 1, 5, 9 (perhaps a. 735/19 to Torquatus) mitte . . . Moschi 
causam ; on this Porrayrio: Moschus hic Pergamenus suit rhelor nolissimus, reus 
veneficti fuil, cuius causam ex primis tunc oratores egerunt, Torquatus hic, de quo nunc 
dicit, cuius exstal oralio, et Asinius Pollio. Of the same Torquatus, Hor. c. 4, 7, 23 
praises the genus, facundia et pietas. As Suetonius’ narrative allows us to infer 
that the Manlii Turquati had become extinct in the Civil Wars, this Torquatus is 
probably (see Wricnert de Cass. Parm. p. 304) the person mentioned by Sver, Aug. 
43: in hoc (Troiae) ludicro Nonium Asprenatem lapsu debilitatum aureo torque don- 
avil passusque est ipsum posterosque Torquati ferre cognomen. Cf. ib. 56 cum As- 
prenas Nonius artius et (i.e. Augustus) iunclus causam veneficii accusante Cassio 
Severo diceret etc. He may, therefore, be one of the twu Asprenates whose de- 
clamations are mentioned by the rhetorician Seneca, frequently in the case of 
Publius, e.g. suas. 7, 4. contr.1,1,5. 1,2,9. 1,8,4-Gand 12. 2,10,4. 7, 23, 6. 
10, 33, 25 (P. Aeprenates dizit), once in the case of Lucius, ib. 10, praef, 2 ( pertinere 
ad rem non pulo quomodo . . . L. Asprenates aut Quintilianus senez declamaverit : 
transeo istos quorum fama cum ipsis extincta est), L. Nonius Asprenas was cos. 759/6 
A.v., another a. 782/29 a.p.; a P. Nonius Asprenas (son of the declaimer ?) cos. 
791/38 a.p. in the reign of Caligula, 


3. On L. Arruntius (n. 8) see above § 259, 7. 


4. Q. Lucretius Vespillo, cos. 735/19; PRE. 4, 1198. A funeral] speech on his 
wife Turia, who died after a married life of 41 years, about 746/8-752/2, a fervid 
outpouring of fecling, is preserved in an inscription, CIL. 6, 1527. Orsvri 4859. 
Brens, font. § 303. Momsen, zwei Sepulcralreden aus der Zeit Augusts u. Hadr., 
Abh. der B-rl. Akad. 1963, 455. 464. 477. GBpxrRossi, in the studi di storia e 
diritto 1 (1880), 1. Cf. § 356, 5. 


5, Hieron. on Eus. chr. a. Abr. 2040 =777/24 a.v. Q. Haterius promptus et 
popularis orator usque ad XC prope annum cum summo honore consenescil, Tac. a. 
4,61 fine anni (079/26 a.p.) excessere insignes viri, Asinius Agrippa . . . e Q. 
Haterius, familia senatoria, eloquentiae quoad virit celebralae, monimenta ingeni eius 
haud perinde retinentur. scilicel impetu magis quam cura vigebat, . . . Haterit 
canorum ulud ef profluens cum ipso simul extinctum est. Sex. contr. 4, praef. 6-11 
Q. Hateriumscto . . . imbecillo animo mortes sex filiorum (mortem Sex. filti Kiess- 
Lina) tulisse, . . . declamabat Haterius admisso populo ex tempore. solus omnium 
Romanorum quos modo ipse cognovi in latinam linguam transtuleral graecam facullta- 
tem. tanta erat illi velocitas orationiy ut vilium fieret. . . . nec rerborum ili tantum 
copia sed eliam rerum erat... . quaedam antiqua et a Cicerone dicta, a ceteris deinde 
deserta dicebat. . . . multa erant quae reprehenderes, multa quae suspiceres etc. Sex. 
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vp. 40, 10. Specimens of his! declamations are frequently given by Seneca the 
Elder, see p. 541 Kresst. Cf. also Tac. a. 2, 88 (consularis), Suxt. Tib. 27. 2. 
ACia, de Q. Haterio Oratore, in his Saggj di stud) lat., Flor. 1889, 105. 


6. M. Valerius Corvinus Messalla or Messalinus, the orator's eldest son, cos. 
751/3; PRE, 6, 2355, 100. GGriner, quaestt. Ovid. 1 (Elberf. 1881), 17. Tac. a. 8, 
34 Valerius Messalinus, cui parens Messala ineratque imago paternae facundiae. Ov. 
Pont, 2, 2, 51 vivit enim in vobis (this Messallinus and Cotta who is just about to be 
mentioned) sacundi lingua parentis. Cf. § 230, 2, n.1. His appointment as XVvir 
sacr. is celebrated in Trs. 2, 5 (of a. 735/19?) Letters addressed to him by Ovid ex 
Pont. 1,7. 2,2 and trist. 4, 4 (cf. v. Scuius in ingeniost patriae facundia linguae) ; 
cf. Grissr 1.) 1,20.—-His younger brother was called M. Aurelius Cotta Maximus, 
from the time (after a. 762/9 a.v.) when he was adopted into the family of his 
mother, the gens Aurelia, but after the death of his brother (who may have died 
childless) he assumed his cognomen of Messalinus. He took little part in politics 
(cos, 773/20) and shifting his position with the utmost servility led the life of a 
voluptuary (egens ob luxum, per plagitia infamis, Tac. a. 6, 7), adding to the 
pleasures of the table (Pix. NH. 10, 52) the pastime of verse-making (§ 252, 15) 
und repartee (Tac. a. 6, 5). He was on very friendly terms with Ovid though 
much his junior; ex Ponto 1, 5. 9. 2, 8, 8. 8, 2. 5, probably also trist. 4, 5 (sce esp. 
v. 29 sqq.). 9. Ovid read at Tomi a speech which he had made before the tribunal 
of the Centumvirs, Pont. 3, 5, 7 (legimus, 0 tuvenis patrii non degener oris, dicta tin 
pleno verba diserta foro), He is also mentioned as a patron of poets in Juv. 5, 108. 
7, 94. Cf. also the epigram in exaggerated praise of him by a certain Zosimus, bis 
freedman, in WHeyzey, ann. arch. 37, 5.—On him see PRE. 6, 2356, 101. Hexzen, 
]J.; act. fratr. Arv.p.179. Gudngr 1.].1,19. BLonrentz, de Ovidii in trist. amicis, 
Lps. 1881, 3. 


7. Paulus Fabius Q. f. Maximus, cos. 743/11 + 767/14. Ovid addressed to him 
ex Ponto 1, 2, 3, 3. 8. On him ib. 4, 6, 9 (Fabiae laus, Maxime, gentix), 1, 2, 69 
(romanae facundia, Maxime, linguae), 117 vor . . . tua. . , auxiliotrepidis quae 
solet esse reis . . . doctae dulcedine linguae) and 137 (tua nonnumquam . . . scripla 
legebas). Hor. c. 4, 1, 9 (pro sollicitis non tacitus reis ef centum puer artium). Quixt. 
6, $,52. He (his brother cos. 744/10 Q. Fabius Q. f. Maximus Africanus is not 
otherwise known as an orator) is probably the same person who is several times 
mentioned in Sex. contr.: 2, 4, 9 (Fabius Maximus), 10, praef.13 (Fabius). 2, 4, 
11 sed ut aliquid tocemur, Fabius (Fabianus in the MSS.) Mazimus nobilissimus vir 
futt qui primus foro romano hunc novicium morbum quo nunc laborat intulit, de quo 
Severus Cassius, antequam ab illo reus ageretur, dixerat: ‘quasi disertus es, quasi 
formosus es, quasi dives es: unum tantum non es quasi—vappa,’ PRE. 6, W119, 67. 
Gainer 1.1.1, 10. Lorenrz 1.1. 19. 


8. Tac, a. 11,6 (in the time of Claudius, a.p, 47) meminissent Gai Asinii, M. 
Messalae ac recentiorum Arruntii (n. 3) et Aesernini: ad summa provectos incorrupta 
vila et facundia, Aeserninus is probably the son of the cos. of 782/22 M. 
Claudius Marcellus Aeserninus, and grandson to Asinius Pollio (Sur. Aug. 48), 
born perhaps 725/29-780/24, initiated into oratory by his grandfather ; see Ses. 
contr, 4, praef. 3 sq., where we read e.g.: Marcellus, quamvis puer, iam lantae indolis 
erat ut Pollio ad illum pertinere successionem eloquentiae suae crederet. Specimens 
(though generally short ones) of his declamations are given by Sex. suas. and 
contr. (see Kressuine’s ind. p. 544), Cf. also Tac. a. 8, 11 and above § 259, 7. 


9. Pun. NH. 34, 47 duo pocula . . . quae Cassio Salano . . . praeceptori suo 
Germanicus Caesar . . . donaverat, This ia the Salanus to whom Ovip addressed 
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ex Pont. 2, 5, in which he is called doctissimus (v. 15), and his eloquium (40) and 
Jacundia (69) are praised, and also poetical compositions by him are indicated (68- 
68), his relations to Germanicus (41-55) being mentioned. 


10. On T. Labienus see especially Sen. contr. 10, praef. 4 sqq. e.g.: declamavit 
non quidem populo, sed egregie. . . . magnus orator, qui multa impedimenta eluctatus 
ad famam ingeni confitentibus magis hominibus pervenerat quam volentibus, summa 
egestas eral, summa infamia, summum odium. . .. (5) color orationis antiquae, vigor 
novae, cullus inter nostrum ac prius saeculum medius. libertas tanta ut libertatis 
nomen excederet et, quia passim ordines hominesque laniabat, ‘ RabieCnus’ vocaretur. 

.. ta hoc primum excogitata est nova poena: effectam est enim per inimicos eius ul 
omnes eius libri (ex senatus consulto) comburerentur. . . . (7) non tulit hane La- 
bienus contumeliam nec superstes esse ingenio suo voluil, sed in monimenta se maiorum 
suorum ferré iussit atque ita includi (c. 765/12 a.p.?). . . (8) memini aliquando 
cum recitaret historiam, magnam partem illum libri convolvisse ef dixisse ‘ haec quae 
transeo post mortem meam leyentur. Sur. Calig. 16 Titi Labieni, Cordi Cremuti, 
Cassi Severi scripta, senatus consultis abolita, requiri et esse in manibus lectitarique 
permisit, Sen. contr, 4, praef. 2 homo mentis quam linguae amarioris. Specimens 
of his declamations are found p. 483. 435 sq. 489, 498, 501 K. In the law-suit 
about the inheritance of Urbinia, Labienus conducted the case of Figulus and was 
opposed to Asinius Pollio; cf. Quint. 1, 5, 8. 4, 1,11. 9,3, 138. CHants. GL. 1, 77, 14. 
376, 8. A speech of Lab. against Bathyllus is alluded to by Sen. contr. 10 praef. 8. 
Cf. Weicurrt de L, Vario p. 319. 


11. Tac. a.1, 72 primus Augustus cognitionem de famosis libellis . . . tractavit, 
commotus Cassii Severi libidine, qua viros feminasque inlustres procacibus scriptis 
diffamarerat. The aristocratic historian’s indignation at this presumption appears 
also ib. 4, 21 relatum de Cassio Severo exule, qui sordidae originis, maleficae vitae, sed 
orandi vaiidus, per immodicas inimicitias ut. . . Cretam amoveretur effecerat ; 
atue illic eadem actitando recentia veteraque odia advertit, bonisque exutus . . . 
saro Seripho consenuit. Hirronx. ad a, Abr. 2048 =785,32 a.p.: Cassius Severus, 
orator eyregrus, qui Quintianum illud proverbium luserat, XXV exilti sui anno in 
summa inopia moritur vir, panno verenda contectus, He may, therefore, have been 
born c. 710/44 B.c., and for this very reason, even if there were no others, Hor. 
epod. 6 cannot relate to him; see Teurrer, ZFAW. 1845, 596. His character is 
delineated by Ses. contr. 3, praef. 2 oratio eius erat valens, culta, ingentibus plena 
sententits. . . . (8) non est quod illum ec his quae edidit aestimetis; . . . audilus 
longe maior erat quam lectus . . . corporis magnitudo conspicua (cf. Piix. NH. 
7, 55 Cassio Severo celebri oratori armentarii mirmillonis obiecta similitudo est), 
suacitas valentissimae vocis. . . . (4) gravitas, quae deerat vitae, actioni supererat, 
. . « (5) unodie privatas plures agebat, . . . publicam vero numquam amplius 
quam unam uno die, nec tamen scio quem reum illi defendere nisi se (against the 
accusation of Fabius Maximus, ib. 2, 12,11) contigertt. . . . (7) omnia habebat 
quae illum ut bene declamaret instruerent: phrasin . . . lectam, genus dicendi 
en - ardens et conciatum . . . explicationes plus sensuum quam verborum 
hahentes. . . . tamen non tantum infra se, cum declamaret, sed infra multos erat. 
itaque raro declamabat et non nisi ab amicis coactus, He himself instructively ex- 
plains this ib. 12 (c. a. 744/10; JBuzosxa, comm. phil, in honor, Reifferscheidii, 
Bresl. 1584, 40) by saying that he was able only causes ayere, in foro dicere, but not 
to pursue this idle occupation seriously. Cf. suasor. 6, 11, Specimens of his witti- 
cisma in Sex. contr. 2, 12, 11. 4, pracf. 11. 9, 26, 14. 10, praef.8. 10, 34, 20. 
Quint. 6, 3, 27 cf. 78 sq. 6, 1,43. 82,2. 4,8, 11, $, 183. Sunt. gr. 22. 
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Specimens of his declamations are given by Sex. contr. 7, 18, 10. 9, 25, 12 and 
especially 10, 88,2. The exaggeration of details in the latter confirms the judg- 


ment of Tac. dial. 19: antiquorum admiratores . . . Cassium Severum , . . 
primum affirmant flexisse ab ista vetere atque directa diendi via, and ib. 26: 
equidem non negaverim Cassium Sererum, . . .  &8i sis comparetur qui poslea 


JSuerunt, posse oratorem vocari, quamquam in magna parte librorum suorum plus virs 
habet quam sanguinis; primus enim contempto ordine rerum, omiissa modextia ac 
pudore verborum . . . mon pugnat, sed rixatur, ceterum et varietate eruditionis 
et lepore urbanilatis et ipsarum virium robore multum cetevos superat. Quint. 10, 1, 
116 muita, si cum iudicio legatur, dabit imitatione digna Cassius Severus, qué, st 
ceteris virtutibus colorem et gravitatem orationis adiecisset, ponendus inter praeripuos 
foret. (117) nam et ingenii plurimum est in eo ct acerbitas mira et urbanitas et fervor ; 
sed plus stomacho quam consilio dedit. According to Dio 55, 4, he prosecuted 
(a. 745/9) Augustus’ friend, Nonius Asprenas, (see n. 2) on a charge of poisoning, 
Asinius Pollio being the defendant’s counsel Quint. 10, 1, 22. One of his speeches 
is quoted by Diom.1, 871,19. Cassius Severus ad Maecenatem (a letter 7) in Cuants. 
GL. 1, 104, 11 = Prise. GL. 2, 333, 11: Cassius ad Tiberium secundo in Diom. GL. 1, 
873, 20 = Prisc. 2, 489, 3. Cf. also Hertz on Prisc. 2, 380,1. Terrtune. apol. 10. 
adv, nat. 2,12 mentions him among historians, but he confounds him with Cassius 
Hemina (§ 132, 1. 868, 1). The assumption that he was a native of Longula has 
lost its foundation since the punctuation has been changed in the ind. auct. in 
Pun. NH. 35, in the following manner: ex . . . Cassio Severo, Lonyulana, 
This Longulanus, however, (see a conjecture in LUruicas, die Quellenregister zu 
Plin. letzten BB. ([Wiirzb, 1878] 14), is as completely unknown to us as Fabius 

estalis qui de pictura scripsit, who is mentioned directly afterwards and alxo 
quoted (without mention of this work) in the ind. auct. to b. 7. 34 and 36. Cf. 
Urcicns |.1.—TnFroment, un orateur républicain sous Auguste, Cass. Sev., Annal. 
de la fac. d. lettr. de Bordeaux 1 (1879), 121. 


12, Varius Geminus, sublimis orator (L. Seneca ap. Hieron. adv. Iovin. 1 p. 170), 
apud Caesarem dizit: Caesar, qui apud te audent dicere magniludinem tuam ignorant, 
qui non audent, humanitatem (Srv. contr. 6, 8,6). Specimens cf his declamations 
are given by Sen. suas. 6, 11-14. contr. 7, 16,18 and 28. 7,19, 5. 7,21,10 and 15-17. 
72011, 


268. Among the rhetoricians of the Augustan age the most 
aristocratic of the older generation was the Roman knight 
Blandus, but among the most famous was M. Porcius Latro, the 
compatriot and early friend of Seneca the Elder; Arellius Fuscus, 
who followed the prevailing taste of Asia, his native country ; C. 
Albucius Silus of Novara: Passienus the Elder; the vain Cestius 
Pius of Smyrna; L. Junius Gallio, also a friend of the elder 
Seneca. In the younger generation we may mention among 
the, relatively speaking, most eminent rhetoricians Papirius 
Fabianus, a man of philosophical training, and Alfius Flavus. 
who wrote also in verse. We meet with a great number of other 
school-rhetoricians in the pages of Seneca the Elder. 


§ RHETORIC: LATRO: ARELLIUS FUSCUS. 63 


1. Ses. contr. 2, pr. 5 Blandum rhetorem qui Cprimus> eques Rom. Romae 
docuit (rhetoric § 45, 1). From Tibur according to Tac, a. 6, 27 in domum Rubellti 
Blandi, cuins acum Tibertem eg. Rom. plerique meminerant (Boraaesi, op. 4, 186). 
Cf. besides Ses. contr.1, 7, 13. 2,5, 14. 15. 7,5, 18. Did this writer also compose 
historical works? Serv. ge. 1, 108 Rubellins Blandus et Quadrigarius historivi 
dicunt etc.—Sxx. contr. 10, praef. 13 primum tetradeum quod sactam quaeritis s 
Latronis, Fusci, Albuci, Gallionis, Asa proof of the prevalent bad taste he men- 
tions ib. 3, praef. 14: ef Pollionem Asinium et Messalam Corvinum et Passiennm . . 
minus bene cideri quam Cestinm aut Latronem, In general see AScnorr, de claris 
apud Senecam rhetoribus, in his ed. of Seneca (§ 269, 8) and the indices to the edd 
of Seneca by Kixsstinc and HJ Mt usr. 


2. Hiknon, chron. a. Abr. 2013 = 750/4 pc. M. Porcitus Latro (cf. Stet. ind, 
rhet. p. 99 Rffsch.) latinus declamator taedio duplicis quartanae semet ipsum interficit, 
His character is delineated by Sey. contr. 1, praef. 13-18. 20-21, e.g. Latronis 
Porcii, carissimi mihi sodalis, memoriam . . . et a prima pueritia usque ad 
ullimum eius diem perductam familiarem amicitiam . . . nihil illo viro gracias, 
nihil secvius, . . . meno plus ingenio suo imperari!, nemo plas indulsit, in utraque 
parte cehementi ciro modus deerat. . . . (16) corpus illi erat natura solidum et 
mulla exercitatione duratem. . . . vor robusta sed sordida, lucubrationibus et 
neylegentia . . . tnfuscata, . . . nulla umyuam illi cura cocis exercendae 
Suits lum fsorten el agreste et hispanae consuetudinis morem nou poterat dediscere, 
(17) 2 2). memoria ei natura yuidem felix, plurimum tamen arte adinta, (20) 
- « . cum in illo, si qua alia evsrtus fuit, et sublilitas fuerit, © 2 . (22) cam 
condiscipuli essemus (at Roine) apud Marallum rhetorem, hominene satis aridum (see 
n.10) . . . (24) confrorersia . .) .) quam primam Latronem meum declamassr 
menint admodum tuvenem in Marulli schola. 9, praef. 3 Latronem Porcium, decla- 
matoriae virtutis unicum exemplum, cum pro reo in Hispania Rustico Porcio propin- 
quo suo diceret etc. (=Quint. 10, 5, 18 P. L., qui primus clari nominis professor suit). 
10, praef. 15 Latro numquam solebat disputare in conricio aut clio quan quo decla- 
mare polerat tempore. . . . megabat itaque ulli se placere posse nisi totum, Numer- 
ons specimens of his declamations are given by Seneca the Eller (e.g. contr. 7, 16, 
16 sqq.), which show him to have been a relatively natural and moderate rhe- 
torician, Cf. Linpner 1.1, p. 25. Messalla thought his style not purely Roman 
(Ses. contr, 2, 12,8). From a declamatio de raptore (Ses. contr. 2,11) by Latro a 
passage is quoted by Quint. 9, 2, 91. His pupils were greatly attached to him: 
see Sen. contr. 9, 25, 23 nec ulli alii conttyisse scio quam apud Graecos Niceti, apad 
Romanos Latroni ut discipuli non audiri desiderarent, sed contenti essent audire, They 
would even drink cuminum silvestre to look pale like their master (PLis. NH. 20, 
160). Among these pupils were Ovid (§ 247, 1), Florus (Sms. contr. 9, 25, 28), 
Fulvius Sparsus (n. 10) and Abronins Silo (§ 252, 14). FGLixpxer, de M. Porcio 
Iatrone, Bres]. 1855. TaFrowrnxr, Pore. Latro on la déclamation sous Auguste. 
Ann. de la fac. de lettr. de Bordeaux 4 (1682), 335. 


8. Sen. contr. 9, 29,16 Fascus Arellius cum esset ex Asia etc. was closely 
allied to his compatriots Addaios (ib, 9, 24, 12) and Hybrvas (ib. 0, 29, 16). suas, 
4,5 quia soletis mihi molesti esse de Fusco, quid fuertt quare nemo videretur dixisse 
cultiua, ingeram vobis Fuscinas explicationes, dicebat autem suasorias libentissime 
ef frequentius graccas quam latinas. His manner is repeatedly characterised by 
Seneca the Elder; e.g. suas. 2,10 ué sciretis quam mnitide Fuscus cdixiseet vel quam 
lscenter. . . . nihil Suisse me iuvene (which shows that Fuscus was somewhat 
older than Sencca) tam notum quam has excplicationes Fusci ete. Cf. ib. 3, 7 deserip- 
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tionthus Fusci vos satiem ? contr. 2, praef. 1 erat eaplicatio Fusci Arelli: splendida 
quidem sed operosa et inplicata, cultus nimis adquisitus, compoxitio rerborum mollior 

.¢ summa inaequalitas orationis, quae modo exilis erat, modo nimia licentia raga 
ef effusa; principia, argumenta, narrationes aride dicebantur ; in descriptionibus extra 
legem omnibus verdis, dummodo niterent, permissa libertas ; nihil acre, nihil solidum, 
nihil horridum; splendida oratio et magis lasciva quam laeta, To this should be 
added suas. 8, 5 solebat Fuscus ex Vergilio multa trahere, ut Maecenati imputaret; cf. 
ib. 4,5. Seneca the Elder's work contains numerous specimens of the oratory of 
Fuscus, the longest of which stand suas, 2, 1 sqq. and contr, 2, 9,4-8. 7, 21, 7 sq. 
Cf. Linpser }.]. p. 11. As Seneca in some of these passages calls him Arellius 
Fscus (or Fuscus Arellius) pater, we infer that, like Clodius Turrinus (Sen, contr. 
10, praef. 14 sqq. contr, 10, praef, 16 Apollodoreos sequitur and elsewhere, see p. 536 
Kiess].), he had, at the time when Seneca wrote his work, a son who in his turn 
pursued rhetorical studies, though it does not eutitle us to explain those passages, 
in which pafer is omitted and we read only Arellius Fuscus or Fuscus Arellius, of 
the son, the designation of films never being added. On the contrary it appears 
from the numerous instances in which in one and the same sentence pater is now 
udded and then again omitted, that all the passages of Seneca should be under- 
stood of the father, he being the famous rhetorician of the name; see Trurre, 
PRE. 1°, 1496,6. Lixpxer LL p. 4-6. Among his pupils were Ovid (§ 247, lyand 
Papirius Fabianus (§ 266, 10), Certainly not of him, but perhaps of his son, Purxy 
says NH. 83, 152: vidimus et tpsi Arellium Fuscum motum equestri ordine ob 
invignem calumuiam, cum celebritatem assectarentur adolescentium scholae, argenteos 
anulos habentem. FGLinpner, de Arellio Fusco, Bres. 1862. 


4. Scer. rhet, 6 (=gr. 30) C. Albuctus Silus Novariensis cum aedilitate in 
patria fungerelur . . . contendit . . . tnde Romam, receptusyue in Planci 
oratoris (§ 20,8) contubernium . . . ex eo clarus propria auditoria instituit, 
solitus declamare yenere vario: modo splendide atque adornate, tum . . . cir- 
cumcise ac sordide et tantum non trivialibus verbis. egit et caugas, verum rarius, dum 
amplissinam quamque sectatur nec alinm in ulla locum quam perorandi, postea renun- 
tiavit foro, partim pudore partim metu (especially after in a suit pleaded before the 
Centumviri L. Arruntius had made him feel the difference between rhetorical 
figures and legal deductions, Sex. contr. 7, praef. 7. Scst. 11. Quint. 9, 2,05). et 
rursus in cognilione caedis Mediolani apud L. Pisonem proconsulem (cos, 739/15) 
defendens reum =. . . paene poenas luit. iam aulem senior ob vilium vomicae 
Novariam reciit convocataque plebe causis propler quas mori destinasset diu ac more 
contionantis redditis obstinuit cibo, Haisrron. ad a. Abr. 2011 =748/6 o.c. Albucius 
Silo Novariensis clarus rhetor agnoscitur, Everything proves him to have been a 
contemporary of Seneca the Elder (Linpner 1.1. p. 7). Quint. 2, 15, 36 Albucius, non 
obscurus professor atyue auctor, & passage which also shows that he wrote on the 
theory of oratory. Cf. ib. 3,3, 4. 8, 6,62 (iu Vaerart. catal. 7,3 the reference to 
Albucins is besed on a false conjecture). His oratorical style is described by Sen. 
contr. 7, praef., e.g.: (1) instatis mihi quotidie de Albucio. non ultra vos differam, 
quamvis nou audierim srequenter, cum per lotum annum quinguiens sexiensve populo 
diceret (declaimed publicly) . . . alius erat cum turbae se committebat, alius cum 
paucitatecontentus erat. . . . illa intempestiva in declamationibus eius philosophia 
sine modo tune . . . evagabatur. cum populo diceret omnes vires suas advocabat 
et ideo non desinebat. . . . argumentabatur moleste magis quam subliliter. . , 
(2) . . . splendor orationis quantus nescio anin nullo alio fuerit. . . . dicebat 
citato et effuso cursu, sed pracparatus, . . . sententiae . . . simplices, apertae. 

. « (3B). . . mon posses de inopia sermonis latini queri cum illum audires : 


§ 268. ALBUCIUS SILUS: PASSIENUS: CESTIUS. 565 


tantum orationis cultae fluebat . . . (4) limebat ne scholasticua videretur, . . . 
quem prorime dicentem commode audierat imitari volehat. memint illum... 
apud Fabianum philosophum tanto iuveniorem quam ipse erat cum codicibus sedere ; 
(5) memini admiratione Hermayorae slupentem ad imitationem cius ardescere, nulla 
erat fiducia ingentt sui et ideo adsidua mutatio, . . . (G6) raro Albucio respondetat 
fortuna, semper opinio. . . . (7) erat homo summae prob tatis, qui nec facere 
inturiam nec pati seiret. Cf. also ib. 1, 4, 14 (Albucius, qui Graecos praeminel), 
Numerous specimens of his declamations are given by Seneca the Elder, e.g. contr. 
7,16, 1-3. 9, 25, 6-8. FGLinpnen, de C. Albucio Silo, Bresl, 1851. 


®. Hreron. ad a. Abr. 2008=745/9 nc. Passienus pater, declamator insignin 
diem obit, Sex. cantr. 2, 13,17 Passienus, vir elozuentissimus ef femporis sut primus 
orator. 3, praef. 14 Passienum, qui nune primo loco stat, 10, pracf. 11 Passieno . . . 
declamatori subtili, sed arido, 3, praef. 10 Passienus noster (Cassius Severus being 
the speaker) cum coepit dicere, secundum principium statim fuga fit, ad ecpilogum 
omnes revertimur, media tantum quibus necesse est audiunt. He was esteerned by 
Augustus (fantus cir), ib. 10, 34, 21. Cf. also ib. 7, 16,20. His sou was Passtenus 
Crispus bis consul (iteram 190/44 a.v.), orator, Agrippinae matrimonio et Nerone 
prietyno clarior postea (Prix, NH. 16, 242). Cf. Scnor. Tuy. 4, $1 (though there he 
appeurs to be confounded with Vibius Crispus § 297, 2) plurimas sponte causas 
apud centumriros egit, . . . consulatus duos gesstt. uxores haluit duas,primam 
Domitian, deinde Agrippinam. . . . omnium principum gratiam adpetivit, sed 
praecipue C'. Caesaris, . . . pertit per fraudem Agrippinae etc. Tac, a. 6, 20 
setlun Passiens oratoris dictum, Quint. 6, 1,50, 10,1, 24 nobis pueris tnsignes pro 
Voluseno Catulo Domitti Afri, Crixpi Passieni, D. Laelit orationes ferebantur, To 
him is addressed the epigram (perhaps by Seneca) AL. 405 PLM. 4, 60, in which v. 
2 Crispe, vel antiquo conspiciende foro, v. 8 cuius cecropio pertora melle madent, 
maxima facundo vel ave vel gloria patri, Cf. AL. 445 PLM. 4, 73. 


6. Hirnon. ad a. Abr. 2001=741/13 nc. L. Cestius Pins (Stet, ind. rhett., 
p. 9 Rtfsch.) Smyrnaeus rhetor latine Romae docuit, Sex. suas. 7.13 erat Cestins 
- + « Ciceroni etiam infestus, quot ili non inpune cessit, namcun M, Tullius, pilins 
Cweronis, Asiam obtineret (a, 725/29) 2 2. cenabat apud eum Cestius 2... 
servus . . . tnlerroganti domino quis ille esset qui in imo recumberet ai? ‘hic est 
Cestius qui patrem tuum negabat litteras scisse’ ; adferri ocius flagra iussit et Cicerone 
- . . de corio Cestit satisfecit, contr. 3, praef. 16 puert sere aut tarencs scholas 
JSrequentant; hi non tantum disertixsimis ciris (contemporaries) Cestium suum prac- 
Jerunt sed etiam Ciceroni pracferrent ni lapides limerent. . . . huius declamationrs 
ecdliscunt, illius ovationex non leyunt nisi cas quibus Cestius rescripsit. (16) meninié 
(says Cassius Severus) me tatrare scholam eius cum recitaturus essel in Milonew (cf. 
Qeist. 10, 5, 20 rescribere veteribus orationibus, ut secit Cestius contra Ciceronts 
actionem habitam pro Milone), . . . Cestius Ciceront responsurus mihi quod re- 
sponderet mon invenit. . 2 . (10) deinde libuit (mihi) Ciceront de Cestio in fore 
salisfacere. . . . dizi molestum me amplius non suturum si inrasset diserlioicn 
esse Cliceronem quam se. nec hoc ul faceret rel ioco vel serto effict poluil.. contr. 4, 
praef.8 Cestit, mordacissimt hominis. 7, 16, 27 Cestium latinorum verborum inop.a 
hominem graecum laborasse, sensibus abundasse. Many specimens of his declamations 
occur In the pages of Seneca, Of his pupils we may mention Surdinus (§ 15, 5), 
Aietius Pastor (Sex. cuntr. 1, 3, 11), Quintilius Varus (the son of the general 
known for his defeat and son-in-law to Germanicus, ib. 1, 3, 10), and especially 
Argentarius, see Skx. contr. 9, 26, 12 Cesfius 2... quid yutatia, aiebat, Aryen- 
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tarinm ease? Cexfi simiua est. . . . fueralenim Argentarius Cesti auditor et erat 
imitator. (13)... aeque ec tempore dicehat, aeque contumelione multa interpone- 
bat; illud tamen optima file praestitit, cum uterque Graecus esset, ul numquam graece 


declamaret. Cf. PRE. 12, 1518, 1. FG Lixpwea, de L. Cestio Pio, Zallichau 1866. 


«. (L.) Junins Gallio, friend to Seneca the Elder ((Gallio noster, Sex. suaa. 3, 6. 
contr. 2, 1, 83. 2,5, 11. 13. 7, praef. 5), and Ovid (Nasoni suo, Sex, suas. 3, 7), pro- 
bably the same Gallio whom Ovid endeavours to console on the death of his wife, 
«x Pont. 4, 11. He seems to have been nearer in age to Ovid than to Seneca 
the Elder; Srs. contr. 7, pruef. 5 sq. He wrote a rhetorical work (Quint. 3, 1, 21 
pater Gallio) and declamations (ib. 9, 2, 91 remissius ef pro suo ingenio pater Uallio; 
cf. Tac. dia]. 26 tinnitus Gallionis), which were still extant in the age of Hieronymus, 
(comm. in Esaiam, praef. qui. . . concinnas declamationes desiderant leyant 
Tullium, Quintiliaonum, Gallionem, Gabinianum). Specimeus which lead us to infer 
relative sobriety of style (e.g. Scumipr 1.1. 22) are frequent in Seneca; the longer 
oles occur suas. 5,8. contr. 1,1,8and 14. 1,2, Il sq. 1, 7,12. 1,89. 2,11, 6 sq. 
and 14. 7, 16, 12sq. 7, 22,8-5. 7, 23,4. 7, 24,8 and 10, 9, 26,2 sq.and 6. 9, 27, 
1249.9, 28,1. 7sq.11. 21. 10,31,1-3. 10,34, 13-17. See also 10, praef. 8 monstrabo 
hellam vohis libellum, quem a Gallione vestro petatis, recitacit rescriplum Labieno pro 
Bathyllo Maccenatis, Tac. a. 6, 8. Dio 60, 35. 62, 25. BScuwipt, de L. Iunio 
Galliow: rhetore, Marb. 1566, FGLixpner, de I. G. comm. Hirschb. 1865. He 
adopted the eldest son of his friend Seneca, M. Annaeus Novatus, who was subse- 
quently called L. Junius Gallio (Dro 60, 35); the latter obtained a consulship 
(ef. JAssacn, anal. hist. et. epigr. 22) and then governed Achaia (a.p, 52). Srat. 
silv. 2, 7, 32 calls hits dulcis, His brother Seneca addressed to him (under the 
name of Novatus) his treatises de ira and (ud Gallionem) de vita beata. Accord- 
ing to Tac. a. 15, 73, he survived Seneca (+ 65), bnt was soon forced ta follow bis 
example; Hieron. a. Abr. 2060=64 a.p. (instead of 65) Junius Gallio, srater 
Nenecae, egregius declamator (perhaps a confusion with his adoptive father) prepria 
se mana interficit, PRE. 1%, 1025, 138. 


8. Sex. contr. 2,9, 33 Junius Otho pater... edidit 1V libros colorum, quoa 
belle Gallio noster Autiphontis libvos vocabat; tantum in illis somniorum est. Cf. 1, 8, 
11 Othonem Iunium patren memini colarem stullum inducere, quol minus ferendum eat 
yuol libros colorum edidit. Seneca gives specimens of his declamations also. He 
was praetor a. 975/22 a.p. Of him Tac. a. 3, 66 Iunio Othoni lillerarian ludum 
exercere vetus ars fuil; moc Seiani potentia senator obscura initia injpulentibus auris 


propo! lucbal. 


9 Sry. contr. 1,1, 22 hance partem memint apud Cestinm ileclamart ab Alfio 
Flavo, ad quem audiendum me fama perduxerat; qui cum praedertatus esset tantae 
ppintonis fuit ut populo rom, pure eloquentia notus exsel. . 5. tanto concursu 
Lominum auticlatuy ut raro auderet post illum Cestius dicere.  ipse omnia wala 
Juciebat ingeno suo, naturalis tamen illa vis eminebat quae post multos anuos, tam et 
desidia obruta et carmiuibus (perhaps erotic poems) enervata, vigoreut tamen suns 
tenwit, Cf. 2, IA, & Flarum Alfium, audiforem suum, qui eandem rem lascicius 
direrat, obiurgavit (Cestins), 3, 7,3 Alfius Flavus hane sententiam dirit: © . . 
hume Cestius quasi corrupte dicisset obiurgans ‘apparel,’ inquil, ‘te poctas studioxe 
leyere: iste sensus eius est qui hoc saeculum amatoriis non arlibus tantuus sed sententits 
tmpaerit’ (of Ovid). Specimens of the declamations of Alfius ib. 1,1, 28. 1,7, 7. 
2,10,3. He is probably the same as Alfius Flavus whom Piisx. NH. 9, 2, (me 
res Maecenatis et Fabiani e Flavi Alfii waltorumywe esset lilteria mandata, cf. ind. 
auct. b. 9), quotes as his authority for an anecdote uf the age of Augustus, 
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10. Among the other rhetoricians from whom Seneca the Elder quotes extracts 
and who partly belonged to the period of Tiberius, those who are most frequently 
mentioned are Argentarius (above n. 6), P,(Nonius) Asprenas (§ 267, 2), Bruttedius 
Brutus, (Fabius?) Buteo, Capito (Sex. contr. 10, praef. 12), Clodins Sabinus 
(cf. § 211, 5) and Turrinus (see n, 3), Cornelius Hispanus, Fulvius Sparsus (an 
imitator of Latro, Sen. contr. 10, praef. 11; heme inter scholasticos sanus, infer sanos 
scholasticus, ib. 1, 7, 15), Gavius Sabinus and Silo (10 praef. 14), Julius Bassus (cf. 
§ 254, 2), Licinius Nepos, Marullus ( praeceptor noster, Sex. contr. 7, 17, 115 ef. above 
n. 2), Murredius (very slightingly treated by Seneca, see Koxuer p. 64), Musa (Sen. 
contr. 10, praef. 9), Pompeius Silo (sedens et facundus et litteratus ext et haberetur 
dtsertus si a praclocutione dimilleret ; declanial male, ib. 3, praef. 11; homo qui tudicio 
censebatur, ib, 9, 25, 22; a contemporary of Porcius Latro, sve ib, 7, 23, 10, 9, 28, 10. 
Extensive specimens are given suas. 7, 5 and 10 sy. contr. 1, 2, 20. 1,5,3. 1, 7, 13. 
2,9, 16and 2Usy, 9, 25,17 sy. 9, 29, L4sq. 10, 82, 11; cf. also § 276, 7); the delator 
Romanius His po (erat natura qui aypertorem dicendi viam sequeretur, ib. 9, 26, 11; 
cf. 7,17, 13. Tac. a. 1,74. 14, 65. Qeint. 6, 3, 100), Sepullius Bassus, Triarius 
(compositione verborum belle cadentium multos scholasticos delectabal, Sex. contr. 
7, 19, 10; a contemporary of Asinius Pullio, Latro and Cestius, ib. 2,11, 19 7, 14, 
10. 9, 24,11; long specimens suas.7,6. contr. 1, 2, 21. 2, 12,8. 7, 20,1 sq. Y, 26, <0 
sq. 9, 29, 9 and 11, 10,33, 4. 10, 81,5); Vallius Svriacus, Vibius Gallus (futl lam 
magnae olim eloquentiac quam postea insaniae, a contemporary of Papirius Fabianus 
Sex. contr. 2, 9, 2% 8q.; specimens ib. 2, 9,9. 7, 20, 3. 7, 28, 5. 9, 24, 4. 9, 24, 2) and 
Vibius Rufus (erat qui antiquo genere diceret, ib. 9, 25, 25. Specimens ib. 2,9, 2. 2, 
11,8. 2,14, 10. 7,18,4: but the one quoted by Puix. NH. ind. auct, on b. 14. 15, 19. 
21. 22 is called Vibius Hufinus and is otherwiss unknown), L. Vinicius (quo nemo 
civis rom, in agendis causis praesentius habuit ingenium, Sex. contr, 2, 13, 20; [vir 
inonetalis a. 735/16 [Cones 1, no. 541] and in reference to this eleyauter dixit dicus 
Augustus: L. Vinicius ingenium in numerato habet, ib.; a specimen ib. 14), aud his 
cousin (ib. 19), son of the cos, suff. 785/19 (OGreurre. quaest. Ann. p. 27, not. 23), 
P. Vinicius (exactissimi vir ingenii, qui nec dicere res ineptas nec serre poterat, ib. 
7,20, LL summus amator Ocidii, ib. 10, 38, 25; a specimen ib. 1, 2,3; against him 
x« Sex. ep. 40,9. Consul 7535/2 a.v. PRE. 6, 2627, 4 and 5): Votienus Montanus 
(s7¢ § 276, 1). 


11. A certain Popilius Lenas is mentioned as a rhetorician and the author of 
rhetorical works by Quixrc. 10, 7, 32; ef. 8,1, 21. 11, 3, 183. He probably lived as 
late as Tiberius; ef. § 230, 1. 


12. On the rhetoricians of this period who were both Greek by birth and 
taught in Greek, such as Artemon, Damas, Diokles, Euktemon, Glykon Spyridion 
‘Quiyt, 6, 1, 41), Hybreas, Moschos (3 267, 2; Buasian, JB. 1800 2, 142), Niketes 
Potamon and others, s« HBuscuwasy, Charakteristik der griech. Rhetoren beim 
Rhetor Sen, Parchim 1378; die enfants terribles unter den Rhett. b. Sen., in the 
Festschr. f. GCHRaspe, Parch. 1853, 25, Bauus, de rhetoribus graecis a Sen. in 
mas, et Coutr. adhibitis, Kreuzb. 1855. 


269, Nearly the whole of the 8th century u.c. was embraced 
by the life of L. Annaeus Seneca of Corduba. A man of gen- 
uine Roman severity, which is, however, frequently tempered 
with pleasant humour, of sober and refined judgment, and in 
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point of style an admirer of Cicero, he himself does not appear to 
have figured among the florid orators of his time. But, besides 
an historical work, he composed in his later years a survey of the 
themes commonly treated in the schools, 10 books of controversiae 
and one book of suasoriae, under the title: oratorum et rhetorum 
sententiae, divisiones, colores, which bears witness to his wonder- 
ful memory, and is a rich store-house for the history of rhetoric 
under Augustus and Tiberius. We possess this work with con- 
siderable gaps. Some of them are filled up by a still extant 
abridgment (Excerpta) made in the 4th or 5th century of the 
Christian era. 


1. The praenomen in part of the MSS. (especially the Antverp. and Bruxell.) 
is Lucius, which may be owing to confusion with the son, but may also be right. 
Since the time of RVolaterranus the initial M. has been arbitrarily assumed. 
The family were of equestrian rank (Tac, a. 14, 53) and well-off (Sex, ad. Helv. 
14,3). Their home was Corduba, s2e Mart. 1, 61, 7 duosque Senccas . . . facunda 
loquitur Corduba. His personal character: Sex. ad Helv. matr. 17, 3 patris met 
antiquus rigor, . . . ulinam . . . pater meus, minus maiorum consuetudine 
decditus, voluissel te pracceplis sapientiae erudiri potius quam inbui! . . . propter 
istas quae litleris non ad sapientiom utuntur, sed ad luxuriam instruuntur, minus te 
indulgere studiis passus est, This agrees with such expressions of his father as 
contr. 1, praef. 6 (insolens Graecia) and 8 8q. (cantandi saltandique obcena studio 
etc.). 1,6, 12 (valde levis et graeca sententia), 10, 33, 23 (latinam linguam facultatis 
non minus habere, licentiae minus than the Greek). Nothing proves Seneca to have 
himself been a rhetorician; there is not in his works a single example from a 
declamation composed by himself. 


2. His life. Contr. 1, praef. 11 omnes magni in eloquentia nominis excepto 
Cicerone videor anddisse; ne Ciceronem quidem actas mihi eripuerat, sed bellorum 
cicilium furor, qui tunc orbem totum perragabatur, intra colontam meam me continutt ; 
alioqui_ in illo atriolo in quo duos grandes praetextatos ait secum declamasse, potui 
adesse illudque ingenium . . , cognoscere et . . . polui vivam vocem audire, 
He appears, therefore, to have been born a. 700/54 at the very latest. He died 
c, 792/39 a.p.; see note 5. He certainly was not living when his son was exiled 
(a. 796/43) 5 see LSesx. ad Helv. 2, 4 sq. He twice stayed at Rome ; contr. 4, praef. 
3 audivi Ulum (Asinius Pollio, a, 678/76-758/5) ef viridem et postea tam senem. His 
accurate knowledge of the Roman rhetoricians of that period shows that his so- 
journ in the city lasted for some time. His masters (see § 268, 2 and 10) and friends 
(§ 268, 2and 7) lived there. At a mature age he married at Corduba Helviam, 
bene in antijua et severa institutam domo, Srx. ad Helv. 16,3; cf. ib. 2, 4 carissimum 
rirum, ex quo mater trium liberorum eras, extulisti. The eldest of them was (cf. n. 4) 
Novatus (see § 268, 7); the second the philosopher L. Seneca (§ 287,1); for the 
third, Mela, the father of Lucan (§ 803), see Tac. a, 16, 17; cf. Poryarn. 8, 62. 
Cf. § 303, 2, 


3. His works. L, Seneca de vita patris (vol. 8, 486 ed. Haase) st quaecumgue 
composuit pater meus et edi voluit tam in manus populi emisissem, ad claritatem 
nominis sui satis ipse prospexeral; nam nisi me decipit pielas, . . . inter eos 
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haberetur qui ingento meruerunt ut puris scriplorum tilulis nobiles essent, quisquis 
legisset eius historias ab initio bellorum civilium . . . paene usque ad morlis suce 
diem, magni aestimaret scire quibus natus esset parentibus ille qui (so excellently 
described) res ronanas, This historical work appears not to have been edited at 
that time. From this work may be taken the statement on the death of Tiberius, 
Surt. Tib. 73 (Seneca eum ser ibit, etc., unless his son be meant), and Lactant. instit. 
7, 15, 14 (non inscite Seneca romanae urbis lempora distribuit in aetates), unless Lact. 
has confused Sen. with ‘Annaeus’ Florus (Satmastus); see § 348. The reference 
in Quint. 9, 2, 98 suits neither the existing work of the father nor any one of the 
sen’s works. ORossnacu, de sen, libr. recens, et emend. 161 sqq. 


4, Hisextant work. Contr. 1, praef. Seneca Novato, Senecae, Melae filits saluten, 
(1) Evigilis rem magis iocundam mihi quam sacilem: iubetis enim quid de his decla- 
matoribus sentiam qui tn aelatem meam inciderunt indicare ct si qua memoriae meae 
nondum elapsa sunt ab illis dicta colligere. . . . est, fateor, iocundum mihi redire 
in antiqua studia melioresque ad annos respicere etc. (2) sed cum multa iam mihi ex 
meis desideranda senectus secerit, oculorum aciem retuderit, aurium sensum hebetaverit, 
nervorum firmitatem fatigaverit, inter ea quae retinui memoria est, . . . hancali- 
quando in me floruisse, ul... in miraculum usque procederet, non nego: nam et duo 
milia nominum recitata quo erant ordine dicta reddebam etc. (3) . . . ex parte bene 
spero (concerning the account desired); nam quaecumque apud illam aut puer aut 
tuvenis deposui quasi recentia aut modo audila sine cunctatione profert. ... (4) tla ex 
memoria quantum vobis satis sit superest, . .. illud necesse est impetrem, ne me quasi 
certum aligaem ordinem velitix sequi in contrahendis quae mihi ocenrrunt, (5)... 
necesse est ine ad delicias componam memoriae meae. (10) quaccumque a celeberrimis 
ciris facunde dicta teneo, ne ad quemquam privatim pertincant, popula dedicabo (so 
that it would appear to have been published before his death). (12) facile est mihi 
ab incunabulis nosse rem post me natam (i.e. declamatio). At the close (10 praef. 1) 
he has the confession: sinite me ab istis iuvenilibus studiisad senectutem meam reverti, 
Jfatebor vobis, iam res taedio est. primo libenter adsilui, velut optimam vilae meae 
partem mihi reducturus ; deinde me iam pudet, tamquam din non seriam rem agam, 
Yet he added the suasoriae to the controversiae ; see contr. 2, 12, 8 quae dixerit suo 
loco reddam, cum ad suasorias venero. He also completed them ; suas, 6, 27 si hic 
destero, scio fulurum ut vos... desinatis leyere.. . . ergo ut Libram celitis usque ail 
umbilicum revolvere adiciam suasoriam proximae similem (n. 7, the last). 


%&. The work was written in Seneca's senectus (see n. 4), after the fall of 
Sejanus (a. 744/31 a.p.; suas. 2,12) and the death of Scaurus (a. 787/34): suas. 2, 
22 Tuscus ille qui Scaurum Mamercum, in quo Scanrorun familia extincta est, maies- 
tatis ream fecerat, The latest parts contain traces of events posterior to the death 
of Tiberius (+ March 790/37): suas. 3,7 Tiberius . . . offendebatur Nicetis ingenio, 
also the statements on the accuser of Scaurus (suas. 2, 22), on the judicial burning 
of books (contr. 10, praef. 5$4.), and the quotation from the work of Cremutius 
Cordus which was burnt under Tiberius, suas. 7, 19 sq. 


6. The controversiae are divided into ten books (dibelli 2, praef.5; cf. 4, praef. 
1), always marked by prefaces in which one or several rhetoricians are character- 
ised, and which deserve reading both in point of form and subject. The prefaces 
to books 5, 6 and § are lost; that to b. 9 is not complete. In the single themes the 
writer generally observes the division according to sententiae (the opinions of the 
rhetoricians concerning the application of a law to a given case), divisio (distri- 
bution into single questions), and colores (disguises of a criminal] act); yet the 
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method of the work is free, with numerous digressions. The accounts of the 
performances of the single rhetoricians are so much alike that they appear to 
be rendered merely in their general sense (against this see Saxper and Karsten 
Nl. i1.}. There is a fair sprinkling of anecdotes and witticisms. The criticisms on 
individuals are sober aud severe, sometimes even harsh. The author admires 
Cicero, see contr. 1, praef. 11. 10, praef.6. The diction shows in the prefaces but 
few traces of the silver age, but more in the controversiae and suasoriae them- 
selves, 


7. Only one half of the ven books of controversiae, viz, b. 1. 2.7.9 and 10 (con- 
taining 35 themes), have come down to us, partly with gaps, especially when the 
utterances of Greek rhetoricians had been quoted in the original. A lost con- 
troversia is quoted by Quist. 9, 2,42. In the 4th or 5th century of the Christian 
era a rather awkward (see Bursian p. vii) abridginent was made by an unknown 
author for the use of schools which, including all the 10 books of the controversiae, 
embraces also almost all the lost works (89 themes) and has pres:rved the complete 
prefaces to b, 1.2. 3and 4. The suasoriarum liber (the beginning incomplete, 7 
themes) is in the MSS, placed before the controversiae, this being the gradation 
adopted in school-instruction. The MSS. of the unabridged original (the best are 
Bruxell. 9581, Antverp. 411, and Vatic, 3872, all s. X) are derived from one and the 
same source, which was, however, itself depraved and incomplete. Of the numerous 
MSS. in which the Excerpta are preserved, the best is the Montepessulanus 126 s. 
IX/X ; see on it MBonnet, rev. de phil. 8,78. KHorrmany, iber eine Adimonter 
Hs. (s. XII) der Excerpta des lteren Sen., Graz 1875. The writer of the abridg- 
ment had before him a copy of the complete work, which differed from the arche- 
type transmitted to us by ABV. Cf. Bunrsian’s, Kixesuine’s and HJ MO..Er's 
prefaces, OGrurrr (see n. 10), p. 1-24 (de codice archetypo). Its employment in 
the Gesta Romanoruin, LFatkp.anper, Sittengesch. Roms 35, 423. Oxstxertey in 
his ed. of the Gesta, Berl, 1872, 714. 


8. In the earliest editions the father’s work is mixed up with the works of 
his son; it was not separated before the editions of NFaner (Par. 1587. 1598) and 
AScnortt (Par. 1607, 1613); by JFGroxovius (Leid. 1649) and cum notis varior. ex 
rec, Groxovit, Amsterd. 1672, Critical editions; rec. et emend. CBuusriax, Lips. 
1857, Recogn. AKirssiina, Lips. 1872. Ed. HJMivver, Prague 188%. 


9. Criticism: HHéria, de Sen. rhet. 1V codd. MSS. Schottianis, Gorlitz 145s. 
JVaucen, RhM. 13, 546, AKirsstine, ib. 16,50; Beitr. z. Krit. lat. Prosaiker (Basle 
and Geneva 1864) 32; neue Beitr. zur Kr. des Rh. 3., Hamb. 1871, HJ Mec.xr, 
RhM, 21, 405, 24, 686. 25, 451; ZIGW. 22, 81. 715; JJ. 107, 525; JB. 188s 2, 175. 
CFWMCuxer, JJ. 93, 463; Zf{GW. 22, 490. CrKounitzer, ib. 22, 966; quaest. in 
Sen. crit., Bresl. 1864; Beitr. z Krit. des Rh, Sen., Bres!, 1866, RWacusxurn, 
quaest. in Sen. Posen 1867, ORemiainc, obss. crit. in S, patrem, Gott. 1868, 
MHavrt, op. 3, 412. 442. 506. CBunsian, spicilegium crit. in Sen., Zar. 1869; lit, 
Centralbl. 1873, 1555; JB. 1880 2,129. ETnomas, schedae crit, in Sen. rhet., Berl. 
ss; Herm. 21,40, CGrerz in philol.-hist. samfunds mindeskr. (Kopenh. 1879) 
148; JJ. i837, 293, HT Karsten, spicil. crit. (Leid. 1881) 33; elocutio rhetorica Sen. 
rhet.,, Rotterd. 1831, AOrre, JJ. 181, 415. ROvitz, JJ. 137, 273; commentatt. 
Ribb. 35. SLinve, emendatt., Lund 1583, 39; Phil. 46, 760, 47, 173. ROvairz, 
Phil. 48, 67. 


10. JKounge, tber den Rhetor Sencea (p. 1-23. 58-66) und die rim. Rhetorik 
seiner Zeit (p. 23-58}, Marb. 1864. OGxurer, quaestiones Annaeanae, Stettin 1873, 


-_- 
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p. 24-47 (de declamandi ratione et d+ claris quibusdam declamatoribus).—MSax- 
DER, quaestt. syntact. iu Sen. rhet., Greifsw. 1872; d.Sprachgebrauch des Rhet. 
Son., Waren 1877-9) IT; JJ. 117, 787. AAnuaem, de Sen. rhet. usu  dicendi. 
Ciessen 1856. 


270. Coincident with the latter part of the life of Seneca was 
probably the rhetorician P. Rutilius Lupus, the author of two 
extant books of schemata lexeos, being an abridged translation of 
one of Gorgias’ works on the figures of speech, but which seem to 
have formed only part of the original work. 


1. Though Seneca never mentions Rutilius Lupus, this does not prove that h° 
did not know him, bnt rather may be explained from the design of his work ; s»: 
contr. 1, prasf. 4 neyue de his me interrogatis quos ipsi audistis, sed de his quiad vow 
usque non pervenerunt, That Rutilius wrote before Celsus, appears from Quint. 9, 
2, 102 praeter Ula quae Cicero inter lumina posuit sententiarum multe alia et Rutilius, 
Gorgian secutus, non illum Leontinum, sed alium sui temporis (who at Athens taught 
young Cicero, ad fam. 16, 21, 6 of a, 710/44) cuius quattuor libros in unum suum 
transtulit (which shows that the division into two books is of later origin; 
HLAunens, ZEAW, 1843, 158 conjectures usum instead of unum), cf Celsus, videlicet 
Rulilio accedens, posuerunt schemata. Cf. also ib. 101, 106 (Rutilius sive Gorgias). 
4, 3, 36. 84. 89 (qui proprie libros huic operi—i. rhetorical figures—-ded icaverunt 
sicut Caecilius, Dionysius, Rutilius, Cornificius, Visellius, see § 276, 11). 91-984. 9%. 
J.upus was perhaps the son of the partisan of Pompey who bore the same nanw 


(PRE, 6, 588, 14). Cf. § 252, 81.9. 


2. The extant work fully illustrates the unnecessary and puerile multipli- 
cation of oratorical figures of the later rhetoric, in which Gorgias seems to have 
either been independent or to have availed himself of other syvurces unknown to 
us, his lists and terms possessing many peculiarities of their own (Dztazas, 1.1. 15). 
His small work is valuable chiefly for the numerous and well-translated examples 
(perhaps from Messalla’s translations—§ 222, 3.—see IwMC€uver, JB. 1879 2, 155), 
taken from Greck orators now mostly lost. In comparison with these there is a 
warked inferiority of style in the elncidations of the figures of rhetoric. That the 
(ireek original was abridged in the process of translation appears from 2, 12 quid 
intersit’. . . cognowere poteris . . . multo diligentius ex graeco Gorgiae libro, ubi 
plaribus uniuscurusyque ratio redditur, 


3. That the work in its present shape is incomplete, appears both from the 
oratorical figures (oy juara davoias) which are quoted by Quint. 9, 2, 103, 105 (ef. 
43,89. 99) from Rutilius, but are not found in the present work, and from the 
title of the treatixe in the MSS.: P. Rutilit Lupi schemata dianoeas ex Graeco versa 
Gorgia, the extant part relating only tothe figures of speech (cxymara Adgews). The 
title may, therefore, originally have been: schemata dianoeas et lexeos ex graecis 
(rorgiae versa (Ruusgkes), Cf. Dziavas, quaest. 14, 28, Under these circumstances 
the conjecture of Dztatas, that only an epitome of Rotilius is extant (ib. p. 36), and 
that of Duankin (p. 8. 9. 23), that Rutilius only treated of the schemata dianoeas 
quite incidentally (perhaps in the prooem) and that his work has come down to 
us almost unabridged, have little foundation. The author of the carmen de tiguris 
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(§ 451, 1) knew only the present extent of the work, even with the gap between 1, 
5 and 6: see Dziatas 15. On the supplement furnished for this gap by CScndr- 
rer (Quedlinb, 1887) see FHaase, de fragmentis Rutilio Lupoa Schipfero suppositis, 
Bres]. 1856, 


4. The manuscripts (especially two Laur. 3. XIV and XV) are late (see Dranrim 
p. 19).—Editions ¢.g. in the Rhett. ant. of FPitnorvs (Par. 1599), CuCaprenons ten 
(Strassb. 1756) and esp. in the Rhetores latini minores of CHaum (Lpz. 1863) p. 
3-21. Rec. et annot. adi. DRuanxken, Leid. 1768 (Lps. 1831). In us. schol. ex- 
planavit FJacoz, Lib. 1887.—GDz1a.as, quaestt. Rutilianae, Bresl. 1860; rhe- 
torum antiq. de figuris doctrina (Bres]. 1869). CScuipt, de Rutilio Lupo, Bres!. 
1865. JDnanxia, schedae Rutilianae, Berl. 1874.—Criticism: JMinzy, Phil. 14, 
764, JGFrouticn, JJ. 89, 202, JSimon, Phil. 27, 642, MHavet, op. 8, 8367, Mapvis, 
adv. crit. 3, 273 and others. 


ADDENDA. 
(§ 1-214.) 


§2,1.7 (the use of Greek by the earliest Roman historians) EZarncke, com- 
inmentatt. Ribbeck. 267. 4 (general works on Roman lit.) RBurn, Roman litera- 
ture in relation to Roman art, Lond. 1888. MSchanz, Gesch. d. rom. Litt. I: 
Republik, Munich 1890 (in IwMiller's Handb. 8). 3, 1 (Rom. poetry) 
ORibleck, Gesch. d. rém. Dicht., vol. 2: Augusteisches Zeitalter, Stuttg. 1889.— 
LMiller, d. Entstehung der rém. Kunstdichtung, Hamb. 1889. APais, degli 
epicedii lat., riv. di fil. 18, 142. 5 (Fescenninae) WDeecke, die Falisker, 
Strasb, 1858, 111. 6, 2(satura, meaning) FMarx, Deutsche Lit.-Ztg. 1558, 
602.—AFunck, satur, Kiel 1588. 9, 1 (Atellanae) RMatfei, le favole 
Atell., Volterra 1st. 3 1.8 (Dossennus)on the passage from Horace K Macke, 
JJ, 137, 703. 14, 2 ad fin. (praetextae) KMeiser, historische Drammen der 
Romer, an address (Bayr. Akad.), Munich 1887. 19, 3 (Epos) OHaube, die 
Epen des silb. Zeitalters IT, Fraustadt 1887, 26, 2(Tityrus, cento) printed 
also by CSchenk] in the Corp. script, eceles. lat. Vindob. 16, 609 and cf. there 
generally on the centones p, 541. 27, d (satire) ThBirt, zwei politische 
Satiren d. alten Rom., Marb. 1887,6. [Bruns, zur antiken Sat., Preuss. Jahrbb. 
61, 509.—MHeitzmann, de substantivi ap. poett. satir. collocatione, Bonn 1887, 
FLleo, Varro und die Satire, Herm. 24, 67, FMarx, de sat. rom. origine, Rost. 1888; 
(on the spelling satura and satira) interpretationom hexas II, Rost. 1859, 13. 


30, 2(hy inns) FWERoth, lat. Hymnen d. MAlters, Nachtr. zu Daniel u. a., 
Augsb, 1888. A Pasdera, le origini dei canti popolari lat. cristiani, riv. di fi). 17, 


1D, 32, 5 (elegy) KHMiiller, de similitudinibus et imagimbus ap. vett. 
poert. eleg., Gott. 1887. 35, 2 (prose) HSchlottmann. ars dialogorum apud 
Gr. et Rom., Rost. 1889, 86, 5 (speeches in the histt.) see addenda to § 196, 


h, 6 (historians, descriptions) EZarncke, commentatt, Ribbeck. 274 sqq. 

37, 1 ad fin. (Alnalists) BNiese, de ann. rom, obss. alterae, Marb. 188s, 6 
AReckay, gramm, u. rhetor. Stellung des Adjektivums bei d. Annalisten, Cato u. 
Sall., Berl. 188s, 39, 3 (historical writers under the Empire) EKlebs, d. 
dynastische Element in der Gesch.schreibung d. Kaiserzeit, histor. Zeitschr. NF. 
B21. 7 (Brunichius) HGelzer, Tul. Afric. 1, 229. 40, 1 (Corp. 
inscrr. lat.) there have now appeared also vol. XT (1888), XII (1885), XIV (1887). 
Vol. ILL: supplem. fase. 1, 1890. Vol. V.: supplem. Italica ed. HPais, Rome 1588. 


3 GBdeRossi, inscr. christianae I[, 1, Rome 1888. 41, p. 57, 1. 19 read 
aed / 169. 7 (grammar) HNettleship, Grammar among the Romans in the first 
cent. a.v., Journ. of phil. 15, 189, 42, 2 (metrical systems) GSchultz, 


Herm. 22, 278, FLeo, ib. 24, 180. 6 (glosses) GGotz, Scaliger’s glossogr. Studd., 
Lpz. SBer. 1588, 219, 9 (glossaries) Corpus glossariorum lat. a G Loewe incoha- 
tum compus. rec. ed. GGoetz. II: glossae latinograecae et gra -colatinae, ace. 
minora utriusque linguae glossaria ; IV: gl.codd. Vat. 3321, SGall. 912, Leid. 67 F., 
Lpe. 1888, 89, 43, 5 (oratory) ATartara, i precursori di Cicerone, Pisa 188%, 


46, 12 (Papal epistles) Cf. § 469, 5. 48, 2 (jurisprudence) G Kriiger, Gesch, 
d. Quellen u. Lit. des rom. Rechts, Lpz. 1888. PJors, rom. Rechtswissensch. z. Zeit 
d. Republik: I bis auf die Catonen, Berl. 1888, 49, 5 LMai, der Gegensatz 
der Sabinianer u. Proculianer et¢., Heidelb. 1887. 61 (philosophy) PHart- 
lich, exhortationum (xporpertixav) a Graccis Romanisque scriptarum historia, Lpz. 
Studd. 11, 209. 52 sqq. SGiinther. Mathem. Naturwissensch. u. Erdkunde 
im Altertum in IwMiiller’s Handb. d. Alt. W. 5, 1, Nord]. 1888, 53, 1 /Des- 
sius Mundus) he is identified with the Mundus in Cic. Att. 15, 29, 1 (J. 710/44) 
DDetlefsen, Quellenschriftsteller des Plin., Glickst. 1881. 54, 4 (Sabinus 
Tiro) Detlefsen 1.1. reads nore correctly Sabinins Tiro. On Sergius Paullus (or 
Plautus) Detiefsen 1.1.5. Cf. § 266,9.11. 5(Oppius) Mommsen, Miinaw. 289. 
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7 (husbandry) A Baranski, Gesch. d. Tierzucht n. Tiermedizin im Altertum, Vienna 
1887. OKeller, Tiere des klassischen Altertuins in kulturgeschichtl. Beziehung, 
Innsbr. 1887. 55, 2 (oculists) a list of those mentioned on the seals in 
SReinach, rev. archaeol. 1888 1, 254, 6 ThPuschmann, Gesch. des medicin. Un- 
terrichis von d. altesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart, Lpz. L6s9, 

61, 2(Saturnins) FRamorino, mem, dell istit. Lombardo 16 (1856) 215, 
LValmaggi, riv. di filo]. 14, 228. 64, 3 (song of the Sahi) carm. sal, red). ed. 
CM Zander, Lund 1888, 65, 1 (acta Arvalium) additional discoveries: Réin. 
archéol. Mitteil. 2, 141; Berl. phil, Wschr. 1889, 42.—J Weisweiler, zur Erkl. der 
Arvalakten, J.J. 139, 37. 76, 2 (fasticapitolini) ChrHiilsen,on the date 
of their composition, Herm. 24, 185. CCichorius, de fastis coss., Lpz. Studd. ‘, 
171. JKaerst, Phil. 48, $88. 3 (acta triumphalia)a new fraginent: ChrHiilsen, 
BerlphilWschr. 1889, 394. 77, 1 (augural books) PRegell, JJ. 185, 489, 137, 
380. 78, 1) (commentarii consulum) noticed in Bruns font.® 162, 


83, 4 (earliest inscriptions, mantos med fhefhaked numasioi) HDDarbishire, 
Journ. of phil. 16,196. COZuretti, riv. di filo). 17,68. 5 (Dvenos inscription) 
Elhot, Oxf. phil. soc, 1848/89, 20. RSConway, Americ, journ, of phil. 10, 445. 6 
(Caso Cantovios) GEdon, wead, des inser. 17. Aug. 1888. 8 (column, rostr.) 
EWolffin, Minch. SBer. L890, 203, 86, 2 (Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
Greek influence) against this view GSteinhausen, de XII tabb. patria, Greifsw. 
1887,—GGoetz, ad leg. XII tabb. adnotatt., Jena 1889. 88 (Cn. Flavius) 
LTriemel, JJ. 189, 209. 91, 8 LKopriviek, die Gegner des Hellenismus in 
Rom bis z. Z. Cic.’s, Rudolfswert 1857, 94, 2 (Andronicus) ThZiclinski, 
qyuaestt.com. 103, 


96, 1(PLautus) Varro LL. 7, 103 Maccius (so Flor.) in Casina a fringudla 
‘Quid fringutis’ (Cas, 2, 3, 49), 97, 8 (Anlul.) rec. PLangen, Paderb, 188, 
—LHavet, rev. de phil, 11, 142. 12, 106, 187, 4 (Capt.) uitgegeben door 
JSSpeijer, Leid. 1887. ed. by WMLindsay, Oxf. 1887.—JSSpeijer (on cod, Voss. 
Q. 30s. XII, closely related to Ambros, E), Mnem. 16, 121. 9 (Bacch.) ATar- 
tara, de Pl. Bacch., Pisa 1889. AEAnspach (date of composition), JJ. 139, BAd. 
17 (Rud.) FScholl, RhM,. 43, 298. GLangrehr. Plautina. De Plauti Rudente, 
Fried]. i. M. 1888. 19 (Trin.) explained be JBrix and MNiemeyer, Lpz.* 1&8, 

98, 7 (diction, see also addenda to § 111, 6) Arlt, servarg bei Ter, und PI, 
Wohlau 1887. JDorsch, Assimilation in den Compositis bei Pl, u. Ter., Prager 
phil. Studien (1887), 1. FHansen, die Adjektiva auf -si.is im archaischen Lat., 
Phil. 47, 274. JBach, de pronomm. demonstr. ap. prise. scriptores lat. I, Strussb. 
1888. APrehn, quaestt. Pl. de pronom. indefinit,, Strassb. 1887, EZimmerimann, 
quaestt. Pluut. et Ter. J, de verbi rossy formis dissolutis, Lérrach 1882, A Bell, 
As locativo in prisca lat., Breslau 1880. Breytheer, de omissione verbi substantivi 
ap. Plaut., Lingen 1888. HNeumann, de futuro in priscorum Latt. vulguri et 
cotidiano sermone, Bres]. 1888.  .JMReinkens, d. acc. c. inf. bei Pl. u. Ter. T, 
Ditsseldorf 1887. PHinze, de an particnla ap. prisc. scriptt., Brandenb, 1887. 
HCElmer, the copulative conjunctions gue kT aTgu® in the inscriptions of the 
Republ., in Ter, and in Cato, Baltimore 1887, JSchneider, de tempp. ap, prise. 
scriptt. lat. usu quaestt., Glatz 1888. ERodenbusch, de tempp. usu Piaut., 
Strassb, 1858. A Wirtzfeld, de consecutione tempp. Plant. et Ter., Minster 188s, 
EPMorris (interrogative sentences in Pl. and Ter.), Americ. journ. of phil. 10, 397. 
EBecker, beiorduende und unterordnende Satzverbindung b. d. altlat. Schrift- 
stellern, Metz 1888, W Bock, subiecta rei cum actionis verbis coniungendi usus in 
prisca latinitate usque ad tempp. Cic., Lps. 1889. FGoldmann (see }. 5 from the 
end), d. poet. Personification IT, Halle 1#87. WwvWryss, d. Spriichwérter bei d. 
rom. Komikern, Ziir. 1889. EWoaoltHin, d. Wortspiel ini Lat., Minch. SBer. 1687 
2,187 8 (prosody) against WMever (1. 4 from the end} PLangen, Phil. 46, 401. 

99, 2 (prologues) PTrautwein, de prologis Pl, Ber}. 1890, — 8 (Beecadelli 
as emendator of Pl.) GSuster, Phil. 48, 456. = 9 (MSS.) Studemund’s apographon 
of Ambros, has now appeared: Pl. fabb. reliq. Ambros. ed. WStudemund, Bert, 
1890. 11 (Fditions) by Ritschl and others: IIT, 4 Pseud. 1887. A Men, LSet), 
IV, 1Cas. 1890. 13 (criticism) FLeo, vindic. Plaut., Rost. 1887. BBuier, in the 
Abbh. f. MHertz, Ber]. 1888, 271. 

100 (Ennits), 1 (birth-place) ECocchia, riv. di fil. 15, 489, 6 (pertrait) dis- 
covered 1884 at Tréves (Ber. Arch. Ges. Sitz. % Dec. 1458). 101, 3(tradition) 
EZarncke, commenutatt. Ribbeck. 274. ThBirt, zwei polit. Satt.. Marb, 1867, 64 

102, 1(Alcumeo) JVahlen, Berl. ind. lect. 1887/58. , 104, 6 (criticisw) 
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JVahblen. Berl. SBer. 1888, 81; ind. lect. Berl. 1968/69. JMably, BifbayrG W. 24, 
469. LHavet, rev. de phil, 1890, 25, (chronology) FSchdll, RhM. 44, los. (lin- 


gnistic) AR-ichardt, de Enn. annu., JJ. 189, 81, 777. 105, 2(Pacuvius) 
LMiller, de Pacuvii fabulis, Bert. 1589, 106, 3(Caecilius Statius, Ras- 
truria) on the utle EWolftlin, RhM. 48, 308, 108, (Terence), 2 (life) 


EAbel, die aus d, Altert. u. MAlter stammenden Ter-nzbiographien, Budapest 
1887 (in Hungarian, abridgment: Wschrfk) Ph. 1848, 1000), $ (supposed bust of 
Terence) F Marx, Rostock ind. lect. 1555/50, 10. Gereke, Berl. Archiol, Ges. 1st), 
March. 109, 2 (MSS.) on the Bembinus EHauler, Wien. Studd. 11, 263. 

G (prologues) PhFabia, les prologues de Ter., Par. 1889. 7 (edd_.) best ind. verbb. 
in NELemaire’s Ausg., Par. 1828, 2, 2. 110, 3 (Heaut. tim.) HKriege, 
JJ. UAL, 78, 4 (Phorim.) ed. by ASl!loman, Lond. Lssv. 5 (Hee.) publ. par 
PThoinas, Par, 1587. G(Ad.) par RAPessonneaux, Par, 1858.—FScholl, RhM. 
44,280, FNencini, contaminazione in Ter. Ad., Pisa 18sx, 111, 6 (diction, 
se also addenda to § 98, 7) OBottger, de pum particulae usu ap. Ter, et in reliquiis 
tragy. et comm., Halle 1887, PGutjabr-Probst, d. Gebr. von ut bei Ter. ua. Ver- 
wandtes, Lpz. 1858, ELalin, de pum poxre quoab particulis ap. Ter. Norcopiae 
Ists. A Weninger, de parataxi in Ter. fabb., Er), 18. 120 (Caro), 3 
(Origines) WSoltau, WeschrfklPh. L&s, 373. 122, 1 (de agri cultura, 
original form) PWeis:, quaestt, Caton. capp. V, Gott. 1886, and also RReitzcustein, 
WschrfkIPh, 1888, 587.4 (diction) R-ckzey, s:e above on § 37, 6. 134 
(Accius), 4 LMdller, de Accii fabulis, Berl. 1890, 141, 7(Titius) |. 2 
Macr. 3, 13, 13 Titius in suasione legis Fanniae. 


143, 4(Locinsus, b. 26) ThBirt, zwei politische Satiren, Marb. 1887, 7-4. 84. 
112, 11 (criticism) Bicheler, RbM. 43, 291. CMFrancken, Mneim. 16, 395. 
JMahly, BlfbayrGW. A, 474. LHavet, rev. de plil. 1890, 86. 12 (in gen.) PRasi, 
satira api Padua 1&8, 148, 2 (Stilo) FMeutz, de L. Aelio Stilone, diss. 
lenens. 4, 1. 151, 5 (Novius, Pictores) Wolffiin, RhM. 43, 309. 153, 
5 ad fin. (Cannu ED is he also referred to Tac. dial. 21 (gannti in the MSS.)? Cf. 
§ 209, 9. 159, 2(L. Plotius Gallus) FMarx, interpretationum hexas II, 
Rest. 1889, 9. 160, 2(Tremellius Scrofa) RHeinze, commentt. Ribbech. 
438. 162 (Cornific.ad Hereun.), 7 FMarx, studia Corn, RhM. 48, 374, 
GThiele, de Cornif. et Cic. artibus rhetoricis, Greifsw. 1889, 166 (Varo), 
2(Logistorici) hi.) The Logistoricus Pius ile pace was composed only after 
Sallust’s death, therefore during Varro'’s last years. Gell. 17, 18. 4 (Antiqg. 
div. et huin.) ESchwarz, de M. Varr. ap. sanctos patres vestigiis cap. II, ace. Var. 
antiquitatt, rer. div. 1. XVI, JJ. Suppl. 16, 405. 5 (literary history) CCichorius. 
Varro's libri de scaenicis originibus, commentatt. Ribbeck., Lps. 1858, 415. FLeo, 
Varro und die Satire, Herm. 24, 67. 167, 3 (de ling. lat.) GAntonibon, riv. 
di fil, 17, 177; Phil. 48, 185 (cod. Mutin.). 168, 2 (de re rust.) recogn. 
H Keil, Lps. 1489 (bibl. Teubn.),—RHeinze, commentt. Ribbeck. 431. 169, 8 
(diction) ORwssner, de praeposs. au pe ex usu Varron., Halle 1888, JSitzler, d. 
Casusgebr. bei Varro { (gen. and dat.), Tauberbischofsh. 1889. 170, 2 
(Nigid. Fig.) HWinther, WscehrfklPh. 1889, 876. ASwoboda, Nig. Fig. frag- 
menta cum quaestt. Nigid., Vienna 1859. 172, 2(Atticus, annales) used 
in the restoration of the fasti Capitolini: CCichorius, de fast. consul. antig., Lpz. 
Stud. 9, 249, @ (Sulpicius Blitho) ef. § 208, 2. 174, 4(Sulpicius 
Bie) on his latinity JHSchmalz, Zf{GW. 35, 90. 5, 1.7 (T. Caesius) cf. 
§ penny b. 

175 (Cicero), 3 (portrait) discovered a. 1884, in the mosaic representing the 
Muses, at Tréves (Arch. Ges. Berlin, Sitz. 9, Dec. 1888). 177, 3 (diction) 1. 11 
ChrJanicke, d. Verbindung etc. [I, Vienna 1887. HLattmann, de coincidentia ap. 
Cic., Gott. 1888. JLindvall, de coniunctivo fut. periphr. ap, Cic., Lund 188s. 
AMarchi acwasitas, HeMANUS etc, nel Cic., Milano 1889; ORiemann, cxus avec le 
génu. chez Cic., rev. de phil. 12, 176. 4 (tradition) HKarbaum, de origine 
exemplorum Cicerunian, ap. grammaticos lat., Werniger. 1889, 177a, 1 
{Aratea) GSieg, de Cicerone, Germanico, Avieno Arati interprett., Halle 1386, 
JMay baum, de Cic. et Germanico Arati interprett., Rost. 1889. GKauffmaun, de 
Hygini memoria scholiis in Ciceronem Harleianis servata; acc. scholia apparatu 
critico et notis instructa, Bres]. 1888 (Bresl. phil. Abh. 3, 4). 3 (de invent.). 
WHaellingk, Ciceronem libros de inv. inscripsisse rhetoricoa, Commentatt. in hon. 
Studemundi, Strassb. 1889, 337. 7 (de invent. MSS.) WFriedrich, varietas cod, 
Voss. 70 ad Cic. de inv., Mahlhausen 1889. EsStrobel, Phil. 47, 170, Baudouin, 
rev. de phil. 12, 19, 178, 1 Qests) ChrHerwig, d. Wortspiel in Cic. Reden, 
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Attendorn 1889. 6 (szlected speeches) 6. Von Nohl's ed. vol.4 (Mur. Sull. Arch.) 
1880. vol. 5 (Mil. Lig. Deiot.) 1888. Oratt. sel. ex edit. CF WMuelleri expr., 
Lys. 1889 IT. __ & (criticism relating to the speeches) ThStang], Talliana et Mario- 
Victoripniana, Munich. 1888, 1-1L 02, 11 (Verr.) de sign. ; de supplic. expl. 
by KHachtmann, Gotha 1898. 89.—ACClark. excerpts from the Verr. in Harl. 
22, journ, of phil. 18, 69. 19 (pRab. perd. reo) JSchmidt, ZfsG. 39, 211. 
ASchneider, d. Process. d. C. Rab., Zar. 1889. 20-23 (in Catil.) CJohn, Phil. 
4,651. KFPiisslein, Cic. erste R. gegen Catil., Merseb. 1889. AChambalu, d. 
Verh, d. 4, catil. Rede zu der wirklich gehaltenen Rede, Neuwied 1883. 2d 
(pMur.) AGrumme, Cic. pMur. or. dispositio, Gera 1887. 25 (cumsenatui 
grat. egit) WStock, de recens. Cic. or. c. sn. gr. eg., in the Genethl. Gotting. 
1888, 106, = 30 (de domo) FSchdll, Interpolatt. etc. in Cic. de domo, RhM. 43, 
419. ThMatthias, JJ. 139, 274. LSchauin, de consecratione domus Cic., Mayenve 
1889, 34 (pCael.) ad optt. codd. recogn. JCVollgraff, Leiden 1887. Bi (in 
Pis.) EStrébel, BlfbayrG. 25, 38. 88 (pPlancio) on the date AEKoérner, de 
epp. Cic. post red., Lpz. 1885, 49. 40 (pMil.) AThChrist, ZfoG. 34, S77, 
Flitzinger, die Metaphern in Cic. pMil,, Bide gis 1888. 89 IT. 41 (pMare.) 
SSchmid, die Echtheit der Rede pMare., Ziirich 1888, 42 (pQlig.) expt. by 
JStrenge, Gotha 1888 43 (pDeiot., MSS.) CFWMiller, JJ. 1387, 137. HNohl. 
ib, 137, 398, 


182 (rhetorical works) GThiele, see addenda to § 162, 7. 2 (tradition) 
RSabtbadini, riv, di fil. 16, 97, (de or.) b. I by RStdlzle, Gotha 1587. OHarnrcker, 
adnott. ad Cic. de or. L TI, Friedeb, Nm. 1888, G (top., MSS., crit.) WFriedrich, 
JJ. 139,281 Z(deopt. gen. orat.) rec. EHedicke, Sorau 1889 (Progr.). 

183, 5 (philos. works, tradition) on Vind. 198 PSchwenke, Berlph Wschr. 
1880, 618. 6 CGiambelli, fonti delle opere filosof. di Cie., Riv. di til. 17, Lh. 222. 
W Kahl. Demokrit in Cic.'s philos. Schrr., Diedenhofen 1889. 184, 1 (de 
rep.) CWachsmuth, Lpz. Studd. 11,197. 5 (Hortensius) HDiels, zu Aristo- 
teles’ Protrept. u. Cic.’s Hort., Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos. 1,477. PHartlich (above, 
§ 51) 292. HUsener on Dion, Halic. de imitatione, Bonn 1889, LLL 6 (de fin.) 
PLangen, ad Cic. de fin. adnott., Miinst, 1888. 1888/80 II, 8 (Tuse.) ASpengel, 
die Personenzeichen in den Hess. der Tuse., Phil. 48, B67, EStribel fon Vatic. 3246 
s. IX), Phil. 49, 4. 10 (nat. deor.) PWendland, Arch. f. Philos. 1,200, LRein- 
hardt, d. Quellen vy. Cie. m d., Bresl. phil. Abhh. 3, 2 1888. PSchwenke, appar. 
crit., Classical Review Vol. 4. nes. 9 and 10 (1590). U1 and 14 (Cato and 
Iaae].) rec, RNovak, Prague 1880. Cato expl. by HAnz, Gotha 1859,—MSS. of 
Cato: SlideVries, exercitatt. palaeogr., Leid. 1890, CHofstede de Groot, Herm. 
293. 16 (off.) cominentati da RSabbadini, Turin 1888.—PK lohe, de Civ. de of, 
fontibus, Greifsw. 1SKY, 186, 2 (histury, twépenua) CBuresch, commente, 
Ribbeck. 217, 7 (grammar) ASchlag, Cic. als Verfasser einer graminatischen 
Schrift. Siegen 1888.) EZarncke, commentt. in honor, Studemundi, Strassb. 188), 
195,—J W Beck, de svnonyma Cic., in the periodical: Coniunctis viribus 1 (1589), 
158; BerlphWschr. 1590, 297. GGoetz, ib. 1890, 195. 


187, 2 (letters, chronol.) WSternkopff, Cic.’s Korrespondenz aus J. 68-0), 
Elberfeld 1889, 4 (tradition) LGurlitt, Nonius u. die Cie.-Briefe, Steglitz 
1888 (especially on the letters ad Caesarem). 7 (crit.) LHolzapfel, Phil. 46, 644. 
FMaixner, Zf6G, 40, 386, 188, 1,2(ad fam.) on b. 5 genus severum, grave 
etc. epistularum) and b, 4 (letters of condolence and congratulation) LGurlitt, JJ. 
137, 863. 3 (ad Q. fr.), 2: ad Q. fr. epistula prima, avec un comment. par 
FAntoine, Par. 1558. 4 (ad M. Brut.) OESchmidt, JJ. 141, 109; Phil. 49, 35, 
189, 1 (poems) Lindner, Cic. als Dichter, Prague 188s. 11, ® (notae 

iron.) WSchinitz, d. tironischen Noten des B-ru. 611, Stenographenzeitung L888 
no. 23; d. tiron, Noten in den Hss, der K6!Iner Dombiblhiothek, NArchfadGesch. 11, 
109. FRuess, d. tironischen Endungen, Manich 1889. 


195, 9 (Carsar, diction) PHellwig,d. Pleonasmus b.C., Berl. 1889. RMenge, 
d. Relativum b. Caes., Halle 1889; d. Bezeichn. des reciproken Verhiltnisses bet 
C., JJ. 139, 265, 196, 2 (MSS.) FRamorino, cod, Rice. (di Caes.) collazionato, 
riv. di fil. 18,258. 8 (bell. gall.) HKloevekorn, d. Kimpfe Caes.'s gegen die 
Helvetier, Lpz. 1889. PhFabia. de oratt. in Caes. b. g., Paris 1889. RRichter, 
krit. Bem. zu Caes. b. g. b. 7, Stargard 1889. JLange (b. g. 5, 8 sqq.), JJ. 139, 187. 
LL (b. civ.) ed. WThPaul, Prague 1889. JJCornelissen (b. civ. and alex., Mnem. 
17, 44. (reports of legates) WEhrenfried, qua ratione Caesar legatorum relationes 
adhibuerit, Wiurzb. 1583. 197, 1 (continuator of Caesar) OHirschfeld (on 
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the preface to b. g. VIII), Herm. 24, 101.—EFourer, ephemerides Caesarianae 
rerum ab ineunte bello afr. usque ad extr. bell. hisp. gestarum, Bonn 1559. 6 
(bell. alex.) expl. by RSchneider, Berlin 1888. ¢@ GLandgraf, Unterss. zu 
Caes. u. 8. Fortsetzern, insbes. iiber Autorschaft u. Kompos. des b. alex. u. afr., 
Erl. 1888 (compare AKohler, BlfbayrGW. 25, 516.  RSchneider, ZIGW. 43, 
Jahresb. 112). GLandgraf, bell. Alex. 48-64 recently published, Erl. 1890. C, 
Asiniil Polionis (!) bellum africum rec. emend. adn. EWolfflin et AMiodonski, 
Lps. 1889. EW5ltHin, Munch. SBer. 1889, 319; ArchfLexikogr. 6, 85. 


198, 5(Neros,de vir ill.) abbot Wibald of Stablo (s. XII) in Jaffe's bibl. 
rer, Gerin. 1, 277 lege Tranquillum, lege Cornelium Nepolem et alios quosdam gentiles 
de viris illustribus : tanta esse scripta intlelleyes quae viz a quoquam sludiasissimo legi 
possint, derived his knowledge of the viri illustres of Nepos solely from Hierony- 
mus, notwithstanding MManitius, Philol. 47, 567. 9 (crit.) GGemss, z. Reform 
der Textkritik d. Corn. N., Berl. i888; a new class of MSS. of Corn. Nep., Boerl- 
WeschrfkiPh. 1589, $01. 11 (sources) ELippelt, quaestt. biograph., Bonn 1589, 
37-43. GHahnel, d. Quellen d. Nepos im Hann., Jena Ls, 12 (diction) 
EKohler, Sprachgebr. d. Nep. in d. Kasussyntax, Gotha 1554. 200, 2 
(Dirae) MRothse-in, de diris et Lydia, Herm. 23, 508. GEskuche, de Val. Catone 
deque diris et Lydia, Marb. 1889, 203, 2 (Lucretius, models) HPullig, 
Kunio quid debuerit Lucretius I, Halle 1588. 4 (authorities and system) 
Hschitte, Theorie der Sinnesempfindd. bei Lucr., Danz. Iss8. MLongo, Lucrezio, 
sucge. Critico, Sansevero INST, Lohmann, Analyse des lucr. Cred. u. philos. Gehalt 
I, Helmstedt 1880. OWeissenfels, Lucrez u. Epikur, Analyse ete., Lansitz. 
Magazin 6%, 1.—F Marx, d. Venus des Lucrez, Bonner Studien fir RKekulé, Bonn 
1890, 115. 5 (diction) J Wolter, Mnemes. 17, 64 (Personalpronomina bei Luer ). 
10 (erit.) ThTohte, Lucr. 1, 443-598, Wilhelmshaven 145%), 205, 2 
(Sautust, Cat.) rec. GLinker, ed. 2 cur. PhKlimseha, Vienna 1858; avec un 
comuentaire ete. par FAntoine et RLallier, Par. b8.—CThiaucourt, étude sur 
la conjuration de Catil, de Sall., Par. 1487. 206, 7 (Sall. and Thuk.) 
Rschild, quibus in rebus Sall. Thucvdidem respexerit, Nordhausen 1588, 9 
(diction) G Muller, Phraseologie des Sall. I, Kothen 1558. EBSkman, de particulis 
copul. eT QUE ATQUE ap. S., Upsala Iss7. Reckzey, see addendum to § 37, 6. 
Wilckens, z. Synt. des S., Lahr 1838. JSorn, cf. § 348, 7. FAntoine, sur l'emploi 
dle quelques particules (Sep, CETERUM, RQtipEM, NE) dans S., Ann, de Bord. 1559, 51. 
AStitz, das Gerundium bei S., Krems [S3v. 209, 2 (Cornificius) ACima, 
de Q. Curniticio e wamero oratorum eximendo, Riv. di filo). 16, 301. 12 (Ann. 
Cimber) on the Tau gailicum : GKaibel, RhM. 44, 316. 212,4(Publiliuas, 
S-ntenzen aus s, Mimen gesammelt) Date ? Conjecture by ORossbach, de Sen. libr. 
recens. (Brosh. E888) 54, 213, 1(Ticidas) on Perilla=Metella see FLeo in 
Kiessl.-Wilam. phil. Unterss, 2, 22. 4 (Quintil Varns Cremon.) CPascal, 
de Q. V. Cr, pocta, riv. di filol. 17, 145. Adherents of the Epicurean Philodeimos : 
ARKorte, RhM. 45, 174. 


214 (Catuttus), 6 MBadinger, Catull u. d. Patriziat, Wien. SBer, 1590. 
ABDrachmann, Catuls digtning ete., Copenh. 1887. 9 (dietion) StBednarski, de 
infinitivo ap. Cat. Tarnow 1536. AReeck, Beitr. z Synt. des C., Bromb. 189, 
1) (MSS.) Pschulze, der cod. M. (Ven. 107), Herm. 23, 567. Complete photographic 
reproduction of the cod, Germ. LClédat, collection des reproductions en photolitho- 
graphie I, avec une étude d’EChatelain, Par. 1890.—KWeyman (survival of 
Catulus), Phil. 48, 760, 11 REllis, a commentary on Cat., 2 ed., Oxf. 188, rec. 
J Postgate, Lond, 1859. 12 (translations) by ThHeyse, 2. ed., Berl. Lssd. 14 
(critica) commeutary) AFirst, de Cat.c. LAI, Melk 187.) REllis, Journ.of phil. 
17, 128. ATeuber (on Cat. 36), JJ. 127, 777. JVahlen (poem 66), Burl. SBer, 1888, 
1351. 1889, 47. JA Postgate, Journ. of phil. 17, 226. 18, 145. FHermes, Beitr. ete. 
II, Frankf. on,O. 1889. WMeyer, Munich. SBer. 1589 2, 245. ThBirt, de Cat. c. 
68, Marb. 1859. WHorschelmann, de Cat. c. 68, Dorp. 1569, H Weber, quaestt. 
Catull., Gotha 1890. 
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